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* For the Law School calendar, see the Law School Summer Sessions bulletin 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


History AND ORGANIZATION 


l'he idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was spon- 


sored by George Washington, who during his public life urged the 
establishment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty 
shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endow- 
ment of a university to be established in the District of Columbia 
to which the youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof 
might be sent for the completion of their Education in all the 
Dranches of polite literature;—in arts and Sciences,—in acquiring 
knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Government”. 
Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered 
Y an act of Congress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was 
changed to “Columbian University” and in 1904 to “The George 
/ashington University”, 
à he University as it is now organized consists of the Junior 
College, comprising the work of the freshman and sophomore 
years; Columbian College, the senior college of liberal arts, which 
Offers work leading to the Bachelor's and Master's degrees; the 
Graduate Council, which offers work leading to the degree of 
Joctor of Philosophy; the professional schools, including Medicine, 
‘aw, Engineering, Pharmacy, Education, and Government: the 
‘vision of University Students, which leads to no degree but 
makes the work of the University accessible to the mature stu- 
dent; the Division of Special Students, in which are registered 
Students who wish to work toward degrees but who lack the 
qualifications for admission to degree-granting schools or colleges; 
the Division of Extension; and the Inter-American Center. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


aan George Washington University is on the approved list of 
bod SsOciation of American 1 niversities, the standard accrediting 
Y for the United States. This fact not only assures to students 
a academic standards of this accrediting body, but also is im- 
Portant to those who desire to transfer credits from one institution 
to another 
е University 
gency, the Middle 
Chools 
of U 


is also accredited by its regional accrediting 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 


‘s, and is on the approved list of the American Association 
Niversity Women. 
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The George Washington University 


The Law School is a charter member of the Association of 
American Law Schools and is approved by the Council of Legal 
Education of the American Bar Association. The School of Medi- 
cine is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges, 
and is one of the medical colleges which have been designated con- 
tinuously as “class A” by the American Medical Association. The 
School of Pharmacy is accredited by the American Council of 
Pharmaceutical Education and is a member of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The School of Engineering 
is on the accredited list of the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development. 


LOCATION 

The George Washington University is in downtown Washing: 
ton, four blocks west of the White House and east of the Potomac 
River with its extensive parkway. Within a few blocks are thé 
buildings housing the offices of many of the departments of the 
Government, including the Department of State, the Department 
of the Treasury, the Department of War, the Department of Jusi 
tice, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Labor. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Рай 
American Union Building, and the National Academy of Sciences 
are also near by, and the Capitol and the Library of Congress art 
readily accessible. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Buildings, grounds, and equipment of the University are valued 
at over $6,000,000. The buildings of the colleges, schools, an 
divisions offering Summer Sessions work are in the vicinity 0 
Twenty-first and G Streets NW., except for the School of Medicine 
which is at 1335 H Street NW. 

The University Library.—The University Library contains more 
than 160,000 volumes, and with the exception of the law an 
medical collections is housed in the Library building. 

Regulations governing the use of the library: the circulation of 
books, and the use of reserve books and periodicals are available 
at the service desks of the Library. 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES IN WASHINGTON 


The student has access also to the Library of Congress; thé 
Public Library of the District of Columbia and its branches; thé 
Library of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; the 
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Library of the Pan American Union; the Library of the Bureau of 
ailway Economics; the Library of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, with its scientific departmental collections; the 
-ibrary of the United States Office of Education; the Army Medi- 
cal Library; the Library of the Smithsonian Institution; and many 
other great special collections of the government departments. 


RESEARCH FaciLrTiEs or WASHINGTON 


А The arrangement of the summer schedule of classes permits the 
'ull-time student to avail himself of the opportunity to study, at 
first hand, the working of the Federal Government and so to form 
à background for intelligent and useful citizenship. 
multitude departmental libraries of the Federal Government are a 
science o» O l'éports made by eminent specialists in all fields of 
“nce on the results of study and research in the bureaus, experi- 
Nae stations, laboratories. museums, and observatories of the 


P addition to the governmental collection the student has access 
y oo facilities of such scientific and educational groups, 
"OL quarters are situated in Washington, as the Carnegie 
Dstitution, the American Council on Education, the American 
-ouncil of Learned Societies. the National Academy of Science, the 
and the esearch Council, the National Education Association, 
‘National Geographic Society. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
1946 


STAFF ОЕ INSTRUCTION IN THE SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 

Katharine Rogers Adams, Ph.D., Lecturer in English 

Milton Kent Akers, B.S., E.E., Associate Professor of Electrical Engi 
neering 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering 

Glenn Edward Barnett, Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Winfield DeWitt Bennett, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Speech 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

William Richard Bigger, A.M., Lecturer on Personnel Administration 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

Royce Edwin Brewster, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Robert Francis Campbell, A.M., Associate in American History 

Georgette Dupuy Caskie, L.-ès.-L., Instructor in Romance Languages 

Nalter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

James Harold Coberly, A.M., Instructor in English 


Паг1еѕ Norval Cofer, Ph.D., Instructor in Educational Psychology 


Nicholas Trephon Cokenias, A.B., 


Associate in German 
Charles 


William Cole, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Lit- 
4 erature 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
C arles Louis Critchfield, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
enjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineeri 
Edwin Wallace Dav 


: Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Martin Steele D 


| : ay, A.B., Instructor in English 
‘an Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 


Lindley Hoag Dennis, A.M., Voc. Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 
Cation 


Mary Isabel Downing, A.M., Instructor in Spanish 


P °пту Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
s Charles Dunleavy, A.M., Instructor in English 
lizabeth Fehrer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
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James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Prof: ssor of Education 

Judson Cull French, B.S., Instructor in Physics 

George Antony Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 

Charles Edward Gauss, B.Mus., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philos- 
ophy 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Gennad Alban Greaves, A.M., Associate in English 

Sidney Bartlett Hall, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., Professor of Education 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

Florence Everett Hooper, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Averett Howard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Margaret Ives, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting and Business 
Administration 

Peyton Armstrong Kerr, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 

George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate in Physics 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 

Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Dorothy Jeanne Morrow, M.S., Assistant Professor of Statistics 

Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Phyllis Annette Nichols, A.B., Instructor in English 

Katherine Tait Omwake, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting and 
Business Administration 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Richard Purcell, Ph.D., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on American His 
tory 

Louis Otto Quam, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography 

Walter Andrew Ramsey, A.M., Associate in Romance Languages 

Carl Johann Ratzlaff, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 

Lloyd Butler Ritchey, B.S.M.E., M.S. in Eng., Assistant Professor of 

Mechanical Engineering 
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Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German 

Blake Smith Root, B.S., A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Associate Professor of English 

Audley Lawrence Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Hector Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Jeorge Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Political Science 
Robert Gay Trumbull, B.S., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engi- 

neering 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B.. S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Alberto Vásquez, Ph.D., Lecturer on Spanish American Literature 

Alice Sylvia Venezky, A.M., Instructor in English 

Dorothy Helene Veon, A.M., Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies 
Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Varren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Richard Roscoe Wilford, A.B., Associate in Romance Languages 
Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Professor of Hispanic American History 

“arl Larkin Williams, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 
Raymond Wilson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

awson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 


ТНЕ 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


The work of the Summer Sessions has been planned to meet the 
needs of full- and part-time students; of those who are accelerat- 
ing the college work; and of those who, because of the pressure О 
employment, are unable to attend classes daily. 

During the summer of 1946, courses are offered in the Juniof 
College, Columbian College (the senior college), the Law School," 


the School of Engineering, the School of Education, and thé 
School of Government. 
Students in the School of Pharmacy have the opportunity of 


taking, during the summer, many of their required and elective 
courses offered in the Junior College and Columbian College 
curricula. 

Students may enter the Summer Sessions at the beginning of 
any one of the sessions. 

In the first and second sessions classes meet daily, Monday 
through Friday, for a period of seven and one-half weeks. During 

each session the work of a regular term of the academic year i$ 
completed. 

In the fifteen-week term classes meet on the normal-term basi 
—in most cases three times a week. During the fifteen weeks thé 
work of a regular term of the academic year is completed. 

In the special six-week session of the School of Education classé 


meet daily, Monday through Friday. 


ADMISSION 


A student desiring admission must obtain from the Office of thé 
Director of Admissions an application blank which he must fill out 
completely and return to the Office of the Director of Admissions 

Entrance requirements are stated in this bulletin under the vari 
ous colleges, schools, and divisions. Further details may be ob 
tained from the Director of Admissions. 

Applications for the Summer Sessions should be filed by May 1$ 
for the first session and the fifteen-week term and by July то fof 
the second session. (See page 65.) 


METHODS or ADMISSION 
For the Student Seeking a Degree 


Applications for admission to the first session and the fifteeff 
week term will be accepted as late as May 15. However, sint 


* See special bulletin. 
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admission to students seeking degrees is not granted until records 
of previous academic work have been evaluated, it is important 
that such records be submitted as early as possible. If, by May 
20, 1946, the applicant has not received a Letter of Admission to 
the University, which he must present at the time of registra- 
tion, he should take a scholastic aptitude test on one of the dates 
listed below. If he makes a qualifying score, he may be ad- 
mitted аз a Special Student pending transfer to the appropriate 
college, school, or division. 

PR Pplicants to professional schools such as Law, Engineering, 
larmacy, etc., may not qualify by the above process but must 
arrange to have complete records on file by May 15, 1946, for 
the first session or the fifteen-week term and by July 9 for the 
second session of the summer term. 

Se tolastic aptitude testing schedule.—Scholastic aptitude tests 
will be given in Room 105 of Building D at 10:00 a.m. and at 
8:00 P.M. on the following days: May 20,* 22,* 24, 27, 29, and 31. 

RECORDS OF PREVIOUS ACADEMIC WORK 

Àn applicant from a secondary school must send the high school 
record form furnished by the University to his high school prin- 
cipal, with the request that the principal fill out the form and mail 
It direct to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 

„Ап applicant who has previously attended an institution of 
higher learning should request the registrar of that institution to 
mail direct to the Office of the Director of Admissions a tran- 
script of his record. If he has attended more than one such 
Institution he must request the registrar of each institution to send 
to the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his 


record, even though credits were not earned, together with an 
Onorable dismissal. 


For the Student Not Seeking a Degree 


of ds prudent in this group must obtain the approval of the Dean 
: IVision of University Students. 

ing er years of age or over who are not interested in work- 
sion of U egree in this University may be admitted to the Divi- 
adequate niversity Students to take courses for which they have 
of the ; Preparation. In special instances, with the permission 
Without bere” a person may register as an auditor in à class 

ing required to take active part in the exercises or to 


ass c ~ . и ° 
P examinations, but no credit will be allowed for such at- 
ten ance, 


* At to: d 
of Building D, A.M. on May 20 and 22 the scholastic aptitude test will be given in Room 205 
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Students matriculated for degrees in other institutions who wisl 
to take certain courses in this University will be admitted to thé 
Division of University Students for the summer only, to thé 
extent that our facilities permit. 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may register he must have satisfied the Offict 
of Admissions that he is qualified to enter the University. ; 

A student previously matriculated in the University but not if 
attendance during the term preceding this registration must filé 
an application for readmission in advance of registration. 


TIME AND PLACE or REGISTRATION 


Registration, except in the Law School, will be conducted in thé 
Office of the Registrar, Building C, 2029 G Street, NW., from 
9:30 A.M. to 7:30 P.M., Monday, June 3, for the first sessioni 
Thursday, July 25, for the second session. 

Registration in the Law School will be conducted in Stocktof 
Hall from 2:00 to 8:00 р.м., Monday, June 3, for the first sessioni 
Monday, July 29, for the second session. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


A fee of $5 will be charged for all registrations after the stated 
registration day. Registration for credit closes on the third даў 
after the registration day. 


CHANGE IN REGISTRATION 


Change in registration may be made only with the permissiof 
of the adviser or major professor and the dean or director of thé 
college, school, or division concerned. 


VETERANS 


In order to insure continuous subsistence and tuition payments 
veterans are advised to register on June 3 for the entire summ@ 
program, which may consist of 15-week courses, 7%4-week cours 
from the first and second sessions, or a combination of 15-wee 
and 7/2-week courses. Changes in program may be made, if nê 
essary, at the end of the first session. 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees 
ave been adopted 


UNIVERSITY Fer 


` e . 
For each Session or any part thereof 


і ` СА АЖ ОЛМАЛЫ УЖ. $4.00 
For the student registered Tor OLO 2 RA 
For the auditor} 


HIDE 2.00 
TUITION Fees а... 
Dude credit, hour, #204 L Ao mz a.u. oL 
ADDITIONAL Fees AND Deposits 
Addition 


1 : i s and 
al fees and deposits, such as laboratory and M a 
breakage deposits, are charged in certain wp pare Milos for the 
COurse descriptions, Such fees are due with M whos ге ог 0 
course, Breakage of apparatus is charged against — qve 
student, and the amount of breakage deposit paid in pond of che 
reakage will be credited to the student's account at the е 
course, 
SPECIAL Fers 


: : 4 . eh? igna period 5.00 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the rie e — 
ervice fee, for late payment of tuition (see Payment fe delin Бе) 
. ә ; . Ч с > 8 - 7 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after suspension for de 


5.00 

90s cre e A ak SSSR хы . = 

For examinations to qualify for advanced 5.00 
examinations, for each 


UNIVERSITY FEE 


Payment of the University Fee covers all expenses wot 
registration and, in addition, secures to each student а the bss 
mer Sessions the following University privileges: (1) t ү; A 
Of three certified transcripts of record, if and when desired; LE è 
use of the University library facilities, except as се сч. 
nated; (3) medical and hospital services described be ow. Јары 
Privileges, with the exception of the issuance of PUR. : 
When the student withdraws or is dismissed from the а» T A 

edical and Hospital Services.—These services a" e: AR 

ree Visits by the University physician or surgeon, о lusi nr of 5 
dence (District of Columbia) in any one illness, exclusive o a 
Specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, ог X-ray — g 
2) hospitalization, including board, medicine, and nursing "c i 
Diversity Hospital for not more than two weeks during T 504 
Year—the necessity to be determined by the Director of Hea 1 

ministration, The duration of hospitalization period (maxi- 


ы, ; i i eeks 
ig Students registered for only those courses which extend over a single period of fifteen w 
St pay a University fee of $8. 


: ivi i ayment of 
ement of this fee does not entitle auditors to the general privileges to which pay 


the > d : 
Preceding fee entitles resident students 
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mum, two weeks) is also to be determined by the Director ol 
Health Administration. 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and 
nurses of his own choice, but when he does so he will be respons 
sible for the fees charged. 

This medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability im 
curred previous to the University term or prior to payment of thé 
University registration fee. 


PAYMENT or FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty 
first Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registratiofi 
or to attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each sessio 
are due in advance at the time of registration. 

In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Comptrollef 
the student may sign a contract for the fees for courses which e% 
tend throughout one unbroken fifteen-week term, permitting twé 
payments as follows: one-half plus the University fee and dé 
posits at the time of registration and one-half on July 25. ‘Tht 
student whose fees are paid between July 26 and August 2 # 
charged a service fee of $1. A student who fails to make this раў 
ment by August 2 will be suspended and may not attend classé 
until he has been officially reinstated and has paid all accrued fee 
and a reinstatement fee of $5. А suspended student may not Bf 
reinstated for the session after one week from the date of sus 
pension. Applications for reinstatement are to be made to tht 
dean of the college or school or the director of the division й 
which the student is registered. 

An auditor pays a University fee of $2.00 a session and al. 
other fees chargeable to the student registered for credit excep 
the late-registration fee. 


WiTHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Registrations, except for courses which extend throughout off 
unbroken term of fifteen weeks, are for the session, and no ff 
funds or rebates are allowed, unless the registration is іп advan@' 
and the course is dropped before the day of registration for th 
session involved. | 

If notice of withdrawal or change in schedule involving cours@ 
which extend over an unbroken term of fifteen weeks is recei¥ 
by the dean of the college or school or the director of the divisio 
concerned on or before July 22, the second payment will be сай 
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celled or adjusted. Notice to 
In no case will th 
ment of tuition be r 


"ayments apply 


an instructor is not acceptable notice. 
е University fee or any part of the initial pay- 
efunded because of nonattendance upon classes. 
ў only to the session ог term for which registra- 
tion charges are incurred and in no case will these payments be 
credited to another session or term. 
„А student granted “war leave” during a term will be credited 
With tuition Payments made prior to the granting of such leave, 
Which credit will be applicable toward a subsequent registration. 
пу student in chemistry who fails to check out of the labora- 
Оп or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by 
tae instructor, shall forfeit the balance of his deposit. A student 
ropping a course before the end of the session or term must 
check out of the laboratory at once. 
9 permission to withdraw and no certificate for work done will 
* given a student who has not a clear financial record. 
Аз the fiscal year of the University ends on August 31, no re- 
quests for refunds can receive consideration after that date. 


tory 


STUDENT LIFE 


Sociar, AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY 


li Provision is made for the social and recreational side of student 
uring the Summer Sessions, The Annual Summer Sessions 
ight bee the season and is followed by Friday Evening Star- 
ances on the Lisner Terrace. Teas are arranged so that 


пе : - . А 

M Students will have а chance to become acquainted with their 

elow students. 

unitis city of Washington affords a variety of recreational oppor- 

thr 1es. Wooded trails for hiking, riding, and picnicking wind 
ough Rock Creek Park. 
The N 


National 


k Symphony Orchestra presents a series of weekly 
Oncerts at the Pe 


хотас Watergate nea rby. 


Livinc ACCOMMODATIONS 


Women Students.—The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall: sin- 
$'* rooms with 


rooms with tH breakfast and dinner are $55 a month; double 
Staught - same service are $48 a month a person, 

ble roo On Residence Hall: single rooms are $27 a month; dou- 
Ms are $20 a month a person. 


range lication for room reservations should be made well in ad- 
nay b orms for application, together with detailed information 
e 


Obtained from the Adviser on Women's Activities. 
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The prices stated are subject to change without notice. 
Men Students—For information concerning dormitories f 
men, consult the Director of Activities for Men. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Academic Credit.—The Summer Sessions are an integral рё 
of the University. Academic credit for completed work will 
given toward the appropriate degrees in the various colleges ай 
schools of the University in accordance with their separate reg! 
lations and requirements. 

Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in resident 
but the candidate for a degree must satisfy the residence requlf 
ments of the school or college concerned as stated in the genef 
catalogue. 

Amount of Work.—No full-time student may take more thé 
nine credit hours of work during either session; no employed 8 
dent, more than six hours. By carrying work in both sessions, 
full-time student may earn as much as eighteen credit hours; í 
employed student, twelve hours. 


The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, in ® 
interest of the student or the University, the Faculty deems 
advisable to do so. ] 

The University is not responsible for the loss, in any Univers 
building, of personal property belonging to a student. " 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisi! 
reserve the right to modify or change the requirements, rules, # 
fees of the University. Such regulations shall go into force wê 
ever the proper authorities may determine and shall apply 
every student of the University. 


Detailed information concerning admission; scholarship requif 
ments of the individual colleges, schools, and divisions; and requi 
ments for degrees may be obtained from the general catalog! 
which is available on request at the Office of the Director 
Admissions. 


ТНЕ COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


ТНЕ COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


i i i require S rees is 
Information concerning specific requirements for deg 


i i i ` i i student is 
Omitted from this bulletin. For such information, the st 
referred to the general catalogue. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Junior College includes the first two years of college : ork. 
ts curricula are intended to continue the studies of a oes e 
tural nature begun in secondary school, and to lay a foundation 
or the more specialized work which is to follow. 


e Junior College also provides the preprofessional work re- 
quired for admission to the schools of Medicine, Law, Pharmacy, 
"ducation, and Government. 
In addi 


Ition it provides a two-year terminal mA in Wes 
tarial Studies and a two-year terminal curriculum in / pii ng 

О е . 4 * * M Ly C s. 
or students who wish strictly vocational training in these subj 


Tue Decree or Associate IN ARTS 
The Junior 


College offers work leading to the degree of Associ- 
ate in Arts, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS | 
Ап acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited me 
ondary school is required. The acceptability of the Y eres e- 
Pends upon the student's character and the quality of his work. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


Columbian College, the senior college of liberal arts ana ре, 
mPrises the work of the junior and senior years and the Mas 
rts and Master of Science disciplines. 


co 


Tue Decrees 


Columbian College offers work leading to the following degrees: 
achel R 


Or of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, and Master 
of Science. 


n Cooperation with the School of Medicine, Columbian College 
offers Work leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
4nd Doctor 


of Medicine. ) ‘ 
y [operation with the Law School, Columbian College offers 
wor l 


fading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
achelor of Laws. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

For the Bachelor's Degrees —The degree of Associate in Af 
based on the appropriate curriculum in the Junior College, or tl 
equivalent, is required. Scholarship requirements may be som 
what higher than those for graduation from the Junior College: 

For the Master's Degrees.—An approved Bachelor's degree fro 
an accredited institution and a transcript of studies previously pU 
sued, showing a superior quality of work in the major field, @ 
required. 

THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 

The Graduate Council offers work leading only to the deg! 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Because the basis for work under @ 
Graduate Council is primarily creative research, regular study! 
specific courses is considered quite incidental and is therefore Ж 
emphasized in connection with the curricula of the Summi 
Sessions. А student wishing to work under the disciplines of 
Graduate Council will consult the Chairman of the Gradual 
Council for information concerning credentials and candidacy: 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


A full term of work will be offered in the Law School during Ù 
1946 Summer Sessions. For specific information, see the sped 
bulletin. 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
Tue DEGREES 

The School of Engineering offers work leading to the follow! 
degrees: Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electric 
Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachel 
of Science in Engineering. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited 8& 
ondary school, or the satisfactory passing of College Entrati 
Board examinations in secondary school subjects selected Wi 
the approval of the Director of Admissions is required. А 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be dist 
uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one 
in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one fore 
language or history. А graduate of an approved high school who does not 9 
for admission the particular subjects required for the engineering curricul 
but who does present not less than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitte s 
condition, if such deficiency in the distribution of units does not exceed ý 
units, If the deficiency is more than two units, it is frequently possible? 
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admit an otherwise qualified student to the Junior College (liberal arts college) 
аз an unclassified student for such period as may be necessary to permit him 
[to make up such units by taking college courses designed for this purpose 


| - ^ САТ T 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

The School of Education prepares teachers, supervisors, and 
| administrators for educational service and offers opportunities to 


[teachers of experience to extend their education. The schedule 
o "tace is arranged to meet the needs of employed students as 
well as those able to devote full time to their studies. It offers 


both graduate and undergraduate work. 


he Tue DEGREES 

|. The School of Education offers work leading to the following 
| degrees: Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in 
MS Economics, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, 


aster of Arts in Education, and Doctor of Education. 


' ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of two 
years of approved college work, or graduation from an approved 
two-year normal school, or the equivalent, is required. 
1 b or the Master's Degree.—A Bachelor's degree from an accred- 
| ced college, or the equivalent, and the approval of the Committee 
Р missions and Advanced Standing are required. 
A C rad Doctor's Degree.—A Master's degree from an acc red- 
the Scl ege, or the equivalent, and the approval of the Faculty of 
School of Education are required. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
The с Tue DEGREES 
he School of Government offers work leading to the following 


Crees» ° i: h А e " ө 
A es: Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Foreign 
а, tatistics, Accounting, or Business Administration; and 
ster of Arts in Government with a major in the above fields 


and also i 
tration, I 
seling, 


Jn Government and Economic Policy, Public Adminis- 
ublic Personnel Administration, or Occupational Coun- 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

ғ Degree.—The satisfactory completion of two 
or the M ed college work, or the equivalent, is required, 

On the , aster's Degree.—An approved Bachelor's degree based 


graduate study, n8 for the field selected by the student for 


For the В 
achel 
years of pene dd 
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THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
The Division of University Students makes the work of tl 
University, in its several colleges and schools, accessible to Û 
mature student who is not working toward a degree in this Uf 
versity. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
The student who is twenty-one years of age or over (or in sf 
cial cases arising out of the war, nineteen years or over) and wl 
has not attended another institution within the year preceding Ё 
application to this University may register without filing recoré 
The student twenty-one years of age or over who has attendé 
another institution within the year preceding application to @ 
University must request a statement of good standing and honê 
able dismissal from the last institution attended. 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Students who wish to work toward degrees in this Universi 
but who do not qualify for admission to degree-granting schoo 
and colleges are registered in the Division of Special Students. 


FOREIGN SERVICE EXAMINATIONS REVIEW COURS 


During the summer of 1946, the University will offer а гуе 
week review course in preparation for the Foreign Service B 
aminations to be held September 30 and October 1. This couf 
is open to members of the Armed Forces and veterans who m& 
the following eligibility requirements of the State Department 
(1) date of birth: between July 1, 1915, and July 1, 1925; (2 
citizenship: American citizenship of at least fifteen years stat 
ing; (3) marital status: if married, wife or husband must Бе? 
American citizen; (4) education: Bachelor’s degree or the equiv 
lent from an accredited college or university; ог the completió 
before entering the Armed Services, of three-fourths of the cout 
requirements for such a degree; (5) language: ability to re 
with reasonable facility, French, German, or Spanish. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
Application for admission should be received by June т, 19% 


FEES | 
The cost of this twelve-week course, including medical р 
Перез, library facilities, etc., is $152, which is covered by the ed 


cational benefits of the GI Bill of Rights. 


For further information and application forms, write to Ü 
Dean of the School of Government. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
EXPLANATION or Course NUMBERS 


An odd number preceding the name of the course indicates that 
the course is offered in the first session; an even number, that it 
1s offered in the second session. The letter “x” following an odd 
number (e.g., cx) indicates that the course, normally given in the 

rst session, is given in the second session. The letter “x” fol- 
Owing an even number (e.g., 6x) indicates that the course, nor- 
mally given in the second session, is given in the first session. The 
letter с following the number of a course indicates that the 
Course is given in one term of fifteen weeks. 

trst-group courses,—Courses numbered from 1 to IOO, are 
Planned for the student in the freshman or sophomore year. With 
the approval of the adviser and the dean, they may also be taken 
y a Junior or senior. In certain instances, they may be taken 
by a graduate student to make up undergraduate deficiencies or 
as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be credited 
toward a higher degree. à ‚ 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from IOI to 200, are 
Planned for the student in the junior or senior year. They may 
p credited toward higher degrees only when registration for gradu- 
ate credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the 

ean responsible for the graduate work and by the officer of in- 


s > * 
caution, and when the completion of additional work has been 
eried by the officer of instruction. 


l “"d-roup courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300, are 
a 1 4 ry Ж 
A nned primarily for the graduate student. They are open, with 
ey PProval of the officer of instruction, to the qualified senior; 

+ are Not open to the Junior College student. 
INDICATION оғ THE AMOUNT oF CREDIT 
T 87 x 
"n. number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory comple- 
i Ot à course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the 
me of the course, 


Credit hour represents one class hour or a minimum of two 


labo 
ratory hours a week for a period of fifteen weeks. 


T SVAN à 
3 d University reserves the right to change or withdraw any 
с 


Ourses of instruction listed. 


(29) 


1 
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BIOLOGY 


First SESSION 


1 Survey of Biology (3) Bowmal 
Systematic study of the plant and animal kingdoms with empha 
upon the interdependence of living things. Review of work done M 
evolution, heredity, public health, and conservation. This cour 


includes lectures, laboratory periods, and study of plant and animé 
life in the field and at museums and other places of biological interest 
Material fee, $3. Tues. through Fri., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M 


SECoND SESSION 


2 Survey of Biology (3) Bowmal 


Continuation of Biology 1. Material fee, $3. Tues. through ЁШ 
1:40 tO 4:30 P.M, 


BOTANY 
First SESSION 


Structure and Function of the Flowering Yocum 


Plant (3) 


The typical plant as a working mechanism, with emphasis on Ё 
general biological significance of plant physiology. Material fee, $4.80 
Lecture and laboratory: Tues. through Fri, 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 Pal 


Plant Growth (3) Yocum 
The fundamental principles which influence plant growth with emi 
phasis on their practical application. Prerequisite: Botany 1 or рё 
nission of the instructor. Material fee, $4.50. Mon., Tues., Thurs 
and Fri, 9:10 a.m. Laboratory: Wed., 1:40 to 3:30 P.M., and twe 
hours to be arranged. 


SECOND SESSION 


Survey of the Plant Kingdom (3) Yocum 
Study of the different kinds of plants with emphasis on the evolutio® 
of the plant kingdom; practice in identifying flowering plants. Ма 
rial fee, $4.50. Lecture and laboratory: Tues, through Fri, 11:10 
А.М. to 1:00 Р.М, 


FirreEN-WeEEK TERM 


Structure and Function of the Flowering | ———— 


Plant (3) 

The typical plant as a working mechanism, with emphasis on the 
general biological significance of plant physiology. Material fee, $4.59 
Lecture: Mon. and Wed., 10:10 a.m. Laboratory: Mon., 1:40 @ 
3:30 P.M. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


First SESSION 
51 Introductory Accou nting (3) 
Principles and procedur 


erence to single 


es of double-e accounting with special ref- 


ion А: 7:10 A.M.’ section B: 


proprietorships. Se 
6:10 Р.м, 


от 
N 
м 


Introductory Accounting (3) 
Accounting Principles applied to 
valuation problem. P 


‘requisite: Busi 
А: 7:00 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M. 


. 1 
and corporations; the 


istration 51, Section 


101 Business Organization and Combination (3) 
Simple and interrelated form 
by government, 8:10 A.M 


Owens 
of business enterprise and their control 


128 Insurance (3) 


° v “г . 1 " . 
Principles of property, life, marine, and casualty insurance; emphasis 
i$ placed upon the function of insurance in the economic life of a 
usiness or individual. 6:10 Рм 


145 Cost Accounting. (4) 


Owens 
Job order and process systems of cost findings; interrelations of the 
fost records and the general accounts: standard costs; distribution 
Costs, Prerequisite: Business Administration 51-52. 7:10 A.M. 


7: 


— 
un 
“MN 


Analysis of Financial Statements (3) 
Technique of analyzing financial statements for the guidance of op- 
rs, and creditors; valuation of 
ation and interpretation of ratios. Pre- 
dministration 51-52. 7:10 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


SIX Introductory Accounting (3) 


Á С ә 
Principles and procedures of double-entry accounting with special ref- 
erence to singl 


€ proprietorships, Section A: 7:10 A.M.; section B: 
7:10 P.M, 


52 Introductory Accounting (3) 
Accounting principles applied to 
valuation problem. 


partnerships and corporations; the 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 51. Section 
* 7:10 А.м.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 
IIc ° T 

I5x Business Finance (3) 


Urvey of financial policies involved in new enterprises and study of 
capital structures, promotion, earnings, surplus, reorganization and 
governmental regulation. 7:10 P.M. 


Analysis of Financial Statements (3) Kennedy 
echnique of analyzing financial statements for the guidance of oper- 
ating executives, directors, stockholders, and creditors; valuation of 
“lance sheet items; determination and interpretation of ratios. Pre- 
Tequisite: Business Administration 51-52. 7:10 A.M. 


165 


185 


N 
t3 


X 


X 
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Auditing (3) — 
Duties and responsibilities of the auditor; principles and procedure 
in making audits; arrangement of working papers and the prepara 
tion of reports, Prerequisite: Business Administration 151-52 or pet 
mission of instructor. 6:10 P.M. 


Railroad Transportation (3) Kennedy 
Railroad history, organization, regulations, rate-making theory ай 
practice, accounti securities, and consolidation, Work of Inten 
state Commerce Commission stressed. 8:10 A.M. 


Firreen-WeEeEk TERM 


Introductory Accounting (3) Owens, Kennedf 
Principles and procedures of double-entry accounting with special reb 
erence to single proprietorships. Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 to 11:25 AM 


Introductory Accounting (3) Owens, Kennedf 
Accounting principles applied to partnerships and corporations; the 
valuation problem. Prerequisite: Business Administration 51. Mot 
Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 


CHEMISTRY 
First SESSION 


Inorganic Qualitative Analysis (4) Vince? 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. Required of all students of pharmad 
and recommended for premedical students. Material fee,* $9. Tuc 
through Fri., 9:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 


Organic Chemistry (4) Mackall 
Chemistry of the carbon compounds. Semi-micro technique is @Ё 
phasized in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12; howevel 
students are strongly advised to take Chemistry 21 before ептеп 
this course. This course is the first first half of a full course. 
second half, Chemistry 152, must be completed before credit ? 
allowed. Lecture (3), laboratory (1). Material fee,* $9. Lectu 
Mon., Wed., and Fri, 9:10 and 11:10 А.м. Laboratory: Tues. 4f 
Thurs., 9:10 A.M. to 12:00 M. 


Research The staf 


Hours, credits, and fees to be arranged. 
Thesis (3) The suf 


Hours to be arranged. Material fee,* $12. 


SECOND SESSION 


б * б 5 . 1 
Inorganic Quantitative Analysis (4) Vince? 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 21 or the equivalent. The principles 
gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Material fee,* $12. 
through Fri. 9:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 


à ў : ; ; #‹ 
* А breakage deposit of $10, payable in advance is required of the student registered 
one or more chemistry courses requiring a material fee. 
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دی 
w‏ 


152 Organic Chemistry (4) Mackall 


A continuation « 


f Chemistry 151. Prerequisite: Chemistry 151. Lec- 
ture (3), laboratory (1). Material fee* & Lecture: Mon., Wed., 


and Fri, 9:10 and її 10 A.M. Laboratory: Tues. and Thurs., 9:10 
А.М, tO 12:00 M. 


298 Research 
Hours, credit , and fees to | 


300 Thesis (3) 


Hours to be 


The Staff 


The Staff 


arranged. Material fee,* $12. 


FirrEEN-WEEK TERM 


ч „> A Y + T > Р "ТУЧ 
IIS General Chemistry (4) Naeser, Hooper, Van Evera 
For students who are beginning the study of chemistry and for those 
with high school chemistry who fail the nation in 


hemistry 12, This course is the 
second half, Chemistry 12. must be com 
laterial fee,* $9. Section A Wed. and Fri, 9:10 A.M.; section В 
Wed. and F i, 10:10 A.M. Laboratory—sectior К: Wed. and Fri, 
10:10 A.M, to 1:00 Р.м: section L: Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 A.M. to 


C e. The 
leted before credit is allowed 


u 


1:00 P.M.; section M: Wed. and Fri, 2:10 to 5 P.M.; section N 
l'ues, and Thurs., 2:10 to 5:00 Р.М, 

125 General Chemistry (4) Naeser, Hooper, Wrenn 
Prerequisite Chemistry 11 or high school chemistry and permission 


of the instructor. Material f $9. Section A: Tues, and 
9:10 A.M. section B: Tues. and Thurs, 10:10 a.m. Labor: 
Section K: Wed. and Fri, 10:10 A.M. to I ion S 
and Thurs, 10:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.; section M: Wed. and Fri., 2:1 
to 5:00 Р.м.; section N: Tue ‚ and Thurs. 


1558 Ürganic Chemistry Pre 


, 2:10 to 5:00 P.M 


Р parations (2 or 3) Wrenn 
he synthesis of organic compounds and the application of the tec} 
Mique of organic chemi try to tl 
Using 

151—52. 
credit hou 


preparation of pure cor 
larger amounts and greater refinements than in Ch 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. Material fee,* $6 a 
T. Tues. and Thurs., 2:10 to 5:00 P.M. 
Advanced Organic Chemistry (3) Wrenn 
^n introduction to the literature of organic chemistry; the study of 
the synthesis, reactions, and properties of carbon compounds; the 
undamenta] theories of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
152. Open to the senior student with the permission of the instructor. 
Mon., Wed. and Fri., 7:10 P.M. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Fir1 


i-Weex TERM 


25 Plane Surveying (3) _—— 

vol Ps methods, and instruments used in surveying; with field 

= Fr. асе: et Surveying fee, $6. Wed. and 
AXES ; ` -M.; held work Sat., 9:10 A.M. 
ne or m leposit 


Ore chem of $10, payable in advance is required of the student registered for 
istry cour es requiring a material fee, 


IOI 


103 


122x 


N 


IOIx 


* Economics 1—2 is prerequisite to all other courses in economics. 
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Analytical Mechanics: Statics and Dynamics — Ritch@ 


(2 or 3) | 
Composition and resolution of forces; axial stresses; centroids; {гк 
tion, Kinematics of a particle; kinetics of a body in translation, rot 
tion, and plane motion; work and energy; impulse and momentum 
Prerequisite: Physics 6; prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathé 
matics 20, Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Fri., 5:10 P.M. 


ECONOMICS * 
First SESSION 


Introductory Economics* (3) Wats 
Survey of the major economic institutions and economic problems Ё 
contemporary society. 6:10 P.M. 


Introductory Economics* (3) Aches 
Continuation of Economics I. 7:10 A.M. 
Economic Theory (3) Watso 


Introduction to formal economic theory; advanced analysis of demati 
supply, and price relations. 5:10 P.M. 


History of Economic Thought (3) س‎ 
Economic doctrines since the mercantilist writers; the history of ў 
major schools of thought; influence of changing problems on theof 
6:10 P.M. 


Advanced Economic Theory (3) Wats! 
Analysis of the theory of monopolistic competition and other re 
developments in general economic theory. Prerequisite: Econo 
IOI, 7:10 P.M. 


Money and Banking (3) Aches? 
Money, bank credit, and prices; commercial and investment bankin 
banking systems; historical development of banking; government $^ 
banking; functions of money and banking. 8:10 A.M. 


Money and Banking (3) Aches? 
Continuation of Economics 121. 9:10 A.M. 


Introductory Economics* (3) Ke 
Survey of the major economic institutions and economic problems 
contemporary society. 7:10 A.M. 


ч * Р 
Introductory Economics* (3) ке 
Continuation of Economics 1. 6:10 P.M. 
Economic Theory (3) Ваш 


Introduction to formal economic theory; advanced analysis of demat 
supply, and price relations. 9:10 A.M, 
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105x Economic Fluctuations : Business Cycles (3) 
Analysis of strategic factors in economic instability and economic 


retardation; survey of recent business-cycle theories. §:10 P.M. 
T E 

108 The National Income (3) 
The measurement, composition, and determinants of the national in- 
come, 7: IO P.M, 

I25x Monetary Problems (3) 
Survey of monetary developments si: 


ice the First World War, mone- 
tary policies in the 1930's, war finance, post-war monetary reconstruc- 
tion. 6:10 PM, 


146 Economic Security and Social Insurance (3) Ratzlaff 
Economic and social problems of unemployment and destitution; 
analysis of the federal social security program; survey of the Bever- 
idge and other plans for social security. 8:10 A.M. 


Firreen-Weex TERM 


Introductory Economics* (3) Burns 
Survey of the major economic institutions and economic problems in 
Contemporary society. Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 to 11:25 A.M. 

Introductory Economics* (4) 


4 3 Burns 
Continuation of Economics 1, Tues. and Thurs., 11:35 A.M. to 12:50 
P.M, 


1415 Labor Economics (3) Ratzlaff 


3 
Labor problems; wages, hours, and working conditions; growth of 


abor organizations, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 AM. 

Pring ples of Foreign Trade (3) Ratzlaff 
International trade; foreign exchange; tariffs and commercial agree- 
ments. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. 


EDUCATION 
First SESSION 


109 Learning and Teaching (3) Hall 


Sychological bases of teaching, including adolescent growth and 
vo Opment; caring for individual differences; mental hygiene in the 
Classroom. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M. 


247 Vocational Education (3) Dennis 


wajor issues, problems, and trends. Mon. and Wed., 7:10 to 9:10 Р.м. 
onference hours: Mon. and Wed., 6:10 P.M. 


The American School System (3) Fox 
Organization of public education; sources of school revenue; influences 
Of national and state agencies; local administrative units; the chief 
egal controls; criteria of building administration; responsibilities of 


teachers. "Tues, and Thurs, 7:10 to 9:10 Р.м. Conference hours: 
ues, and Thurs., 6:10 Рм. 


— 297 Thesis (3) The Staff 


° Eo 
‘nomics : vss : , 
1-2% Prerequisite to all other courses in economics. 


N 


N 


209 


218 
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SECOND SESSION 
Secondary Education: The Junior and Root 
Senior High School (3) 
Development, purpose, relation to elementary education, organization 
and administration, guidance, program of studies, community rela 
tionships. 6:10 P.M. 


Adult Education (3) Bish 
Extent and organization; interests, needs, and capacities of adult 
learners; teaching procedures for adults, including audio-visual aids; 
administration of programs; social values; review of recent literature 
Tues. and Thurs, 7:10 to 9:10 P.M. Conference hours: Tues, an 
Thurs., 6:10 P.M. 


Extra-classroom Activities (3) Fox, Bish 
Home room functions, emphasizing orientation and guidance; student 
self-government, clubs, assemblies, school publications. Mon. ang 


` l., 6:1 Р.М. 


Wed., 7:10 to 9:10 p.m. Conference hours: Mon. апа 


Thesis (3) The Staff 
SPECIAL SIX-WEEK SESSION 


July 1 to August 9 
The Curriculum (3) Hall 


Organized аз a curriculum workshop with lectures, conferences, ай 
group discussion. 11:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. Conference hours Мой, 
and Wed., 10:20 A.M. 


Child Growth and Development (3) Hall 
Nature of growth and the environmental factors that affect it, with 
a view to helping teachers to understand children. 9:10 to 10:10 
A.M. Conference hours: Tues. and Thurs., 10:20 A.M. 


Social Foundations of Education (3) Јагтай 
Social forces that shape policies, subject-matter offerings, and lime 
itations of the school; growth and development of present-day scho? 
practices in terms of cultural, social, economic, and political patterns 
8:00 to 9:00 A.M. Conference hours: Tues. and Thurs., 9:10 A.M. 


Trends in Elementary Education (3) Barnet! 
А survey of current practices descriptive of the emerging elementan 
school. 8:00 to 9:00 A.M. Conference hours to be arranged. 


Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) Bish 
Survey of current classroom practices with particular attention 0 
methods and techniques used by the Armed Forces; reviews of rece? 
literature, 9:10 to 10:10 A.M. Conference hours: Mon. and We? 
10:20 A.M. 
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257 Secondary Education: The Junior Fox, Bish 
High School (3) 

Purposes, objectives, and practices of good schools; organization and 


management; implementation of curricul um changes; public relations. 


Primarily for principals, :30 А.М, 10 12:30 P.M. phe жаніла hours: 
Tues, and Thurs., 10:20 » 11:20 A.M. 


272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) Fox 
Aims and objectives of supervision in relation to postwar wg 
Personnel problems, prd techniques, evaluation of school ef- 


ficiency, 10:20 to II: A.M. Conference hours: Tues. and Thurs., 
9:20 A.M. 


297-98 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


CLOSELY RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


First SESSION 
Psychology 125 Child Psychology 
Psychology Psychological Tests 
SECOND SESSION 
Psychology 230 Seminar: Educational and 
« Vocational Guidance 


and Guest Lecturers to be named later. (To 


ducation 209, 227, 257). 


Consultants 
assist with Е 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Firreen-Weex TERM 
T9-108 Element; of 


Electrical 


Current ins 
Ing- 


Electrical Enginee ring (3-3) Ames, Akers 


Engineering 9: magnetic and electric circuits, and direct- 
truments and machines; Electrical Engineering 10: alternat- 
Current circuits, instruments, and machines. Prerequisite: Physics 


7. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 20. Mon., 
ues., Wed., Thurs., and Fri., 7:10 to 8:25 P.M. 


ENGLISH 


First SESSION 


Freshman English (3) The Staff 


„ammatical review, exercises in composition, study, and criticism 
С. Prose essays. Section А: 8: IO A.M.; section В: 10:10 A.M.; section 
О P.M.; section D: 7:10 P.M. 


38 


2х 


ы 


IO 


un 
ы 
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Freshman English (3) The Staff 
Continuation of English 1. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 11:10 
A.M.; section C: 6:10 P.M.; section D: 7:10 P.M. 


Introduction to English Literature (3) Smith 
А historical survey. 9:10 A.M. 

Introduction to American Literature (3) Cole 
A historical survey from the beginnings to the Civil War. 6:10 P.M. 
Introduction to European Literature Smith, Venezky 


(3) 
Consideration of various types. Section А: 8:10 A.M.; section Bi 
7:10 P.M. 


Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3) Puppet 
Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1603. Prerequisite: English 


51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. 6:10 P.M 


Shakespeare (3) Ti ppet 
7:10 P.M. 

The Romantic Movement (3) Smith 
10:10 A.M. 

The American Novel (3) Cole 


Chronological development of fiction from the beginnings through 
the 1920's. 7:10 P.M. 


Seconp SESSION 


Freshman English (3) The Staff 
Grammatical review, exercises in composition, study, and criticism 
of prose essays. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 11:10 A.M.; sectio® 
C: 6:10 р.м.; section D: 7:10 Р.М, 


Freshman English (3) The Stafi 
Continuation of English 1. Section А: 8:10 a.M.; section В: 10:1 
A.M.; section C: 6:10 P.M.; section D: 7:10 P.M. 


Sophomore Composition (3) Howard 
A study of the modern short story, with exercises in narrative writ 
ing. Prerequisite: English 1-2. 9:10 A.M. 

Introduction to English Literature (3) Lintof 
А historical survey. 9:10 A.M. 

Introduction to American Literature (3) Coberlf 


А historical survey from the Civil War to the present day. 6:10 pA 


Introduction to European Shepard, Linto 
Literature (3) 
ion P: 


A consideration of various types. Section A: 8:10 A.M.; sect 
7:10 P.M. 
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3 
136 Shakespeare (3) Stone 
7:10 Р.м, 
152 The Romantic Movement (3) Linton 
IO: IO A.M. 
7: - : 
162 Victorian Poetry (3) Shepard 
Major English poets from 1830 to 1890. 6:10 P.M. 
FIFTEEN-WEEK TERM 
IS Freshman English (3) Greaves 


Grammatical review, exercises in composition, study, and criticism 
of prose essays. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M. 


Greaves 


28 Freshman English (3) 
1. Mon, Wed., and Fri., 8:10 a.m. 


Continuation of English 


Introduction to American Literature (3) Bolwell 


A historical survey from the beginnings to the Civil War. Mon., 


Ned., and Fri., 10:10 A.M 


Introduction to American Literature (3) Bolwell 


„historical survey from the Civil War to the present day. Mon, 
Ved., and Fri., 11:10 Алм. 


1758 The American Drama (3) Bolwell 


Readings and analysis of significant plays from the beginnings to the 
Present day. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 12:10 P.M. 


GEOGRAPHY 


First SESSION 
2x Elements of Geography (3) Quam 


General survey of earth regions, economic occupance of earth, and 


utilization of its resources. 10:10 A.M, (Room: D-200) 


108x Southwestern Asia and Soviet Union (3) Quam 


Phe: „ы . . тсс 
Phy sical, political, economic, and regional survey of USSR and the 
Near East. 11:10 AM 


SECOND SESSION 

I n 9 à ч ” 

22 Political Geograph y (3) Koenig 

зем; of the spatial structure, areal growth, and influence of states 

© ‘interplay ot geography and politics to the extent that these two 
etermine the policy of administrations. 8:10 A.M. 


275x Seminar : Geo 
Policy (3) 
A study of resources, people, and geo-political problems of selected 
nations or empires, Моп. Wed., and Fri., 8:10 Р.м. 


graphic Factors in Foreign — 


111—129 


2X 


N 


ч 


146х 
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FirrTEEN-WEEK TERM 


Economic Geography (3-3) — 
Description and interpretation of the economic utilization of earth 
regions; location of natural resources, staple crops, and industry, and 
the trade relations resulting therefrom. 6:10 P.M. 
GERMAN 
First SESSION 
First-year German (3) Legner, Cokenias 


Essentials of grammar and simple prose. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; sec 
tion B: 6:10 Р.м. 


First-year German (3) Legnef 
Continuation of German 1. Essentials of grammar and translation 


of simple prose. 8:10 A.M. 


Second-year German (3) Legnet 
Composition, conversation, readings in prose and poetry. 7:10 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 
First-year German (3) 2 Rogers, Cokenias 


Continuation of German 1. Essentials of grammar and translation 
simple prose. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 


Second-year German (3) Rogers 
Composition and conversation, readings in prose and poetry. 8:10 AMi 


Second-year German (3) Коре? 
Continuation of German 5. Composition and conversation, reading 
їп prose and poetry. 7:10 P.M. 


HISTORY 
First SESSION 


The Development of European Civili- К ауѕё 
zation (3) 

The political, social, economic, and cultural history of the Old World 

to 1500. 7:10 A.M. 

The Development of American Civili- Gray, Campbell 
zation (3) 

The political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United Stat 

in their world setting to 1865. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section 

7:10 P.M. 

History of Russia (3) — 

Main currents in economic, social, cultural, and political developmef! 


and world relations from the emergence of the Russian nation to t 
present. 7:IO P.M. 
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149 European Dipl matic History (3) س‎ 
Diplomatic relations of the European States from the Congress of 
ienna to the present. 8:10 A.M. 


174x Economic History of the United States (3) Gray 
Main trends in the developr ent of American agriculture, industry, 
and trade since 1607 with emphasis on tendencies and problems since 
the Civil War. 6:10 p.m 


181 Diplomatic History of the United States Purcell 
(3) 
Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivis 
With forei 
American 
7:10 P.M 


lisputes 
gn countries and their settlement; and the activities of the 

. e . б "wil lar 
secretaries of state and diplomatic agents to the Civil War. 


SECOND SESSION 


40 The Development of European Civili- Kayser 
zation (3) 


The economic, social, political, and cultural history of the Old World 
TOm 1500 to the present. 7:10 A.M. 


72 The Development of American Civili- Campbell 
zation (3) 

‚ ле economic, social, political, and cultural forces of the United States 

In their world setting from 1865 to the present, 7:10 P.M. 

Hispanic American Civilization (3) Wilgus 


Development of political, economic, soc 
the Ibero-Ameri 


, and institutional affairs of 


ican states in the period since independence. 6:10 Р.м 


163x Pan American Problems (3) Wilgus 
10:10 A.M, 
182 Diplomatic History of the United States Purcell 
(3) и. 
Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; putes 


With foreign countrie id the activities of the 
American secretaries of state and diplomatic agents since the Civil 
ar, 7:10 P.M 


Firreen-Weex TERM 


398 The Development of European Civili- Kayser 
„zation (3) 
1e political, social, economic, and cultural history of the Old World 

to 1500. Tues, and Thurs., 10:10 to 11:25 A.M. 

408 The Development of European Civili- Kayser 

Zation (3) 

he political, social, economic, and cultural history of the Old World 

since 1500, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 


The George Washington University 


Dean of 


دب 


LAW 
FIRST SESSION 


June 3-July 27 


Complete information concerning the description of courses 
and hours of instruction may be obtained from the Office of thé 


the Law School. 


Contracts (4) Spaulding 
Damages (1) — 
Negotiable Instruments (4) Oppenheim 
Security Transactions (4) 

Public Utilities (4) Collier 
Domestic Relations (1) — 


SECOND SESSION 


July 29-September 21 


Property I (4) Benson 
Damages (1) س‎ 
Restitution (4) — 
Conflict of Laws (4) Van Vleck 
Domestic Relations (1) مس‎ 


MATHEMATICS 
First SESSION 


College Algebra (3) Meats 


Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high school 
geometry, 7:10 P.M. 


с Analytic Geometry (3) Taylor, Meats 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of high scht 
algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of hi 
school trigonometry. Section А: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 5:10 P.M. 


с Integral Calculus (3) Meats 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. 6:10 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


College Algebra (3) — 


Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high schod 
geometry. 9:10 A.M. 


Plane Trigonometry (3) Johnsto? 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of hi 

school geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration theft 
for). 7:10 P.M. 


ТАе Summer Sessions. с 8 


19x Differential Calculus (3) Taylor, Johnston 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 
5:10 P.M, 


132 Differential Equations (3) Johnston 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 6:10 Р.м, 


Firreen-WeEEk TERM 
38 College Algebra (3) терту 
rerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high school 
geometry. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 
) "o "lh 
Plane Trigonometry (3) Williams, 
Prerequisite: two years 


6S 


of high school algebra and one year of high 
school geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration there- 
for), Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 10:10 A.M.; section B: Mon., 
Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M.; section C: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7:10 Р.м. 


125 Analytic Geometry (3) Williams, 
rerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of high school alge- 
Ta, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high 
School trigonometry. Section А: Tues, and Thurs, 10:10 to 11:25 
^44, section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 8:10 P.M. 
19S Differential Calculus (3) Taylor, Williams 
rerequisite: Mathematics 12. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 
А.М,; section B: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6:10 P.M. 


208 Integral Calculus (3) Taylor 
Terequisite: Mathematics 19. Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 to 11:25 A.M. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
FirrTEEN-WEEK TERM 
38 Mechanical Drawing (2) 


raiting-room fee, $5. 
Section B: Tues. 


Ritchey, Trumbull 

Section А: Mon. and Fri., 1:40 to 4:30 Р.м.; 

and Thurs., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M. 

48 Descriptive Geometry (2) Ritchey 
rafting-room fee, $3. Mon. and Fri., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M 

78 


Machine Drawing (2) Trumbull 
prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4. Drafting-room fee, $3. 
9n. and Fri., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M. 

Mechanism Drawing (2) Trumbull 
Ferequisite: Mechanical Engineering 3, 4, and 13. Prerequisite or 


concurrent registration: Mechanical Engineering 14. Drafting-room 
ее, $3. Mon. and Fri., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M. 


Mechanism (2-2) Cruickshanks, Trumbull 
rcrequisite: Mathematics 12, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
thematics 19. Mon., Tues., Thurs, and Fri., 12:10 Рм. 


85 


"13-148 


t3 
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PHILOSOPHY 
First SESSION 
Introduction to Philosophy (3) Gaus 


An introduction to the problems of the field of philosophy and the 
relevance to the vital issues of the present day. 6:10 P.M. 


Introduction to Philosophy (3) Gaus 
Continuation of Philosophy 1. May be taken concurrently with ! 
to complete year's course. 8:10 P.M. 


Logic and Scientific Method (3) Gaus 
A study of deductive and inductive logic and their application ! 
scientific method and to the social sciences. 7:10 P.M 


SECOND SESSION 


Introduction to Philosophy (3) — 
An introduction to the problems of the field of philosophy and the 
relevance to the vital issues of the present day. 10:10 A.M. 


Introduction to Philosophy (3) — i 
Continuation of Philosophy 1. 11:10 A.M 


^i a 

Ethics (3) -— 
A study of the problems of conduct and human relations as tl 
affect the present conditions. 7:10 P.M. 


PHYSICS 


FirrEEN-WEEK TERM 


General Physics (3) French and St 
Introduction to the scientific method as used in the study of enei 
and forces; physical properties of solids, liquids, and gases; phenome 
of heat and light. Prerequisite: high school algebra and plane , 
etry. Material fee, $6. (Each student must register for Lecture Ан 
В, and one of sections J to W. Registration must be apr roved by * 
Physics Department.) Lecture—section A: Mon., 11:10 A.M.; sect! 
B: Mon, 12:10 р.м, Recitation and laboratory—section J: We 
11:10 AM. and Mon., 2:40 to 5:00 P.M.; section K: Fri. 11:10 A» 
and Tues., 2:40 to 5:00 Р.м.; section L: Wed., 1:40 to 5:00 p.M. € 
tion M: Thurs., 1:40 to 5:00 P.M.; section N: Fri., 1:40 to 5:00 Р. 
section W: Sat., 8:10 to 11:30 A.M. 


General Physics (3) Cheney and Su 
Mechanics, wave-motion, sound, and the theory of optical instrum 
Prerequisite: Physics $, high school algebra, plane geometry. ? at 
rial fee, $6. (Each student must register for Lecture A or B, # 
one of sections J to W. Registration must be approved by the Phy“ 
Department.) Lecture—section A: Tues., 11:30 A.M.; section B: " 
6:10 p.m. Recitation and laboratory—section J: Mon., 1:40 to Я 
р.м.; section К: Thurs, 11:30 A.M. and Tues, 2:40 to 5:00 p 
section L: Wed., 1:40 to 5:00 P.M.; section M: Thurs., 1:40 10 51 
p.M.: section N: Fri, 1:40 to 5:00 P.M.; section T: Thurs., 6:10" 
9:30 P.M.; section W: Sat., 8:10 to 11:30 A.M. 
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78 General Physics (3) Cheney and Staff 
Electricity; magnetis ; the principles under 
power in everyday life. Prerequisite: Physics 5, high school 
plane geometry. Material fee, $6. (Each student must regi I 
Lecture A or B, and one of Sections ] to R Registration must be 
approved by the Physics Department.) Lecture—section A: Thurs., 
11:30 A.M.; section B: Thurs., 6:10 P.M. Recitation and laboratory— 
section J: Mon., 1:40 to 5:00 P.M.; section К: Tues., 1:40 to 5:00 P.M.; 
section L: Wed., 1:40 to 5:00 Р.м.; section N: Fri, 1 40 to 5:00 P.M.; 
section R: Tues., 6:10 to 9:30 P.M. 
8S General Physics (2) 
The 1 


and 


lying the uses of electric 


Brown 
experimental evidence concerning the nature of light, electricity, 
matter; practical developments of modern physics, such as X y 
apparatus, electron tubes, and radio. Prerequisite: Physics 6 and 7. 


Section A: Wed. and Fri, 11:10 A.M.; section B: Wed, and Fri. 
): IO P.M, 


FEQ p Y х 
558 T hysical Measurements (2) Cheney 
1еогу and use of the methods of precise measurement in the several 
fields of Physics. Prerequisite: Physics 6 and 7. Prerequisite or con- 
Current registration: Mathematics 19. Material fee, $6. Registra- 
Чоп must be approved by the Physics Department. Sat., 9:10 A.M. 
to I2 M, 
161$ Nuclear Physics (3) Gamow 
adioactivity, nuclear transformations, new particles; astre physical 
applications, Prerequisite: Physics 113-14. Tues. and Thu 7:35 
to 8:50 P.M. 
2228 Quantum Mechanics (3 Critchfield 
3 


Applications of quantum mechanical theory to special problems. A 
Continuation of 221x, which is prerequisite. Tues, and Thurs., 6:10 
to 7:25 P.M, 

2 А ` , ‚шан 
325 Advanced Electronics (3) Brown 
160гу and design of electron tubes and electronic circuits. Lectures 

and problems, Prerequisite: Physics 132. Wed. and Fri, 7:10 to 


8:25 рм, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
First SESSION 
9 Government of the United West, —————— 
States (3) 
Undamental Principles of political science and the organization of 
the Federal Government. Section A: 8:10 А.м.; section B: 6:10 Р.м 
10 T vex ч 
X Government of the United West, 
tates (3) 
th * organization of state and local governments; relationships with 
€ Federal Government; the functions of the federal, state, and 


cal governments in the United States. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section 
> 7:10 Рм, 


The George Washington University 
George Washing Universit) E 


117 Political Theory (3) Wes! 
7:10 A.M. 
171 International Politics and Organization (3) Johnston 
5:10 P.M. 
281 Seminar: International Law and Rela- Johnston 
tions (3) 
Mon. and Wed., 8:10 Р.м. 
SECOND SESSION 
10 Government of the United States (3) Tillem 


The organization of state and local governments; relationships WIE 
the Federal Government; the functions of the federal, state, and loc 
governments in the United States. Section A: 8:10 A.M.; section 


6:10 P.M. 
127x Commercial Law: Contracts, Agency, and Tillem 
Bailments (3) 
9:10 A.M. 
151x Public Administration (3) سے‎ 
7:10 P.M. 
FIFTEEN-WEEK TERM 
128$ Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Tillem 
Property, Sales, Mortgages (3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. 
PSYCHOLOGY 
First Session 
1 General Psychology (3) Hunt, Fehr 


The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. Section 
8:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M. 


2x Applied Psychology (3) Omwa 
The application of psychology in business, industry, medicine, 
guidance, education, and social problems. 11:10 A.M. 


116x Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt, Omw3 
The causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the various 9% 
of maladjustments and mental disorders. Section A: 9:10 А.М.) 
tion В: 7:10 P.M. 


125 Child Psychology (3) Оти 


A genetic approach to the study of the child. 10:10 A.M. 
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131 Psychological 
A survey of psy 
sonnel, clinical, 
6:10 рм, 


Tests (3) 
ological tests and their more commor 


and educational organizations, Material 


191 Experimental Psychology (3) 


Fehrer 


Psychologica 


1¢ application of experimental methods to various 
I I 


Problems, Material fee, $6. Mon., № ed., and Fri., 


197 Field Work in Ps ychology (3) The Staff 
Supervi 1 sychological service. Ad- 
icer of the Depart: ient, 


> sed field work in 
mission by 
Hours to be 


'ncies providing p 
permission of the Exec 


arranged, 


> 2 А . . . » . 5 
203 Research in Psy, hology Ihe Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged 
2 VA » vee . y 2 
217 Seminar: Clinical Psychology (3) Ives 
Mon. and Wed., 7:10 to 9:10 p.m 
22% $ PR. = Loc " 9° D; . 
““/ Seminar: Techni of Counseling (3) avis 
detailed sti | I techniques, and the types of counseling 


Problems likel 


employee co 
counselors and 


Tues. and Thurs., 7:10 to 9:10 Р.М 


299 Thesis (3) The Staff 


SECOND SESSION 


Ix General Psychology (4 Cofer 
J 5. 3 


1e fundamental principles un 


erlying human behavior. 9:10 A.M 


N 


Applied Psychology (3) Cofer, - 

1€ applications of psychol gy in business, industry, medicine, law, 
Büldance, education. and social problems. Section A: 8 IO A.M.; 
Section B: 7:10 рм. 
143x Personnel Ps 
Overs 
and Fr 


ychology (3) Bigger 
„Problems of personnel recruitment and selection. Mon., Wed., 
1., 7:10 to 8:35 рм. 


Social Psychology (3) 
1€ social fo ns of 
Ment to g 
The Psyc 
710 р.м, 


EE Ip. is 
undations of attitudes and behavior. Individual adjust- 
roup situations, such as the family, school, and occupation, 
iological bases of race prejudice, nationalism, and war. 


172 Psychology of Personality (3) Cofer 


Ontemporary approaches to the study of personality. 11:10 Ам. 


* Spanish 5-6 or 


The George Washington University 3 
198 Field Work in Psychology (3) The Staf 
Supervised field work in agencies providing psychological service 
Admission by permission of the Executive Officer of the Departm 


Hours to be arranged. 


ent 


204 Research in Psychology The Stal 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 

230 Seminar: Techniques of Guidance (3) Brewstel 
A survey of current trends and developments in guidance, Tues. ant 

Thurs., 7:10 to 9:10 P.M. 
300 Thesis (3) The Stal 
FirrEEN-WEEK TERM 
IS General Psychology (3) Hunt, ————, 
The fundamental principles 
Thurs., 11:35 A.M. to 12:50 P.M. 


underlying human behavior. Tues. ant 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
First SESSION 


French 
Cask 


ы . 1 wit 
Section А: 7:10 A.M.; sect 


3 


1 First-year French (3) 
Grammar, translation, pronunciation 

B: 6:10 P.M. 
2x First-year French (3) Cask 
Continuation of French 1. Section А: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P 
— ÓRÓ 


Second-year French (3) f 
Section / 


Reading of modern French, grammar rev iew, oral practice. 
9:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 


un 


Cask 


109 Conversation and Composition (3) 
7:10 P.M. 


Spanish* 

1 First-year Spanish (3) Doyle, ———y 
Grammar, translation, pronunciation. Section А: 7:10 А.М.; sect! 
B: 6:10 P.M. 

Downi 


2x First-year Spanish (3) ! 
Section А: 8:10 А.м.; $ 


Grammar, translation, pronunciation. 


B: 7:10 P.M. 

5 Second-year Spanish (3) Doyle, —— 
Reading of modern Spanish, grammar review, oral practice. Sec 
А: 9:10 A.M,; section В: 6:10 P.M. 

© ` ш 4 Й 
the equivalent is prerequisite for all second-group courses in Spa 


109 Conversation and Composition (3) 


129 The Spanish American Novel 


ы 


6 


110 


N 
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7:10 P.M. 


Vásquez 


Development of the novel in Spani Lectures, collateral 


reading, and class analysis of texts 6:10 Р.М 
SECOND SESSION 
French 
First-year French (3) Deibert 
Continuation of French 1. Section A: 7:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 Р.м 
Second-year French (3) х. wee 


Reading of modern French, grammar review, oral practice 
: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M 


Second-year French (3) Deibert 


Continuation of French 5. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 Р.м 


Conversation and Composition (3) — 
7:10 P.M 
Spanish 
First-year Spanish (3) Protzman, Alonso 


Continuation of Spanish 1. Section A: 7:10 a.m.; section B: 6:10 Р.м 

Second-year Spanish (3) — 

Reading of modern Spanish, grammar review, oral practice. Secti 
: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 7:10 P.M. 

Sec MER ч Ed 4 - " Š 

Second-year Spanish (3) Protzman, Alonso 
Ontinuation Of Spanish 5. Section A: 9:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 


Conversation and Composition (3) Alonso 
Ontinuation of Spanish 109, 7:10 P.M. 

The Spanish American Novel (3) Vásquez 

Continuation of Spanish 129. 6:10 P.M. 


FIFTEEN-WEEK TERM 


French 
First-year French (3) 
pu таг, translation, pronunciation. $ 
Tl, 10:10 А.м.; section B: Tues. and 
qitst-year French (3) 
,ntnuation of French 1. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri, 11:10 
"ә Section B: Tues, and Thurs, 11:35 A.M. to 12:50 Р.М. 
Second-year French (3) 
eading of у 


tion А: Mon., Wed., and 
hurs., 10:10 to 11:25 A.M. 


Г 


modern French, grammar review, oral practice. Section 
"On. Wed. and Fri, 10:10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and 'hurs., 


IO to 11:25 A.M, 


10; 
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1098 Conversation and Composition (3) — 
Tues. and Thurs., 11:35 A.M. to 12:50 P.M. 
127S French Literature of the Twentieth Keatini 
Century (3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10:10 A.M. 


Spanish 


" : & 7 А р 
1S First-year Spanish (3) —— 
Grammar, translation, pronunciation. Section А: Mon., Wed., ай 
Fri, 10:10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs., 10:10 to 11:25 А.М. 

— Am 


28 First-year Spanish (3) —— j 
Continuation of Spanish 1. Section A: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 1r: 
A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thurs, 11:35 A.M. to 12:50 РМ. 


5S Second-year Spanish (3) سے‎ 

Reading of modern Spanish, grammar review, oral practice. Sectl® 

А: Mon. Wed., and Fri, 10:10 A.M.; section B: Tues. and Thum 
10:10 to 11:25 A.M. 

— 


1098 Conversation and Compos ition (3) — 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


First SESSION 


12x Intermediate Shorthand and Transcription (4) Veo 
Review of the principles of Gregg Shorthand. Minimum dictati® 
speed of 80 words a minute attained. Prerequisite: Secret@ 
Studies 11 or the equivalent; ability to take dictation at 60 wor 5 
minute. Laboratory fee, $1.50. 5:45 tO 7:00 P.M. 


SPEECH 
First SESSION 


1 Principles of Effective Speaking (3) Benne 
Short informative speeches; delivery practice, pronunciation, enunt 
tion, and diction; impromptu speaking. Recording fee, $1.50. % 
tion A: 8:10 A.M.; section B: 9:10 A.M.; section C: 6:10 P.M.; sect! 
D: 7:10 F.M. 


ax Persuasive and Entertaining Speaking (3) Benne 
Special emphasis is placed on persuasive and entertaining spec 
This course is a continuation of Speech 1, which is prerequis® 
Recording fee, $1.50. 10:10 A.M. 

11 Training of the Speaking Voice (3) —— 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking vor 
Analysis of individual voices through recordings. Recording fee, $17 

А: 


Section 8:10 A.M.; section B: 6:10 P.M. 
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71 Speech Clini 
Individual and group lessons for problems of voice and articulation 
IsPing, dialects, cleft palate speech. Hours to be arranged 


102x Oral Inter 


pretation of Literature (3) — — 
Reading to 


others: theory and practice in the problems of com- 


municating meanings and emotion. Recording fee, $1.50. 8:10 A.M 


109 Radio Speaking (3) EV 

adio speeches, interviews, and discussions: news commentating; news 
reporting: plays. Prerequisite: three credit hours of speech. Record 
ing fee, $3, 7:10 P.M. 


Seconp SESSION 


>: Ф Р ~ ә y , 
Ix Principles of Effective Speaking (3) Tr ER CEI 
Short inform 


ative speeches; delivery practice; pronunciation, enunci 
tion, 


and diction; impromptu speaking. Section А: 8:10 A.M.; sect 
>QO:IOA M.; section C: 6:10 P.M.; section D 7:10 P.M, 


N 


› ‹ 

Persuasive 

Special emph: 
us Course 


and Entertaining Speaking (3) ЕЕЕ 

asis is placed on persuasive and entertaining speeches 
‹ is a continuation of Speech 1, which is prerequi 
Recording fee, $1.50. .10:10 A.M. 


11х Training of the Speaking Voice (3) -- 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking 
ysis of individual voices through recordings 
Section A: 8:10 a.m.: 


72 Speech Clinic 


Individual and 
lisping, dialects, 


102 ‘ ка е 
Ога! Interpretation of Literature (3) ————— 
cading to others: theory and practice in the problems of com- 
MUunicating meanings and emotion. Recording fee, $1.50. 6:10 рм 


section B: 6:10 Р.М 


group lessons for problems of voice and articulation 
cleft palate speech. Hours to be arranged. 


109x Radio Speaking (3) 
Radio i 1 


news 


speeches, interviews, and discussions: news commentating: 


R reporting; plays. Prerequisite: three credit hours of speech 
€cording fee, $3. 7:10 PM. 


STATISTICS 
First Session 
51 General Statistics 


С i (elementary) (3) 
tios cron of data, classification and tabulation, averages, construc- 
requency m s index numbers and quotients, dispersion, analysis of 
wt age Д "istribution, time series, correlation, and graphic presen- 
$$. x. rerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, 

^ tUre—6: 10 P.s; laboratory—Mon. and W ed., 8:00 to 9:15 Р.м 


jun 
N 


un 
N 


N 


A 


un 


Un 


un 
N 
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Mathematics of Finance (3) Weidi 
Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, sink 
ing funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, dey reciatiol 


building and loan associations. Prerequisite: one entrance unit й 


algebra. 9:10 A.M. 


Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 


This course emphasizes the meaning, uses, 


ates and attributes, measurement and enumeration, averages aii 


dispersion, frequency distributions and their cha racteristics, errors o 
cyclical rel 


measurement and their control, index numbers, trends, 


tives, purposive and random ampling in theory and practice, Cf 
i lications Prerequisi ont 


first hal 


and application of: Уай 


} n 


relation in theo 


entrance unit in algebra. tor) $s. This is the 

of a 6 cre course. | y spec arrangement with the 1 
structor, the second half, Statistics 116, must be completed beton 
credit is allowed. Lecture—7:10 р.м.; laboratory— Tues, and "Thurs 
8: to 9:15 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 
General Statistics (elementary) (3) Morro 


data. classification and tabulation, averages, construe 


s 


of index numbers and quotients, dispersion, analys 
n. time series, correlation, and graphic prese 
one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory 


4M. laboratory—Mon. and Wed, 3:20 u 


— 
sink 
100 


Mathematics of Finance (3) -— 
Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds 


amortization, và uation of depletable assets, dep recia’ 
entrance unit ў 


ing func 
building and loan associations, Prerequisite: one 
algebra. 6:10 P.M 


Statistical Method (3) Morro! 


Principles 
'ontinuation of Statistics 115. Prerequisite: Statistics 115. Labor 
tory fee, $5.  Lecture—7:10 P.M.; laboratory—Tues. and Thue 
© to 9:15 P.M 


FirrEEN-WEEK TERM 


General Statistics (elementary) (3) Weida, Morro 
Collection of data, classification and tabulation, averages, " 
tion and use of index numbers and quotients, dispersion, 
frequency distribution, time series, correl lation, and graphic 
tation. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebr 
$s. Lecture—Tues. and Thurs, 11:35 A.M. to 
tory—Tues, and Thurs., 3:20 to 4:35 P.M 


2:50 P.M.; 


Mathematics of Finance (3) Weida, Mort 
Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, si 
ing funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciati 
building and loan associations. Prerequisite: one entrance unit 


10:10 to 11:25 A.M 


algebra. Tues. and Thurs 
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144x 
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142 
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ZOOLOGY 
First SESSION 


Introduction to Zoology (4) Mortensen 
An introduct 


ion to the study of the structure, functions, and relation 
of animals, 


] and of the fundamental biological principles involved 
Material fee, $4.50. Section A: Mon. through Thurs.. I:40 to 4:30 
P.M.; section B: Mon. through Thurs., 7:10 to 10:00 P.M. 


Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3) Hansen 
ctures on the 
Sections of types, 


and Wed., 


organ systems of the vertebrates; laboratory dis- 
Prerequisite: Zoology 2. Material fee, $6. Mon 
1:40 to 4:30 Р.м, and Tues. and Thurs., 1:40 to 3:30 P.M 


Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) Hansen 


lhe Origin and early development of the individual and the forma- 
tion of organ systems, Emphasis is placed on the frog, chicken, and 
Pig, with reference to the human embryo. Prerequisite: Zoology 2 


and 141 or 142, Material fee, $6. Mon. and Wed., 7:10 to 9:00 P.M., 
and Tues, and Thurs., 7:10 to 10:00 Рм. 


TN rr " 
Research (3) Ihe Staff 
Investigation of special problems. Hours to be arranged. 
Thesis (3) The Staff 
SECOND SESSION 


Introduction to Zoology (4) Young 
Continuation of Zoology 1. Material fee, $4.50. Section A: Mon. 


through Thurs, 1:40 to 4:30 Pm.: section B Mon. through Thurs., 
7:10 to 10:00 P.M 


Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3) —— 
ontinuation of Zoology 141. Prerequisite: Zoology 2. Material fee, 


Mon. and Wed., 1:40 to 4:30 P.M., and Tues, and Thurs., 1:40 
to 3:30 P.M 


Research (3) The Staff 
"vestigation of special problems. Hours to be arranged. 
Thesis (3) 


The Staff 
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Graduate Council, 24 


History, courses in, 40-41 
Hospital services, 17-18 


Junior College, 23 


Law: 
Courses in, 42 
School of, 24 

Library facilities, 6-7 

Living accommodations and costs, 
19-20 


Master of Arts, degree of, 23, 24, 2 
Master of Science, degree of, 25, 24, 25 
Mathematics, courses in, 42-43 
Mechanical Engineering, courses in, 43 
Medical services, 17-18 


Officers of Administration, 4 


Philosophy, courses in, 44 
Physics, courses in, 44—45 
Political Science, courses in, 45-46 
Psychology, courses in, 46—48 


Refund of tuition, 18-19 

Registration, 16 

Regulations, 20 

Romance Languages, courses in, 48-50 


Schedule of courses, 55-62 
Secretarial Studies, course in, 5 
Spanish, courses in, 48, 49, 50 
Special Students, Division of, 26 
Speech, courses in, 50-51 

Staff of Instruction, 11-13 
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Student life, 19-20 


Trustees, Board of, 3 
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CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF 


Date 


1946 
Fart TERM: 
Sept. 23 and 24 
Sept. 26-28 


1947 


n N 
OE Se 
Jan. 17-25 ..... 
рг 7 ees 
Neb. ۹ TEPE 


April 4 and 5... 
May 13 


May 14-24 


Мау -25- ves 
МАР E E 
Sept. 23 and 24 
Sept. 25-2 


23-Jan. 1..| 


1946-47 


Day 


Monday and Tues 


Thursday through Sat 
05 a RD EID 
оге nce ex | 
Thursday through Sat- | 


day 


Thursday 
Thursday 


Friday through Saturday 


Monday ertt] hr] | n | 


Saturday 


Friday and Saturday... 
Tuesday 


Wednesday through Sat- | 
urday 


Sunday 
Wednesday 
Monday and Tuesday... 
Thursday through Sat 
EN РОН 


MEDICINE 


Occasion 


Presession examinations 
period for di 
academic усаг 1946-47 

Fall term begins 


rat ion 


Re 


Thanksgiving recess 
Christmas recess 


Classes resume 

Last day of classes 
fall term J 

Fall term examination peri 

1 resume for the 
ter term 

University 
Holiday 

Easter recess 

Last day of classes 
winter term 


for di 


m 


Convocation. 


for 


Winter term examination Ё 
riod 

Baccalaureate Sermon 

Commencement 

Presession examinations 


Registration period for i 
academic year 1947-48 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board « 


f Trustees of the University is composed of the President 
of th 


he University ex officio and the following persons by election: 


Robert Ved 


der Fleming, LL.D., Chairman 
enry Parsons Erwin, A.B., 


Secretary 
Newell Windom Ellison, A. 


B., LL.B., Assistant Sec retary 


Avery DeLano Andrews, B.S. LL.B. 

"^агепсе Aiken Aspinwall 

yman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 
John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B. 

John Henry Cowles. LL.D. 


emer Cummings, ph B. LL.B., LL.D. L.H.D. 
«c Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B. Ed.D. 
+p E Edgar Fleming, LL.M. 
‘Robert Elliott Freer, A.B., LL.M. 


‘homas Leigh Gatch, Сах United States Naval Academy, LL.B., 
Charles William Gerstenberg, Ph.B., LL.B., J.D. 
carles Carrol] Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B. ; T: 
Ulysses A Grant, id. B.S.. Graduate United States Engineers' School 
Gilbert Grosvenor A.M., LL.D, Litt.D. 
А Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 
Tired Henry Lawson, LL.B. 
'eodore Williams Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D. 
MS Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D. 
Merle T horpe, A.B. 
alter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B. 
s Xander Wilbourne Weddell, LL.B., Litt.D., LL.D. ~ 
lester Wells, B.S., Graduate United States Naval War C ollege 
x Xander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
larles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 
“yd Bennett Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSIY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Business Manager 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian; Curator of Art 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions; Director of y 
erans’ Education 

Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Registrar; Secretary of Ш 
Faculties / 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administrat 

Lester Allan Smith, A.M., Alumni Secretary 

George Howland Cox, Director of the Inter-American Center 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Activities for Men 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for Women 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Director of Physical Education for W отё 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Forel 


Countries 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
AND DISPENSARY 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Dean of the School of M edicit! 
Medical Director of the University Hospital 


Leo Gregor Schmelzer, A.B., Superintendent of the University Hospital 
John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Director of the Dispensary 


FACULTY AND 
STAFF OF INSTRUCTION IN MEDICINE 


EMERITUS FACULTY 
TON DONNALLY, A.M. MD. 
itus of Pediatrics 


GEORGE BAIN JENKINS, M.D 


rofessor E meritus c 


HARRY HAMP’ 


rojessor Emer 


f Anatomy 


HOWARD FRANCIS KANE, A.B. MD. 
TOlessor Emeritus of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
HURON WILLIS LAWS( М, M.S., M.D. 


rojessor Emeritus of Ob 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, A.M, M.D. 


Г S 
rojessor Emeritus of Medicine 


WILLIAM BEVERLY MASON, M.D. 
rofessor Emeritus of Oto-rhino-laryngology 
JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELL, A.B., M.D. 

rofessor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
GEORG 


roles 


tetrics and Gynecology 


E BYRON ROT H, A.B., M.D 


Sor Emeritus of Pharmacology 


STERLING RUFFIN, M.D, Sc.D 


» . 
fessor E meritus of Medicine 


ACTIVE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


ERRETT py 
RETI CYRIL ALBRITTON, A.B., M.D. i 
rojessor of Physiology. Consultant in Physiology, University Hospital 
g MARGARET ALLEN, L.R.C.P.S.I., D.P.H. ( а 
"structor in Pathology. Associate in Pathology, University and Gallinger 
'Ospitals » 
I [ 7 м, 
TARRY FORD ANDERSON, M.D. es э. 
a өм oj Dermatology and Syphilology. Consultant and Chief of Service 


ermatology and Syphilology, University Hospital; Consultant, Gallinger 
Ospital t | a 
WILLIAM STA 
T stant Cli 
ospital 
CHARLES 


l'ofessori. 


TON ANDERSON, A.B., M.D. 


nical Projessor of Pediatrics. Associate in Pediatrics, University 


ARMSTRONG, B.S., M.D., Sc.D. 
- al Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 
“RNOLD KENT BALLS, рир, 


4d ~ 2 : 
Junct Professor of Enzymology 


* On leay 
Ve of absence 1946—47 


The George Washington University 


EMIL HERBERT BAUERSF р = D, A.B., M.D б 
Clinical Instructor in Medici Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 
RALPH GREGORY BEACHLEY, M.D., Dr.P.H 
Adjunct Professor of Public Health Practice 
VIRGINIA PATTERSON BEELAR, A.B., M.D E 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and G0 
linger hospital. 
JOHN GORDON BELL, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryng logy. Associate in 
U er. ity Hos pital; Associate in Otolaryngolog 
p TH BENEDICT, A.B., M.D. 
slini al Instrui tor in Medicine Associate in Medicine, U1 ersit Hospit l 
WILLIAM KIRKMAN BILLINGSLEY, Jz., A.B., M.D 
n Medicine 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in 


laryngolog 


nit 


CATHARINE BIRCH, A.B., М.О, 
Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology. Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngolofl 
University Hospital 

BRIAN BREWER BLADES, A.B., M.D. j 
Professor of Surgery. Chief of Service in Surgery, University Ho pital; Ней 
of Department, Gallinger Hospital 

WALTER ANDRE W _BLOEDORN, A.M, M.D. 
Professor of Medicine; Dean of the School of Medicine Medical Dire 
University Hospital: nger Hospital 

LESTER SYLVAN BLUMENTHAL, A.B., M.D., M.S. 1х Мер 


А 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine As ociate in Medicine, University апа GM 


;onsultant, Galli 


linger hospitals 

STERLING BOCKOVEN, M.D. 
fssociate in Ophthalmology. Associate in Ophthalmology, Unive 
Gallinger hospitals 

DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A.M., M.D. м 
Clinical Professor of Surgery; Director of Health Administration; Univers) 
Surgeon. Associate in Surgery, University Hospital 

JE TER CARROLL BRADLEY M.D. | 

ate їп Oto-rhino-la! ^ Associate University Physician { sociali 

in dee iy ryngology - Cavers ey Hos pital 

SARA ELIZABETH BRANHAM, Pu.D., M.D., Sc.D 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 

CRENSHAW DOUGLAS B RIGG S, B.S., M.D. 

ical Instructor in Surgery. Associate in Surg ery, University Hospital 

ALFRED BRIGLIO, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine Associate in Medicine, University and сё 
lin ger hos pit als 

RADFORD BROWN, M.D. | 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology Íssociate in Obstetrics a 
Gynecology, University Hospital 

THOMAS McPHERSON BROWN, M.D. " 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine. Chief Medical Officer, Mt. Alto Ho 


] 
pita 


rsity a 


=> er 


The School of Medicine i 
g 
FREDERIC GERARD BURKE, B.S., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. Associate in Pediatri , University Hospital | 
JAMES THEODORE BURNS, М1 i 
Clinical Instru tor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, Unir ersity Hospital 
EDWARD ALEXANDER CAFRITZ, M.D H 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University Hospita 


PAUL CAL ABRISI, A.M 


assistant Professor of Anatomy 


RICHARD BERNARD CASTELL, A.B., MD. 


іса! Instru tor їп Medicine. Associate University Physician 
FREDERIC DUNBAR CHAPMAN, A.B., M.D.C.M. У 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and Gal 


finger hospitals 


WILLIAM WILEY CHASE, А.В, M.D. 
slinical Instructor in кту: ciate, m urge нои ои 
CLINE N. CHIPMAN, M.D. hesiology, U | 
Associate in Anesthesiol gy. Associate in Anesthesiology, University H 
PAUL CHODOFF, A.B., M.D. 
Mimical Instructor im Neurolo ry. Associate in Neurology, University and 
Gallinger hospitals 
ROGER MORRISON CHOISSER, B.S., M.D. 
TOlessor of Pathology. L 
ogy, University Hospital; Associate, Gallinger Hospital 


WILLIAM DUVAL CLAUDY, АВ, M.D. 
associate University Physician 
CHARLES SEYMOUR COAKLEY, MD. 
associate University Physician 
LAURENCE LEE COCKERILLE, M.D. | X 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate in Ob tetris and Gyne- 
cology, University Ho pital; Chief of Service in Gynecology, Gallinger Hospital 
HAZEN EUGENE COLE, B.S., M.D. us | 
nical Instructor in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University Hospital; Chie | 
as of Service, Gallinger Hospital 
COL RSEN BAXTER CONKLIN, A.M, М.Р. ч] \ i 
Clinical Professor of Medicine. Associate in Medicine, 1 niversity Hospital 
JOSEPH FRANCIS CONLON, D.D.S. te | 
nical Instructor in Dental Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University and 
rallinger hospitals 
ROBERT CARTER COOK { 
м, lessarial Lecturer on Medical Genetics 
PRANK DUNCAN COSTENBADER, B.S., M.D ‚ге | 
pm tstant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology. Associate in Ophthalmology, i 
‘Nversity and С allinger hospitals i 
RO ' 


Fa 


NALD ATMORE COX, A.B. M.D. ‚ JANE 527 
“stant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology; Associate l niversity Physictar 
Associate in Ophthalmol gy, University and Gallinger hospitals 


Oe a 
№ war leave 16-47. 


6 T he 


George Washington University 


GEORGE WILLIAM CRESWELL, A.B., M.D 
Associate in Dermatology and Syphilolo Associate in Dermatology and 
Syphilology, University Hospital; Associate in Dermatology, Gallinger Hospit 


JEREMIAH KEITH CROME ч M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and С^ necology. Associate in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, University Host 


WILLIAM GREEN CUSHARD М.р, ( 4 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. Associate іп Psychiatry, University Hos 
pital 

HENRY LAURAN DARNER, A.B., М.Р. ; 
Clinical Professor of Obstet and Gynecolo Associate in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, University Hospit 

CARL CALVIN DAUER, A.B., M.D., M.P Н .m 
Clinical Instructor їп Medicine. 4 ociate in Medicine, University Ho pital; 
Associate in Infectious Diseases, Gallinger Ho pital 

DAVID DAVIS, A.B., M.D, .À 
Associate іп Oto-rhino-laryngology. Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology, Une 
versity Hospital 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN DEAN, Jr., M.S., M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University and 

Gallinger hospital 

HERBERT HAROLD DIAMOND, M.D. E 
Clinical Instructor їп Pediatrics. 4 sociate in ау, diatrics, University Hospitali 
Associate in Contagious Diseases, Gallinger Ho 


UL FREDEI RICK DICKENS, M.D. ) 
'd e. Chief of Service in Medicine, Universiti 


SAMUEL MAYER DODEK, A.M., MD. 
Associate in Obstetrics ат 1 Gynecology. Associate in Obstetrics and Gynt 

cology, University Hospital; Chief of Servi ce in Obstetrics, Gallinger Hospit 

HARRY FILMORE DOWLING, A.B., M.D. E 
Clinical Professor of Medicine Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 
Chief of George Washington ‘Medi al Division, Gallinger Hospital 

JAMES SPENCER DRYDEN, M.D. К 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology. Associate in Ophthalmology, Universiti 


П 


and Gallinger hospitals 
JAMES ALBERT DUSBABEK, M.D. 4 
[i 1 Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate in Obstetrics at 
Gynecology, University and Gallinger ho pitals 
ADDISON McGUIRE DUVAL, M.D. b 
: sistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hiatry. Associate in Psychiatry, Univers) 
ospital 
Ж... EUGENE DYER, A.B., M.D., LL.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 
WATSON WILLIAM ELDRIDGE, Jr., M.D. { 
Associate in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 
CHESTER WILSON EMMONS, PH.D. 


Professorial Lecturer on Medical Mycolog 


The School of Medicine 


WATSON WILLIAM ELDRIDGE, Jr., M.D. 


ssociate in Medicine, Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 
OTTO ANDE RSON ENGH, АВ, М.р рк 
Clinical Instructor in Surge y. Associate in Surgery, University Hospital 
JULIUS ROBERT EPSTEIN, M.D. Sig sien de oye 
stinical Instructor in Obstetri nd Gynecology. Associate in Obstetrics and 


E. ology, University and Ga allinger hospitals 
JOHN EL 3 *УЕВЕТТ, A.B., M.D. 
SSOCK Z oe : As ociate in Medicine, University Hospital 
PAUL 24 0B EWERHARDT, M.D. nd 
Clinical Instr uctor in Psychiatry. Associate in Psychiatry, University Hospital 
JAMES JOSEPH FEFFER, A.B., MD. ni а= 
clinical In; tructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and Ga 
Neer hospitals 
AUBREY DAVID FISCHER, M.D. , 
associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology. Associate in Oho-rhino-laryngology, Uni- 
versity Host pit al 
PAUL FLEMING-HOLLAND, M.D. 
Ci EN 50 Medicine, Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 
CLARENCE KENDALL FRASE R, Рн.В., M.D. PEDE, T 
піса] In tructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate in Obstetrics and 
Gy "ecology, Universi t'y and Gallinger hospitals 
W AL TER FREEMAN, Pu.D., M.D. 


* ; 7 olog^ тї 
Professor of оо y. Consultant and Chief of Service in um logy, Uni 
versity Hospital: Chiz? , f Service in Neurology, Gallinger Ho 


ELMER Fl GITT, M.D 


*ocate in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 
LEON GERBER 
VIN OE, SR, M.D 7 1 
‘nical Instructor in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University Hospital 
WALTER HENRY GE RWIG, Jr., M.D. 97 
Clinic al Instructor in Surger Associate in Surgery, University and Gallinger 
ло Spi ! 


WILLIAM TRAVIS GIBB, M.D. ; viver sity 
Assistant Clinical Professor oj Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University 
los Spital 
"EDG AR LEONARD GOODMAN, M.D., MMS. ыйл. 
assistant Clinical Professor of Op hthalmology. Associate in Ophthalmalogy, 

niversity and Gallinger hospitals 

WALLACE HARRY GRAHAM, B.S., M.D. ‘ “al 
rojessorial Lecturer in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University Hospital 

ANGUS MacIVOR GRIFFIN, Pu. a 


ssociate Professor of Bacteriolog 


EDGAR DEUCHER GRIFF IN, АВ. ‚ M.D. 


ssociate im Psychiatry. у Ау” г in Psychiatry, University Hospital 


Иш... 


On leave of absence 1946—47. 


The George Washington University 


ROBERT HENRY GROH, B.S., M.D 
Cl al Instructor in Neurology. Associate in Neurology, University Hos 
pital; Associate in Neurology and in Neurosurgery, Gallinger Hospital 
MABEL HARLAKENDEN GROSVENOR, A.B., M.D. { 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics. Associate in Pediatrics, University 
Hospital; Chief of Service in Contagious Diseases, Gallinger Hospital 
ROBERT CUSTIS GRUBBS, A.B., M.S., M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Physiology 


CUSTIS LEE HALL, M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University Hospital 
ROSCOE WILLIS HALL, Рн.В., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry Associate in Psychiatry, University amd 


Gallinger Hospitals 
CHARLES ROBERT LEE HALLEY, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Professor of Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 
ROBERT HOWE HARMON, A.B., M.D. 
Associate University Physician 
JEROME BLAINE HARRELL, M.D A 
Associate in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University and Gallinger hospitals 
JOSEPH HARRIS, A.B., M.D 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate in Obstetrics and Gynt 
cology, University Hospital; Chief of Service in Obstetrics, Gallinger Hospit 
CLARENCE RICHARD HARTMAN, A.B. M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and Gal 
linger hospitals 
A. FIFE HEATH, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and Gallinger hof 
pitals 
JOHN RODERICK HELLER, Jr., B.S., M.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on V enereal Disease Control 
ROY HERTZ, Рн.Р., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and Gal- 
langer hospitals 
ROBERT PORT HERWICK, Рн.р., M.D., LL.B. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and 
Gallinger hospitals 
HERMAN ERTRESVAAG HILLEBOE, B.S., M.D., M.P.H. 
Professorial Lecturer on Tuberculosis Control 
HAROLD LESTER HIRSH, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and Gal 


li ger hos pitals 


CLAYTON HOWARD HIXSON, M.D. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate in Obstetrics and GJ 
cology, University Hospital 

HERMAN SOLOMON HOFFMAN, A.B., M.D. 

Associate in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 


The School of Medicine 
PEARL HOLLY, M.S., M.D gs MEET 
Associate in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and Gallinger 

pitals 

ALEC HORWITZ, M.S., M.D. 1 „луг Ыр 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery Assoc late in Surgery, : 
pital; Chie} of Service in Surgery, Gallinger Hospital 


VINCENT MICHAEL IOVINE, B.S., M.D 


DE "ij Sob t. Alt 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery Chief of Surgical Service, M 
Hospital 
CAROLINE JACKSON. AM. MD. — teta enc cac 
"linical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate in t 


"ynecology, University and Gallinger ho spitals 
RICHARD LEE JACKSON, M.D ita 
ШИШ Instructor in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University Hospital 
DOROTHY STEINLE JAEGER, MD ty Hospital 
Ssociate im Pediatric; Associate in Pediatrics, University Hospita 
RUSSEL JON JANSEN, M.D. l Gy 
ur) Рд ба s and Gynecology. Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, Unix ersity Hospital 
WILLIAM DABNEY JARMAN, B.S., M.D. pis : ital 
clinical Instructor in Urology. Associate in Urology, U козу THEE 
WILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, M.D kino-laryngology 
Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology Associate in Oto-rhino-—l aryngology 
University Hospital 
ELIZABETH KAHLER, M.D. 
ssociate University Physician 
SOLOMON KATZENELBOGEN, MLD. 4 
linical Professor of Psychiatry. Associate in Psychiatry, University Hospital 
MORTON SELWYN KAUFMAN, A.B., M.D. ; 
Clinical listrureor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate in Obstetrics and 
*ynecology, University Hospital 
ISABELLE KENDIG, Ри. i 
Ше in Psychiatry. Associate in Psychiatry, University Hospital 
IRVIN KERLAN, B.S., M.D., СРН. 1 ! 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 
HAYDEN KIRBY-SMITH, B.S., M.D. 


associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 


YPhilology, Universi 
JACOB KOTZ, MD. 


i } ғ sociate i bstetrics anc 
z"nical Professor of Ob tetrics and Gynecology. Associate in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, University Hospital 


JOSEPH KREISELMAN, MD. 


miststant Clinical Professor of Anesthesie logy. Associate in Anesthesiology, 
7 vt) 1 
niversity and Gallinger hospital 


HAROLD WALTER KROGH, D.D.S. 


осше in Dental Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University and Gallinger 
ospitals 


Associate in Dermatology and 
ty and Gallinger hospitals 


10 The George IF ashington University 


VASILIOS SIMOS LAMBROS, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Neurosurgery. Associate in Neurosurgery, University 
Hospital 


CARL JOHN LAUTER, M.S. 
Professorial Lecturer on Municipal Sanitation 


CHESTER ELWOOD LEESE, PH.D. 


Associate Professor of P. hysiology 

THOMAS MILES LEONARD, Рн.В., M.D. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. Chief Medical Oficth 
Gallinger Hospital 


EDWARD LEWIS, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Pediatrics. Associate in Pediatrics, University Hospital 


EDGAR WILLIAM LIGON, Jr., Pu.D. 


Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


JOHN HUGH LYONS, M.S., M.D. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University Hos 
pital 
LAWRENCE BREWSTER LYONS 
CAPTAIN, INFANTRY, Army ОР THE UNITED STATES, 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
GEORG E MAKSIM, M.D., M.S. iN Pep 


Associate in Pediatrics. Associate in Pediatrics, University Hospital 
BENJAMIN MANCI IESTER, M.D 
Associate in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, versity Hospital; Associate 
in Medicine dai à in a Ele, trocardiography, Gallinger Hospital 
JOHN BAYNE MARBURY, M. D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, Uni ersity and Сайт 
hospi tals я 


WILLIAM BERRY MARBURY, M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University Hospital 
WILLIAM STANLEY McCUNE, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University and 


Gallinger hospitals 

— JN ALEXANDE R McLENDON, B.S., M.D. 
Professor of Pediatric Associate in Pediatrics, University Ho pital; Consult- 
ant. Galli nger Ho. pital А 


HENRY JOHN RUSSELL McNITT, B.S. ix Мер. M.D. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecol 
ogy, University Hospital j 
WILLIAM CAREY MELOY, M.D, M.S. ix Mz». 


Associate in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, L niversity and Gallinger ho рий 


MARY BARBARA MILLS, M.S 
Instructor in Biochemistry 


JOHN MINOR, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University Hospital 


The School of Medicine | 11 


REGINALD HENRY MITCHELL, M.D. i DEXYD і 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. Associate in Pediatrics, University and Gal- 
linger hospitals 

DANIEL BRUCE MOFFETT, A.B., M.D. - qi 24, 

rolessor of Oto-rhino-laryngology. Consultant and Chief of Service in Oto- 
rhino-laryngology, University Hospital; Consultant, Gallinger Hospital 

WILLIAM R( ISS MORRIS, M.D. t ; 
{Associate in Surgery. Associate in Surgery, University Hospital; Consultant 
in Thoracic Surgery, Gallinger Hospital 

WILLIAM RUSSELL MOSES, M.D. ۹ 

ayunct Clinical Professor of Surgery. Chief Surgical Officer, Gallinger 
Hospital 

ARTHUR JAMES MOUROT, B.S., M.D. 

Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
LLOYD Н. MOUSEL, M.S., M.D. 
inical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
WALTER KENDALL MYERS, B.S., M.D. ; едк: 
r Ssistant Clinical Professor of Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University 

ospital; Chief of Service in Medicine, Gallinger Hospital 
“ARMON ROBERT NAPLES, BS. MD. 
Cli al In tructor in Ophthalmo y 


and Gallinger Hos pi 


Associate in Surgery, University Hospital 


Associate in Ophthalmology, University 
JULIUS SALEM NEVIASER, A.B., M.D. 
associate in Surgery. Associate 
92№лсе in Orthopedic з, Galli 
JOSEPH NEY, BS. M.D 


Clinical In tructor in Medicine. Associate in Medicine, University and Gal- 
Hnger hos pit 


in Surgery, University Hospital: Chief of 
nger Hospital 


MARGAR FT a ` 

MARGARET MARY NIC HOLSON, A.B., M.D. | 
Сїтї al Professor of Ped atrics. Associate in Pediatrics, University Hospital; 

Chief of Service in Pediatrics, Gallinger Hospital 

AARON NIMETZ, A.B. мр. 
“sistant Climcal Professor of Pediatrics 
and Gallinger hospitals 

GI 


“ORGE NORDLINGER, A.B.. M D. 


, ate in Obstetrics and Gynecolo у. Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
Соогу, University Ho pital; Chief of Service in Obstetrics, Gallinger Hospital 
JOEL NORTON NOVICK, M.S., M.D. 

-— nstructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology. Associate in Oto-rhino-laryn- 

08y, University Hospital; Associate in Otolaryngology, Gallinger Hospital 
ROOT 1 
ROGER О DONNELL, Jr., A.B., M.D 

Associate in Ob 
cole 


Associate in Pediatrics, University 


Imical ol 


tetris and Gynecology. Associate in Ob tetrics and Gyne- 
" у, University Hospital; Chief of Service in Gynecology, Gallinger Hospital 
SIDNEY OLANSKY. Мр 

` “nical Instructor in Medicine. A 
GILBERT OTTENBERG, A.M., M.D. 


Associate in Urolc 


ociate in Medicine, University Hospital 


EY. Associate in Urology, University and Gallinger hospitals 


The George Washington University 


INFRED OVERHOLSER, \.В. , M.D., Se.D. 
Professor. of — iatry. Consultant and Chief of Service in Psychiatry, 


University Hospital; Consultant, Gallinger Hospital 
HOWARD POPE PARKER, A.B., M.D 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology {ssociate in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


ology, University and Gallinger hospitals 
KATHERINE ELIZABETH PARKER, A.M, M.D. 

Glinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate in Obstetrics and 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
The School of 


Medicine of The George Washington University was 
Opened in March 1825; of the medical schools now in existence in the 
mted States, it is the eleventh in chronological order of founding. The 
Diversity Hospital and Dispensary were established in 1898 and made 
3 part of the organization of the School. 
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The School is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and is one of the medical colleges which have been designated con- 
tinuously as “class A” by the American Medical Association. The de- 
grees of the School of Medicine are recognized by all state examining 


boards. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


Each year of the medical curriculum is divided into two terms of 
sixteen weeks each. The curriculum for the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine must begin with the fall term. 

The salient features in the method of instruction are thorough labora- 
tory training, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, with recitations and 
lectures to clarify the many problems presented. The clinical material 
in the various hospitals and out-patient departments is utilized to the 
fullest extent for both clinical instruction and laboratory work. 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


The George Washington University Hospital—With the aid of à 
grant from the Federal Works Administration in the amount of $2,700; 
000.00, a new 400 bed hospital is being constructed. It will occupy the 
block bounded by 22d Street, 23d Street, I Street, and Washington Circle 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, Northwest. Its purpose is to supplement the 
existing hospital resources of the District of Columbia for the care of 
patients, the education of physicians and nurses, and the advancement of 
medical knowledge. 

The new hospital will be staffed and controlled by the faculty of the 
George Washington University School of Medicine. Upon completion 
it will provide excellent clinical material for the instruction of medical 
students. Virtually every specialty in the field of medicine and surgery 
will have especially assigned space and equipment in this splendid new 
institution. 

The present hospital and dispensary are adjacent to the School of 
Medicine. 

Medical School Building.—The building housing the School of Medi- 
cine is a five-story structure with lecture rooms and classrooms, labora 
tories, and students' rooms. 

Laboratories.—A. four-story laboratory building is adjacent to thé 
main medical building. The major laboratories are for anatomy, his- 
tology and embryology, bacteriology, hygiene and preventive medicine 
biochemistry, pathology, pharmacology and physiology, and clinical miero- 
scopy. They are fully equipped to enable students to pursue adequately 
the laboratory courses and to acquire the technical skill necessary if 
modern clinical and investigative work. 
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Medical Library.—lhe Library contains a selected reference collec- 
tion of more than 5,000 volumes, and provision is made to add to it the 
important new medical works. ‘The principal medical periodicals are 
received regularly. 


GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


The Library of the Surgeon General’s Office of the United States 
Army is the most complete general medical library in the world. In 
addition to its great collections of medical works, all leading medical 
Periodicals of the world are available. This Library, as well as the 
Library of Congress, the Public Library, and the many excellent libraries 
of the various government departments, is available to students and 
teachers through a service maintained by the Medical School Library. 

The Army Medical Museum affords opportunity for studying the 
Conditions met in military and general medicine and surgery. Its collec- 
tion of anatomical and pathological specimens is unequaled by any other 
Museum in this country. The Museum of Hygiene, the National Mu- 
seum, the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic Gardens, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture all afford opportunities for study in Medicine and its 
allied sciences 


CLINICS 


les 


The city of Washington, with about a million inhabitants, provic 
ample clinical material. The University Hospital and Dispensary furnish 
Clinical facilities and a large proportion of the materials studied in the 
Courses in pathology and clinical pathology. 

The University Hospital.—All clinics are under the supervision of the 
Dean, who is also Medical Director of the Hospital. 'This insures the 
highest possible utilization of available clinical material for teaching 
Purposes and the proper supervision of clinicians and students; it brings 
the individual student into direct contact with patients and requires him 
to do, under authoritative supervision, the clinical and laboratory work 
necessary for diagnosis and treatment; and it permits proper interpreta- 
tion of the conditions occurring during the progress of cases and promotes 
the keeping of adequate records. Clinical and clinico-pathological confer- 
ences are held in which the history of cases, the physical findings, labora- 
tory records and the post-mortem pathology when available, are pre- 
sented and correlated. 

The University Dispensary—The Dispensary has a large out-patient 
Service in all departments, to which several thousand visits are made 
annually, Fourth-year students are assigned in rotation by sections for 
clinical instruction in the Dispensary. 

Gallinger Municipal Hospital—Clinical instruction is available in all 
branches of medicine. A great wealth of clinical material is afforded 
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in this hospital by ordinance of the municipal authorities of the District 
of Columbia, whereby one half of the patients are assigned for treat- 
ment and clinical teaching to members of the Faculty of this School, 
nominated by this University. Third-year students serve their clinical 
clerkships at this institution. 

Children's Hospital.—C 
and orthopedic surgery. 

Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary.—Clinical instruction in 
medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynecology, and the specialties. 

Garfield Memorial Hospital.—Clinical instruction in gynecology and 
obstetrics in the out-patient department, on the wards, and in the oper- 
ating room. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital.—Clinical instruction in mental and nervous 
diseases, medicine, post-mortem work, and gross pathology. This hospital, 
with five and one-half thousand beds, is maintained by the United States 
Government. The psychiatric clinic is one of the largest in the world. 

Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital.—Clinical instruction in 
ophthalmology, otology, rhinology, and laryngology. 


nical instruction in pediatrics, dermatology, 


ADMISSION 


Sixty* hours of credit applicable toward a degree in this University or 
another college of liberal arts and sciences are required for admission 
to the School of Medicine. 

A credit hour represents one class hour or a minimum of two labora- 
tory hours a week for a period of one term of approximately fifteen 
weeks. 


SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
Secondary School Requirements 


Of the fifteen secondary school units required, three must be in Eng- 
lish, two in one foreign language (ancient or modern), one in algebra, 
one in geometry, one in history, and one in science (botany, chemistry, 
physics, or zoology). Eleven of the units offered must be in English, 
foreign language, mathematics, science, and history. 


Premedical College Requirements 
SIXTY* CREDIT HOURS 
1. Chemistry, sixteen credit hours as follows: (a) eight credit hours 
in general inorganic chemistry, of which at least four credit hours are 
laboratory work (qualitative analysis may be counted as general in- 


organic chemistry) ; (4) eight credit hours or a one-year college course 
of organic chemistry, including laboratory work. 


* Beginning September 1947, premedical college requirements must total ninety credit hours. 
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2. Physics, eight credit hours, of which at least two credit hours are 
laboratory work. It is recommended that this course be preceded by one 
in trigonometry. 

Biology, eight credit hours, of which at least four credit hours are 
laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by a course of eight 
credit hours in either general biology or zoology, or by four credit hours 
each in zoology and botany, but not by botany alone. 

4. English composition and literature, six credit hours: the usual intro- 
ductory college course or the equivalent. The student should develop 
facility in speaking and writing English. 

5. Modern foreign language: a reading knowledge, preferably of 
French or German. 

6. Electives. It is recommended that the remaining credit hours re 
quired include: (a) comparative vertebrate anatomy; (5) qualitative 
and quantitative chemical analysis; (c) social science and psychology 


ADVANCED STANDING 


A student who has satisfactorily attended one or two years at any 
other “class A” medical school, and who has the necessary preliminary 
educational requirements, may be admitted to advanced standing. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


1. Full directions for application will be furnished on request. The 
applicant should ask the registrar of each college previously attended 
to send an official transcript of record to the Director of Admissions, 
The George Washin; 
Without the original 
factory, 


{оп University. Photostatic copies of credentials 


signature of the certifying authority are not satis- 
À recent photograph, with signature, is required of each applicant. 
As the number of qualified applicants for admission to the School 

each year far exceeds its capacity, the candidate for admission should 

secure from the colleges attended completely compiled premedical cre 

dentials and send them for evaluation well in advance of the term for 

which he is applying. 

4. A fee of $3 to defray the costs of completing the records for final 
consideration for admission must accompany each application. 


REGISTRATION AND ADMISSION TO CLASSES 


Registration in the School of Medicine is for a period of one academic 
year (two successive terms). After the student has entered the courses 
of instruction he is obligated for the full tuition for the academic year. 
No part of the tuition will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for 
any cause. Acceptance by the School of a student's fees does not in any 
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way obligate the School to accept the student for any subsequent year, 
and the right is reserved to drop any student from the School whenever, 
in the interest of the student or the School, the Faculty deems it advisable 
to do so. 

Students are admitted to classes on presentation of the Comptroller's 
ticket, which is issued when all required fees have been paid. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


The following fees have been adopted: 
University fee, for each term or for any part thereof $8.00 
Tuition fee, for each 
Fee for special examin 
Graduation fee 


ademic 


University ЁЕЕ 

Payment of the University fee, charged all students, covers all expenses 
incident to registration and, in addition, secures to them the following 
University privileges: (1) the issuance of three certified transcripts of 
record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement Office; 
(3) the use of the University library facilities, except as otherwise desig- 
nated; (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, 
unless otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the University Hatchet, 
the student newspaper; (7) admission to University debates; (8) medical 
attention and hospital services as described under Health Administration, 
pages 26 and 27. These privileges, however, with the exception of the 
issuance of transcripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in resi- 
dence, when he withdraws or is dropped from the University. 


PAYMENT or FEES 


Fees for each term (including the University fee) are $275, payable 
in advance. 

АП fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University, 
725 Twenty-first Street NW. Fees due must be paid at the time of 
registration; no student is permitted to complete registration or to attend 
classes until fees are paid. 

On account of the many applications for admission, and as the size of 
each class is limited, places can be reserved only for those qualified 
applicants who remit a deposit of $100 which will be credited toward 
the tuition of the first term. Should unusual circumstances arise whereby 
the matriculant is unable to attend, this initial payment, less a charge 
of $50 for registration, transfer, etc., will be returned up to one month 
before the opening of the session. 

Students will be required to pay for injury to apparatus and other 
University property. All breakage and loss not directly traceable to an 
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individual student are assessed pro rata. Each student is required, at the 
completion of laboratory courses, to replace or pay for all articles of 
equipment which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. Credit for work 
will not be given until this is done. 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stetho- 
Scope, hemocytometer, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, 
$350; second year, $150; third year, $100; fourth year, $100; total $700. 


Loan Funps 


For information concerning loan funds consult the Chairman of the 
Committee on Student Loans and Scholarships, The George Washington 
University. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Women Students—Women students under twenty-one years of age 
Who carry twelve or more credit hours of academic work must have 
their residences approved by the Director of Activities for Women before 
their registrations can be completed. 

Application for room reservations should be made well in advance. 
Forms for application, together with detailed information, may be 
obtained from the Director of Activities for Women. The prices stated 
below are subject to change without notice. 

The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall: single rooms with breakfast 
and dinner are $55 a month; double rooms with the same service ar: 
$48 a month a person. 

Staughton Residence Hall: single rooms are $27 a month; double 
rooms are $20 a month a person. 

Men Students.—For information concerning dormitories #ог men, 
consult the Director of Activities for Men. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated in 
the University Catalogue. 


ABSENCE 


Absence is not allowed unless an excuse is obtained from the Dean or 
the instructor. 
bsence consists in being away from a class or clinic during a sched- 
uled period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, or leaving before 
tither is dismissed. 
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Excuse for absence due to sickness must be accompanied by a certificate 
signed by the attending physician and must be filed in the Office of the 
Dean. 

For every unexcused absence a department will deduct one-half of one 
per cent from the student's final grade in the subject involved. 


GRADES 


The following grading system is used: 4 (90-100); B (80-89); С 
(75-79) ; D (65-74), condition; E (below 64), failure; Inc., incomplete. 
The passing grade in each subject is C. 


FAILURE 


A student who has failed in any subject will not be advanced until 
such failure is removed and then only by authority of the Committee on 
Scholarship. АП conditions must be removed at the next make-up 
examination period provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held 
at the end of each term. 

A student who fails to appear at a regularly scheduled final examina- 
tion will not be examined until the next regular examination, except by 
special permission of the Committee on Scholarship. For make-up 
examinations to remove conditions, a fee of $5 will be charged for each 
subject. 

All students in the School of Medicine are required to take Part 1 
and Part II of the National Board Examinations, except that students 
from those states and foreign countries which do not recognize the 
National Board may be exempted from Part II by action of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarship. 


SPECIAL UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE ADVANTAGES 
HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


The payment of the University fee entitles students to health services 
hereinafter described. Through reports from the students and Univer- 
sity officials, the University attempts to keep informed as to all cases 
of illness among its students. "This service is primarily diagnostic in its 
intent. It also provides first aid in the event of an emergency. 

Medical privileges include: (1) the physical examination of all enter- 
ing students; (2) three visits by the University physician or surgeon, 
office or res'dence (District of Columbia) in any one illness, exclusive 
of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; 
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(3) hospitalization, including board, medicine, and nursing in the Univer- 
sity Hospital for not more than two weeks during an academic year— 
the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. 
The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, two weeks) is also 
to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. 

This medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred 
Previous to the University term or prior to payment of the University 
registration fee. 

Students are allowed, if they so desire, to engage physicians and nurses 
of their own choice, but when they do so they will be responsible for the 
fees charged. 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to 
limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, 
by his misconduct or breach of the rules of the University, made himself 
ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Administration has authority to 
determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) students who 
have severed their connection with the University are ineligible for 
medical benefits. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS* 


All first-year students are given a comprehensive physical examination 
by the Department of Health Administration upon admission to the 
School of Medicine. The students are informed of the findings and ad- 
vised regarding such measures as will tend to maintain a high standard 
of health. 

In addition medical students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis 
Case Finding Program which the School has maintained since 1938-39. 
Under this program all students receive tuberculin tests, X ray exami- 
nations, and such special attention from chest specialists as is necessary 
to reduce to a minimum the dangers from tuberculosis to which medical 
Students are believed to be subject. Students are immunized against 
those diseases for which proven prophylactics exist. 


AWARDS AND Honor SOCIETIES 


John Ordronaux Prize—This prize of $70 is awarded annually to 
the member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine who has 
Completed the four-year medical course with the highest scholastic 
Standing, 

William Beaumont Medical Society—Medical students showing un- 
Usual ability are elected by the active members of this society, which 
was founded to encourage and stimulate individual investigation. 


*A 


period 


charge of $2 is made if a student fails to appear for a physical examination during the 
set for this purpose, 
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A. F. А. King Obstetrical Society —The fifteen students in the third 
and fourth year classes who maintain the highest grades in their work 
in obstetrics are eligible for membership. 

Smith-Reed-Russell Society.—Students of the third and fourth years 
who maintain a scholastic average of 86 per cent are eligible for associate 
membership. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING Corps, U. S. Army, MEDICAL UNIT 


A Medical Unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is established 
in this School by authority of the Secretary of War, and an officer of the 
Medical Corps of the Army is detailed to the University for super- 
vision. and instruction of the unit. 

Membership in the Unit, which is voluntary, is open to any physically 
fit male-student who is a citizen of the United States. The instruction 
is divided into two two-year courses, the basic and the advanced. Stu- 
dents who satisfactorily complete the basic course may, up to the quota 
allowed by the War Department, enter the advanced course. A student 
who enters the advanced course receives approximately $200 from the 
Government. He is obligated to complete the course. 

A student who successfully completes the course is recommended for a 
commission in the Medical Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps, if he desires 
appointment. А graduate may, aíter completion of one year's internship 
in a civil hospital, compete in the examinations held yearly for appoint- 
ment as first lieutenant in the Medical Corps, Regular Army. 


HosPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


Interns and residents are appointed annually in the University Hospital. 

Students who, aíter graduation, desire internships in other hospitals 
should apply directly to the institution which they wish to enter. A list 
of hospitals approved for intern training is published annually in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, and a copy of the list 
may be consulted in the Office of the Dean. 


COMMISSION ON LICENSURE, District OF COLUMRI A 


Graduates who wish to take the examinations of the Commission on 
Licensure, District от Columbia, or desire to use the District license 
for reciprocity with the states, should apply to the Secretarv, Commis- 
sion on Licensure, Healing Arts Practice Act, District Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SOCIETY 


The George Washington University Medical Society was established 
in 1905. All alumni and members of the Faculty are eligible for member- 
ship on election. Meetings of the Society are held in the School of Medi- 
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cine on the third Saturday evening of each month from October to May. 
Senior students are invited to attend the meetings of this Society. 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


The work of the School is organized under the following departments: 
Anatomy; Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine; Biochem- 
istry; Dermatology and Syphilology; Medicine; Military Science and 
Tactics; Neurology; Obstetrics and Gynecology; Ophthalmology; Oto- 
thino-laryngology; Pathology; Pediatrics; Pharmacology; Physiology; 
Psychiatry ; Surgery; and Urology. 


CLINICS 


Courses of clinical instruction are included in the announcements of 
the clinical departments. The Dean prepares schedules of clinics and of 
Student section assignments to the various hospitals and dispensaries. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
Medicine, the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
Cine must be at least twenty-one years of age, of reputable character, 
and free of a!l indebtedness to the University. He must have satisfied 
the admission requirements, completed satisfactorily not less than four 
academic years of study as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed 
all required courses, and passed satisfactorily all prescribed examina- 
tions, 


COMBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


The candidate registers in the Junior College for the freshman and 
Sophomore years of the premedical curriculum and in Columbian College 
for the junior year. In order to be recommended for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, he must complete at least ninety credit hours of pre- 
Scribed colege work exclusive of Physical Education (at least thirty 
credit hours and one year ot residence must be completed in Columbian 
College), and the first year ot the medical curriculum. Upon satisfac- 
tory completion of the fourth year in the medical curriculum the student 
becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
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Honors 


A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course with an 
average grade of 4 may be recommended for graduation “with dis- 
tinction”. 


GRADUATE AND POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


In cooperation with the Kellogg Foundation, the School of Medicine 
offers annual intensive refresher courses for physicians with previous 
specialty training who wish to be brought up-to-date in the constant 
changes occurring in the techniques and methods of general medicine and 
the specialties. 

In planning this series, the Medical School takes advantage not only 
of the usual hospital and health facilities of a city and its less urban 
surroundings but also of the great federal hospitals and research insti- 
tutions in the National Capital. The postgraduate work, handled 
through lectures, roundtable discussions, and clinical training, is under 
the direction of the staff of the School of Medicine and a large guest 
faculty from all parts of the country selected because of eminence in the 
specialties. 

The 1946 series included the following specialties as well as a course 
in general medicine: 


Anesthesiology Internal Medicine 
Geneial Surgery Obstetrics 

Gynecology Pediatrics 

Infectious Diseases Psychiatry and Neurology 


Public Health Practice 


Correspondence relative to this series of postgraduate courses should 
be addressed to the Director of Postgraduate Instruction, The School 
of Medicine. 


In addition to the program described above, an annual, intensive, one- 
week postgraduate course for physicians is offered by the Department 
of Ophthalmology in the following subjects: Ophthalmic Pathology, Sur- 
gery, and Orthopti $. 


ORTHOPTIC TECHNICIAN TRAINING COURSE 


А six-month course, of 675 hours of clinical and classroom work, i$ 
offered for the training of orthoptic technicians by the Department of 
Ophthalmology. 
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MEDICAL TECHNOLOGISTS COURSE 

The course for medical technologists consists of twelve consecutive 
months of didactic and practical work in all phases of clinical laboratory 
technique. The course meets the full requirements of the Registry of 
Medical Technologists and the American Society of Clinical Patholo- 
gists. Prerequisite: Biology, 12 credit hours of which at least 6 must be 
Zoology. The other 6 may be elected from: Histology, Embryology, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Parasitology, and Bacteriology. Chemistry: Gen- 
eral Inorganic Chemistry, 8 credit hours of which at least 4 credit 
hours must be laboratory work. Quantitative Analysis: at least 4 credit 
hours with not less than 1 credit hour of laboratory work. (Organic 
Chemistry may be substituted for Quantitative Analysis, for the pres- 
ent.) Electives: Sufficient to give a total of 60 hours of college credit. 
The following courses are highly recommended but they are not re- 
quired: Physics, Biochemistry, Advanced Bacteriology, and Mathematics. 


For application blanks and further information, address the Director 
of Admissions, The George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this BULLETIN, under the alphabetically ar- 
ranged names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of 
instruction offered by the School of Medicine. The courses here listed 
are subject to some slight change. The University reserves the right to 
withdraw any course announced. 


EXPLANATION OF Course NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 


The number which precedes the name of a course indicates the term 
of the academic year in which that course is offered. An odd number 
indicates that the course is offered in the first term; an even number, 
that it is offered in the second term; and a double number (e.g., 343-44), 
that it begins in the first term and continues in the second. 

A number in parentheses after the name of a nonprofessional course, 
indicates credit hours. 

First-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; second-year courses, 
from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 400; and fouth-year 
courses, from 401 to 500. 


АМАТОМҮ 


Ira Rockwood Telford, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
Paul Calabrisi, A.M., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 


101 Gross Anatomy The Staff 
Instruction in osteology, followed by the careful dissection and study 
of the entire body. Fifteen hours a week. 


Histology and Embryology The Staff 
The histogenesis and microscopic structure of the tissues and organs 
of the human body. Twelve hours a week. 


Neuro-Anatomy The Staff 


Fifteen hours a week. 


Research The Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive Officer 


Ralph Gregory Beachley, M.D., Dr.P.H., Adjunct Professor of Public 
Health Practice 


Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 


Mary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Instructor in Bacteriology 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


Roscoe Roy Spencer, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine 

Charles Armstrong, B.S., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
ventive Medicine 

Rolla Eugene Dyer, A.B., M.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
ventive Medicine 

Royd Ray Sayers, A.M., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Industrial 
Hygiene 

Sara Elizabeth Branham, Ph.D., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
Preventive Medicine 

Chester Wilson Emmons, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Medical My- 
cology 

Willard Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Medical 
Zoology 

James Stevens Simmons, M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
Preventive Medicine 

John Roderick Heller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Venereal 
Disease Control 

Herman Ertresvaag Hilleboe, B.S., M.D., M.P.H., Professorial Lec- 
turer on Tuberculosis Control 

Carl John Lauter, M.S., Professorial Lecturer on Municipal Sanitation 


Robert Carter Cook, Professorial Lecturer on Medical Genetics 


112 General Bacteriology (4) Griffin 
A study of the fundamentals of bacteriology, including industrial and 
hygienic applications. Several groups of bacteria, yeasts, and molds 
are studied in the laboratory. Material fee, $7.50. Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat., 9:10 A.M. to 12:00 M. 


(34) 
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209 Bacteriology, Parasitology, and Parr, Griffin 


Immunology 
Bacteriological techni nique study of micro-organisms and parasites re- 
lated to medical and kygienic pro blems. Methods of diagnosis are 


stressed and immunological procedures and theory fully treated. Eight- 
een hours a week for fourteen weeks. 


Immunology and Serology Griffin 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 112 or 209. One hour a weck. 


Fundamentals of Hygiene and Parr and Staff 
Preventive Medicine (2) 
An introduction to the study of preventive medicine and hygiene, in- 


volving subject matter suitable for the student of medicine who has 
not yet had clinical training. Two hours a week. 


Research in Bacteriology The Staff 
Time and credits to be arranged. 

Staff Seminar (1-1) Parr and Staff 
Bi-weekly throughout the year. 

Public Health Practice Beachley 


The application of the principles of preventive medicine in health de- 
partment practice, One hour a week, 


Industrial Hygiene (1) Sayers 
For senior medical students and qualified graduate students. — 
course dealing with the problems of health maintenance and disease 
prevention and cure as affected by industry, 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, Executive Officer 
*Arnold Kent Balls, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Enzymology 
William Henry Sebrell, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Nutrition 


Carleton 


Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 


Mary Barbara Mills, M.S., Instructor in Biochemistry 


113-14 Biochemistry Roe and Staff 


N 
N 
+ 


N 
N 
ui 


226 


229—30 


299-300 


404 


* On leave of absence 1946—47 


Physiological and clinical chemistry for the first-year medical student. 
Two lectures and two three-hour laboratory periods a week, 
Biochemistry (2-2 or 4-4) Treadwell 
A lecture (2-2) and laboratory (2 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. M 
be arranged. 


-2) course for nonmedical students. 
aterial fee, $12 a term, Time to 


Biochemistry of the Enzymes (elective) 

Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of the enzymes and 
enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 ог 221. (Not 
offered in 1946-47.) 


Biochemical Preparations The Staff 
Material fee, $10. Time and credits to be arranged. 

Biochemical Laboratory Method; The Staff 
Material fee, $10. Time and credits to be arranged, 

Biochemistry Seminar (1-1) Roe 
i А lita t ^ } lA f 


ature in the field of biochemistry, mainly for graduate 
to a limited number of specially qualified medical 
Fri., 4:45 P.M. 


Research in Biochemistry Roe 


Time and credits to be arranged. 


Thesis (3-3) Roe 


Applied Nutrition (1) Sebrell 
For senior medical students and graduate students. Lecture course 
1i iency diseases, and therapeutic diets. 
222. Tues., 8:00 A.M. 


hemistry 114 or 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology, 
Executive Officer 

George William Creswell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 
Syphilology 

Hayden Kirby-Smith, B.S., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphi- 
lology 

Leon Hugh Warren, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Clinical Instructor in 
Dermatology and Syphilology 

George Davis Weickhardt, M.D., Clinical Instructor 


in Dermatology 
and Syphilology 


313-14 Dermatology and Syphilology Anderson 
Lectures on diseases сі the skin and syphilis, One hour a week, 


316 Neurosyphilis Weickhardt 
Lectures, clinical demonstrations, and practical diagnostic and thera- 
peutic procedures. One hour a week for eight weeks. 


317-18 Clinic Kirby-Smith 
Case demonstrations, diagnosis, and 
syphilis. Three hours a week. С; 


407-8 Clinic Anderson 
Dermatology and syphilology in infants and children. Children's Hos- 
pital. Two hours a week. 


treatment of skin diseases and 
linger Hospital. 


409-10 Clinic Anderson, Kirby-Smith 
Clinical demonstration, diseases of the skin, 
Emergency Hospital. 


411-12 Clinic 


Two hours a week, 


The Staff 
1 demonstrations, diseases of the skin, and diagnosis and therapy 
oi syphilis. One hour a week. University Hospital. 


Creswell 
Diagnosis, laboratory procedures, and treatment of syphilis. Two 
hours a week. Southwest Health Center. 


MEDICINE 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine, Execu- 
tive Officer 

Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Paul Frederick Dickens, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Robert Port Herwick, Ph.D., M.D., LL.B., Adjunct Clinical Professor 
of Medicine 

Joseph Thomas Roberts, M.D., Ph.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
M edicine 

Thomas McPherson Brown, M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
M edicine 

Clark Harvey Yeager, M.D., Dr. P.H., Professorial Lecturer on Trop- 
ical Medicine 

Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
M edicine 

John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

William Travis Gibb, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pr ofessor of Med- 
icine 

Watson William Eldridge, Jr., M.D., Associate in M edicine 

Herman Solomon Hoffman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

John Minor, A.B., M.D., Asso-iate in Medi-ine 

Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

John Watkins Trenis, M.D., Associate in M edicine 

А. Fife Heath, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Elmer Fugitt, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Pearl Holly, M.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Benjamin Manchester, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

John Ellsworth Everett, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Irving Wolfe Winik, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Lawrence Jay Thomas, B.S.. M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Emil Herbert Bauersfeld, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

John Bayne Marbury, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Louis Ross, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medi ine 

William Kirkman Billingsley, Jr, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Medicine 

Carl Calvin Dauer, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Clinical Instructor in Med- 


icine 
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Simon Weiner, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Clarence Richard Hartman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Lawrence Elias Putnam, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Ruth Benedict, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

James Theodore Burns, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Frederic Dunbar Chapman, A.B., M.D.C.M., Clinical Instructor in 
Medicine 

Irvin Kerlan, B.S., M.D., C.P.H., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Virginia Patterson Beelar, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Paul Fleming-Holland, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

James Joseph Feffer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Myer Harold Stolar, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Sidney Olansky, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Alfred Briglio, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Lester Sylvan Blumenthal, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Clinical Instruc- 
tor in Medicine 

Samuel Jacob Nathan Sugar, Phar.G., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Medicine 

Roy Hertz, Ph.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medi: ine 

Joseph Ney, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Harold Lester Hirsh, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


232 Hist ry of Medicine Halley 
)ne hour a week 

236 Labo) atory Medicine and Hematology e lly 
Lecture retory work covering | 
of деа ing 1 tudy of: и 
inem ‚ and other blood dyscra 
exudat tes, stomach c mtents, spina 
emphasize > hours a week, 

241-42 Physical Diagnosis Conklin and Staff 


Demonstrations and practice on the normal and abnormal subject; 
designed to cover the entire subject of physical diag mosis, 
244 Gener al Medici Bloedorn, Halley 


tures covering d aspects of all phases of medical disease, and 
ard therapeutics. Three hours a week. 


312 Radiology and Radiotherapy The Staff 
One hour a week. 


324 Clinical Physiology Dickens 
Lectures and clinics for the correlation of preclinical and laboratory 


studies of physiology with altered function as cbserved in clinic and 
ward. One hour a week, 


325-26 


440 


499 
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Clinical Clerkship Dowling and Staff 
Individual case work under strict supervision (student’s histories gen- 
erally accepted as hospital records). Emergency and Gallinger hos- 
pitals. 

Clinical Pathological Conference Bloedorn, Choisser 
Required in the third and fourth years, Correlation of clinical and 
post-mortem findings: detailed case descriptions from the clinical point 
of view, followed by thorough demonstrations, grossly and with lantern 
slides, of post-mortem findings. One hour a week. 


Grand Ward Round: Bloedorn and Staff 
Conducted weekly at Gallinger Hospital. Cases are presented at this 
conference by members of the Resident Staff and Visiting Staff. 


Tropical Medicine Yeager 
Lectures, laboratory exercises, museum and clinical demonstrations 
designed to familiarize the student with problems of tropical medicine, 
particularly as applied to the present emergency. Two hours a weck 


Physiotherapy Eldridge 
Lectures and demonstrations of the fundamentals of physical treat- 
ment and their applications to general medical diseases, St. Eliza- 


beths Hospital. 


Medical Jurisprudence Eldridge 
Lectures on the legal and ethical rights of physicians, and on the legal 
problems with which the physician is brought into contact. One hour 
а week for € leven weeks. 


Dispensary Clinics The Staff 
Thorough study of individual cases subsequently reviewed in detail by 
the Staff. The University and Emergency hospitals. 

Clinical Clerkship Dickens, Halley 
Individual case work under strict supervision (student’s histories gen- 


erally accepted as hospital records). The University and Emergency 
hospitals, 


Clinical Pharmacology Herwick 
Brief review in materia medica, prescription writing and the funda- 
mentals of therapeutics; discussion of the pharmacological basis of 
therapeutics. 


Cl nical Physiology Dickens 
Continuation of Medicine 324. One hour a week. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


Lawrence Brewster Lyons, Captain, Infantry, Army of the United States, 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


129-30 Basic Course (First Year) Lyons 
Legal basis of national defense; organization of the Army and the 
Medical Department; military law and courts-martial, customs of the 
service; map reading; military administration. 


247-48 Basic Course (Second Year) Lyons 
Organization and operation of the Medical Department with the Arms; 
combat orders and problems; map exercises; medical service of In- 
fantry and Cavalry divisions. 


329-30 Advanced Course (First Year)* Lyons 
Mess management; military preventi 
warfare, tactics, defense, and medic 


е medicine; sanitation; chemical 


pects, 


429-30 Advanced Course (Second Year)* Lyons 
Military history; leadership; diseases peculiar to war; organization and 
equipment within the division; mcbilization; property accounting. 


es + i 
Students in the first and second year of the advanced course are selected from those whe 
Ave satisfactorily completed the basic course. 
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NEUROLOGY 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executive 
Officer 

James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Neurosurgery 

Hyman David Shapiro, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 

Robert Henry Groh, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

Paul Chodoff, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology | 

Vasilios Simos Lambros, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurosurgery 

Harold Stevens, M.D., Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


249 Neurology (elective) Freeman 
Methods of study of the nervous system. Gross and microscopic 
reparations, embryology, comparative anatomy, stimulation and ex- 
tirpation, human pathology, etc. Laboratory demonstrations. One 
hour a week. 


331 Neurology Watts and Staff 
Systematic lectures with lantern slides illustrating the chief neurologic 
syndromes and their anatomic bases. One hour a week, 

333-34 Neurology Clinic (elective) Freeman and Staff 
May be elected in the third or fourth year. Neurological outpatient 


inic. Consultation of staff on ambulatory cases, demonstration of 
diagnostic procedures, disposition of neuropsychiatric cases. Discussion 
of neuropathologic material. Three hours a week. 
431 Neurosurgery (elective) Watts 
Lectures and clinical demonstrations in sur of the brain, spinal 
- : پا‎ ‘ 
cord, and pe eral nerves. Emphasis is laid upon fundamentals and 
upon the possibilities of surgery in the relief of symptoms. One hour 
a week. 
433 Clinical Neurology Freeman 


Lectures and demonstrations of patients illustrating the diagnosis and 
treatment of nervous disorders. Material is available at St. Elizabeths 


Hospital illustrative of the more common disorders and some of the 
1 


unusual syndromes. One hour a week. 
435-36 Neurologic Examinations Freeman and Staff i 
Practical instruction in the examination of patients presenting nervous 


diseases. Detailed examination of six patients is required of each stu- 


dent. St. Elizabeths Hospital. One-fourth of the class, two hours а 
T , 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


John Louis Parks, M.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
Executive Officer 
Radford Brown, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Jacob Kotz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Henry Lauran Darner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 
Herbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 
Thomas Miles Leonard, Ph.B., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
George Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Joseph Harris, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Laurence Lee Cockerille, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Clayton Howard Hixson M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Henry John Russell McNitt, B.S. in Med., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, A.M., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 
Russel Jon Jansen, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Howard Pope Parker, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 
Roger O’Donnell, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Katherine Elizabeth Parker, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ob 
Stetrics and Gynecology 
William Dandridge Terrell, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 
James Albert Dusbabek, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
Barton Winters Richwine, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gyne ology 
Samuel Hazen Shea, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 
Julius Robert Epstein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 
Morton Selwyn Kaufman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gyneoclogy 
Floyd Sterling Rogers, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
Clarence Kendall Fraser, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 


and Gynecology 
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Rufus Martin Roll, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


Caroline 


Jackson, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


Gynecology 

Jeremiah Keith Cromer, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Jed Williams Pearson, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


253-54 Normal Obstetrics Fraser, Dodek 


337-38 


443-44 


Lectures and demonstrations on the physiology and management of 
normal pregnancy. One hour a week. 


Abnormal Obstetrics Nordlinger, Parks 
Lectures and demonstrations on the complications of pregnancy, One 
hour a week, 

Gynecology Brown 
Lectures and demonstrations on the principles of gynecology. One 
hour a week for seven weeks, 

Manikin Demonstrations Harris 
The mechanism of labor and various types of operative delivery dem- 


onstrated to sections of the class in seven one-week sessions, 


Marriage and Marital Problems Ramsey, Nordlinger 
A course of instruction in marriage counseling and planned parent- 
hood. One hour a week, 

Clinical Obstetrics Parks and Staff 


Senior students Participate in prenatal and postnatal clinic care; 
make postpartum home calls; observe the course of labor and deliver 
patients under supervision; attend biweekly departmental conferences 
and daily ward rounds in the University, Gallinger, and Garfield 


hospitals, 


Clinical Gynecology Parks and Staff 
Senior students observe and Participate in the gynecological work of 
the clinics operating rooms, and gynecological wards of the University, 


Gallinger, and Garfield } ospitals, 
Female Endocrinology and Operative Kotz, Darner 
Gynecology 


Lectures on the physiology and the pathology of the female endocrine 
system and on principles of gynecological surgery. One hour a week. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D.C.M., Professor of Ophthal- 
mology, Executive Officer 

*Edgar Leonard Goodman, M.D., M.M.S., Assistant Clinical Professor 
of Ophthalmology 

Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B, M.D, Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Ophthalmology 

Frank Duncan Costenbader, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Ophthalmology 

Richard Wallace Wilkinson, A.B., M.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthal- 
mology 

Sterling Bockoven, M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

Walter Joseph Romejko, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

Carmon Robert Naples, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 
mology 

Micollius Noel Stow, M.D., D.M.S., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 
mology 

James Spencer Dryden, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


351-52 Ophthalmology The Staff 
A lecture course presenting the principles of ophthalmology, with spe- 
cial reference to topics of importance to the general practitioner, One 
hour a week for sixteen weeks. 


447 Clinic The Staff 
Intensive training in diseases of the суе; etiology, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment in their application to clinical cases. Episcopal Hospital, Three 
hours twice a week, 


* On leave of absence 1946—47 


OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology, 
Executive O ffi er 

William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-laryn- 
gology 

Leroy Lee Sawyer, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Oto- 
rhino-laryngology 

David Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 

Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Associate in Oto rhino-laryngology 

Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 

Joel Norton Novick, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino- 
laryngologv 

John Gordon Bell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology 

Catharine Birch, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryn- 


gology 

Homer King Vann, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryn- 
gology 
451 Oto-rhino-laryngology Moffett, Tenkins 


Lectures and demonstrations on anatomy, physiology, and diseases of 
the ear, nose, and throat. One hour a week. 


454 Bronchoscopy Davis 
A series of lectures on the fundamental principles and the use of instru- 
ments, including both the bronchoscope and esophagoscope. One hour 
a week for two weeks. 


RFA bee ` 
456 Clini The Staff 
Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases 
of the ear, nose, and throat. Episcopal Hospital. One and one-half 


hours twice a week 


PATHOLOGY 


Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D,, 
tive Officer 

Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Associate 

Anna Margaret Allen, L.R.C.P.S.I., D.P.H. 

Jack Spier, M.D., Instructor in Pathology 


259-60 Pathology Choisser, Peery 
Malformations, inflammations, degenerations, and neoplasms; special 
pathology of the organs and specific diseases. The laboratory work 
consists of the gross and mi roscoy 


орк study of diseased tissues, Месг‹ р- 
sies are held regularly at the University and Gallinger hospitals, 
307 Necropsy (elective) The Staff 

Students assist in the performance of necropsies. Fresh gross speci 


mens and micr case are presented at weekly 
relating to cases is reviewed and pre 


Professor of Pathology, Execu 


Professor of Pathology 
, Instructor in Pathology 


roscopic sections from each 
conferences. Current literature 
sented by the students, 


327-28 Clinical Pathological Conference 
Required in the third and four years, 
and discussed by members of the staff 
clinical findings are compared, 
examined, One hour a week, 


Choisser, Bloedorn 
Case histories are presented 
and student body; necropsy and 
and gross and microscopic specimens 


460 Research 


Choisser 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


PEDIATRICS 


Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, Ex- 
ecutive Officer 

Charles Aurelius Schutz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Edward Lewis, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Lewis Kaigler Sweet, A.B., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pedi- 
atrics 

William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Pediatrics 

Mabel Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
of Pediatrics 

John Augustine Washington, A.B., B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics 

Aaron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

Dorothy Steinle Jaeger, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

George Maksim, M.D., M.S. in Ped., Associate in Pediatrics 

John Howell Peacock, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Herbert Harold Diamond, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Frederic Gerard Burke, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Reginald Henry Mitchell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


354 Pediatrics Nicholson 
Ward walks and weekly clinic. Gallinger Hospital. Two sections. 


355-56 Pediatrics Schutz 
Lectures on diseases and malformations of the newly born. Growth, 
metabolism, nutrition, nutritional diseases, therapeutics, habits, pre- 
ventive pediatrics, and social aspects are considered. One hour a week 
for twenty-four weeks, 


357-58 Clinic Peacock, Grosvenor 
Clinical instruction in the care and diseases of the newly born, con- 
genital malformations, birth injuries, and prematurity, Gallinger Hos- 
pital. One-fourth of the class, one hour a week, 


359-60 Contagious-Disease Clinic The Staff 
Bedside instruction in scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc. Gallinger Hos- 


pital, One-fourth of the class. one hour a week. Ward walks twice 
a week. 


463-64 Child-Welfare and Preventive Clinic Schutz, Jaeger 


Clinical course in the infant and the pre-school child. Children’s Hos- 
pital, Child Welfare Center. One section, one hour a week, 
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465-66 Clinic 


Out-patient clinic: minor to serious disorders 
life of the child, habit formations, and behavior 
Hospital. One section. Mon., Tues., Wed und 
hours. 


Clini McLendon and Staff 
Teaching clinic, Children’s Hospital. Entire class, one and one-f urth 


hours a week, 


Clinical Clerkship The Staff 
Individual case work under strict supervision. Students act аз Junior 
Interns throughout the hospital. Children’s Hospital, One-fourtl 
of class, daily. 9:30 л.м. to 4:30 P.M. 


Allergy Clinic Jaeger 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 209. Practical work їп the Allergy Clinic 
of Children’s Hospital may be obtained by a small group of senior stu 
dents. Two afternoons a week. 
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РНАКМАСОГОСҮ 


Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Executive 
Officer 

Edgar William Ligon, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 

Edward Leong Way, Ph.D., Instructor in Pharmacology 


er ` 
Pharmacology Ihe Staff 
Lectures, conferences, and demonstrations concerning the action of 
drugs. A comprehensive course considering the biochemical and 


physiological respenses to the administration of drugs as a basis for 
the rational therapy of disease. Five hours a week for the first half 


of the second year. 
Pharmacology Laboratory The Staff 
Laboratory instruction designed to supplement the above course. Five 


hours a week for the first half of the second year. 


Pharmacological Research The Staff 
Primarily for those properly qualified graduate and medical students 
seeking careers in pharmacology. Hours to be arranged, 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., 
Officer 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., 

Robert Custis Grubbs, A.B., 


M.S., 
Physiology 


M.D., 


115 Physiology (3) 
Lectures for academic stud 
ogy in its various subdivisions. 
ence or one term of a biological 


scienc e, 
and Sat 


› 9:10 A.M,; section B: Tues, and Т 
117 Physiology (1) 
Aboratory exercises in the fundamental 
students. Prerequisite: Physiology 


115 and 117, may be taken concurrently, 
10: IO A.M, tO 1:00 P.M, 


132 Physiology 
One hundred physiological 1 
a unit: (1) blood, heart, circulation, 
ance; (2) nutrition, digestion, metabolism, ex 
lation, and water balance: (3) sensory recept 
esses, and somatic and visceral motor acti 
glands and reproduction 


134 Experimental Physiclogy 
Laboratory work 
E 11 hours a week, 


ectures in th 


137 First Aid 
Lectures by the staff and practical exercises 
Red Cross First Aid instru tors de 
complete the “standard’ 
value and limitations « 


rse in First 
h training. One 


200 Physiology of Endocrine 4 tivity (10 
The circulatory, metaboli i ; 
tions, immediate and | 
acti May 
requisite: Physi 


taken for two cr 
ology 115 or the equivalent. 


269-70 Problems in Physiclogy 


Hours and credits to be arranged 


272 Experimental Method (1) 
Design of controlled е 
errors in design; 


xperiments in medi 
criticism айа judgment of evi 
statistical significance of experimental results, 


(51) 


Assistant 


Section 


'hurs., 


M.D., Professor of Physiology, 


Prerequisite: one year of 


Associate Professor of Physiology 


Professor of 


Leese and Staff 
ents covering the fundamentals of p 


hysiol- 


'neral sci- 


A: Tues., Г} 


5:10 to 6:25 р.м 


Grubbs 


ls of physiology, for academic 
115 or the equivalent. 


The two, 


Material fee, $12. Sat., 


Albritton and Staff 


M, central nery 


tivity; (4) the endocrine 


the following divisions, each as 
respiration, ar 


id acid-base bal- 
retion, temperature regu- 
из proc- 


Albritton and Staff 


in each of the divisions li ted in P 


hysiology 132. 


Grubbs and Staff 


conducted by qualified 


our 


r2) 


Ra 5 


ед to enable tl 
Aid and to 


a 


he student to 
appreciate the 
week 

1 ° 
Albritton 


1 crine 
work, Pre- 
IO P.M, 


Albritton and Staff 


Albritton 


zal or biological investigation; 


dence, and tests of the 
9:00 A.M, 


oat, I 


Executive 
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274 The Psycho-physiology of Personal (2) Leese 
Lectures on the genesis and expression of personality, with emphasis 
on the physiological approach. ‘Tues, and Thurs., 6:10 Р.м. 


275-76 Research Albritton and Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


PSYCHIATRY 


Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D.. Sc.D., 
tive O fficer 
Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., 


Addison McGuire Duval, M.D., 
chiatry 

Harriet Elizabeth Twombly, 

Samuel Alexander Silk, Phar.G., M.D., 4 

Edgar Deucher Griffin, A.B., M.D., Associate in 

Isabelle Kendig, Ph.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

William Green Cushard, M.D., 


136 Introductory Medical Psych 
Theoretical and practical 
personality as related to 


лел! 
нову 


diseases; types of character devel pment and 
One hour a week. 


278 Psychopathology 
Manifestation 
anisms and reaction-types, illustrated with 
preceded by l ) [ d l 
weck. 


development of psy 


366 Psychiatry 
Major psychoses 


and util 


ical mechanisr nvi 


уед. 


368 Psychosomatic Aspects of General 
Medicine 
Somatic d 


] 1 f , 
üsorders of fur 


orders. Th 
tive cases). St. 


Ity reactions in 


70 Personality Adjustments 
Maladaptations oc 
{ 


1 
ior eight week 


and understanding of various 


gin versus 


abeths Hospital. One hou 


Professor of Psyc hiatry, Execu 


M.D., Clinical P: ofessor of Psyc hiatry 
Solomon Katzenelbogen, M.D., Clinical Professor o 


f Psychiatry 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy 


A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 


ssociate in Psychiatry 


Psyc hiatry 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


Overholser and Staff 
aspects of the constitution, 1 
medicine; psychological 


chi 


acter, and 
features in various 


their ways of adaptation 


Hall 
abnormal mental mech 
1 


able case material. and 
pathology. One hour 


Overholser 
f clinical 1 


а 
sycholoe- 


ura week 
Katzenelbogen 


organic structural 
atic d i 


sorders (illustra 


raw eek . 


urring in childhood and youth. One hour a week 


427-28 Psychological Techniques in Psychiatric Kendig 


Practice 


Discussion of psychological concepts and tools available 
tion of intellectual level, personality structure, 


and organic deterioration. One hour a week 
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functional impairment, 
for four weeks, 
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473-74 Ward Work The Staff 


Personal mental examinations and formal written report of the ex- 
amination of the various types of psychoses, followed by a review of 
the cases with an instructor, St. Elizabeths Hospital. Two hours a 
week. 


Psychoneurosis Duval 
The clinical aspects, the etiology, the psychopathology, and the 
treatment of the various psychoneuroses. One hour a week for twelve 
wecks. 


SURGERY 


Brian Brewer Blades, A.B., M.D., 
Officer 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Arch Lockhart Riddick, B.S., M.D., Clinical P 
William Berry Marbury, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Custis Lee Hall, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Donald Harrison Stubbs, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Anes- 
thesiology 
Lloyd H. Mousel, M.S., M.D., Clinical Professor o 
William Russell Moses, M.D., Adjunct Clinical P 
Vincent Michael Iovine, B.S., 
Surgery 
Wallace Harry Graham, B.S., M.D., Professorial L 
John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Р 
Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld, M.D., 
Surgery 
William Warren Sager, M.S., M.D., 
Surgery 
Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., M.S., M.D., 
of Surgery 
Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Joseph Kreiselman, M.S., Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesio 
William Stanley McCune, A.B., M.D., 
Surgery 
Cline N. Chipman, M.S., Associate in Anesthesiology 
Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., 
Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., 
William Ross Morris, M.D., Associate in Surgery 
Philip Pelland, M.D., Associate in Surgery 
Harold Walter Krogh, D.D.S., Associate 
Jacob Joseph Weinstein, B.S., Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
William Carey Meloy, M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate in Surgery 
Jerome Blaine Harrell, M.D., Associate in Surgery 
Edward Alexander Cafritz, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Hazen Eugene Cole, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instrui tor in Surgery 
Crenshaw Douglas Briggs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
William Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Arthur James Mourot, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Joseph Francis Conlon, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental 


(55) 


rofessor of Surgery 


f Anesthesiology 
rofessor of Surgery 
M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
ecturer in Surgery 
rofessor of Surgery 
Associate Clinical Professor of 
Associate Clinical Professor of 
Assistant Clinical Professor 


logy 
Assistant Clinical Professor of 


Associate in Dental Surgery 
Associate in Surgery 


in Dental Su rgery 


Surgery 


Professor of Surgery, Executive 


50 


Leonard 


279-80 


373-74 
375-76 
379-5 

351-82 


Duane С; 
Richard L 
Leon Gerber, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Walter Henry Gery 
Theodore Peterson, A.B., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor ir 


The George Washington University 


Otto Anderson Engh, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
ise Richtmeyer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


ee Jackson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


urgery 


General Surgery Dean, Harrell 
Course of lectures and recitations covering surgical diseases of the 
pre- and post-operative 


chest, herniae, amput 


neck ar 


treatment, One hour a week for twen weeks, 

Principles of Surgery The Stafi 
A clinical and laboratory course covering the fundamentals of sur 
gery, including studies in inflammation, wound healing, etc One 
hour laboratory and one hour in the clini 

General Surgery Putzki, Riddick 


Course of lectures and recitations covering surgery as applied to the 


neck, thorax, gastro-intestinal tract, and the bones and skeleta 
muscles. One hour a wee 


Ward Walk 
Well« rganiz 


and t 


[he otall 
d-rounds are made with the visiting phys- 
| the course of their usual rounds 


ed group ws 


respective staffs 


allinger and Emergency hospital 
" ) yy" JA "p D» y 
Surgical Clini The Stafi 
Cli | teaching and on the care of the various sur- 
aS | hasis on the pre- and post-operative 
Surgical S Conferenc. Blades 


One hour a week 


'r Hos 


Gal 
Clinical C 


lerkship The Staff 


The student is assigned and re to worl hly the cases 
lor diagnosis and treatment. Ga He al 

Orthopedics 

Etiology, pathology, symptomatol congen 
and acquired diseases of the bones al instruc- 


tion in treatment and in the use of appliance r the correction of de- 


formities, One hour a week. 
General Surgery The Staff 
One hour a | 


pensary Cli The Staff 
ction in the р 


i 


Dispensary inst ples and practice of surgery. In- 
struction of small groups is given in general urgery and the specialties, 
including anesthesia, neurosurgery, orthopedics, proctology, and ora 
4 University and Emergency hospitals. 
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485-86 Special Problems in Surgery Riddick, Dean 
General surgical diagnosis, with special emphasis on the diagnosis and 
differential diagnosis of surgical diseases and post-operative complica- 
tions, One hour a week. 


488 Surgical Clinic The Staff 
Demonstration to the entire class of the various surgical diseases. One 
hour à week, 


489 Surgical Anatomy Horwitz 


One hour a week 


UROLOGY 


Frederick A. Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology, Executive Officer 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Associate in Urology 

William Dabney Jarman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 


491-92 


493-94 


495-96 


Urology Reuter 
Lectures covering the entire field of urology, including diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and morbid pathology. One hour a week. 

Clinics The Staff 
Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the care of urological cases 
with special emphasis on the pre- and post-operative management. 
Operative clinics and clinical teaching. Gallinger Hospital, 
Clinics Reuter and Staff 
Clinical demonstrations and teaching in the dispensary, with special 
attention given to diagnostic procedures, Emergency and University 
hospitals. One part of each section daily. 


DEGREES CONFERRED 
1945-46 | 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
MAY 30, 1945* 


| 
гозо, William Louis, Jr, D.C. Hays, Freeman Cornelius Miss 
Stewart Lee, Jr. D.C. B.S. in Pharm. 1941, University of 
1942, University of Maryland 


Mississippi 
H. Richard D.C. Неепаһап 


Thomas Alexander N.J. | 
American University B.S. 1941, Univers ty of Michigan | 
eill II Mo. Hoffman, Carl Je seph Pa | 
5. 1942, Northwestern University B.S. 1941, Catholic University of 
Bingham, Maurice Nolan Wash America | 
Black, Emilie Ann D.C Holmes, Isham Earl Mo, { 
B.S. 1942, The G« rge Washington Hunt, Robert Clarence D.C | 
versity B.S. 1942, Mount St Mary's College | 
asper Monroe, Jr Miss Johnson, Donald Arthur Wis | 
2, University of Mississippi Joliet, John Dueber Ohio 
Cajigas, Tomas Robert D.C Kovac, Coleman William Pa | 
Carter, John Paul А Kowalowski, Edward Joseph Pa, | 
(With distinction) Kurland, Walter D.C 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington ( With distinction) 
University ; The George Washington i 
Casey, Ernest Raymond, Jr Wyo ' { 
B.S. 1944, University of Wyoming N.Y | 
Conklin, Coursen Baxter. Jr D.C. University. of Michigan | 
Middlebury College 1, Louisa Chandler Va 
8 D.C A.B. 1939, Emory and Henry College 
inction) Lowe, Waynard Wilson Md I 
3, The George Washington B.S. 1942, l niversity of Idaho { 
Martel. Stuart Н Wast | 
= D.C. McKibben, Ernest Collette, Jr Wash 
t St. Mary's College B.S. 1942, Washington State College | 
f D.C Mcl e, Edward Watkins Calif 
George Washington B.S. 1942 University of Notre Dame 
McLoone, ]‹ Joseph Calif 
‹ t D.C B.S. 1942, University of Ar zona 
/ fount Holyoke College McNaught Elisabeth Н, Pa 
| г N.J Merrill, Lowell Gar Idah 
uli 1 Nathan, Jr N.C rd University 
B.S University of North Calif 
Carolina A.B. 1943 no State College 
Eckdahl, Robert Wilsor Wash Miller. Sp sey C 
Ellsworth, Homer Smit! Ariz 


„B.S 1942, University of Arizona 


Ores 
D« 
rge Washington 
Idah 
r 942, University of 
Idaho 
Gunning, John Emmett Calif. 
Gyarfas, William James Kans 
B. 1942, University of Kansas 
Hardy, Frank McNa ry, Jr Wash 
Harris, 1 riedrich D.C 
Hartsock rick Burgess D.C 


* In order to meet legal requirements, this degree, recognized at this time was 
une 7 


D.C 
Wis, 
Miss. 


D.C. 
D.C 


1939, University of N 
Carolina 
Swain, Garrett Michael 


ack gene Me 


», Philip Frankl Calif 
Whittier College 
y Catherine N.J 
ter Lambert R.I 


h distinction) 
1943, Brown Univers 


FEBRUARY 


Adam D.C 
A.B. 1943, The George Washingtor 
Universit 
Andresen Calif 
A.B. 1943, Stanford Universit 
B arles Paul N.Y 
1940, University of Michigan 
t Charle Ariz. 
N.Y 
N.Y 
ge Wi £ 
yd Mass 
M 
D.( 
N.Y 


fiones, José 
1942, University of Puert 
John Darringtor 

Olaf H 
Iouston 
, Vassar College 


Dayton, € Orville, Jr Calif 
Depew, Harry Walker Calif 
A.B. 1941, University of California 


n) 

1942, rd University 
Featherston, | n Smith 

‚ B.S. 1944, University of Mississ ppi 


Frasqueri-Toste, Eduardo Rafael P.R 
Frazier, Donald Benjamin D.C 
A.B. 1943, The George Washir gton 
University 
Friedrich, Frederick Arthur Ohio 
A.B. 1943, Youngstown College 
Gaston, Charles William Ala 


A.B. 1943, University of Alabama 
Gee, George Leonard, Jr, 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 
University 


order to 


D.C. 


* In 


March 1: 


meet legal requirements, 


The George Washington University 


this 


Walker, Clifford Layton ( 


Wechsler, Herbert Milton D.C 
A.B. 1943, The George Washingtor 
University 
Wilson, Thomas Moser D. 
Wood, Clayton Ed 1 D 


A.B. 1942, American University 
Yates, Richard Anthony M 


Yowell, William Bruce, Jr D.( 
(With distinction) 
B.S. 1942, University of Maryland 
Zimmerman, Lorenz ene D 
(With distincti 
A.B. 1943, Т rge Washingtor 
University 
22, 1946* 
Goldstein, Norman Philip N.Y 


(With distinction ) 
A.B. 1941, New York University 


A.M. 1942, The George Washington 


University 
González, Rodolfo Manuel Calif 
A.B. 1942, University of California 
at Los igeles 
Hamilton, Paul Key, Jr Ala 
B.S. 1942, Birmingham Southern 
College 
Iawkins, Chief Fletcher Calif 
Hendricks, Franklin D Utah 
B.S. 1939, Utah State Agricultural 
College 
Hill, Edward Crane Idah 
(With distinction) 
Ioffman, Richard Franklin Calif 
A.B. 1943, Fresno State College 
Iopkins, George Jeror Minr 
А.В. 1945, e Washington 
University 
Irey, Robert Bl D.C 
inis, Leo B Ohie 
A.B. 1942, Ohio State University 
Johan, Morton D.( 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 


University 


Johnson, Linwood H., Jr R.I 
A.B. 1943, Brown University 

Johnson, William H Va. 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 


University 
Kartus, Beatrice June 


A.B. 1943, The George Washington 
University 
King, Donald Perry Ind 
A.B. 1943, Indiana University 
Lane, Walter Harold, Jr Va. 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 
Jniversity 
Levin, Floyd Dale Wash. 
B.S. 1942, University of Washington 


N.Y. 
N.Y 
Wash 


Livingston, Harold Charles 
Livingston, Samuel 
Lobb, Allan Wilbur 
this time was conferred 


degree, recognized at 


The School of Medicine 


Loggins, James Elwyn, Jr D.C P 
A.B. 1943, The George W ashington р 


reisser, Warren Godfrey 
University 


A.B. 1943, The Ge rge Wash 
Longley, Jay Rhodes Wi University 
А.В. 1942, Carleton College Randel, Hugh W t 
Lyons, David Robert N.J B.S 942, Ur y of Okla 
A.B. 1943, The George Washingtor Rankin, Joseph F . 
niversity B.S. 194 ( ic l ersity 
Manthey, Charles Edwin Ohio America 
Mattingly, Robert Andrew, Jr D.C, Rea, Edward I 
\.В. 1943, The George Washington A.B. 1942, University of Calif 
University Reid, Spencer B 
McCarthy, Robert Joseph М.Ј, Rook, Rex Louis 
(With distinction) 1 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 
niversity 
McKinney, Worthy William Okla 
Mead, Charles Alexander, Jr D.C 


(With distinction) 
A B, 1943, The George Washing 


niversity 
Mears, Thomas Wakefield Ala 
B.S. 1943, University of Alabama 
Miller, Frank L. D.C 
Montgomery, Robert Henry D.C 1943 ‹ ze Washing 
B.S. 1942, University of Dut que I 
Morgan, James Martin, Jr, Ala 
A.B. 1943, University of Alabama 
1, Robert Morton D. 
1943, The George Washington 
liversity 
Neilson, Robert Oliver Calif 
(With distinction) р ч 7 
Newell, Charles Conklin Ohio ward Pettit 
Norris, Donald A. N.Y. White, Philip Тау! 
A.B. 1942, University of Rochester (With distinction 
Pallotta, Elizabeth Mary Vt Zimmerman, Joe Adlai 
Р Eudell George Ind A.B 2, Westminster College 


194 
'erkins, John Walter D.C 


Okla, 


STUDENTS REGISTERED IN 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


SUMMER TERM 1945 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1945-46 


bar ‚Л. (HI) 
Alterr r Lewis (III) 
A.B he George Washington 


1 Hood (IIT) 


lirmingham-Southern 


Andresen, Norman Peter (IV) 

A.B. 1943, Stanford University 
Archer, Benjamin Lester (1) 
Arnason, Kristi (II) 

B.S. 1944 versity of Washington 
Arndd, McAlpin Hill (11) 


B 


Bachman, Frederick ( rles (III) 
Baird, Glenn Dean (1) 

B.S. 1944, University of Oreg 
Baird, Robert Evanston (III) 


Baldwin, Alan Lee (1) 
Ballard, Edwin Robert (11) 
A.B. 1943, W 
Ballinger, Edwin 
A.B. 1943 
Band, Phi T 
A.B. 1945 
University 


Band 
Bar 


A.B 


University 
Barss, Theodore Parker (III) 


1940, of Michigar 
Bateman, Joseph Robert III (III) 
Beck, Robert Charles (IV) 
Beck, Walter Charles (III) 
Belton, Robert R. (II) 
Berkow, Morton Donald (1) 
Berry, James Frederick (IIT) 
A.B. 1943, College of William and 
Mary 
Berté, Stephen Joseph (IV) 
A.B. 1943, Duke University 
Biery, Chester Donald (IIT) 
B.S. 1943, M t Union College 
Bigge, Ercell Venus (III) 
B.S. 1944, The George Washington 
niversity 
Binder, Samuel Sholom (1) 
A.B. 1945, Marietta College 
Blair, Edwin (IV) 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 
University 


гиз I loyd (IV) 


1943, ( 


ark University 


Del. 
D.C. 


Conn, 


N.Y. 


Ala 


I 
I 


I 
I 
I 
I 


I 
I 
I 


Br 


E 
} 


B 


I 
E 


Johrer, Charles A. (IV) 
Thomas George (IIT) 
1942, University of Wisconsin 
Marcia (III) 
Jowie, David Irving (I) 
Joyd, Thompson Harmes (1) 
Boyd, William D. (IV) 
A.B. 19 The George Washington 
University 
Brady, Luther W., Jr. (II) 
Jranit, Joseph Thomas, Jr. (1) 
Jroadstreet, Henry Thomas, Jr. (1) 
B.S. 1945, University of Florida 
ck, Howard Thomas (III) 
B.S. 1943, The George Washington 
University 
Brockbank, Wallace Reed (II) 
jrockbank. Wells Evans (II) 
wnlee, Harrison James (IV) 
A.B. 1942, Houghton College 
Juckler, Arthur Stanley (11) 
Jurns, James Patrick, Jr. (1) 


Boisclair 


A.B 


этә! 
loteler 


м 


rles John (II) 
nes, José (IV) 
Univers 
s Eliot (I) 
rington (IV) 


IIT) 


American University 


A.B 1944 
sser, Marion Louise (III) 

A.B. 1944, The George W ashington 
University 


hoisser, Robert Voltaire (IIT) 
hristofferson, Olaf Holman (IV) 
er Hone (II) 


on Eggertsen (II) 
Rae (1) 


The George Washington 


University 


Collins, George Harwood (III) 
Comer, Walter Horace (III) 
Cook, Anne Rush (IV) 
Cook, Charles Barrie (II) 
Cooper Thelma (I) 
B.S The George Washington 


University 
Sooper, William Hurlbert (1) 
`оорегтап, Bernard Robert (1) 
"risp. William Earl (I) 
;rossland. Clem C., Tr. (TV) 
na, Joseph Charles (II) 

1944, .Catholic University of 

America 
"urtis, James LeRoy (I) 


ty of Puerto Rico 


Mo. 
Wis. 


Md 
D.C. 
IIl. 
D.C 


Md. 
Ill. 
Fla. 


D.C. 
Wash. 
Utah 


am Young University 


Utah 
D.C. 


Colo. 
Canada 
Va. 

Va 
D.C. 


Ohio 
D.C 

Ohio 
D.C. 


Conn 


Wis 


р 


Gee, George Leor , Jr. (IV) Iowa 
Daines, Newel George, Jr. (11) Utah A.B. 1 242, The George Washington 
Daisley, Gordon Walford, Jr. (II) Md = ‚с 
Daly, Richard Francis (11) N.Y Glew. Dona! ү: цу, И N С. 
Dayton, Glenn Orville (1V) Calif "BS. toss, Yor the. D.C 
DeLashmutt, Robert F ugene (I) Ohio Ga 8 049, І = h dn " 
Depew, Harry W. (IV) Calif. сорт, Dara meth (П) at 
А.В. 1941, University of California сага, Ja ‹ 
at Los Angeles эмен orien Philip (IV) N.Y 
Devine, Charles Joseph, Jr. (III) Va AM. 1942, The Ск University 
A.B. 1943, Washington and Lee Us he George Washington 
niversity К Соп» 4 е fo Manuel (IV) “al 
Dicksa, Alvin Paul (IIT) Calif э oe. s Саш 
Dicksa, Carl Adam (III) Calif А 2 1245 University of California 
Dietler, Patrick Chester, Jr. (II) Calif CERA | ете I Е 
Dillon, John Francis (Ilf) D.C Md. 2968, ее Д Ohi 
B.S. 1943, Catholic ( niversity Green Lai ano. Calif 
America ne Lie DM 
Ditzler, Marshall Ernest (1) Ра, ox А 8 ^ . «dé ty of Idaho 
В.$. 1935, Lebanon Valley College Greaves, Hann Ocera (1) Ind 
Dixon, William Martin (1) D.C р, Jt. (ПН) Idat 
Doady, Thomas Edward (II) Calif 
A.B. 1943, Stanford University H 
Droulard, Kenneth F arl (1) Mich Hall, Wilson I ither (IIT) Ohio 
Dunlap, Cecil М. (1) Ohk A.B 3 : 
Dunbar, Anne Cameron (1) Conn Hallida D.C 
A.B. 1942, The George Washington Hamilton E 
University B.S 
A.M. 1944, Colorado College H College 
z inowell, 7 (11) 
E Harn st Emery (III) 
Early, Joseph Howard, Jr. (II) Va, Harris nard A, (II) 
Ebnother, Carl Lutz (11) Calif, Hashim, John Sarkise (1) 
Edgren, Claude Gordon (11) Wash, Hawk 
Edwards, Alfred (1) Calif, Haynes 
A.B. 1945, University of California H 
at Los Angeles 
Edwards, Larry Edwin (III) Miss MT T i 
Elliott, John Monet (IV) Calif. Hendricks, Franklin D, (IV) Utah 
A.B. 1942, Stanford University B.S. 1939, Utah State Agricultural 
Elliott, Louise Oftedal (I) Md. College 
A.B, 1939, Wellesley College rry Gray (II) D.C 
English, Harold Meduin (1) Md. versity of Oklahoma 
Esch, Victor Henry (11) D.C. rane (IV) Idah 
Essman, Leonard Joseph (I) N.Y. ; Наупат (Т) Ohio 
Evans, Bruce Andrew (III) Idaho Hodges, Robert M., Jr. (IIT) Calif 
B.S. 1943, University of Idaho A.B. 1943, University of California 
Evans, Charles Dudley (II) W.Va. at Los Angeles 
B.S. 1945, Mount Union College Helme, Richard Frank (IV) Calif 
к Holeman, Richard Worth (Пу Соче yy 
` Уу ý A.B. 1945, Antioch College и 
Featherston, John Smith (TV) Miss. Hollister, James Kleiser (II) Calif 
B.S. 1943. University of Mississippi Hopkins, George Jerome (IV) Va 
Fedt, Donald Nels (IIT) S.D A.B he George Washington T 
B.S. 1945, University of South Ur ty : —— 
Dakota Hout rd Edward ( . 
Ferris, Chalmer Williams (IIT) Ohio AB. 1043, Univer ОД), ў x 
F B.S. 1943, Mount Union College 1 California А 
"ogarty, Thomas Patrick (11) ).C Howard, Quentin Eugene ( ) dak 
Foster, Robert Russell (Т) Ohio ^ Howie, Donald Lynk ү MI M 
Fowler, Delora Leone (IIT) D.C Б 
Frasqueri, Eduardo Rafael (IV) Р.К. I 
Frazier, Donald B. (IV) D.C 
A.B. 1941, The George Washington [rey, Robert Blair (IV) D.C 
Jniversity Isreall, Peter Roy (II) D. 
Friedrich, Fredrick Arthur (IV) Ohio 
А.В, 1943, Youngstown College ] 
С Jacobsor Marshall H (II) Va 
- Jaggers, Donald Bruce (I) D.C 
Gaston, Charles William (IV) Ala Janis, Leo В. (IV) ).C 
А.В. 1943, University of Alabama 


A.B. 1942, Ohi 


State University 


03 


(1) Ра 


Jenkins, Robert Lawrence, Jr. a 
Jenkins, The zers, Jr. (II) Md 
B.S. 1 and Marshall 
College 
Johan, Morton (IV) D.C 
A.B. 1944, The George Washingtor 
University 
Johnson, Linwood Hill (IV) R.I 
A.B. 1942, Brown University 
Johnson, William H. (IV) D.C 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 
University 
1nston, J. Monte (III) D.C 
A.B. 1943, Stanford University 
K 
Kartus, Beatrice June (IV) Md 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 
University 
Kaufman, Paul (III) Va 
A.B. 1943, New York University 
АсКае (III) Oreg 
bald, Jr. (1) Md 
n (II) D. 
(П) I! 
flor (I) Okla 
ity of Oklahoma 
K 7. (II) D.C 
King (IV) Ind 
A.B. 1943, Indiana University 
King, William Bernard (I) Ind 
Kingman, Allen Frederick, Jr. (III) D.C 
A.B. 1944, The George Washing 
niversity 
fe, Arthur Hiram (I) Md 
kl and Marshall 
1mbia University 
nas (II) Wash 
1 y (III) D.C 
University of Washington 
liam Jerome (II) Fla 
L 
Lahti, Carl Robert (I) Mick 
Lane, John Goethe (I) Fla 


Lane, Walter Harold, Jr. (IV) Va 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 
University 
Langdell, Robert Dana (II) 
Lash, Robert Frederick (I) ш 


Lee, Gilbert Stanley (1) Oreg 
A.B. 1941, Stanford University 

Lee, Robert Yoon Sung (II) Hawa 
A.B. 1944, Cornell University 

Levin, Floyd Dale (IV) Wash 

1942, University of Washington 

Li ston, Harold Charles (IV) N.Y 

Liv on, Samuel (IV) N.Y 

Lo Allan Wilbur (IV) Wash 

Loggins, James Elwyn, Jr. (IV) D.C 
A.B. 1943, The George Washingtor 

University 

ngley, Jay Rhodes (IV) Wis 
A.B. 1942, Carleton College 

Lundy, LeRoy Fred (II) Wast 

Robert Timothy (ТЇЇ) Cor 
M 

MacLean, Marion Elizabeth (1) D.C 

B.S. 1944, The George Washingt 
University 
Mahaffy, Steve Renfrew (IIT) C 


The George Washington University 


Mahaney, Thomas Preston (I) Mic! 
Mankin, Haven Winslow (III) M 
А.В. 1943, Washington and Lee Uni 
versity 
Mann, es Packard (III) D.C 
Mann, Shirley Louise (1) Md 
Manthey, Charles Edwin (IV) Ohic 
10, Matthew J. (11) N.J 
4 Robert Edward (IIT) Pa 
Mattingly, Robert Andrew, Jr. (IV) D.C 
A.B. 1944, The George Washington 
University 
McAvoy, William Bernard (III) Maine 
A.B. 1944, The George Washington 
University 
McCarthy, Robert Joseph (IV) N.J 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 
University 
McFall, Creed Flannary (II) D. 
McGarry, Edward Clifford (III) D. 
A.B. 1945, The George Washington 
University 
McKinney, Worthy William (IV) Okla 
McShane, William Robert (III) Pa 
B.S. 1944, Haverford College 
Mead, Charles Alexander, Jr. (IV) D.C 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 
University 
Mears, Thomas Wakefield (IV) Ala 
B.S. 1943, University of Alabama 
Melewicz, Frank Vincent (I) N.Y 
A.B. 1940, Union College, New York 
Michael, Arnold Hugh (1) D.C 
Michols, Raymond Martin (1) Wis 
Milan, Ramon Arturo (IT) P.R 
Millar, Jack William (III) Calif 
A.B. 1945, Stanford University 
Miller, Frank Lewis (IV) D.C 
Miller, Frank Nelson, Jr. (IT) D.C 
B.S. 1943, The George Washington 
University 
Miller, Ray Lambert (I) D.C 
B.S. 1936, Northwest Missouri State 
Teacher's College 
Miller, Robert Lawrence (III) N.H 
B.S. 1943, Rutgers University 
Mills, Stephen Roy, Jr. (III) R.I 
Montgomery, Robert Henry (IV) D.C 
B.S. 1942, University of Dubuque 
Morgan, James Martin (IV) Ala 
A.B. 1943, University of Alabama 
Morrow, Gay (III) D.C 
A.B. 1943, Lynchburg College 
Myers, Helen Sherman (IIT) D.C 
B.S. 1940, The George Washington 
University 
Myers, Richard Clayton (TIT) D.( 
A.B. 1945, Princeton University 
N 
Nadarzynski, Raymond Francis (1) Ill 
Naiman, Robert Morton (IV) D.C 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington 
University 
Neilson, Robert Oliver (IV) Calif 
Nelson, Bertle (II) D.C 
Newell, Charles Conklin (IV) Ohio 
Niswonger, Joseph Kingdon (III) Ohio 
A.B. 1944, The George Washington 
University 
Norris, Donald Arthur (IV) N.Y 
A.B. 1942 versity of Rochester 
Nuttall, Robert Bostick (IT) Va 


The School of Medicine 


о 


^ 
O'Leary, Mary Jean (1) D.C - D | 
O'Neill, Edward (III) P.R M 
B.S. 1945, University of Puerto Ric Ds 
Orsinger, William Hubert (III) D. Pa 
B.S. 1943, Catholic 1 niversity of Md 
Am a D.C | 
Ostrow, Bernard Howard (II) D. ка | 
А.В. 1944, Miami University Utal 
Overman, John Reagan (1) Ind D.C. 
( І 
Р | 
D« 
Pallotta, Elizabeth Mary (IV) 
Paul, Eudell George (IV) | 
А.В. 1944, University of Illinois NT | 
Pavluk, Walter (III) Ohic \ 
B.S. 1943, Western Reserve Un versity Calif 
‚ James Brown (II) Mic | 
Perkins, John W. (IV) D.C ( 
Pitr Robert James (I) M | I 7 
Plunkett d Robert (IT) Md Vesleyan ( а 
B.S. 1944, College of William and d ут 4 ^ 
UNA. Solor R beri J А) > 
Pollack, Jerome Lee (I D ” "Ge e T я 
B.S. 1945, 1 n and Marshall Coll p 
College D 
Pollack, John Rogers (1) Okla 
Porter, Melvin A. (I) F 
Post, Lawrence A. (IT) W Calif 
B.S. 1943, University of Wisconsir D.( 
Preisser, Warren G. (IV) D.( Ur 
A.B. 1943, The George Washingtor M | 
University e 
Presto, Ernest Carl (I) N.Y І n 
Prichard, Robert Williams (II) N.J | | 
Prichard, John E. (III) D.C {| 
Q pi | 
Quigley, T! as A. (II) Mis | 
А.В. 1942, l ersity of Mis ppi Va | 
7.11 D 
igh Wayne (IV) Okla, — Stout, Henry Wallace (T) 2B 
, University of Oklahoma =. : e \ 
Joseph Eugene (IV) M › 
B.S. 1942, Catholic University of ( | 
America Wy 
Rawlings, Maurice Scaggs ап) Md | 
A.B. 1944, The George Washingtor 
University 
Raymond, Mary Jane (1) D.C 
B.S. 1945, College of William and ( 
Mary D 
Rea, Edward L. (IV) ( N.Y 
A.B. 1942, University of California 
Reid, Beal (IV) Calif 
Robertson, 1 А. (1) Calif 
Roe, Ches omas, Jr. (1) M II ( 
Rohn, Robert (II) Calif M 
Rook, Rex Louis (IV) ош N.J 
N.Y 
S W 
St. John, Nicholas E. (II) Conn Ca 
Ph.B. 1931. Yale University 
J.D. 1935, New York University ү 
$апсһет, Luis F. (IT) P.R + 
S. 1943, University of Puerto Rico Van Atta, Glen Be (I) Ohi 
Sargent James Allen (III) Calif Van Geld Jertha I beth (T) DA 
Schneider, Bertram Alexander (IIT) D.C Vernier, Vernon George (1) Ill 


Wax 


Mi 


> Tr 
Weber, Cha 


The George Washington University 


s, Gerald Albert (1) 
5, South Dakota State Col 
of ture and Mechanic 
Arts 
Woo, Joseph Clarence (II) 
Wood, Edwin Charles (II) 


Y 
Yetman, Thomas William (I) 
Z 
elene DeBoey (III) 
an, Joe Adlai (IV) 


Westminster College 


Alfred Marius (I) 


SUMMARIES OF REGISTRATION 
1945—46 


NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS 


Class entering September з-д disi a ы ТОННА РТ РЕ Ра Best 83 
Class entering September ОРНЫ... „нанай AEM Sie 79 
Class entering November КАН. SPERA Qe te 8 
Class entering March MU: дйнд, de e „ш... 2. дикти дда: 81 

MOET ной. ЖАМЫН... Б. с... аА UAT a 323 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


абаж о, 7 ТАО: uan 5 New Jersey ....... 7 

ӨШ 17:40, re OE A? ul EI T ed ee 18 

:palifomi ^. 277. OLA E 34 North Ca Li ЖУ» He I 

Colorado ...... 5 ر ا‎ МБО ب یلیہ ریا‎ os oe 

Ronnecticut® a Нш 5 #Oklahonia С; ADL 5 

OO OPES EO 25 2 Oregon б субул oe „> 3 
District of Columbia............ 88 Pennsylvania ............ a I 

Florida RECESS 0 9.03 be фо eels 3 Rhode Island Asha daS see a 3 
EMEN eons ee бэм. 2 South Dakota ............ I 
Oe eo ан тнт Ao 4 Tennessee .......... I 

Illinois кА <a ema d tale eine 7 Unb ee a Sve ; 9 

ES ge RES Uo or MEM L7 CN RE cc дул eat” 

O Sc E Me 2 Washington ......... 12 
Kansas I West Virginia.......... m I 
Үт: ЖИНИ ON PRO РУЗ ( 

ddp ui s dev ep UAM Бнк I 

dee ^oc РАТЕ ТУДО дыд € I 

C- CDI... n Vu rer ; І 

5 Puerto Rico S 

2 Territory of Hawaii I 

I —— 

I о TR RAP Ru У. 323 


GRADUATES ОЕ COLLEGES REGISTERED IN THE SCHOOL or MEDICINE 


Clark University ............... 
Colorado College ............... 
Columbia Unive 


Alabama, University PS 
American University ........... 
Antioch CORE o. csi od ai 


Nee dom ظط مر‎ 


Зігп am-Southern University . Cornell Univer 
Brigham Young Unix GM 2c. Dubuque, Uni 
Brown VOOR Za OE Duke University ............... 
California, University of ........ Florida, University 
California at Los Angeles, Uni- Franklin and Marshall 
versity АКУ Ps 4 Fresno State College 
Carlet. NEE SAT I * George Washington 


Catholic University of America..  , Haverford College 


Michigan, 
Mississippi 


The George Washington University 


кч кюч ee)‏ بر eee я‏ بم بر de Ы‏ دیا سم 


Rutgers University .........,.. 
Smith College 
South Dakota, University of ... 
South Dakota State College of 

Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
hern California, University of 
€ ford Univ у. es 
Union College, New York "TT 
Utah State Agricultural College. . 


Villanova College .............. 
Washington, University of ...... 
Washington and Lee University. . 


6 .Uniserdty 2 элеше. 
Br College SOE 
Western Reserve University 
Westminster Colle; 

Whi 

Wil 
Wisconsin, University of ........ 
Wooster, College of ............ 
Wyoming, University of ........ 
Pu 3h: ETN TANE ter 
Youngstown College ........... 


Number of college graduates. 


Number of colleges герге- 


sented 


141 
69 
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Professional Education 


CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
1946-47 


Date Day | Occasion 
1946 
Fatt Term: | | 


Sept. 24....| Tuesday .. ....«| Examinations for students who wish 
to qualify for advanced courses 


Р 
26 «vus | Wednesday and 
оо ae Registration of students registered 
winter or summer term, 1946 
Se ee epee | Registration of new students 
Sept. 28....| Saturday ............ General registration 
Sept. 30....| Monday ............. Academic year begins 
Oct. $. s... | ae | Last day for registration for credit 
| for the fall term 
OL A... | Saturday ............ | Last day on which candidates may 


file thesis subjects for the Master's 
degree conferred in February 
7552 ИНА Last day on which candidates may 
file dissertation subjects for the 
degree of Doctor of Education to 
| be conferred the following May 


Nov. 2..... Saturday <2: 2004 Last day on which candidates for the 
| degree of Bachelor of Arts may file 


т bis plans of non-academic activities 
Nov. 28-3o.| Thursday through 


| Saturday Thanksgiving Recess 
Dec. 21..... a AAN Last day on which can tes for the 
degree of Doctor of Education may 
apply for January comprehensive 
| | examinations 
Dec. 23- | Monday through | 
Jn Es. Wednesday ........ | Christmas Recess 
1947 | 
D$. on 7 = ep reso Classes resume 
| Last day on which candidates may 
| file applications for degrees to be 
| conferred in February i 
Last day for receiving dissertations 
of candidates for the degree © 
Doctor of Education to be con- 
ferred in February 
p E Enni. 21... rv; Comprehensive examinations for can- 


didates for the degree of Doctor 


of Education 


Date 


Jan. 27 0c | 
Jan. 28..... | 
Jan. 29 and | 

Ig TM 
ln 3$. 
Feb. 7... | 


Мау 1 


Мау 3 | 


Saturday 


(t НСОР ЕОР 1 


Friday through 


Saturday .......... 


Saturday .......... 


Money STS ve ake | 


Monday 700 359... | 


ТОЙДУ (^U se ers | 

Wednesday and 
Thursday 2,40... 2. 

от OO 


Fiiday. 9 Hee e vee sens 


губну rR. 
Satu day cs iis ve cess 
Saturday ............ 
Friday and Saturday.. 


бү VITE. 


i aedes utes 


ТАДАР" ov eo od re om 


Saturday 


The School of Education 


Occasion 


Last day on which candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts in Edu- 
cation may apply for January com- 
prehensive examinations 

Last day of classes for the fall term 


Fall term examination period 

Comprehensive examinations for can- 
didates for the degree of Master 
of Arts in Education 

Last day for receiving theses of can- 
didates for the Master's degree 


Examinations for students who wish 
to qualify for advanced courses 

Registration of new students 

Registration of former students 

Classes resume for the winter term 

L day for registration for credit 

r the winter term 

Last day on which candidates may 
file thesis subjects for Master's de- 
gree to be conferred in May 

Winter Convocation. Holiday 

Last day on which candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Education may 
apply for April comprehensive ex- 
aminations 


Easter recess 

Comprehensive examinations for can- 
didates for the degree of Doctor 
of Education 

Last day for receiving dissertations 


of candidates for the degree of 


Doctor of Education to be con- 
ferred in May 

Last day on which candidates may 
file dissertation subjects for the 
degree of Doctor of Education to 
be conferred the following Feb- 
ruary 

Last day on which candidates may 
file applications for degrees to be 
conferred in May 

Last day on which candidates for 
the degree of Master of Arts in 

Education may apply for May 

comprehensivé examinations 


CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Continued 


Date Day Occasion 


May $..... MOREY osi» cen des, „ast day for receiving theses of can- 
| didates for the Master's degree 
Атил. Табан, evo. „ aes Last day of classes for the winter 
term 
May 14-24..| Wednesday through 
y Зу Winter term examination period 
: е 


Мау 17....| Saturday ............ Co 


ndidates 1 

ter of Arts in Education 
May 25. . IONIA rads 2o hi Baccalaur Sermon 
May 28....| Wednesday .......... Commencement 


SUMMER TERM: 

DOSE ENTS Moeniagy a de e Registration for the first session 

he summer term 
June 30....| Monday ........ .....| Registration for the special six-week 
session of the summer term 

July 16е. Wednesday «кеже Me c ..| Last day on which candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts in Edu- 
cation may apply for July com- 
prehensive examinations 
day on which candidates tor 
degree of Doctor of Education 
for July comprehensive 


examinations 
Wednesday .......... First summer session ends 


July 
Thursday f second session o! 


July 


Registra for t 
the summer term 
July 30..... Wednesday .......... Comprehensive examination 
lidates for the degree of Master 
s in Education 
ıensive examinations for can 


for can 


| of Education 
Aug. B. Fric Special <-week session ends 
у on which cani 
degree of Doctor of E 


nb 


n tor cai 
of Doctor 
£ Edncati 
or aucation 
Sept. DL. FRNMY eo sE A summer session €! 
sept. 24-27.) Wednesday through 
TS a ERE 


for the fall term of t 


year 1947-48 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


THE UNIVERSITY 
The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the Presi- 
dent of the University ex officio and the following persons by election: 


Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman 
Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B., Secretary 
Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Secretary 


Avery DeLano Andrews, B.S., LL.B. 
Clarence Aiken Aspinwall 
Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 
John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B. 
John Henry Cowles, LL.D. 
Homer Cummings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D. 
*Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B. 
Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B. 
Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 
*George Edgar Fleming, LL.M. 
Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D. 
*Robert Elliott Freer, A.B., LL.M. 
"Thomas Leigh Gatch, Graduate 
United States Naval Academy, LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles William Gerstenberg, Ph.B., LL.B., J.D. 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B. 
Ulysses $. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate 
United States Engineers’ School 
Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D. 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B. 
Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D. 
Merle Thorpe, A.B. 
Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B. 
*Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, LL.B., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Chester Wells, B.S., Graduate 
United States Naval War College 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
*Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 
Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


* Nominated by the alumn 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Business Manager 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian; Curator of Art 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions; Director of 
Veterans Education 

Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Registrar; Secretary of the 
Faculties; Director of Religious Activities 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 

Lester Allan Smith, A.M., Alumni Secretary 

George Howland Cox, Director of the Inter-American Center 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Director of Activities for Men 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Director of Activities for Women 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Director of Physical Education for Women 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign 

Countries 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF ОЕ INSTRUCTION* 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor of Education 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Edu. ation for Women 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Pr ofessor of Statistics 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
Sidney Barlett Hall, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., Professor of Education 
James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., P; ofessor of Education 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 
William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men 
Chester Winfield Holmes, Ed.D., Adjunct Professor of Education 
Benjamin Franklin Kyker, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Education 
Meredith Chester Wilson, B.S., Adjunct Professor of Education 
Ruth Coyner Little, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Ray LaForest Hamon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 
Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Ass ociate Professor of Education 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economics 
Edwin Wallace Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D.. Associate Professor of Education 
Jenny Emsley Turnbull, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 
Dorothy Helene Veon, A.M., Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies 
Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
W omen 
Margaret Olive Osborn, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
Virginia Loretta Dennis, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 
Marjorie Tate, В.5., A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
for Women 


* The President of the University, the Dean of the Sch ol, the Registrar of the University, 
the Direct f Adr 


Adjunct Professors, Associate Pro- 
fessors, Assis ors, and Instructors constitute the Faculty. 


(3) 


of Ac ions of the University, Professors, 
ant Pr 
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Charles Norval Cofer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Agnes Tweedie Beckwith, Ed.M., Lecturer in Education 
LuVerne Crabtree Walker, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
Madaline Kinter Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Lecturer in Education 
Helen Barton Goodwin, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Blake Smith Root, B.S., A.M., Lecturer in Education 


CoNsULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


John Kerr Rose, Ph.D., Research Associate in Education 

Francis James Brown, Ph.D., Research Associate in Education 

Leonard August Larson, B.P.E., M.Ed., Ph.D., Research Associate in 
Education 

Howard Richmond Anderson, Ph.D., Research Associate in Education 


READING CLINIC 


Jane Frost Hilder, Supervisor, Lecturer in Education 
Marion DeFries Hall, A.M., Assistant Director 
Mary Hoskins Gatchell, A.M., Assistant 


COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dean’s CoUNCIL} 


1947 


Burnice Herman Jarman 
Kathryn Mildred Towne 


1948 1949 
Frank Mark Weida Mitchell Dreese 
Ruth Harriet Atwell Helen Bennett Lawrence 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 


Harold Griffith Sutton Frank Mark Weida 
Frances Kirkpatrick Burnice Herman Jarman 
William Henry Myers Ruth Harriet Atwell 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Charles Edward Bish, Chairman ' 
William Henry Myers Helen Bennett Lawrence 
Kathryn Mildred Towne 
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* The President of the Univers ty and the Dean of the School of Education are mem 
ex ойсїю of all committees, 


$ Elected by the Faculty. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS 


PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS* 


The School of Education of The George Washington University pre- 
sents programs ot study tor tour groups of students: ( 
graduates preparing to enter the teaching 
teachers who have graduated from normal sc 
seeking improvement in professional compete 
and (4) those seeking advanced study beyond the master's level in prep- 
aration for higher administrative and teaching positions. These pro- 
grams of study lead to the following degrees: 


1) junior college 
profession, (2) experienced 
hools, (3) college graduates 
ncy through graduate study, 


Bachelor of Arts in Education 
Master of Arts in Education 
Doctor of Education 
For the convenience of teachers residing some distance from Wash- 
ington, a considerable number of courses are offered late 
noon and Saturday morning. These courses are changed 
year to make almost the whole range of course 
to attend classes only on week ends. 


Friday after- 
from year to 
s available to those able 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 
IN EDUCATION 
Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in I 


Zducation have 
three main objectives: (1) provision of 


a general educational back- 
ground, (2) a functional command of ideas, concepts, knowledges, and 
skills in one or more teaching fields, and (3) a mastery of basic pro- 
fessional information and skills adequate for a beginning teacher. Since 
the contents of teaching fields differ in scope and complexity, some pro- 
grams are longer than others in terms of credit 
less than 126 credit hours of satisfactory work, exclusive of required 
Physical Education. Normally, 60 credit hours of the total 
ment is completed in the Junior College of the 
equivalent institution elsewhere. 


hours. None require 


require- 


University or in an 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The general educational backgrounds needed by 


Prospective teachers 
are obtained through: (1) pre-college education, 


(2) college courses, 
1 


* For p ims leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, see.the general cata 


(7) 


Science in Home Economics 
юрпе 
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(3) work experience, (4) leadership activities, (5) participation in stu- 
dent campus activities, and (6) utilization of off-campus cultural op- 
portunities. 

College course requirements.—Course requirements depend in part 
upon the senior high school credits presented for college admission. They 
are as follows: 


ENGLISH Credit 
Hours 
1-2: Freshman English............ To 6 
Special placement examinations, required of all entering freshmen, 
are conducted by the Eng Department. ‘Those students who 
uperiority may be exempted from one or both term 
ing survey courses in Їйегаїшге.................. 6 
ntroduction to English Literature 
ntroduction to American Literature 
ntroduction to European Literature 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
French, German, Тао, гос Spanish. изу» aeo гоно ао еен 12 
А student offering for admission four acceptable high school units 
of a si foreign ge, or the equivalent, is not required to 
take fore la If he offers three units, he must com- 
lete the second term of > secon d-year college course in the same 
anguage. If he offers t he must co te the entire sec- 
ond-year college course in { offers опе unit, 
he complete the sec 'ge course 
ind the entire edd year course in the sam 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
History 71- The Develo; ment of America ап Civilization........ 6 
Another So cial Science chosen from th СОҢГА. eu ds o exis 6 


Economics 1-2: Introductory Econo 
Geography 121-22: Politi 
History 39-40: The Deve 
Political Science 9-10: 
Sociology 27, 28: Organi 


it of cem Civilization 
rnment of the United States 
zation and Problems of Society 


\ student offering for admission two or more acceptable senior 
high school units in the Social Studies may be exempted from the 
second part of this requirement. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Tw term ( f S ier ‚ ӨР 
school courses in these fields | and chosen from the following......... 6-8 
Biology 1-2: Survey in Biology 
Botany 1-2: Structure and Functions of the Flowering Plant; 
Survey of the Plant Kingdom 
Chemistry 11-22: General Chemistry 
Mathematics 3 and 6: College Algebra; 


iathematics to supplement senior high 


Plane Trigonometry 


The School of Education 


Mathematics 6 and 12: Plane Trigonometry: A; alytic G« 
Physics 5 and 6, or 6 and 7: General Phy і 
Zoology 1-2: Introduction to Zoology 


OTHER COURSES 


Psychology 1 and 22: General and Educational Psychologv..... 
Speech I Principles of Effective Speaking or 
Speech 11: Training of the Speaking Voice........ 
Students who d nstrate marked superiority in Spe ay lx 
exempted from this requirement. Such exemption is gr 
on the recommendation of the Department of Speech. 


Statistics 51: General Statistics 


ACADEMIC ELECTIVES 


Electives may be increased through the various exemptions 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


tion I-2 and 11-12 
iy be exempted from this 


| student 1 
iess t 


а 


һап 
Minimum required credits 


the 


IV ork experience, leadership activitie 5, participation in student campus 


opportunities.— 
Nevertheless, they constitute an 
important part of the general educational background of 
teachers. In conference with a staff member of the 


activities, and the utilization of off-campus cultural 
Obviously, these cannot be prescribed. 


prospective 
Department of Edu- 
cation assigned as his general adviser, the student js expected to plan 
adequate experiences in these areas. Not later than one month a 
matriculation in the School of Education the 


Office of the Dean a statement of such plans 


atter 
student must file in the 
approved by i 
He must also keep his adviser informed concerning 


the fuli 
his plans and to this end include in plans filed, 


scheduled conferences 
with his adviser. 


Success of the student in enriching his general e 


by these means will be taken into consideration at tl 


ducational background 
ıe end 


of the first 


term of the junior year when the faculty will review ti e qualifications 
of candidates to determine any who are not oí sufficient promise as pros- 
pective teachers to warrant continuation of their candidacies. Success 
in these activities will also be considered when the list of candida 
again reviewed early in the last term of the senior 


year immediatel 


\ 


after the results of the National Teacher Examinations 


are available. 
in this connection, more weight 
eagerness to make the most of 
each experience, balance, and quality of experience than to the number 
of different experiences. 


In estimating the success of the student 
will be given to evidence of initiative, 


Although the student is not required to establish a program of non- 


academic activities until he becomes a degree candidate in the School of 


10 The George Washington University 


Education, he is advised to do so as soon as he enters the Junior College. 
To this end, he should consult with the Junior College adviser of stu- 
dents in the pre-Education curriculum soon after entering the Junior 
College. Whatever is accomplished in this connection while in the 
Junior College will reduce the obligations of the student after admission 
to the School of Education. 


TEACHING-FIELD PREPARATION 


Teaching-field preparation depends upon the kind of teaching position 
for which the student is preparing. Those planning to teach in ele- 
mentary schools need a degree of competency in several fields. Those 
preparing to teach in junior or senior high schools must demonstrate 
competency in a major teaching field and a minor teaching field. Ordi- 
narily, students preparing to teach in evening schools for adults are 
required to prove competency in only one teaching field. 

The student should begin teaching-field preparation while in the 
Junior College and should make provision for it in planning his pro- 
gram of studies. 

Teaching-field requirements include satisfactory completion of pre- 


scribed academic courses, a satisfactory score on the special field exam- 


ination of the National Teacher Examinations, and satisfactory com- 
pletion of the prescribed special methods course. 

Prescribed academic courses vary in number in accordance with the 
scope and complexity of the teaching field and the license requirements 
of the various states. Minimum academic course requirements for each 
teaching field are listed on succeeding pages. 

The prescribed course in special methods is concerned primarily with 
methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences deal- 
ing with the content of the teaching field. It attempts to bring to the 
student specific suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience of 
successful teachers. However, in addition, the course reviews the teach- 
ing field content currently in use in schools and the examination at the 
end of the course provides the final test of competency in the teaching 
field. 


Prescribed Courses in the Various Teaching Fields 


ART Credit 
Р Hours 
One two-term course from the following gre RS ы Жы : 6 


Art 121-22: World History of Art 
Art 151-52: Modern Art 
Art 161-62: History of Art Criticism 
One two-term course from the following ОС : 6 
Art 101-2: The Design of the Home 
Art 141-42: Interior Decoration 
Art 143-44: Folk Arts of America 


Two two-term courses from the followi 


The School of Education 


с lowing group. Kal eclesie 24 
*Art 67-68: Life Drawing and Painting 
Art 73-7 Antique Drawing 
Art 165-66: Drawing and Painting—Still Life, Life, and P 
Art 179-80: Sculpture 
Education 141-42: Teaching Art.....................L. oan ( 
LORRI рро rogo рро a ЧА зоо ад 42 
BIOLOGY 
Jiology боту Bleledy ьс. tins easi КИН 6 
Botany 1: tructure and Funct of the Flowering Plant....... 3 
Zoology 1 Introduction to Zoology.. : 8 
Physiology 115: Physiolo 
Home Economics 152 ‘ 3 
Additional courses as approved by the Adviser.................... 12 
Education 144: Teaching Science........................ 2 
aor Р" Н TE AUR LUCETIUS RR MORE 37 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Economics 1-2: Introductory Economics.............. MR OI, mu ( 
Business Administration 51: Introductory Accounting...... . 3 
Secretarial Studies 51: Business Communications......... PFE j 
Additional courses as prescribed in one of the following І 
Group 1—Secretarial Studies 
Secretarial Studies 2: Intermediate Typewriting.............. 2 


Secretarial Studies 12: n 
Secretarial Studies 15-16: Advanced Shorthand and 


пер 265: ف‎ Rau aiu Duan ороген ар ( 
Secretarial Studies 52: Business Communications............. 3 
Secretarial Studies 54: Secretarial Practice.......... 3 
Additional courses in secretarial studies as 
é 
15 
Business Administration 52: Introductory Accounting..... J 3 
Jusiness Administration 101-2: Business Organization and Man- ; 
agement- rSn p Efe УЛАСА СА REIL ENT A 6 
Statistics 52: Mathematics of 3 
Political Science 127-28: 6 
Two of the following courses, as approved by the Adviser...... 6 
Business Administration 115: Business Finance 
Business Administration 118: Investments 
Business Administration 128: Insurance 
Jusiness Administration 155: Analysis of Financial Statements 
Economics 121: Money and Banking 
Education 150: Teaching Business Education................. 2 
38 


Totale. At КОЛДУ ЛЛАР ТҮҮ AE 


* Art 67-68 and 73—74 are listed in the general catalogue as 167-68 and 173-74. 
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171 Mark: 
72: Marke 


ition I9 1-92: Problems in 6 
ess Interviews and Speeches 
127: Commercial Law: Contracts, Agency, 
ience 128: Commercial Law: Negotiable Insti 
perty, Sales, Mortgages 
e. 23: Househx d F 1се апа Problems ol 
t sumer 
Lab r Me vements 
Agricultural Economics 
Teaching Business Education............. 2 
qe Er эсе. Sorel a Bani Mu oe Щул ИННИИ PON: 8 
CHEMISTRY 
CI List General Chemistry Siveeee es an hs : 5 


Chemist 


) Qualitative Inorgan 
Chemistry 


Quantit > [norga 


g 
e ot Toll I S-I 
Ch y : Physical Chemistry 
Biochemistry 221-22: iochemistry 
Education 144 Ге; D alee e ГООЛ ОООО TE 2 
30-35 
( 
Lm ments in С} 
1 f Modern Speech 
he А preciation oi Literature 
1 Int ation of Literature 
( 


ng twi 


е е 


ivilizatio 


39-40: 1 
Economics 1-2: Int 


) Bo litical ал, 
1 Science 9-10: Government of the United States 
llowing two-term courses or two one-term courses...... о 
Survey in Biology 
1 


Fi ield Botan y 


Nut 


One of th 
Biology 
Botany 
Home Eco 
Physical Education 1 
Physic logy 115: Phy sio logy 
Zoology 5— : Field 1 Zoology 

One of the following two-term courses or two one-term courses...... 
Education 209-10: Child Growth and Development 


ion and Its Relation to Health 
1001 and Community Health Programs 
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Home Economics 164: Child Nutrition 
Home Economics 181x: The Child in the Home 
Psychology 125: Child Psychology 

One of the following two-term courses or two ог 


D iC-term courses...... о 
Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America 
Art 101-2: The Design of the Home 
Art 141-42: Interior Decoration 
Art 143-44: Folk Arts of America 
Home Economics 123: Household Finance and Problems of the 
Consumer 
Psychology 2: Applied Psychology 
Psychology 116: Abnormal Psychology 
One of the following two-term с 6 
Education 221-22: Early Cl 
Education 225-26: iat 
Grades 
Коба], 2.52 6er dran s АУ» OREL пури 42 
ENGLISH 
English 1-2: Freshman English...................... ( 
Speech 1: Principles of Effective Speaking, or 
Speech 11: Training the Speaking Voice.................. 3 
Introduction to English Literature..........._. 6 
Introduction to American Literature............ 3 
The Evolution of Modern Speech, у. о ; 
The Appreciation of Literature..................... 3 
English 135-36: Shakespeare..... ы: очна ЖАН 6 
One of t owing two-term courses or two one-term c ‹ 6 
English ish Novel 
Englisl The English Drama 
Engl The Ron ic Movement 
English 161-62: Victorian Literature 
English 175: The American Novel 
177-78: Recent American Literature 
1 102: Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Education 136: Teaching English...................0..0005055., 3 
‚ EA, n ee буула е кыйла, Ie eie оьлсе с ) 
FRENCH 
French 1-2: RIFAT NTIS ді эке. i224 6 
French 5-6: Second-year Fiches IPOS Ue SSO iae 6 
French 109-10: Conversation and Composition... . i 6 
French 131-32: ati 6 
Additional courses in French as approved by the Adviser. 1 
Education 146: ук че NOME 3 
Otel, кюл e Hn ened actin ыздын ыл in, EY 39 
GERMAN 
German. 1-2: - First-year German........... АИТ 6 


German 5-6: Second-year German 
German: 107-8: 
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German 119-20: Survey of German Literature................... ( 
Additional courses in German as approved by the Ad 12 
Education 146: Teaching Foreign Languages..................... j 
DORMS eu. cuo E OO aene. dt cecvuutovisosul. 35 
HISTORY 
History 39-40: The Development of European Ci ivilization........ ( 
History 71-72: TM Develop ment of American Civil ( 
Six credit hours, as approved by the Adviser, from еа‹ 
POOPIE Ж, ЧЕНЕ. „анге atm ^ aeter e a pb ape 18 
) erican History 
istory 171-72: Social History of the United States 
History 181-82: Diplomatic His story y of the United States 
History 174: Economic History of the United States 
Group 2—European History 
istory 143: Moderr pe, 1815-1919 
ry 144: Worl r$, 1919—1947 
History 151-52: Engl lis tory 
Hi 130: Nati 
istory 14 M 
3—Latin Ameri 
istory 161-62: Hispanic Ameri can Civilization 
Hist: American Problems 
ited States and L atin America 
pproved by the Adviser from one of the 
a өө өөө ө ө ө ө өө ө өө ө ө ө ө өөө ө ө о ө 6 
е Social Studies. ГУ Л КН ш 2 
Toti... 52500 DR АДЫГИ iss УО eh dd 38 
MATHEMATICS 
College "Algebra. 75.000 I LLL 3 
Plane Tri КАЛАЛУУ» ое 2094$ 9, , 4955444 3 
naly Geome V.ETVPVVTS VIN » Whee o vh, ot 3 
i C alenlus., (aad ans N ED. 0 3 
T ; 
Mathematics 125 3 
Mathematics 132: 
Mathe tics 139: Advanced С | 3 
Ап аа nal course in Matt iematics as 3 
Statistics Mathematics of f Finance 3 
Education А 2 
T 2‹ 
PHYSICS 
and 8 8: General Phy 11 
ical Meas surements 2 
Jl T" 3 
Desosotosot:inou»,222 t... . * . ** . 3 
Principh les of Electricity............. vals vw оф 4% • 3 
12: 7Ардупс СИНИЙ). o odi eroe oen o озова 3 
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- - 15 
Mathematics 19: Differential Calculus 1 
Саше, сс, оа. 4 
5 
ys g 
Six credit t hours to be selected from the 6 
| 113: Molecular and Atomic 
122: Heat and Thermodynami 
128: Sound 
132: Electronics 
143: Modern Experimental Physics 
155: Advanced Physical Measurements 
144: Teaching Science БИ ааба rng PA 7 


45061, 1555 € eo du bd 47 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
1-2: Introductory Economics.................... ( 
121-22: Political Geogra рау: . 24. ae СУП 6 
Sociolog 28: Organiza ıtion and Problems of Soci ог 
History 39-40: The Development of Eur: pean Ci o 
History 71-72: The Development of American iv 6 
1 71- loj ilizati 

Polit а 9-10: Government of the United State 6 

| | urses аз approv ed by the Advi er 

Economics, Geograp} History 
B BTE SAD Lo dun ГААН cbs Ih’. Lack caus 12 
Social e ile det ie chee on 2 3 
AOERL, „аз намова а gae MM ЫА АЕ 45 

SPANISH 

5 ini First-year Spanish............. 6 
5 5 Second-year Spanish.................... 6 
109-10: Conversation and Compositi 6 
lditional courses as appre ved by the ——À€ 18 
ucation 146: Teaching Foreign LIS DO Cem oq gh arnt E 3 


Xotal aw. Gai Er PER ere See 


39 
SPEECH 

Speech 1: Principles of Effective Speaking ipd ee 3 
> а I: frinciples of Liective opeaking....................... 3 
Speech 2: Persuasive and Entertaining Speaking.......,,,. ; 
Speech 11: Training the Speaking Voice........................- 3 
Speech 102: Oral Interpretation of Literature..... TO m M 2 
Additional courses as approved by the Adviser from the following... 18 


Speech 42: Parliamentary Law 

Speech 61-62: Acting 

Speech 65-66: Stagecraft 

Speech 109: Radio Speaking 

Speech 121: Argumentation and Debate 

Speech 131: Group Thinking and Conference Leadership 
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Speech 145-46: English and American Orators and Oratory 
Speech 163-64: Play Production 
Education 136: Teaching English................ ЧФ НАС. ТРЕТА Ере: 2 
EEOAE REE EERE NE OOO. 32 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The basic professional information and skills needed by beginning 
teachers are provided through four one-year courses, two in each of the 
junior and senior years. Lectures and class discussions are closely co- 
ordinated with field work. Instruction is differentiated to meet the 
needs of those preparing to teach on the various levels—elementary 
school, junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 


Professional Courses 


Learr ОР OS .eedontsncsd «cao exo 6 

NI ciety and te ШИМИ. Гс «ced 44^ vnm о 
Common Teaching Skills.............. o ¢ 0 Cv 3 
ROS Эрес. АЙКЕШ скана 2, жч! ds «omo nn. 2—6 


Observation and Practice Teaching............ 


Learning and Teaching.—Candidates enrolled in four-year programs 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts take this course in the junior 
year. Those enrolled in five-year programs take it in the senior year. 

The course attempts to promote a functional understanding of the 
nature of learning and teaching by focussing the attention of the student 
upon actual classroom situations and the psychological, sociological, and 
educational principles relevant to them. 

Classes meet for lecture and discussion two hours a week. At least 
an equal amount of time is spent in observation and study of classroom 
situations. Class discussion normally revolves around these field ex- 


perienc 

The course, particularly during the first term, is also intended to pro- 
vide the student with exploratory experiences of assistance to him in 
deciding whether or not his choice of the profession of teaching has been 
wise. The student's performance in connection with the course is one 
of the factors considered when the Faculty reviews the list of candi- 
dates who have completed the first term of the junior year (senior year 
for those enrolled in five-year programs). 

Society and the School.—This course is also taken in the junior year 
by candidates enrolled in four-year programs (senior year by those in 
five-year programs). 

The first term of the course attempts to promote an understanding 
and appreciation of the role of schools in the sound promotion of the 
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enduring interests of our democratic society. More particularly, it 
attempts to develop a functional understanding 
all social agencies in the education of People and of desirable coopera- 
tive working relations that help the school to play its part as a member 
of the institutional “team” of the community, 


of the contributions of 


The second term of the course is concerned with study of the school 
as a whole—its purposes, program of Studies, out-of-class activities, 
general organization, and major instructional problems. Although schools 
at all levels are studied, students give particular attention to schools at 
the level within which they are Preparing to te 

During both terms of this course cl 
cussion two hours a week. At least 
in field study. During the first term 


study of one cooperating social instit, 


ach, 

asses meet for lecture and dis- 
an equal amount of time is spent 
each student makes an extended 
ition and shorter studies of ten 


study of schools at the level of 
the student’s special interest is supplemented by brie 


others. In the second term extended 


fer Studies of schools 


at other levels. Class discussion js largely determined by field expe- 


riences, 
This course is also intended to provide the 


student with exploratory 
experiences of guidance value. The pe 


rformance of the student in the 
ful consideration by the Faculty 
in its review of the list of candidates at the beginning of the second term 
of the junior year (senior year for those enrolled in fiv e-year programs), 

Common Teaching Skills —Those enrolled in four-year programs take 
this course in the senior year. Those enrolled in 
take it in the fifth year. 

The course is concerned with the skills needed by 
tion with classroom management, homeroom 


first term of the course is also given care 


hve-year programs 


teachers in connec- 
procedures, administrative 
routines, activity sponsorship, group planning, and public 


relations, 
As in other professional courses, classes meet two | 


lours a week for 
ast an equal amount of 


lecture and discussion and students devote at le 


time to field work. The observation of classroo 


m teaching done in con- 
nection with the Observation Course (Educat 


ion 133), for which stu- 
dents are normally enrolled concurrently, supplements the field work of 


the course. Ч А 
Special Methods Courses—Associated with each te 
course dealing with its special teaching problems. 


aching field is a 
In addition to the 
study of practices followed by successful teachers, actual teaching con- 

е is reviewed. Needed 
available for teaching field 


tent as found in current texts and courses of study 
content, not included in academic courses 
Preparation, is taught in these courses. 
Observation and Practice Teaching.—This course is taken in the 
senior year by students enrolled in four-year programs (in the fifth 
year by those in five-year programs). 
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It begins with the observation of classroom teaching in selected situa- 
tions. Assumption of responsibility for teaching functions is gradual, 
leading eventually to practice in the complete direction of classroom 
activities. Those preparing to teach in secondary schools have the 
opportunity of observing and doing practice teaching in both major and 
minor teaching fields and on both junior and senior high school levels. 
The course is directed by a full-time member of the faculty of the 
School of Education. The work of each student is under the direct 
supervision of a critic teacher, selected because of unusual success in 
teaching, ability to supervise, and broad understanding of educational 
problems. Critic teachers are part-time members of the instructional 
staff of the School. Observation and teaching are done in the public 
schools of the metropolitan area of Washington, assuring practice in 
situations comparable to those the student is likely to face on becoming 
a teacher. 


ADMISSION 


To be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Education, the applicant must: (1) hold an Associate in Arts degree 
based on Curriculum D-1 in the Junior College or the equivalent from 
another accredited higher institution, or a certificate of graduation from 
an approved normal school or the equivalent; (2) have a quality-point 
index of 2.00 (average grade of C) counting “Incomplete” grades as 
“F”; (3) have demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching and possess 
personality traits that give promise of success as a teacher. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF 
BACHELOR OF ARTS AND MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Five-year programs are designed: (1) to permit more adequate teach- 
ing field and professional preparation, (2) to prepare for special teach- 
ing positions, and (3) to meet teaching-certificate requirements based 
upon five years of preparation. 

Students in these programs usually devote the junior year to addi- 
tional teaching field preparation and general education. Ordinarily 
teaching field preparation is continued in the senior year and the first 
two professional courses (Education 109-10, 121-22) are taken. The 
work of the fifth year includes the remaining undergraduate profes- 
sional courses and the balance of graduate courses needed to meet the 
requirements of the degree of Master of Arts. 

Candidates must have a quality-point index of at least 2.50 before 
beginning the work of the senior year. As much as 18 credit hours of 
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the work of the senior year may be taken for graduate credit. Obser- 
vation and Practice Teaching, taken in the fifth year, may not be taken 
for graduate credit. 

Candidates enrolled in five-year programs are able to prepare more 
adequately in their major or minor teaching fields, or in both. Addi- 
tional teaching field courses must be approved by the Adviser in the 
teaching field concerned, 

The five-year plan of study also Provides an opportunity for candi- 
dates to prepare to teach “common learnings” 


courses in one or more 
of the various core curriculum plans now 


being adopted in many sec- 
ondary schools. Such programs need to be carefully planned to meet 
the demands of the situation in which the candidate hopes to teach. 

A number of cities and some states require five years of satisfactory 
Preparation before issuing certain teaching certificates. Candidates seek- 
ing such certificates should familiarize themselves with 
ments of the community or state concerned 
accordingly. 


the require- 
and plan their programs 


Five-year programs must meet all the requirements of the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Education, and must be ap- 
proved by the Adviser designated for these programs, 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 
IN EDUCATION 
Programs of study leading to the degree of Master of 


Arts are de- 
signed: (1) to enable teachers of experience to incre 


ase their knowledge 
(2) to prepare for 
о provide opportunities 
acquire needed professional 


of professional and academic information and skills, 
special types of educational service, and (3) t 
for graduates of liberal arts colleges to 
education. 

Programs are planned in conference with the designated Adviser and 
take into consideration the interests of the candidate, his previous back- 
ground, and the certification requirements of the state and locality in 
which he plans to teach. 


PLANS or STUDY 


Two general plans of study lead to the degree. 

Plan 1.—This plan requires a minimum of 30 hours of gradu 
including a thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. 

Plan 2.—This plan requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit, 
including a course in Educational Research Methods and Procedures 
carrying 3 hours of graduate credit. 


ate credit, 
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Graduate work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
may be credited toward the Master’s degree, but a minimum of 30 
credit hours must be completed in the School of Education of The 
George Washington University. 

Under Plan 1, a minimum of 12 credit hours, in addition to the thesis, 
must be from courses planned primarily for graduate students (third- 
group courses). Under Plan 2, a minimum of 18 credit hours, in 
addition to the course in Educational Research Methods and Pro- 
cedures, must be from third-group courses. Under either plan a mini- 
mum of 12 credit hours, not including the thesis or the research course, 
must be from courses offered in the Department of Education. 

Programs may provide for additional academic preparation in one or 
more teaching fields. In such cases, however, undergraduate and 
graduate courses combined must be at least equivalent to the under- 
graduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
in the teaching field concerned. 

Programs are normally based upon undergraduate preparation equiva- 
lent to the requirements of the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
(see ра; 7-18). Candidates with less professional preparation must 
make up their deficiencies either prerequisite to or as part of their 


РА 


graduate study. 

Each candidate must file in the Office of the Dean not later than one 
month after admission to the School of Education a program of study 
approved by his Adviser. 

All candidates must take, at one of the designated periods, a profes- 
sional comprehensive examination which shall take into account the 


candidate’s area of specialization. 
PRocRAMS OF STUDY 
In accordance with the foregoing general pattern of requirements, 
graduate programs of study are available in: 
Early Childhood Education 
Elementary Education in the Inter- 
mediate Grades 


istration 


Elementary School Admini 


istration 


Secondary School Ac 


ADMISSION 


To be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts in 
Education the applicant must: (1) hold a Bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited institution; (2) have an undergraduate quality-point index of 
2.50 or above (С + average); (3) have demonstrated a genuine interest 
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in teaching; (4) be in possession of personality traits that give promise 
of better-than-average success as a teacher. 

To be admitted to candidacy in programs designed to prepare for 
service in guidance and administration two years 


of successful teach- 
ing experience are prerequisite. 


PROGRAM LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education cannot be 
stated in credit hours, but they consist in general of at least two full 


years of work beyond the degree of Master of Arts in Education or the 


prepare students 
teaching of education in 


equivalent. The programs of study are designed to 
for administrative or supervisory positions, the 
normal schools or colleges, the teaching of an 


academic subject in schools 
or colleges, or for specialized types of educ 


ational service. The work 
is given a practical rather than a theoretical bent, 
mastery and application of subject matter, both in the 
and in the dissertation. Special emphasis is placed 
sional success of the candidate. 


and emphasizes the 
study requirements 
upon the protes- 


The candidate’s program of study depends for the most p 
previous educational background and his profession 
tunities are provided for study leading to the 


art upon his 
al objective. Oppor- 


following professional 
objectives: 


School Superintendent Director of Curriculum Development 
` ` n» dante, ` . 

Secondary School Principal Professor of Education 

Supervisor Specialist in Educational Research 


Director of Guidance 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT 


The candidate for the degree of Doctor of Education must have com- 
pleted (1) graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective, equiva- 
lent to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in E 
The George Washington University, and (2) 
successful educational experience. 


ducation in 
at least three years of 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


To be admitted to candidacy for the degree the applicant must be 
accepted by the Faculty of the School of Education on the basis of an 
examination conducted by a committee appointed by the Dean. This 
examination will usually include the following: (1) а written examina- 
tion involving problems related to the applicant’s background; (2) a 
scholastic-aptitude test; (3) an orakexamination. 
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CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


If the applicant is accepted as a candidate, his consultative committee, 
in cooperation with the candidate, will (1) determine the candidate’s 
fields of study, in each of which the candidate must pass a written 
examination at least eight months before he presents himself for the 
degree; (2) formulate a list of course requirements and of readings 
that will assist him in preparing for these examinations; and (3) des- 
ignate the tools of investigation that will be needed by the candidate in 
the prosecution of his study. These tools may include one foreign lan- 
guage, or more, statistical methods, historical criticism, or any others 
considered essential by the committee. An examination in the tools 
designated must be passed by the candidate before he takes his com- 
prehensive examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


When the candidate has satisfied the requirements of his consultative 
committee, the committee is dissolved. A member of the faculty, in 
whose field the topic of the dissertation falls, is then appointed to serve 
as the candidate’s adviser on his dissertation and in his field of speciali- 
zation, and to recommend him for the final oral examination when, in 
his judgment, the candidate’s dissertation is acceptable. 

Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
date shall submit to the Dean of the School of Education four copies 
of his dissertation—one typewritten original and three legible and com- 
plete carbon copies, on official thesis paper—and also a typewritten sum- 
mary of the dissertation consisting of not more than 2,500 words. Re- 
quirements regarding the form of the dissertation are stated in the 
general catalogue and additional information will be supplied by the 
Dean. 

The successful candidate is required, at the time of the acceptance of 
the thesis, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of 
his dissertation. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


At least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred the candi- 
date must pass an oral examination on his dissertation and on his field 
of specialization before a committee of the Faculty appointed by the 
Dean, supplemented by two experts from outside the University ар- 
pointed by the President. This examination is open to the public and 
all are privileged to question the candidate. The Dean, or a member 
of the Faculty designated by him, will preside at this examination. 
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WEEK-END COURSES 


Many teachers who are a considerable distance from Washington find 
it difficult to attend evening classes during the week. For the con- 
venience of these teachers the School of Education has scheduled four 
week-end periods of instruction—Friday, 5:15 to 7:15 P.M., and 7:30 to 
9:30 P.M.; Saturday, 9:10 to 11:00 A.M., and 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 
During each of these instructional periods courses of interest to various 
teacher groups are offered. This arrangement enables teachers to 
enroll for two week-end courses and have additional time for study in 
the library. By alternating mid-week and week-end courses the whole 
range of inservice courses offered by the Department of Education is 
made available to those able to attend classes only over the week end. 
Such students are thus enabled to meet the requirements for the various 
degrees. 

The School of Education is glad to assist teachers in arranging a саг 
pool for transportation and in locating suitable over-night accommo- 
dations. 


READING CLINIC 


To help children and adults with reading difficulties, the School of 
Education operates a diagnostic reading clinic. Children are usually 
referred to the Clinic by teachers who have observed reading difficul- 
ties but parents may seek help without teacher reference. 

To arrange for a Clinical examination of reading status write to or 
call at the Office of the School of Education for an application blank. 
Complete and return it to the Office of the School of Education. If 
the clinic is able to undertake the examination an appointment will be 
arranged with the Supervisor (usually Saturday morning at 11:00 A.M.). 
Take one copy of the application, after approval by the Dean, to the 
Cashier’s Office and pay the clinic fee of ten dollars. Give the applica- 
tion, stamped by the Cashier, to the Supervisor of the Reading Clinic at 
the time of appointment. 

The clinic operates from 11:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. on Saturdays. Those 
being examined should arrange to be present during this time for two or 
three successive Saturdays as indicated by the Supervisor. When the 
examination has been completed a written report of the diagnosis is 
given to the client. Since the diagnosis often indicates a need for special 
treatment, teachers and parents are urged to arrange a conference with 
the Supervisor at the time the written report is presented. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 
been adopted effective September 2, 1946: 


University Fee (see explanation below) 


For each term or апу part #ћегеої.............................. $8 
For auditors,* for each registrati 2 
TUITION FEES 
For each credit hour for which the student registers (except work 
taken by a candidate for a Doctor’s de I 


For the degree of Doctor of E í on 
For work leading to and including the general examination...... 30 
For work leading to and including the final examination.... 3 


ADDITIONAL Course Fees 
| 


such as laboratory 


In certain courses additional fees and deposits 
or practice-teaching fees, are charged as indicated in the cour 
descriptions. 


GRADUATION FEES 


Wherein the Bachelor's degree is granted............ 2 
Wherein the Master’s degree is granted..... 
Wherein the degree of Doctor of Education is gr: 


Fee rog Binpinc MAstsr’s THESIS... inca dlt «al. Fe bercav ec 3. 


SPECIAL FEES 


Late-registration fee, charged each student who fails to register 


within the designated period...... 5.00 
Service fee, charged each student for 

WU RU gp T ou oti ln нн Por doner Фоо di 1 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated after 

suspension for delinquency in fees 5 
For special 2.00 
For exa: 

examinations 5 
For diagnostic re oo err Ж. a - туй 10 


UNIVERSITY FEE 


Payment of the University fee covers all expenses incident to registra- 
tion and, in addition, secures to each student the following University 
privileges: (1) the issuance of three certified transcripts of record, if 


* Payment of this fee entitles auditors and extension students to the reference use of the 
University Library facilities, upon identification by the registration card, but it does 
entitle auditors or extension students to the other privileges to which payment of the pre 


ceding fees entitles resident students. 
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and when desired; (2) the services of the Placement Office; (3) the 
use of University Library facilities, except as otherwise designated; (4) 
gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, unless 
otherwise specified; (6) subscription to the University Hatchet, the 
student newspaper; (7) admission to University debates; (8) medical 
attention and hospital services as described under the Department of 
Health Administration in the general catalogue. "These privileges, how- 
exception of the issuance of transcripts, terminate, and a 


ever, with the 
longer in residence, when he withdraws or is dismissed 


student is no 
from the University. 
PAYMENT or ЁЕЕ$ 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
Street, NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or to 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each term are due and 
payable in advance at the time of registration. 

In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Comptroller, the 
student may sign a contract for term charges, except for the University 
fee and other fees payable in advance, permitting payments as follows: 

Fall Term.—One third at the time of registration, plus the Univer- 
sity fee and deposits; one third on November 4; one third on December 3. 

Winter Term.—One third at the time of registration, plus the Uni- 
versity fee and deposits; one third on March 3; one third on April 3. 

During the fall and winter terms a student who fails to meet pay- 
ments when due, but who pays his fees on or before the tenth day of 
the month in which payment is due, is charged a service fee of $1. А 
student who fails to meet payments by the tenth day of the month in 
which payment is due will be suspended and may not attend classes 
until he has been officially reinstated and has paid all accrued fees and 
a reinstatement fee of $5. 

A suspended student may not be reinstated for the term after two 
weeks from the date of suspension. Applications for reinstatement are 
to be made to the dean of the college, school, or division in which the 
student is registered. 

An auditor pays a University fee of 
to the student registered for credit except the late-registration fee. 


$2 and all other fees chargeable 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Application for withdrawal from the University or for change in class 
schedule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the 
college, school, or division in which the student is registered. Notifica- 
tion to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adjust- 


ments will be made as follows: 
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Fall Term.—Withdrawal dated on or before October 31, cancellation 
of the second and third payments; withdrawal dated on or before 
November 30, cancellation of the third payment. No refund or reduc- 
tion will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to November 30. 

Winter Term.—Withdrawal dated on or before February 28, can- 
cellation of the second and third payments; withdrawal dated on or 
before March 31; cancellation of the third payment. No refund or 
reduction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to March 31. 

In no case will the University fee or any part of an initial payment 
of fees be refunded, and in no case will tuition be reduced or refunded 
because of nonattendance upon classes. 

Payment applies only to the term for which a registration charge is 
incurred and in no case will this payment be credited to another term. 

A fee of $2 is charged any student in chemistry who fails to check 
out of the laboratory by the time set by the instructor, or, if he drops 
à course, at the time such change in his schedule is approved. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not 
be given a student who has not a clear financial record. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Courses offered by the Department of Education are of two types: 
those designed for the preservice education of candidates and those 
planned for the inservice education of teachers. 

Preservice courses devote two fifty-minute periods a week to lecture 
and discussion supplemented by a minimum of two hours a week of 
related field work. А clinical approach to the study of educational 
problems is used, lectures and discussions revolving around observed 
practices. 

Inservice courses usually meet only once a week íor a two-hour 
period. Class work is supplemented by extensive reading assignments, 
the preparation of reports, and field work. А student enrolled in one 
of these courses should plan to devote not less than seven hours a week, 
exclusive of class time, to the work of the course. 

Ample opportunity is provided to study teaching or administrative 
problems of special interest. To enable students to consult with instruc- 
tors regarding individual problems, a conference hour is scheduled 
immediately before or after the class period. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


An odd number preceding the name of the course indicates tl at the 
course is offered in the fall term; and an even number, that it is offered 
in the winter term. The letter “x” following an odd course number 
(e.g., 295x) indicates that the course, normally offered in the fall term, 
is given in the winter term. The letter “x” following an even course 
number indicates that the course, normally offered in the winter term, 
is given in the fall term. 

First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned 
for students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval 
of the adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and 
seniors. In certain instances, they may be taken by graduate students to 
make up undergraduate deficiencies or as Prerequisite to advanced 
courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher degree. 

Second-group courses.— Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are 
planned for students in the junior and senior years. They may be 
credited toward higher degrees only when registration for graduate 
credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the Dean of 
the School of Education and by the officer of instruction concerned, and 
when the completion of additional work has been certified by the officer 
of instruction. 
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T hird-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned 
primarily for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of 
the officer of instruction to qualified seniors; they are not open to Junior 
College students or other undergraduates. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of a 
course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, 
a year course giving three hours of credit each term is marked (3-3), 
and a term course giving three hours of credit is marked (3). 


SECOND- AND THIRD-GROUP COURSES 


Only the courses designed to provide professional information and 
skills are listed below. For courses needed for general education or 
teaching field preparation, see the General Catalogue. In addition to 
courses offered in the Department of Education a number of professional 
courses for teachers are offered in other departments of the University. 
In the list of courses below, the name of the department in which the 
course is offered precedes the course number. 


SECOND Group 


ication 109-10 Learning and Teaching (3-3) Hall 
Fall term: nature of learning and teaching approached through the study 


f actual classroom situations. Winter term: the environmental influences 
that affect learning. Section A: Mon. and Wed., 10:10 a.M.; section B: 


Mon. and Wed., 6:10 р.м.; field work: two hours to be arranged. 


Education 121-22 Society and the School (3-3) Jarman, Root 
‘all term: the local, 


} | 
of the school w 


nal, and international roles of education: coopera- 
ith other community agencies. Winter term: organiza- 
f schools; principles and functions, Section A: Tues. 
section B: Tues. and: Thurs., 6:10 Р.м.; field work: 


ind ope 


Education 123-24 Reading Problems (3-3) Hilder 
A cl al approach to reading difficulties on elementary and secondary 
school levels. Sat., 9:10 to 11:00 A.M. 

Education 131 Common Teaching Skill; (3) س‎ 
Course unit and lesson planr homeroom procedures; discipline; clerical 


routines; activity sponsorship; committee procedures: public relations duties. 
Mon. and Wed., 5:10 Р.м.; field work: two hours to be arranged, 


Education 133-34 Observation and Practice ——— 
Teaching (2 to 6) f 
Education 134, practice-teaching fee, $6 a credit hour. Time and credits 


to be arranged individually. 
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sh 125 The Evolution of Modern Speech (3) Stone 


development of the English language in a historical treatment of Eng- 
lish grammar. Hours to be arranged, 


English 126 The Appreciation of Literature (3) Stone 
[he study of the principles of criticism and their application to variou 


literary types. Hours to be arranged. 


Psychology 121 Educ ational Р sychology ( 2 e- 
Consideration of and group d ы 1 | 
psychology of learning in relation to edu 
and Fri., 11:10 A.M 


Psychology 125 Child Psychology (3) -— - 
“А genetic approach to the study of he cl ild. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7:10 Р.м 
Psychology. 25x—same as Psychology 125, but offered winter term. Mot 
Wed., and Fri., 11:10 A.M. 


Psychology 131 Psychological Tests (3) Hunt, Fehrer 
A survey of psychological tests and their more common u in | 
industry, governmment, law, medicine, and education, Material 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9:10 A.M. 

Psychology 131x—same as Psychology 131, but offered winter term. Tues. 

rs., 6:IO to 7:25 P.M. 


Psychology 132 Individual Psychological Hunt, Fehrer 


Testing (3) 


Instructi n and practice in 


ing of the Binet test and other 


psychological tests. Prerequisite: Psychology 131. © 
Tues. and Thurs., 1:10 P.M. 
Psychology 132x—same as Psychology 132, but offered fall ter: M 


nd Wed., 1:10 P.M. 


Statistics 115-160 Principles of Statistical Methods 


course emphasizes the meaning, uses, and i 
attributes, measurement and enumeration, averages anc 
quency distributions and their characteristics, errors of 
their control, index numbers, trends, cyclical relatives, рї 


sampling in theory and рг actice and their errors and estir 


in theory, practice, and applications. Prerequisite: one entrance unit it 
Algebra. Laboratory fee, $5 a term. Lecture—section A: Tues. and Thurs 
11:10 A.M.; section B: Tues, and Thurs, 6:10 p.m.: section C: Mon. and 
Wed., 7:10 p.m. Laboratory—section N: М n. 8:00 to 9:40 Р.М.; Section 

Tues., 8:00 to 9:40 P.M.; section P: Wed., 8:00 to 9:40 р.м.; section О: 


Thurs., 8:00 to 9:40 P.M.; section S: Mon, and Wed., 12:10 to 1 Р.М 


SPECIAL METHODS COURSES 


To be elected in the second term of the senior year after sub- 
stantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned. Course require- 
ments and hours of credit vary with license requirements. Practices 
of successful teachers are studied and actual teaching content as found 
in current texts and courses of study is reviewed. 
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Education 136 Teaching English (2 to 4) Beckwith 
Mon., 5:10 to 7:00 P.M.; field work: two hours to be arranged, 

Education 138 Teaching Social Studies (2 to 4) Willis 
Thurs., 5:10 to 7:00 Р.м.; field work: two hours to be arranged 

Education 140 Teaching Mathematics (2) Weida 
Hours to be arranged. 

Education 141-42 Teaching Art (3-3) Goodwin 
Sat., 11:10 A.M, to 1:00 P.M. 

Education 144 Teaching Science (2 to 4) Bish 
Wed., 5:10 to 7:00 Р.м.; field work: two hours to be arranged. 

Education 146 Teaching Foreign Languages Doyle, Keating 
(3 to 4) 


Hours to be arranged. 


Education 148 Teaching Home Economics (2) Kirkpatrick 


Hours to be arranged, 


Education 150 Teaching Business Education x 
(2 to 6) 


THIRD GROUP 


Educatio п 205—6 The Curric ulum (3-3) French 
Analysis of basic curricul lum literature and procedures. The winter term will 
be organized as a curriculum works hop with lectures, conferences, and group 

discussions. Fri., 5:15 Р.М. Сое, hour: Fri., 7:30 P.M. 


Education 209-10 Child Growth and Development (3-3) Hall 
Nat ure of growth and the environmental factors that affect it, with a view 
to hel lping teachers to understand children. Sat, 11:10 A.M. Conference 
hour: Sat., 10:10 A.M. 


Education 213-14 Seminar: Origins of American French 
Education (3- 3) 
Historical research in American Education. Tues, 7:35 р.м. Conference 
hour: Tues., 6:30 P.M. 


Education Ek Seminar: Great Teachers in French 
American Education (3-3) 
A study of great teachers from the Colonial period to the present. An 
atter pt will be made to find out the qualities and characteristics that have 
made these teachers great. (Not of бегей i in 1946-47.) 


Education 217-18 Contemporary Problems in Jarman 
Education (3-3) 
Fall term: designed to help students formulate a personal philosophy of 
education. Winter term: a study of the forces that shape the policies and 
s of the school. Mon., 7:10 Р.м. Conference hour: Мов. 6:10 Р.М. 


otter 
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Education 221-22 Seminar: Early Childhood Educa- 
tion (3-3 


Fall term: home backgrounds, nursery school, 
Winter term: primary grades. Fri., 7 


Little 


and kindergarten situations 
:30 P.M. Conference hour, Fri., 6: 30 Р.М, 


Education 224 Newer Developments in Children’s Walker 
Literature (3) 
Exploring and evaluating the newer books for child 
classics; unc rstanding the contribution ot 
appreciating children's original expressions: 
Tues., 7:35 р.м, Conference hour: Tues., 6 


ren and the children’s 
literature in child development; 
surveying resources in the field. 
730 Р.М. 


Education 225-26 Seminar: Eleme ntary E 
the Intermediate Grades (3- -3) 
А comprehensive study of A Maio problems 


(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


ducation in Little 


( 


f the intermediate grades. 


Education 230 Administration and Supervision of 
Elementary Education (3) 


Problems of elementary school ad 
^.M. Conference hour, 11:10 A.M. 


ministrators and supervisors. Sat., 9:1c 


Education 252 Guidance in Secondary Schools (4) 
Nature, iat administration, and supervision of ec 
Grades 7-12. Provision for the sp ecial needs and interests of ad ministrators, 
counselors, home- room teachers, the Business Education staff, and instructors 
in other vocational and in academic subjects, Fri, 7:30 p.m. Conference 
hour: Fri., 6:30 P.M. 


Davis 


guidanc functions for 


Education 255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) Bish 

Fall term: review of recent literature and Practices; particular att 
Education for All American Youth, the recent report of the E 
Polic Commission, and General Education in а Free Society, 


Commit tee. Winter term: current problems in 


'ntion to 
tior 
Harvard 
each of the subject-matter 


fields. Fri., 7:30 р.м. Conference hour: Fri., 6:30 р.м. 
E "C ation 259 —6o Administration of Sec ondary Fox 
Education 3-3) 


Mana agement TS. execution, and control; criteria of good man agement; 

construction of the master schedule; leadership problems incident to the 

development of new policies and programs. Sat. 9:10 A.M. Conference 
hour: 11:00 A.M. 

Education 27 The American School System (3) 
Organization of public education; sources of school revenue: inf fluences of 
national and stile agencies; local administrative units: the chief legal con- 
trols; criteria of building administration; responsibilities of teachers. Wed. 
7:10 P.M. Conference hour: Wed., 6:10 P.M. 


Fox 


Education 272 The Teacher and School Supervision (4) Fox 


Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. Wed., 7:10 P.M, 
Conference hour: Wed., 6:10 Р.м, 
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Education 273 Administration: Organization and Hall 
Administration of a School System (3) 
For superintendents and those aspiring to this position, Issues, principles, 
and probl ems of the superintenden cy as conditioned by local circumstances, 


(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Education 274 Administration: Management Problems Hall 
of the Superintendent (3) 
For superintendents and those aspiring to this position. Business manage- 


ment, the budget, construction of buildings, equipment and supplies, pupil 
transportation. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Education 275 Se anco State School . Administration (3) Hall 


Orga ration, supervision, instrüction, and finance. (Not 
offered in 1946-47.) 
Education 276 Se minar : Public Relations in School Fox 


Administration (3) | 
ublicity media; public 


Purpo ses; gathering materials; disseminating agencies; pu 
participation in policy-making. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 

Education 278 School Law (3) Remmlein 
Sources and scope of school vg 4 legal rights and responsibilities of teachers, 
pupils p and taxpayers, Ot r legal problems of major interest to the group. 
(Not offered in 1940-47 

Education 279-80 Adult р БАргайоп (3—3) Bish 
Fall term: n ature, exten ni i f programs in adult education. 


Winter term: Interests, nee of adult learners; techniques 


learning activities Mon., 7:10 P.M. 


yed in mot iv at ir g and 
Conference hour : Wed., 0:10 Р.М. 


Education 281 Audio-visual Educ ation (3) — i 
Selection and -visual aids; management of materials and equip- 
ment, (M 1 1946-47.) 

E Часаноп 283-84 E mployee Traini ing (3-3) Bish 
Organization and admi п of employee-training programs in accord- 


; Orientation, supervi and skills training; СО- 
with other personnel functions; evaluation of training. 
Ihurs., 7:35 p.m. Conference hour: Thurs., 6:30 Р.М. 


ance with operating need 
ordination of tr: 4 


Field work is requir 


Education 287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Hilder 
Problems (3-3) a 
For adv anced students. Diagn stic worl 
Clinic. Admission by permission of th 
P.M. Individual conf ke- nces to be arr me 


k under super 1 in the Reading 
structor. Sat., 11:10 A.M. to 1:00 


Education 289-90 Teacher Education (3-3) Hall 
Historical background of teacher education; present trends and modifications 
in the United States, Thurs. 7:35 P.M. Conference hour: Thurs., 6:30 Р.М. 
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Education 291 Planning the School Plant (3) 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildi 
facilities; adaptation to curricular needs: buil 


Hamon 
tilization of present 
3, Operation, and mainte- 


nance problems. Sat, 11:10 A.M. Conference hour: Sat., 10:10 A.M. 
` ‚ yet д” «at т " 
Education 293-94 Research (3-3) Che Staff 
Individual research under the guidance of a member of the staff. Program 
and conferences arranged with an instructor. 
" ; ^ З ‘ eee IL "Hp 
Education 295 Educational Research Methods and The Staff 


Procedures h 3) 
- lat 1] - | (s = 4 

Required of all A.M. ates following Plan 2. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 

P.M. Conference hours Tue . and Thurs., 5:10 P.M, 


Education 295x Educational Research Method; and The Staff 
Procedures (3) 
Same as Education 295, but offered winter term. Fri, 5:15 р.м. Confer- 

ence hour: Fri., 8:00 P.M. 

Education 297-98 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 

Required of all A.M. candidates following Plan 1, Hours tt 


) be arranged 
Psychology 227 Seminar: Educational and Vocational 
Guidance (3) 


Ап introduction to the techniques of educati. nal and vo ational 


and the application of these procedures in various types of 


Tues., 7:35 Р.М. 


Dreese 


guid 


guid: nce agenc 


Psychology 228 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling Dreese 


(3) 


A detailed study of counseling technic jues and the types of counseling prob- 
lems likely 


to confront teachers, employee counsel rs, 
and veterans’ advisers. Tues., 7:35 P.M. 


vocational counselors 


Psychology 229 Seminar: Occupational and Educa- Davis 
tional Teformation (3) 
Designed to acquaint vocational and educational counselors with 
occupation al and educational information necessary in couns 
of data and techniques of collectin 
poses of guidance. Thurs., 7:35 P.M. 


the basic 
ling. Sources 
analyzing, and disseminating for pur- 


Psychology 231 Te 
The principles und 


ot psycholog 


Construction (3) 
ying the construction, evaluation, 


and standardization 


) l, educational, and vocational tests, with practice in the con- 
struction of tests. Prerequisites: an elementary course in tests and meas- 
urements and an elem entary course in statistics, Mon., 8:10 Р.м, 


Psycl hology г 232 Research: Te T» onstruction (3) Hunt 
Individual projects in construction and evaluation of psychological, educa- 
tional, or vocational tests. Prerequisite: Psychology 131, Hours to be 


arranged. 


Education 


Physical Educat 
and Dance Forms 
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Education 


Education 
Education 
Education 


Education 2 
Education 
Education 


Education 
Education 
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SCHEDULE OF WEEK-END COURSES 
FALL TERM, 1946-47 


Friday Evening Classes 


5:15 to 7:15 P.M. 


205 The Curriculum 
for Women 135 Survey of Dance History 


М 
Яя 


Saturday Morning Classes 


9:10 to 11:00 A.M. 

123 Reading Problems 
141 Teaching Art > 
259 Administration of Secondary Education 

11:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 
28 107 Clinical Study of Reading Problems 

209 Child Growth and Development 

291 Planning the School Plant 


WiNTER TERM, 1946-47 


Friday Evening Classes 
5:15 to 7:15 P.M. 


206 The Curriculum 
295x Educational Research Methods and 


Procedure s 


Physical Е 


;ducation for Women 136 Survey of Dance History 


and Dance Forms 


Education 
Education 
Education 


Education 
Education 
Education 
Education 


Education 
Education 


7:30 to 9:3 P.M. 
222 E arly Childhood Education 
252 Guidance i in Secondary Schools 
256 Secondary Education 


Saturday Morning Classes 


9:10 to 11:00 A.M. 


124 Reading Problems 

142 Teaching Art 

230 Administration and Supervisi sion of Elementary Education 
260 Administration of $ес condary Education 


11:10 A.M, to 1:00 P.M. 


210 Child Growth and Development 
288 Clinical Study of Reading Problems 


Administration of the University, Of- 
ficers of, 2 
Admission to candidacy for the degree 
of: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education, 18 
Doctor of Education, 21 
Master of Arts in Education, 20 
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grams for the degree of, 7—18 


Calendar for 1946-47, vi-viii 
Courses of Instruction, 27-33 
Course numbers, explanation of, 2 
Credit: 
Credit hour, definition of, 28 
Explanation of amount of, 27-28 


Degrees: 

Bachelor of Arts in Education, 7-18 

Bachelor of Science in: 
Home Economics, 7 
Physical Education for Men, 7 
Physical Education for Women, 7 

Combined Bachelor of Arts in Edu- 
cation and Master of Arts in Edu- 
cation, 18-19 

Doctor of Education, 21-22 

Master of Arts in Education, 19-21 


Faculty of the School of Education, 
3-4 


Fees and financial regulations, 24-26 
General Education, program for, 7-10 


Master of Arts in Education, program 
for the degree of, in: 
Adult Education, 20 
Early Childhood Education, 20 
Elementary Education in Interme- 
diate Grades, 20 


INDEX 


Elementary School Education, 20 

Employee Training, 20 

Guidance, 20 

Secondary School Education, 20 

Teaching Fields in Secondary Edu- 
cation, 20 


Professional program for, 


16-18 


Education, 


Reading Clinic, 23 
Refunds, 25-26 
Registration: 
For 1946-47 registration dates, see 
the Calendar 


Staff of Instruction in Education, 3-4 


Teaching Fields, programs for Under- 
graduate Training in: 
Art, 10-11 
Biology, II 
Business Education, 11-12 
Chemistry, 12 
Elementary Education, 12-13 
English, 13 
French, 15 
German, 13-14 
History, 14 
Mathematics, 14 
Physics, 14-15 
Social Studies, 15 
Spanish, 15 
Speech, 15-16 


Trustees of the University, Board of, 1 
University Fee, 24-25 
Week-end courses, 23 


Schedule of, 34 
Withdrawal, 25-26 
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CALENDAR 


gistration for the fall term 


term ! 


erm begir 


hanksgiving Day. Holiday 


iristmas recess 


г the winter term 


Registration f 


Winter term begins 
Winter Convocation. 
Easter recess 


Holiday 
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Independence Day. Holiday 
First session ends 

Second session begins 
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Second session ends 


the Fall Term 
academic year 1947-48 


Regi trati 


of the 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President 
of the University ex officio and the following persons by election: 
Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman 
Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B., Secretary 
Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Secretary 


Avery DeLano Andrews, B.S., LL.B. 

Clarence Aiken Aspinwall 

Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 
John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B. 

John Henry Cowles, LL.D. 

Homer Cummings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D. 
*Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B. 

Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B. 

Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 

*George Edgar Fleming, LL.M. 

Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D. 

*Robert Elliott Freer, A.B., LL.M. 


"Thomas Leigh Gatch, Graduate United States Naval Academy, LL.B., 
LL.D. | 


Charles William Gerstenberg, Ph.B., LL.B., J.D. 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B. 

Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers’ School 
Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D. 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B. 

Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D. 

Merle Thorpe, A.B. 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B. 

*Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, LL.B., Litt.D., LL.D. 

Chester Wells, B.S., Graduate United States Naval War College 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


* Nominated by the alumr 
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John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M.. Librarian; Curator of Art 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the 
Veterans’ Edui ation 


Se ssions; Dire, tor of 


Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Registrar; Se retary of the 
Faculties 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 

Lester Allan Smith, A.M.. Alumni Secretary 

George Howland Cox, Director of the Inter-American Center 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M. Dir, tor of Activities for Men 
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THE LAW SCHOOL 


William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.].D., Dean of the Law School 
Anna Marie Bischoff, A.B., Se: retary to the Dean of the Law School 
Ella Cooper Thomas, LL.B., Assistant Libr arian in Charge of the Law 


Library 


THE UNIVERSITY 
History AND ORGANIZATION 


The idea of a university in the С; ap ital of the Nation was spon- 
sored by George Washington, who du ring his public life u rged the 
establishment of such an institu aon and who in his will left fifty 
hares of stock in the Potomac anal) Company for the endow- 
ment of a university to be estab » ied in the District of Columbia 
“to which the youth of fortune and talents from all parts th ertr 
might be sent for the completion of their Education in all the 
branches of polite literature;—in arts and Sciences, —іп аса juiring 
knowledge in the princip les of Politics & good Government? 

The George Washington Uni versity operates under a charter 
granted by an act of Congress « of Febru ary 9, 1821, to Colum- 
bian College in the District of Colun ibia. In 1873 the name was 
char nged to “Columbian University” and in 1904 to “The George 
Washinet n Ur liversity” : 

The 0 niversity as it is now organized consists of the Junior 
College, comprising the work of the freshman and 


SOT 
1 Columbian College, the senior college of liberal art 
offers work leading to the D: and Mas 


more 
s, which 


Doctor of Philosophy; the ача абут ‘schools. which ын 
— Law, Engineering, Pharmacy, Education, and Govern- 
nent; the Division of University Students; the Division of Spe- 
rial ЖЬ... the Division of Extension: the Inter-American 
Center; and the Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is on the approved list of 
the Association of American Universities , the standard accrediting 
body for the United St: ates. This fact not only assures to students 
the academic standards of f this accrediting body, but also is im- 
portant to those who desire to trans fer credits from one institution 
to another, 

The University is also accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Midc dle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools , and is on the approved list of the American Association 
of Uni iversity Women. 
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l'he George Washington University 


The Law School is a charter member of the Association of 
American Law Schools and is approved by the Council of Legal 
Education of the American Bar Association: 


LocaTION 


The George Washington University is in downtown Washing- 
ton, four blocks west of the White House and east of the Potomac 
River with its extensive parkway. Within a few blocks are the 
buildings housing the offices of many of the departments of the 
Government, including the Department of State, the Department 
of the Treasury, the Department of War, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Labor. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Pan 
American Union Building, and the National Academy of Sciences 
are also near by; and the Capitol, the Library of Congress, the 
National Archives, and National Gallery of Art are readily ac- 
cessible. 
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Professor Emeritus of Lave 
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Professor of Law; Dean of the 1 School 
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University 
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Carville Dickinson Benson 
Charles Sager Collier 


James Forrester Davison 


William Thomas Fryer 
James Oliver Murdock 
Saul Chesterfield ( )ppenheim 


Hector Galloway Spaulding 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The George Washington University Law School, established in 1826, 
discontinued and reorganized in 1865, is the oldest law school in the 
District of Columbia. Its course of instruction is planned to fit its 


е President of the University and the 
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graduates for the practice of law in any of the states of the United 


States. It is also designed to prepare students for public service as lawyers 


in the 
the School took part in the organization of the Association of Amer- 


ican Law Schools and it has been a member of the Association since that 


Federal Government or the governments of the states. In 1900 


time. The School is approved by the Council of Legal Education of the 


American Bar Association. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR 


The work of the year is organized into three terms known as the fall 
term, winter term, and summer term. The work undertaken in any 
one term may be completed by the end of that term. The summer 
d into two sessions so that work undertaken during one 
completed during that session, 


term is divide 


session may be 
Tue LIBRARY 


The Law Library of 25,000 volumes contains the official reports 
of the decisions of the courts of last resort of all the states prior 
to the National Reporter System and of fourteen states complete to 
date; the National Reporter System, complete; the reports of the United 
States Supreme Court and lower federal courts, and the reports of 
federal administrative agencies; Shepard’s Citations for the units of 
the Reporter System; the English Reprint and English Law Reports; 
the United States Statutes; the United States Code, Annotated, and the 
Federal Code, Annotated; reasonably complete sets of statutes of all of 
the states; the English statutes; the principal English and American 
digests and encyclopedias; collections of special reports and annotated 
cases: and the leading textbooks, casebooks, and legal periodicals. 

The Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class day 
(Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on 


Sunday. 
Tus Law REVIEW 


The George Washington Law Review, published by the University, is 
edited by the Faculty and students of the Law School. It is devoted 
exclusively to state and federal public law. The location of the Univer- 
sity in the National Capital, where the primary sources of federal public 
law may be observed in operation, affords an unexcelled opportunity for 
specialization in this field. 

The Review is edited by a faculty editor-in-chief, a faculty board of 
associate editors, a board of departmental advisory editors, and a board of 


student editors. The student editors are chosen each year on the basis 


of schola: ship. 
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RESEARCH IN PUBLIC Law 


Washington, the capital of the Nation, furnishes uns 


irpassed advan- 
tages for research in the fields of public law. 


In it are the offices of the 
major executive departments, the Congress, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and four lower federal courts. In the exe utive depart- 
ments and among the many independent establishments of the Federal 
Government there have been estimated to be between seventy-five and 
one hundred agencies, the activities of which involve the various branches 
of public law, particularly administrative law. The student of public 
law can study at first hand the work of these administrative agencies. 
He also has available as sources for investigation their records of ad- 
ministrative adjudications. 

Research in public law will be conducted under the supervision of 
members of the faculty. The purpose of this research is to furnish 
means for training specialists in public law, either as government lawyers 
or as lawyers representing individuals or corporations in cases in which 
the Government is a Party, and to assist in the analysis, clarification, 
formulation, and improvement of public law, substantive and procedural. 

Candidates for the graduate degrees in the Law School and seniors 
who are candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor are eligible to pursue 
this work. Other students may be admitted with the special permission 
of the professor in charge. 


COURSE or STUDY For FOREIGN Lawyers 


This course of study is designed to meet the needs of lawyers who 
come from countries, the legal systems of which are base 
or Civil Law. It attempts to provide for such students a course suf- 
ficient to enable them to acquire an understanding of the fundamentals 
of the common law so that they may work intelligently with common 
law materials and common law practitioners. In this 
students are not assigned to special classe 


d on the Roman 


program the 
s but work in association with 
other students in the common law subjects. No 
required courses is attempted but for each student 
program best adapted to his individual needs. 


fixed program of 


is worked out a 


Tue STUDENT Bar ASSOCIATION 


Every student in the Law School is required to be 
Student Bar Association. This is organized to enable the student to 
become better acquainted with problems of the Profession, to develop 
better professional ideals, and to bring about closer contact with members 
of the profession engaged in active practice of the law. 

The work of the Student Bar 


a member of the 


Association is carried on by various 


committees and by group and general meetings of a professional and 
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social nature. From time to time lectures are given by outstanding 
authorities on legal and professional problems. ' 

Each member of the Student Bar Association receives а subscription to 
The George Washington Law Review, 


PRACTICE AND Practice Court 


The curriculum is planned to include such training in the funda- 
mentals of practice as is feasible in a law school. Classroom instruction 
is conducted in the theories of pleading and procedure, trial and appellate 
practice, and evidence. This instruction includes grounding in the 
principles of the new Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. In addition 
each senior student is required to participate in the work of the practice 
or Moot Court. This includes trying a specified number of cases, both 
as a senior counsel and junior counsel. For students who are planning 
to practice patent law, a special section of the court is devoted exclusively 
to the trial of patent cases. d 


ORDER OF THE Corr 


The Order of the Coif, a national honor society with chapters in 
thirty-seven law schools, aims "to foster a spirit of careful study and to 
mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a high grade of schol- 
arship". The George Washington University Chapter was established 
in 1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-ranking 10 
per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


An applicant for admission must obtain from the Office of the Director 
of Admissions an application blank which he must fill out completely and 


retu 

А recent photograph, with signature, of the applicant must be attached 
to the blank. 

To insure prompt action, applications should be filed not later than 
July 1 for the fall term, January 1 for the winter term, and May 1 for 
the summer term, | 

The applicant must request the registrar of each higher institution 
previously attended to mail directly to the Office of the Director of 
Admissions the transcript of his record, even though credits were not 
earned, together with an honorable dismissal from the institution last 
attended. The student must be in good standing as to s holarship and 
conduct, and must be eligible to return to the previously attended institu- 
tions in the term for which he or she seeks admission to The George 


Washington University. 
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For the Degrees in the Professional Course 


Bachelor of Laws—Men and women will be admitted as candidates 
for this degree provided there have been filed in the Office of Admis- 
sions official transcripts of record showing the satisfactory completion of 
not less than two years of college work which is defined as one-half of 
the four-year course of study a ceptable for a Bachelor’s degree in an 
approved college or university. Students in The George Washington 
University preparing for admission to the Law School must complete 


satisfactorily the requirements for the Associate in Arts degree of the 


Junior College or attain full junior standing in the School of Engineering 
of this University. The Junior College curricula in physical education 
and home economics are not acceptable for this purpose. This require- 
ment has been adopted for the period of the present national emergency. 

Juris Doctor.— he degree of Bachelor of Arts or the equivalent from 


an approved college or university is required. 
ADVANCED STANDING 
Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws may be 
granted for work successfully completed in other law schools which are 


members of the Association of American Law Schools. 
Applicants for admission v 


ith advanced standing must file certified 
transcripts of record showing high school, college, and law credits. The 
right is reserved to refuse such credit, in whole or in part, or to allow it 
conditionally or after examination, and credit given may be withdrawn 
for subsequent poor work. No student admitted with advanced standing 
will be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Laws until he has 
completed in this School at least one full year of residence and passed 
successfully twenty-eight credit hours with the required average for the 
degree. No student will be admitted who has been in attendance at an- 
other law school and who is ineligible, because of poor scholarship, to 
return to that school. 

Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law 
schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their course 
at this Law School must first have the courses they wish to take approved 
by the Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those 
which might be obtained in a similar period in this School. 

Advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor for work in 
other law schools will not be granted. 


For the Degrees in the Graduate Course 


Master of Laws.—Applicants must show the satisfactory completion 
of not less than two years of college work in an approved college or uni- 
versity and must have received the degree of Bachelor of Laws, or an 
equivalent degree, from an approved law school. 
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Master of Comparative Law.—The following are required: (1) The 


successful completion of and graduation trom a course in arts, philo phy, 


letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or 


5J 
liceo (junior college); and (2) graduation in law from a recognize 


foreign university where the legal training was in Civil Law. 


Doctor of Juridical Science.—The follow 


are requirec 


the 
: T $ 

degree of Juris Doctor from this Law School; or the oí 
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Bachelor of Arts from an approved college, the degree of Bachelor of 

Laws ог equivalent, earned with high rank, from ved law 


school, outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the law, and 
acceptance as a candidate by the Dean’s Council of the Law School. 


Unclassified Students 


A person eligible for admission to regular standing but not a candidate 


for a degree may, at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an un 
classified student. 

A person who is in good standing as a candidate for a degree in 
another approved law school may, at the discretion of the Dean, be 
admitted as an unclassified student. Work taken by an unclassified 
student will not be accepted for credit toward a degree at this Law 
School. 

REGISTRATION 

Before attending classes each student must 
for registration. No student will be regi 


present him elf in person 


۲ 
'd in the Law School until 


proper credentials have been filed and approved (see РИ 
Registration is for the term or session only. 
A late-registration fee of $5 will be charged each : Ebo m 


mitted to ister after the regular registration days. 


Registration may be changed only with the pert 
gistr: 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


1 


Fee for printing and filing 
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University Fe: 


Payment of the University fee covers all of the expense 
registration and, in addition, secures the following Universi 


(1) the issuance of three certified transcripts of record, 
1 


desired; (2) the services of the Placement Office; (3) the 


cilities, except as otherwise designated: (4 
| 


versity library fac 


1 
privileges; (5) 
fied; (6) subscription to the University Hati het, the studen 
(7) admission to University debates; (8) medical attention 


services as described under "Health Administration", page 


's incident to 


ty privileges: 
if and when 
use of Uni- 
) gymnasium 


nission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise speci- 


t newspaper; 
and hospital 


23. These 


privileges, however, with the exception of the issuance of transcripts, 


terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, when he 
is dropped from the University. 


PAYMENT or ЁЕЕЗ 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete regist 
attend classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each term 


payable in advance at the time of registration. 


} 


withdraws or 


Twenty-first 
ration or to 


are due and 


Subject to the approval of the Cor iptroller, a student may sign a con- 


tract for term charges, except for the University {ее and other fees pay- 


able in advance, permitting payments as follows: 


Fall Term.—One third at the time of registration, plus the University 


fee and deposits; one third on November 4; one third on 


December 3. 


Winter Term—One third at the time of registration, plus the Univer- 


sity fee and deposits; one third оп March 3; one third on 
А student who fails to meet payments when due but who 
on or before the tenth day of the month in which payme 


charged a service fee of $1. A student who fails to meet pay 


April 3. 
pays his fees 
nt is due is 


ments by the 


tenth day of the month in which payment is due will be suspended and 


may not attend classes until he has been officially reinstated 
all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. A susper 
may not be rei 


pension. Applications for reinstatement are to be made to tl 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


and has paid 
ided student 


nstated for the term after two weeks from the date of sus- 


ie Dean. 


Application for withdrawal from the University or for change in class 


schedule must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. 
to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 


Notification 


In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adjust- 


ments will be made as follows: 
Fall Term.—Withdrawal dated on or before October dt 
of the second and third payments; withdrawal dated on or 


cancellation 
before No- 
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vember 30, cancellation of the third payment. No refund or reduction 
will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to November 30. 

Winter Term.—Withdrawal dated on or before Febru: ary 28, cancella- 
tion of the second and third payments; withdrawal dated on or before 
March 31, cancellation of the third payment. No refund or reduction 
will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to March 31. 

In. no case will the U niversity tee or any part of an initial payment 
of fees be refunded, and in no case will tuition be reduced or refunded 
because of nonattendance upon classes. 

Payment applies only to the term for which a registration charge is 
incurred and in no case will this payment be credited to another term. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial $; holarship.—This scholar- 
ship, established as a memorial to Charles Worthington Dorsey, Bachelor 
of Laws '81, Master of Laws '82, is awarded upon the recommendation 
of the Faculty of the Law School to a needy and prom ising graduate of 
Columbian College or other division of the Universi ity, with a Bachelor 
of Arts or other equivalent degree, who has maintained an av erage of B 
as an undergraduate student and who desires to pursue the study of 
law as a full- time student. 'The schol: arship covers tuition for the course 
leading to the first degree from the Law School, Bachelor of Laws Or 
Jems Doctor, provided that the holder maintains an avera: ge of B. The 

ight is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholars hip for cause at 
any time. The scholarship is awarded ordinarily once eve ry three years. 

All other scholarships are administered by the University Committee 
on Student Loans and Scholarships, Application should be made to the 
Registrar of the University. 

The following prizes are awarded annually in the Law School: 

Ellsworth Prize.—The Ellsworth Prize of $25, established by the late 
Mr. Fritz von Briesen, is awarded to the student doing the best work in 
the subject of Patent Law Practice. 

John Bell Larner Prize-—This prize, established by the bequest of 
John Bell Larner, consists of a medal which is awarded annually to that 
member of the graduating class in the Law School who attains the highest 
average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

John Ordronaux Prizes.—These prizes were established in 1909 by 
the bequest of John Ordronaux. The amount of $35 is awarded annually 
to the student in the Law School who has attained the highest average 
grade in the first-year, full-time, regular course; and $35 to the student 
who has attained the highest average grade in the second- -year, full-time, 


regular course. 
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Through the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan 
funds are available to students in the Law S hool. Among them is the 
Henry Strong-William A. Maury Loan Fund established by the Henry 
Strong Educational Foundation in memory of Henry Strong and William 
A. Maury. Application for loans should be made to the ( omptroller of 
the University. 

REGULATIONS 
Students in the Law School are subiect to, and are expected to famil- 


iarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated in the 
University Catalogue. 


Hours OF INSTRUCTION 
Students without substantial outside employment may take a full-time 


program of studies between the hours of 9:00 A.M. а! ) P.M. 

Students with substantial outside employment may take a limited pro- 
gram of studies in the evening classes which are held from 6:20 to 
8:00 P.M. 


ATTENDANCE 
Regular attendance on classes is required and is necessary for suc- 
cessful work. A student who is deficient in class attendance in any sub- 


ject may, by action of the Dean's Council, be barred from taking the 
examination in that subject. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


А year's attendance in the evening classes is counted as residence for 
three fourths of a year. A student admitted with advanced standing 
must complete at least one year of residence in this School and pass 
twenty-eight credit hours with the required average for the degree. 


GRADES 


At the end of each term each student is given a letter grade in each 
subject completed and a letter grade indicating the average for the term. 

Grades are indicated by the letters 4, excellent; B, good; C, satisfac- 
tory; D, poor—below standard for graduation; and F, failed. 

The grades 4, B, C, and D, mean that the work has been successfully 
completed and credit given for the subjects. 

F, failed, means that no credit will be given. To obtain credit the 
student must repeat the subject; but a student who has obtained an aver- 
age of C in the work of the academic year and received a grade of F 
in only one subject may take the next regular examination in that sub- 


ject, and if on such reexamination he obtains a passing grade he will be 
given credit in the subject. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of each term in all subjects. 
Every student is required to take the regular examinations in the sub 
jects pursued, unless excused. No excuse for absence will be granted 
except by the Dean and then only for illness or other emergency. Appli- 
cation for excuse must be made in writing not later than one month 
after the date of the examination. A student thus excused may take the 
next regularly scheduled examination in the subject for which the excuse 
has been granted. 

No special examinations will be given; except that, upon written appli- 
cation to the Dean’s Council, showing sufficient cause, a candidate for a 
degree at a convoc ation before the next regular examination, if he would 
be entitled to take a postponed examin: ition, may, at the discretion of 
the Dean’s Council, be given a special examination. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION For Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


A student who during an academic year fails in courses aggregating 
eight or more credit hours will be excluded. Such a student is not eligible 
to be registered in the Law School or to attend classes in the next aca- 
demic year. He may, however, be admitted to the regular examinations 
in that academic year in those subjects in which he has made a grade 

elow passing, and if he receives a grade of passing in these subjects with 
an average sufficient to make his general average not less than C, he will 
be reinstated at the beginning of the academic year next succeeding the 
passing of these examinations. 

A student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at 
the end of an academic year has failed to maintain a general average of 
at least C, will be on probation during the next academic year. A student 
on probation may at the discretion of the Dean be required to reduce his 
program of study. A student on probation will be excluded at the end of 
the probationary year unless he has made grades sufficient to give him 
a general average of at least C. 

The general average of a student includes all the grades in all the sub- 
jects taken w hile he is in the Law School working fora partic ular degree. 
When a subject is repe ated or a reexamination is taken, both the first 
grade and the subsequent grade or grades are counted in the general 
aver: ge. 

In special cases in which it is clear that the student’s failure does not 
indicate lack of ability to pursue the study of law, the student who has 
become subject to exclusion may be readmitted by vote of the Dean’s 
Council of the Law School. 

No student is put on probation or excluded because of the work of one 
term only, or as the result of a program of less than four hours a week 
during the academic year. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Students are divided into classes on the completion of credit hours as 
follows: first year, one through twenty-eight; second year, twenty-nine 
through fifty-six; third year, fifty-seven or more. 


RIGHT то Drop STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to drop any student from the 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it ad 
visable to do so. 


STUDENT LIFE 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 

Women Students—Women students under twenty-one years of age 
who carry twelve or more credit hours of academic work must have 
their residences approved by the Director of Activities for Women before 
their registrations can be completed. 

Application for room reservations should be made well in advance. 
Forms for applications, together with detailed information, may be 
obtained from the Director of Activities for Women. The prices stated 
below are subject to change without notice. 

The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall: single rooms with breakfast 
and dinner are $55 a month; double rooms with the same service are 
$48 a month a person. 

Staughton Residence Hall: single rooms are $27 a month; double 
rooms are $20 a month a person. 

Men Students.—For information concerning dormitories for men, 
consult the Director of Activities for Men. 


PLACEMENT OFFICE 

The Placement Office, in Columbian House, is maintained to assist 
graduates in finding positions for which their college work has prepared 
them. 

Student Employment 

In addition, an employment service is operated to assist the self-sup- 
porting student in finding full or part-time employment. 

The prospective student who expects to earn any part of his expenses 
and who does not have a definite appointment to a position before com- 
ing to Washington should have the means of support for at least one 
term. 

Many out-of-town students secure positions in the departments of 
the Government in Washington by taking the United States Civil Service 
examinations in their home states. 
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HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


The payment of the University fee entitles the student to health services 
hereinafter described. Through reports from the students and University 
officials, the University attempts to keep informed as to all cases of ill- 
ness among its students. This service is primarily diagnostic in its 
intent. It also provides first aid in the event of an emergency. 

Medical privileges include: (1) the physical examination of every stu- 
dent entering from secondary school; (2) three visits by the University 
physician or surgeon, office or residence (District of Columbia) in any 
one illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or 
X-ray examination; (3) hospitalization, including board, medicine, and 
nursing in the University Hospital for not more than two weeks during 
a school year—the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health 
Administration. The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, two 
weeks) is also to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. 

This medical benefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred 
previous to the University term or prior to payment of the University 
registration fee. 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and 
nurses of his own choice, but when he does so he will } 
the fees charged. 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to 
limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, 
by his misconduct or breach of the rules of the University, made himself 
ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Administration has authority to 
determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) a student who 
has severed his connection with the University is ineligible for medical 
benefits; (4) a student intending to train for an athletic team is required 
to pass a thorough examination at the beginning of each term; (5) the 
above regulations apply also during the summer term of the University. 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in inter-collegiate 
or intra-mural games, or in any of the activities of the departments of 
physical education. 


зе responsible for 


THE DEGREES 
IN THE PROFESSIONAL COURSE 


These degrees are Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Juris Doctor 


(J.D.). 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE or BACHELOR or Laws 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed: 
a residence period of not less than three academic see Atte tell 


he George Washington Univer sity 


time basis (four years on a part-time basis) in an approved law school. 
the last year to be in this School: and eighty credit hours with a general 
average of at least C, in courses described on pages 27—31, including the 
course in Moot Court 

Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws.—A 


for the combined degrees of Bach ielor of Arts and Bachelor of 


t: (1) complete three years of satisfactory college work; (2) 
residence requirement of at least thirty credit hours of Colum 
he School of рр or the School of Education: 
the approval of the Dean of the colle; ge concerned at the time 


without a failure in any sub 


of entering the Law School; (4) соп plete, 


grade of not less than middle C, the work 


the first year in the Law Sc hool. 'The degree of Bachelor of Arts 
1 


an avera 


at the end of the first year in the Law S hool, provided 
d. The degree of Bachelor of 
Laws will be conferred upon the satisfactory completion of the law 


ТЕ 
vill be conferre 
1 


the above conditions have been satisfi 


course, Law school work taken at another institution will not satisfy 
the law requirem ent for the combined degrees. 
Combined Degrees of Bai helor of Science in Engineering and Bachelor 
Laws.—For those students who desire to enter the branches of the 


legal profession in which a background in engineering is necessary a six 


; leading to the combined d rees of Bachelor 
of Science in Engineering and Bachelor of Laws. A candidate for the 


year curriculum is offere 


combined degrees must conform to the residence und scholarship require 


ineering throughout the period of preparation 


^2 
tor ti 


ring. His s holarship level for the ju nior and 


е degree in 


senior years must be 
the Law School. 
(1) the required courses in joa st (2) the 28 credit hours of 
courses required in the first year of the Law S hool, and (3) such elec- 
tives as he needs to satisfy the 144 credit-hour requirement for the d legree 


le to both the School of Engineering and 


unior and senior years he must complete: 


in engineering. The first year work in the Law Se :hool must be com- 
pleted without a failure in any subject and with an aver: ige grade of not 
less than middle C. Upon the satisfactory completion of the senior year, 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in E ngineering will be conferred. The 
student will then continue his studies in the Law S School; upon the satis- 


factory completion of which the degree of Bachelor of Laws will be 
conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF Juris Doctor 


This degree is conferred as a recognition of the completion at the 
George Washington University Law School, with high rank, of the full 
professional course of not less than three full years (four years on a 
part-time basis) including experience in research and legal authorship. 


The 


Lau К] "Ti 


N 
uA 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed: 
(1) a residence period of not less than three academic vears on a full- 
time basis (four years on a part-time basis) in the Law School; (2) eighty 
credit hours with a general average of at least B, in courses described on 
pages 27-31, including the course in Moot Court and either the course in 
Comparative Law or one of the graduate seminars; and (3) one year 
of acceptable service on the board of student editors of The George 
Washington Law Review, election to which is subject to regulations laid 
down by the faculty. Students taking the combined Arts and Law or 
Engineering and Law course are not eligible for this degree. 


Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor “with distinction” 
i " с > rh . - 
will be awarded the student who obtains a general average of 4 in the 
work for the degree. 


IN THE GRADUATE COURSE 


These degrees are Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Compara 
tive Law (M.Comp.L.), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.). 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE or MASTER or Laws 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed a 
residence period of not less than one academic year. He must have com 
pleted with a satisfactory average twenty credit hours of subjects in the 
graduate curriculum. In individual cases, third- or fourth-year subjects 
listed in the professional curriculum may be included in the зона ай 
study. All requirements for this degree must be completed іп а period 


not exceeding two academic years. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF Master or Comparative LAW 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed 


a residence period of not less than one academic year. Не must have 


completed satisfactorily twenty-four credit hours of approved subjects 


in the curriculum of the Department of Law or of such other depart- 
ments of the University as the faculty of the Law School shall approve. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE or DOCTOR 
or JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


То be recommended for this degree the student must have completed 
a residence period of not less than one academic year. He must have 
pursued a course of study and research designated by his consultative 
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committee and approved by the Dean’s Council of the Law School. At 
the conclusion of his first year of residence or at such other time as the 
consultative committee may set, the candidate must pass an oral examina- 
tion in those fields of study selected by the consultative committee. This 
examination shall be conducted by the consultative committee and such 
other members of the faculty as may be assigned by the Dean. 


Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
date must submit to the Dean one typewritten original and two legible 
and complete carbon copies of his thesis in its final form and also a type- 
written summary of the thesis consisting of not more than 2,500 words. 


To be acceptable the thesis must, in the opinion of the examining commit- 
tee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and 
be suitable for publication. Additional information will be supplied 
by the Dean. 


The summaries of accepted theses will be printed in a volume form- 
ing a number of the University BULLETIN. The successful candidate 


for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee 


to cover the expense of printing the summary of his thesis. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction listed below are subject to change. The 
University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced 

The number which precedes the name of a course indicates the term 
in which that course is offered. An odd number indicates that the course 
is offered in "e "n an even number, that it is offered in the 
winter term; and à double number е... 2 2 at it begins i ^ 
fall and continues in the winter term. Tere sp iS ти 

First-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; second-year courses, 
from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 400; and g 
courses, from 401 to 500, 


The number of hours of credit given for the satisf: ictory completion of 


ate 


a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, 
a vear course giving two hours of credit each term is marked (2-2), and 
a term course giving two hours of credit is marked (2) 


ror Agency (4) 
Problems of agency in the conduct of business. (Not offered in 
1946-47.) 
Summer term 1946, 


105 Civil Procedure (4) 
F unction. a composition of pleadings, includin 
proof. Emphasis is upon reforms, as exen plified 


visions and the Federal Rules of Civil Proce 
Pleading and Procedure, 2d ed. Morning 


x Ё ect ns 
111 Contracts (4) Spaulding 
Pr ymissory oblig tion: offer and acceptance, considerati ‘statute of 
frau Is, formal instruments, rights of third parties, as , and 
int obligations, « liti erf этү ME Wwe Te 
on Contracts, 4th ed. Morning and тн. — 
123-24 Criminal Law and Procedure (2-2) Murdock 


riminal liabilitv: enecif „228 : 
Elements of „criminal liability; specific crimes; combinations of persons 
riminal procedure. Harno, Cases and Materials. Morning 

and evening sections, 


128 Judicial Process 1 (4) Em 
Ба ғ tudy ol Law an 1 
тегісап Legal Syste Arnold and James, C 
ments, and Appeals. Morning and evenine 


133-34 Property 1 (4) Р 
Con epts of property, posse ssion atid OWnershi ' : s 
tions s with respect to chattels and documentary 
gift, sale, pledge, lien, bailm« : 
II, 2d ed. ryer, Readi 
and evening sections. 


in crime; c 


n and Fryer, Readings on the Studv of 


m. 


е оп 


I intangibles create DY 
ent, etc. Fraser, Cases on P го 
on Personal Property, 


(27) 


seisin, | 


1 under the s 


emoteness and powers; adverse 
it Fraser, Ca eson P perty, 


SCCLIOT 


141 
for harms to legally protected inte 


on Torts. Morning and evening 


duction; judicial approach and methods; doctrine of the 
wers; powers of the National Government: t ie federal 
n f the state courts and the federal court Dodd 


3d ed. Morning and evening 


231 Equity (4) Si 


ope perfi ance ої contracts; equitable conversion: statute of 
frau mutuality; conditions; dt es; equitable serviti powers 
Pas абым : «еге 1 
irt ‹ i di ] 


Benson 
ining with 


ics e M rning 


'asements, profits, licenses 
1 


5, 
ng. Kirkwood, Cases on 


N 
A 
N 


ay, opi 


proot of authenticity; and contents of writin 


ng section 


^ Instruments (4) Oppenheim 
of exchange, promissory notes and checks, especially ler tł 
tiable Instruments Law. Britton, Cases on Negoti: 
1 evening sections. 

1940, 


N 
un 


epresentation, mistake, and coercion 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


N 
A 
ws) 

بب 

реч 


lls (2) 
Formation and revocation of wills; 
Morning and evening sections, 


Benson 
testate and intestate succession. 


262 Security Transactions (4) 
Security interests in real and personal property, their creation, transfer. 
'nforcement, and ез 


f surety 


nguishment, together with security problems in 


the fields of 


'd in 1940-47.) 


304 


316 


349-50 
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Administrative Law I (4) Davison 
Legislative setting for administrative bodies; judicial control of admin- 
istrative action, public utilities, taxation, alien laws. Fe al Т 
Commission, workmen’s compensation, etc. Stason, Cases on 
istrative Law. Morning and 


Business Association 
Forms of business associ 


tions; legal requirements as to contributions 
s of corporations, corporate offi 


'y, Cases on Business Associations. Morning and 


of capital; powers and ri 
: 4 Fr 


еу ening sections, 


Conflict of Laws (4) V: 

Study of cases involving foreign elements; principles of jurisd 

limitations upon its exercise; procedure, torts, workmen’s соп ation, 

contracts, property, family law, administration of estates, business as- 

sociations. Cheatham, Dowling, Goodrich, 1 

Conflict of Laws, 2d ed. Morning and even 
Summer term 1946, 


Griswold, Cas s on 


Current Decisions (2-2) едь 
Required of, and limited to, members of the student staff of the Law 
Review 
Federal Jurisdiction (2) 

Constitutional origins and powers of federal courts; sources of law 


applicable to th business and extent of jurisdiction of federal 
courts. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Insurance (2) Stimson 
Summer term 1946. 


Labor Law (4) oe eee 
Legality of collective labor action, of ends sought and means used 
ke, picket 

ral juri 


, boycott, trade agreements: labor 
iction, Evening. 


Legislation (2) ex Еа. 
of the problems and ргіпсірі 


s of legislation. Evening. 


Moot Court Craighill, Morris, Kirkland, Edgerton 


to students who have completed fifty credit hours. Pre- 
Law 105 and 242, Eveni 


Patent Law (2-2) Sutton 

Substantive patent law; patentability; revision, use, and enfo ent 
М э ‘cee 241 $ 1 

of patents; Patent Office practice; Rules of Practice; appeal and inter- 


ference procedure. Evening. 


Patent Moot Court (2-2) Coe 
his course may be elected instead of Law 335-36 to satisfy the Moot 
Court requirement, Both subjects may not be counted toward a 


degree. 


| 30 


404 


411 


ua 


- л 


371 
377 


T he 


George Washington University 


(4) 
n of busin 
property 


Davison 
es affected with public interest: ascer 
used for the public service and the fixine 
Evening. 


atc )] returr 


Murphy 
husband and wife; right 
laws involving problems of 
Madden and Compton, Cases 


t 


nent, and divorce; rights of 
ld; infants; conflict of 

evasion and migratory divorce. 

mestic Relations. 

1940. 


сп 


Oppenheim 


r I ) Chatte various types ої sales; d 
ments of title ights and remedies of buyer and seller 


1s to [ urity, warranties, and inspection; third parties; eff 
of fraud iston and McCurdy, Cases on Sales, 1932 ed. 
Taxation (4) Collie: 
Emphas 


hasis on the federal estate tax and the federal inc me tax. 
tention given state inheritance and income taxes, Problem of juris- 
diction to tax, construction of tax statutes, methods of judicial review 
f inistrative actions in the tax field, modern excise taxes on 
lagill and Maguire, Cases on Taxation, 1941 


E sections. 


busi- 


ed. 


ness concerns. 


Morning and ev 


Trade Regulation 1 (4) Oppenheim 
Infair trade practices, combination and monopoly at common law 
under various statutes; trade-marks; business torts; Sherman Anti- 
Act; Federal Trade Commission and Clayton Acts; marketing, 
price and patent practi Fair Trade Acts; mergers; trade associa 
Oppenheim, Cases on Trade Regulation, Morning 


es; 


ез, 


evening sections, 


Trusts (4) 
Nature, creation, el 
of trusts; 
to third 

Trusts, 3d ed. 


and 


Spaulding 


1 


ments, administration, termination, mod ation 
charitable, resulting, construction trusts; liabilities of and 
persons; transfer oí beneficiary's interest. Sc tt, Cases on 
Morning and evening sections. 


Administrative Law I] (4) 
Research ser i 


spec 


r course in special 


problems, 


ies, federal or state, 


including the 


(Not offer 


11C tratıve ар 


1940-47.) 
Admiralty (2) 
Federal 
tracts, 


Alden 
state jurisdiction; jurisdiction over waters, craft, con- 
crimes, in equitable matters, etc.: laws applicable to 
maritime workers and maritime liens. Sayre, Cases on the Law of 
Admiralty. Evening 


Business Associations 11 (4) 
Seminar: study of the historical 
statutes involved in the work of 

i (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


апа li 


torts, 


background and functioning of the 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
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апа comparative study of some of the instituti ns and 
f the civil law (law of South and Central y cages and 
горе) compared with those of the common 


he former upon the latter. Morning Land eve- 


415-16 Com parative Law (2-2) Mi irdock 
Hi 


421 Constitutional Law П (4) 


earch ser | 


аг їп contemporary problems in constitutional law: spe- 


> 
Re 
cial emphasis on interstate-commerce cases and due 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


process of law. 


426-27 Municipal and Government Ci rporations McIntyre 
(2-2) 

Municipal corporations: organization, powers, functions and lk re 

lations of local governn ental units. t аре ies: Or- 

ganization, powers, functions, and lega na vern- 


mental units separate incorporated. 


Municipal Corporations. Ever 


431-32 International Law 
Customary and treaty 
consular agents; treaty 


and duties of states; 
г 'retation; nationality lav interr nad nal 
courts; claims procedure; war; neutrality. Hudson, Cases on Inter- 
national Law, 2d ed. Evening. 


434 Interstate Commerce Commission Lax Miller 
and Procedure (2) 


Interstate Commerce Act; the Interstate Commerce Commission; prac- 
tice and procedure before the Com : 


ission, Eve 


435-36 Jurisprudence (2-2) Collier 
History of jurisprudence; schools of ; jurists, particularly the nineteenth 
century schools; sociological jurisprudence; theories of justice; the 
nature of law; law and morals; law and the state; the scope and sub- 
ject matter of law, sources and forms of law: the traditional element; 


analysis of general legal conceptions, Hall, Readings in Jurisprudence. 
Morning and evening section 


1945—46 
BACHELOR or Laws 


May 10, 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


1945 
Ad N.Y Henry, R I 
University агу, Rhea Presto › 
Вог I Kerle 1 
Ре П Kerley, М 11 
1 > I ере, Ere B. 3 
Calvert, Gordon, ^». ).( A.B. 1941, Ark & 
A.B. 1943, The George Washingt M ages A 
University Layne, Aaron Alv 1 
Clark, Marjorie Ida I A.B. 1943, The George W 
Flint, George Mar Jr Ma Univ 
A.B. 1940, Harvard Univer Pi k M 
jillespie, Mary Abbie D. Smith, W 
B.S. 1929, A.M. 19 G ‹ 1 Steinb 1 N 
b College for Teac A.B І The Wasl 
Haley, J. Tom, Jr Ark W А, ty n 
А | is Bushrod Corbin, Jr 
A.B. 1941, Arkar Agri à AB y - bin, Jr. 
Mechanical College - 1965, 1 ie George Wa 
OCTOBER 17, 1945 
Y D.C Range, Blanche Va 
ictior ү à 
, University of Buda B.: - 1. 1 $, t Te 
òt ! College 
Sapiro, A 
Mic! ; і 
ungt A.B. 194 l ve y of Ca 
Smith, J Russe 
D Spindler, Pearl G t 
à A.B 40, Hunter College 
I West ame 
к Н: А.В. 1939, Amherst College 
net 
FEBRUARY 22, 1946 
Browning, Joseph Willmont, Jr. N.J Keller, William Davis 
vs ty of Alabama A 1930 a x vu 


A.B. 1940, Univer 


Edward 


The Ge 


' 


Call 
A.B 
| . 
Cham; Md 
A.B н 
Colmet N.C r 
M == Reif ler, C 
niversity AB { 
Day, Charles Herbert Ot Ur 1944 
A.B. 1938, Penn Colleg sin, iis „© 
Gaynor, Robert Edward N.J Drs. of I му 


A.B. 1940, Rutgers University 


Amsterdam 


May 29, 1946 


Ba John Clifford Оһ Dav Alb 
BenEzra, Le 3 


N.Y 
The George Washington 
on Walter S.D 


University of 


Vi 


ir 1930, 
иһ Dakota 


1939, 


Univers 


niversity 


ge Washington 


ty 


rginia Polytechnic 
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Hall, Wil W.Va Olson, Carlous LeRoy S.D 
B.S n E. Powers, Irvir M 
193 V B n C.E. 1934, Wa 1 
Univer Unive 
H ‹ С Тех ph Winfield Id 
B.S. 194 ree Wı 1 Ihe George Washington 
University 
Martin, J G D A Kar 
McKinr W m Thomas S.C Wa ( 
A.B. : E { T N.Y 
f S 1 The George Washingt 
Memler, Willard Robert Va y | 
A.B. 1941, The George Washington Ill 
1 ` 
ler I Ida Ii 
1935, l Ic 
l, Lawr Nebr N.Y 
n I 1 , Nel Sta 
rs ^ ege 
Juris Doctor 
May 30, 1945 
Va S R rt McCance Ok 
‹ A.B. 1942, University of Tulsa 
Pa 
tut 
OCTOBER 17, 1945 
D.C Shr Mary Fairfax Va 
A.B. 19 Colleg William ar 
8 M 
Young, Llewellyn Anke D. 
D.( B.S. in E.E. 1938, Univer 
Nevada 
n 
a Ur 
FEBRUARY 
N.Y. is N.Y. 
on) 
of the City ege of the City of 
f D.C Oreg 
B.S. 1942, Ohio State University fic University 
May 29, 1946 
Cook, D hy Sweet Wis. I ng, Lesley Clark Md 
A.B. 1931, University of Wisconsin A.B. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
MASTER ОЕ Laws 
May 30, 1945 
Wis. Simpson, Ell Va 
1936, University LL.B. 1 ze Washingtor 
Un ver 
N.Y. White, Bernard S Nebr 


John's University A.B. 1938, University of Nebraska 
Ind LL.B. 1940, Creighton University 


States Naval 


The Law School 


OCTOBER 17, 1945 


Franklin, Jr 
044, University 


FEBRUARY 22, 
Goodrich, Ernest Whitmore Va 1 
А.В. 1935, College of William and 
Mary 
LL.B. 1938, The George Washington 
University 


May 29, 1946 


de Medeiros, Fernando Saboia zil Southerland, Edwin W 
Diploma 1933, Ecole Libre des B.S.C „= 
Sciences Politiques 
LL.B. 1944, The George Washington 
University 
Joss, John Hubbard 
A.B. 1926, Yale University 
LL.B. 1931, University of Arizona 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


D WINTER TERMS 1945-46 


Brennan, John Wright (LL.B.) D 
A.B. 1943, Catholic University of 
America 


Brock, John R Okla 
A.B. 1941, 
Ur ity 
Bronaug Alfr B.) ( 
B.S E.E. 193 Wa 
ington Univ 
Brown, Mary Pillsbury (LL.B N.H 
A.B. 1945, Smith College 


Browning, Joseph Willmont, Jr. (LL.B.) N.J 
A.B. 1941, Univers ibar 

Brugger, Vernon Walter (LL.B $.D 
B.S, in Ed. 1936, University 


a 
son, Dalton Verlaine (LL.B.) D. 
Chem.Eng. 1938, Purdue 


aham Martin (Uncl.) N.Y 
New York University 


1938, J.S.D. 1939, St. Law 


e University 


Bugay, Paul E. (LL.B.) Pa 
A.B. 1942, The George Washington 
University 
Burch, Charles Augustus (LL.B.) Md 
B.S. 1‹ United States Naval 
Acad 
Burke, Joh iward (LL.B.) ul 
B.S. 1934, Indiana University 
С 
Cahill illiam Todd (LL.B.) N.Y 
Ca Edna Marie (LL.B.) N.] 
B.S. 1940, New Jersey State Teachers 
llege 
, Ra ph Foster, Jr. (LL.B Tenn 
in, Edward Joseph (LL.B.) D.C 
‚ The George Washington 
ity 
Ca s, William Basil (LL.B.) D.C 
< Robert Clifford (LL.B.) Va 
in E.E. 1939, Purdue Uni 
versity 
Campbell, Wason Gardner (LL.B.) Ten: 


B.S. in B.A. 1941, University of 
Tennessee 

no, Joseph Dominic (LL.B.) Mass 

1944, Worcester 


University 
Marie Luise (Ur 
1944, Ford 
Donald N 
4 Univer 
Anthony Dor 
a, Jr. (LI 
7, Weste 
Richmond D 
Earl 
9 Universi 
ll is Calvin 
1937, Western Michigan College 
( Education 
A.M Ur f M gan 
Charr Wil B.) Idaho 
A to 
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А.В. 1938, Marshall College 


1935 


Fred Wil 


Terrence (LL.B 
Charles Herbert (LL.B 


Th. 


D A R ) D. 
A.I 61, V па Lee 
I I LI W 
I W a l 
i Sabola (LL.M 1 
І I Wa 
D I Norris (LL.M.) I 
LI І I rsity of Tex 
( LL.B I 
\ з Wesle 1 Ur 
D D I l 
D M N.Y 
D R M 
I I I N 
Dillon D. 
if Va 
inr 
Dix, ( \ 
А.Е ty 
i B.) Va 
B.S F 
I inia 
Dor Mary Elizabeth (LL.B.) Pa 
B.S. 1942, Un rsity of Pittsburgh 
r H 1 Lee (LL.M.) Wy 
LL.B. 1942, The George Washington 
l v y 
Jorsey n Henry (LL.B.) D. 
B.S. 1945, Ur ty of Pennsylvania 
W ım H Jr. (LL.B.) D. 
A.B i 'rsity of Daytor 
оту, I (LL.B.) ( 
ALF r College 
A.M. 1938, University of Cincinnat 
Doug ty, Francis Robert (LL.B.) Md 
oyr Rose \ r (LL.B.) N.] 
A.B. 1943, 1 ity of Maryland 
Dubowsky, Sy | (LL.B.) Ot 
A | versity of Cincinnat 
- D.C 
D.C 
Panar 
M 
I 
Ea s Sper (LL.B.) V 
Elor llege 
Ed nD А D.C 
Ed s Edwin (LL.B.) Fla 
The George Washington 
Ed | Elliott (LL.B.) Mich 
Fordham University 
Ehl (LL.B.) Calif 
1916, Trinity 
tor (LL.B.) D.C 


lyn College 


'orge Washington 


LL.B D.C 


George Washington University 


College of the City of 


New York University 


D.C 


Md 


D.C 


Garrity, Patricia C. (LL.B.) D.C 
A.B. 1940, College of New Rochelle 

Gass, Edmund Cody (LL.B.) Tenn 

A.B. 1927, Carson-Newman College 

А.М. 1931, University of Tennessee 


Gaughan, John Vincent (LL.B.) Pa 
A.B ‚ Villanova College 

Gaynor, ert Edward (LL.B.) NJ 
А.В ‚ Rutgers University 

Gearheart, Ernest Theodore, Jr. (LL.B.) Va 
A.B. 1936, University of Richmond 

Geiger, John H. (LL.B.) Va 


A.B. 1929, The George Washington 
University 
Geller, Galen Stearns (LL.B.) Calif 
A.B. 1936, Occidental Colleg 
A.M. 1940, University of California 


Gilfix, Roy Hart (LL.B.) Md 
B.S. 1944, University of Maryland 

Giuliani, Virginia Lee (LL.B.) О! 
A.B. 1945, Ohio University 

Gla Nouwin P. (LL.M.) Okla 
A.B. 1937, Oklahoma City University 


LL.B. 1941, University of Oklahoma 

Gla Thomas Samuel (LL.B.) Tex 
A.B. 1942, Tulane University 

Glenn, Lewis Elwood (LL.B.) 


sy, Francis Edwin (LL.B.) ( 
(LL.B.) * 
yd (J.D.) Ind 

, 1942, Purdue 


Goodman, Elizabeth Josephine (LL.B.) Ark 
A.B. 1938, Henderson State Teache 


d 
D.C 
Goold, Herbert Stewart (Uncl D.C 
A.B. 1909, Stanford University 
Grady, Stafford Robert (LL.B.) Mich. 
3, The George Washington 


Gray, Robert 


A.B. 1929, LL.B. 1932, University 


bert (LL.B.) Idaho 
ге of Idaho 
» (LL.B.) Minr 
ty of Minnesota 
reg esse Man z (LL.B.) Va 
Grill, Edith R. T. (LL.B.) N.Y 
A.B. ro41, Brooklyn College 
Grill, Murray Myron (LL.B.) N.Y 
A.B. 1940, College of the City of 
New York : 
Grosvenor, John Homer, Jr. (Und.) Va 
A.B 1 “ollege 
LL, "3 Nebraska 
Grundst LL.B.) Va 
Ph.D. 1 versity 
Gullett, J ..B.) I 


Hainer, Herbert Milton, Jr. (LL.M.) Va. 
LL.B. 1941, Northeastern University 


Iow 
n. Raymond Paul (LL.B.) Iowa 

I 

I 
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Hall 
I 


Sheldon Franklin (LL.B.) 


ма Polyte 


193€ 
tute 
Williar 
1935, 
H 
I 
B. 1 
ly, Je 
194 
I 
I 


Car 4 
Hirsch, € 

A.B. 1941, 

A.M. 1942, 


C 


Virg 


iester L. (LL.B.) 
Rutgers niversity 


Tex 


N.J. 


н Max Al | (LL.B.) D. 
B.S.S. 1938, M.S. in I 194 
College of the ( fN ү 
Hoffmann, Olga Н (LL.B 
H k, Henry B (LI ( 
A.B. 193 I G е М 
H es, M ‹ Lynette (LL.B.) W 
1.1 4 { rsity of W 
Но Магу \ ider (LL.B.) $4 
\ 1 Universit 
1 
у am J. (Uncl.) Ky 
I ell (LL.B.) D.C 
I I Geor W 
{ ty 
H I t (LI D. 
H H iK 0 
A 34, M Univ 
LI | ‹ ( 
H | \ (LI D.( 
A 40, l № 
І 
І R yodwin N.Y 
B.S \ I ity 
I < 1 V 
I Kar 
J 
Jacol ] (LL.B.) D.C 
A.I University 
Jan r (LL.B.) D.C 
A.B y College 
Jas: 3) N.Y 
B.S у of Michiga 
Je (LL.B.) о 
А.Р п College 
] е (LL.B.) Minn, 
B.B 2 versity of Minnesot 
Johns D d Arthur (LL.B.) D.C 
M.I 4 Ihe George Washington 


ville 


B.) 


ty 


Ton D.C 

] mes Frederick (LL.B.) Va 

Jor n Welborn (LL.B.) Okla 
194 University of Oklahoma 


es, Paul Maurice (Uncl.) 
B 1938, LL.B. 1940, New York 


n bard (LL.M.) Ind 
1926, Yale University 
1931, University of Arizona 


K 


rge Washington Universit, 


е, Jr. (LL.M.) Ку. 
sit f Lo 


Jr. (LL.B.) Тепп. 


(LL.B.) 
ral YMCA Colleg 


Kohler, Francis Leroy (LL.B.) 
Koki, Philip Soter (LL.B.) 
B.S. 1945, Worcester Polvtec! 
Institute 
Krause, James Arthur (LL.B.) 


, University of Texas 


e, George Robert (LL.B.) 
ent Shaw (LL.M.) 


" 1937, Harvard University 
arkin, Frank Yoakum (LL.B.) 
A.B. 1 Princeton University 

Latimer, John Austin, Jr. (LL.B.) 
B.S. 1939, Davidson College 
Leach, William O., Jr. (LL.B.) 


Lee, Donald E. (LL.M.) 


LL.B. 19 
ington University 
Lee, Harvey Atwood (LL.B.) 
A.B. in Govt. 1943, The George 


gt University 


| (LL.B.) 


n 


1940, Georgia School 
f Technology 
Lee, Virginia Welch (LL.B.) 
A.B. 1939, The George Washington 


University 
Lehman, Robert Frank (LI B.) 
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SUMMARY 
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EDUCATION OF VETERANS 
IN 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The George Washington University is cooperating with the 
educational program for veterans by making its resources avail- 
able to men and women honorably discharged from the services. 
While veterans are not placed in any special group but attend 
as individuals with all the rights and privileges granted any stu- 
dent, they have such additional privileges as the right to attend 
classes informally pending the beginning of the next term, special 
educational and vocational guidance from the Veterans’ Guidance 
Center, and the services of the Veterans’ Office. 


Tue VETERANS’ OFFICE 


The Veterans’ Office is a service bureau for veterans interested 
in studying at the University and acts in a liaison capacity between 
the University and the Veterans’ Administration. It is here that 
veterans should apply for information concerning the educational 
program of the University, for assistance in admission and reg- 
istration, and for full information concerning the educational pro 
visions of the “GI Bill of Rights” and the Rehabilitation Act. 


PRELIMINARY TO ADMISSION 


Prior to registration the veteran should obtain from the Regional 
Office of the Veterans’ Administration. 300 Indiana Avenue, a 
Certificate of Entitlement or, if entitled to vocational rehabilita- 
tion, a letter approving training under Public Law 16 for presen- 
tation to the Veterans’ office of the University at'the time of reg- 
istration. А photostatic copy of separation papers must accom- 
pany the application for the Certificate of Entitlement. Applica- 
tion for the Certificate or Letter should be made as soon аз pos- 
sible before the beginning of the term fo: whicl 
to register. 


1 the veteran wishes 


mE um 


The George Washington University 


ADMISSION 


Veterans who wish to apply for admission should follow the 
admission procedure outlined in this catalogue. If they wish to 
apply for credit for service schools 
should submit to the Director 


service records indicating 


successfully completed, they 
of Admissions photostatic copies of 
courses completed with sufficient iden- 
tification of the course to enable the Admissions Offic 


€ to locate 
it in the Guide to the Evaluation of Educ 


ational Experience in 
the Armed Forces. For vetera ns who are deficient in their regular 
requirements for admission. but who have been found by educa- 


tional and psychological tests to be able to undertake college work, 
the University has made certain modifications in the entrance 
requirements. Inquiries regarding admission should be addressed 
to the Director of Admissions. 


REGISTRATION 


During the registration period announced in the University Cal- 
endar which appears in this catalogue, the veterans may obtain 
registration blanks from the Registrar’s Office by showing a letter 
of admission to the University, 


THE ACCELERATED PROGRAM 
Veterans who wish to complete the regular four-year course in 
three years can do so by continuing their studies through the 
any subjects are offered 


summer sessions. Beginning courses in m 
in each academic session, so that a studen 


t can conveniently enter 
the University in September, February, or June. By carrying a 
continuous program throughout the year with only the usual Uni- 
Versity vacations and periods of inactivity between terms, the 
veteran will be insured of no interruption in his subsistence pay- 
ments from the Veterans' Administration, 


BULLETINS FOR VETERANS 
The special bulletins on veterans’ educational opportunities at 
The George Washington University may be obtained from the 
Director of Veterans' Education. 
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THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


23 
30 


August 


27 


Wednesday and 
Thursday 


Sept. 27 С See 
ept. 28 Saturday ............ 
c: Отоо оой 
ct. РАСОВУ Ls... 
Oct Thnrtdeg. i... ..... 
Oct Saturday .......... 

Oct. Tue 

NN. ...y..... 
Oct. 26 Saturday ......... 
Nov. 28-30 Thursday through Sat. 
у qm SÉ RE 
Dec, 5 Tuesday .4......... 
Dec. Thursday ...........— 

Dec. 23-Јап Monday through 
Uu" Wednesday ........ 
Jan. 2 ЮНИ eres М 


THE UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR 


Occasion 


Meeting of the University Faculty 

Examinations for students who 
wish to qualify for advanced 
courses 


Registration of students revistere d 
winter or summer term, 1946 

Registration of new students 

General registration 

Academic year begins 

Last day for registration fo 
for the fall term 

Stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 

Foreign-language examinations for 
candidates for the Master’s de- 
grees. 

Last day on which candidates 
may file thesis subjects for the 
Master’s degrees conferred in 
February 

Fall Convocation 

Last day on which candidates 
may file thesis subjects for the 
degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
and Doctor of Education to be 
conferred the followin May 


credit 


Thanksgiving recess 

Meeting of the Academic Council 

Stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 


Christmas recess 


Classes resume 
Last day for applications for de- 


grees to be conferred in Feb- 
ruary 


Last day for receiving theses of 


candidates for the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doc- 
tor of Education to be con- 
ferred in February 
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THE UNIVERSITY CALEN DAR—Continued 


Day Occasion 


Thursday ............ Last day of classes for the fall 
| term 


Fall Term examination period in 
| day . 3 | all colleges, schools, and divi- 
| | sions except the Law School 


Seles SEs Monday .. { ...| Last day for receiving theses of 


| candidates for the Master’s de- 
grees and for the professional 
degrees in Engineering to be 
conferred in February 


Monday thro 


Thursday 


Fall term examination period in 
- 


the Law School 


ERM | 


April 4 апа 


Monday Examinations for students who 


Wish to for advanced 
courses 


Tuesday ..... | Registration of new students 
3 M al 
Registration of former students 
F | Classes resume for the winter 
1 | term 
Saturday | Foreign-language examinations for 
| candidates for the Master's de- 
| grees 
Friday ... Last day for registration for credit 
| for the winter term 
Stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 
Friday . III Last day on which can te 
may file thesis subjects for the 
Master’s degrees to be « n 
ferred in May 
tumday. 21... ... . Winter Convocation, Holid 
Saturday Applications for fell wshig f 
1947-48 should be filed 
Ihureby ...... a... Stated m« z of the Board of 
Trustees 
March :25.... Tuesdays uu. .L.... Meeting of the Universitv Faculty 
5 Friday and Saturday 


Monday 1532s. - oco 
а РУ а 


сап Day Convocation 
Last day for receiving t! 3 

candidates for the de es ot 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doc- 
tor of Education to be con- 
ferred in May 


Apri 


April 
May 


May 


May 


SUMMER 


*In th 


day, 
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24 
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1 Sat 
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which candidates 
may file thesis subjects for the 
degrees of Doctor of Philosor y 
and Doctor of Education to be 
the Feb- 


Last day on 


conferred 
ruary 
Meeting of the A Council 
Last day for applications for de- 
grees to be с 
Applications for schol: 
1947-48 should be filed, 
Foreign-language examinations for 


following 
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dates for the Master’s de 
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1¢ses ot 


rec 


candidates for the Master’s de- 
g and for the professional 


degrees in I to be 


conferred May 
Last day of classes for the winter 
cars 


f Board of 
Baccalaureate Sermon 
encement 
t "ssion 


Indep 1 псе Day. H 


ng dates are as foll 
ends; July 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustee 


т; p - e 
s of the University is composed of the President 
of the University ex offici 


o and the following persons by election: 


1947 


Avery DeLano Andrews, B.S., LL.B.; Winter Park, Florida 

Clarence Aiken Aspinwall; 1140 Fifteenth Street А 

Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D.; National Bureau of 
Standards 


Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B.; Hibbs Building 

Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. ; 3405 Lowell Street 

*Robert Elliott Freer, A.B., LL.M.; Federal Trade Commission 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D.; 
Justice 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B. LL.B.; 5415 
Bethesda, Maryland 

* Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, LL.B., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Richmond, Virginia 

Chester Wells, B.S., 
Colorado Building 


United States Department of 
Edgemoor Lane, 
; Virginia House, 


Graduate United States Naval War College; 


1948 
*George Edgar Fleming, LL.M. 


*Thomas Leigh Gatch, Graduate United States Naval Academy, LL.B., 
LL.D.; Department of the Navy 


Charles William Gerstenberg, Ph.B., LL.B., J.D.; 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 

Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School; 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission 

Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D.; National Geographic Society 


Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B. ; Washington Loan and Trust Company 
Lloyd Bennett Wilson: 725 Thirteenth Street 


; Union Trust Company 


1949 


John St. Clair Brookes, Jr., A.M., LL.B.; Edmonds Building 
John Henry Cowles, LL.D.; 1733 Sixteenth Street 

Homer Cummings, Ph.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D.; 1616 K Street 
*Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B.; 740 Fifte 


enth Street 


* Nominated by the alumni. 
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Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D.; Riggs National Bank 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B.; Riggs National Bank 
Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, LL.D. ; Normandy Building 

Merle Thorpe, A.B.; 708 Colorado Building 

Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. ; Smithsonian Institution 
*Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. ; 1801 I Street 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Robert Vedder Fleming 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Parsons Erwin 


Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Newell Windom Ellison 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 


The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the 
University shall be members ex officio of each of the committees of the 
Board. The President of the University shall be Chairman of the 


Executive Committee. 
Executive COMMITTEE 


Mr. Ellison, Secretary; Mr. Erwin; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Glover; 
Mr. Tuckerman 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL Po.icy 


Mr. Wetmore, Chairman: Mr. Gerstenberg; Mr. Grosvenor; 
Mr. Hoover; Mr. Weddell 


COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Mr. Aspinwall, Chairman; Mr. Cowles; Admiral Gatch; Mrs. Strong; 
Mr. Wilson 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. Erwin, Chairman; Mr. Aspinwall; Mr. George E. Fleming; 
Mr. Wells 


COMMITTEE ох NOMINATION OF TRUSTEES 


Mr. Wells, Chairman; Mr. Cowles; General Grant; Mr. Grosvenor; 
Mr. Hoover 


COMMITTEE ON Honors 


Mr. Grosvenor, Chairman; Mr. Gerstenberg; Mr. Tuckerman; 
Mr. Weddell 


COMMITTEE ON ALUMNI RELATIONS 


Mr. Ellison, Chairman; Mr. Clark; Mrs. Evans; Admiral Gatch 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


Mr. Briggs, Chairman; Mr. Cummings; Mr, George E. Fleming; 
Mr. Lawson 
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COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. Cummings, Chairman; Mr. Andrews; Mr. Brookes; Mr. Ellison; 

Admiral Gatch 
COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND LANDS 
Mr. Lawson, Chairman; Mr. Glover; General Grant; Mr, Tuckerman; 
Mr. Wilson 
COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 
Mr. Wilson, Chairman; Mr. Erwin; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Freer; 
Mr. Grosvenor 
COMMITTEE ON EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Brookes, Chairman; Mr. Freer; Mr. Tuckerman 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Freer, Chairman ; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Wetmore 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Business Manager 

John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian; Curator of Art 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions; Director of 
Veterans’ Education 

Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Comptroller 

Burnice Herman Jarman 
Faculties З ‚ 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration 

Lester Allan Smith, A.M., Alumni Secretary 

George Howland Cox, Director of 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M.. 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, 

Alan Thomas Deiber 
tries 


‚ A.M, Ed.D., Registrar; Secretary of the 


the Inter-American Center 

Director of Activities for Men 

A.M., Director of Activities for Women 
A.M., Director of Physical Education for W omen 
t, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Coun- 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Dean of the Junior College 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean of Columbian College 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chai, man of the Graduate Council 

Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine 

William Cabell Van Vleck, KB LB S.J.D., Dean of the Law School 

Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Dean of the School of 
Engineering 

*William Paul Briggs, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Acting Dean of the School of Pharmacy 


James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
*William Crane J 


ohnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the School of Govern 

ment 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., 


/ 


tents; University Marshal 


Acting Dean of the $ hool of Government 
Dean of the Division of University Sti 


u 


* On leave of absence 1946-47. 
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Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 

Sidney Bartlett Hall, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., Director of the Division of 
Extension 

Katharine Rogers Adams, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

William Lewis Turner, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Assistant Dean of the School of 
Engineering 


THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The President of the University 
The Director of Admissions 
The Registrar 

The Librarian 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


The Chairman of the Council 
James Henry Taylor 


Frank Mark Weida 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Dean of the College 


Thelma Hunt Edith Elizabeth Mortensen 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


The Dean of the College 


Francis Edgar Johnston Ernest Sewall Shepard 


THE Scuoor or MEDICINE 
The Dean of the School 


Thomas Martin Peery Angus Maclvor Griffin 


THE Law ScHooL 


The Dean of the School 
on 


Carville Dickinson Bens James Oliver Murdock 


THE SCHOOL or ENGINEERING 


The Dean of the School 


Arthur Frederick Johnson 


Carl Hugo Walther 
THE SCHOOL or PHARMACY 


The Dean of the School 


THE SCHOOL or EDUCATION 
T The Dean of the School 
Elizabeth Burtner Dorothy Helene Veon 
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Tue SCHOOL or GOVERNMENT 


'The Dean of the School 
John Withrow Brewer 


Tue Division or University STUDENTS 
The Dean of the Division 
Tue Division or SPECIAL STUDENTS 
The Dean of the Division 
Tue Division or EXTENSION 
The Director of the Division 
THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Dean of the Summer Sessions 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL PoLicy 
The President of the University, Chairman 
The Dean of the Junior College 
The Dean of Columbian College 
The Chairman of the Graduate Council 
The Dean of the School of Medicine 
The Dean of the Law School 
The Dean of the School of E /ngineering 
The Dean of the School of Pharm acy 
The Dean of the School of Education 
The Dean of the School of Government 
The Dean of the Division of U niversity Students 
The Dean of the Division of Special Students 
The Director of the Division of Extension 
The Dean of the Summer Sessions 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Harold Griffith Sutton, Chairman 
Florence Marie Mears Charles William Cole 


Charles Edward Bish 
COMMITTEE on ELIGIBILITY 


Carl Hugo Walther, Chairman 
Turner James Robert Kirkland 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


William Lewis 


Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman 
Гһотаѕ Martin Peery Charles Rudolph Naeser 
Carville Dickinson Benson Antonio Alonso 
COMMITTEE ох Pu BLIC CEREMONIES AND ASSEMBLIES 
Elmer L ouis К; ayser, University Marshall; Chairman 


Frank Mark Weida 
Leland Wilbur Parr 
Fred Everett Nessell 


Paul William Bowman 
Burnice Herman Jarman 
Charles William Cole 


COMMITTEE ON RESE ARCH 


5 Robert W hitney Bolwell, Chairman 
Thomas Benjamin Brown 


Richard Norman Owens 
Edward Henry Sehrt 


Chester Elwood Leese 
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COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Warren Reed West, Chairman 
Arthur Edward Burns Burnice Herman Jarman 
Henry William Herzog Katharine Rogers Adams 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC CONTACTS 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Chairman 
Ira Bowers Hansen Carl Hugo Walther 
Thelma Hunt Wolfram Karl Legner 
Donald Stevenson Watson Lester Allan Smith 


COMMITTEES ON EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND 
STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 
Burnice Herman Jarman, Chairman 
Ruth Harriet Atwell Calvin Darlington Linton 
Claud Max Farrington Virginia Randolph Kirkbride 
Six Student Members 
COMMITTEE ON FORENSICS AND DRAMATICS 


Al 


Ernest Sewall Shepard Floyd Lorang Sparks 


an Thomas Deibert, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Chester Elwood Leese, Chairman 
John Russell Mason Gretchen Louisa Rogers 
COMMITTTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Chairman 


Ralph Dale Kennedy Henry William Herzog 
Margaret Davis (Alumna) William Ellenberger (Alumnus) 


Two Student Members 


Professor Em 


WILLIAM JACKSON HUM 
rofessor Emeritus of Meteorological Physics 
GEORGE BAIN JENKINS, Мр. 
Professor Emeritus of Ana 
HOWARD FRANCIS KANE, A.B., M.D. 
fessor Emeritus of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
JOHN WILMER LATIMER, LL.B, 


Professor Emeritus of Law 


HURON WILLIS LAWSON, М.$., MD. 


Professor Emeritus of Obste 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLOR 


Pro 


Professor Emeritus of 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY MASON, M.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Oto-rhino-l. 
JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELL, A.B., M.D. 

Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
WALTER LEWIS MOLL, A.B., LL.B. 


Professor Emeritus of L 


EDWARD ELLIOTT RICHARDSON, Pu.D., 


M.D., Tu.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
GEORGE BYRON ROTH, A.B., M.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 


WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER, Рн.р. 


rofessor Emeritus of Education 


~ ~ * " a r 
EMERITUS FACULTY 
PAUL BARTSCH, Pu.D., Sc.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
RAY SMITH BASSLER, Pu.D., Sc.D. 
rofessor Emeritus of Geology 
GEORGE MORTON CHI JRCHILL, PH.D. 
Professor Emeritus of English History 


WALTER COLLINS CLEPHANE, LL.M., LL.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Law 
ANNA PEARL COOPER, A.M. 
Professor Emeritus of English 
HARRY HAMPTON DONNALLY, A.M., M.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 
GILBERT LEWIS HALL, A.B., LL.B. 
Professor Emeritus of Law 
GEORGE NEELY HENNING, A.M., Lrrr.D. 


eritus of Romance Languages 


PHREYS, Рн.р., C.E. 


trics and Gynecology 


Y, AM. M.D. 


1456 Belmont St. 
Ontario Apts. 
5601 River Rd. 

6000 Connecticut Ave. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
1028 Connecticut Ave 

2205 California St, 
1208 N. Wayne St. 
Arlington, Va. 
3720 McKinley St. 
Cecil Apts 
30 Gallatin St. 
Wardman Park Hotel 
14 Newlands St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
1717 N St. 
1720 Connecticut Ave. 
1738 M St. 
1344 19th St. 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Star Route 
Pottstown, Pa. 


3814 T St. 


2836 28th St. 
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STERLING RUFFIN, M.D., Sc.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, АМ. 


Professor Emeritus of Library Science 


CHARLES SIDNEY SMITH, Рн.р 


Professor Emeritus of Classical Languages 


WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD, A.M. LL B., 
LL.D., Lirr.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Lato 


Connecticut Apts. 
35 Bryant St. 
9914% Durant Dr. 


Jeverly Hills, Calif 


1661 Crescent Pl. 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF 


EDWARD CAMPION ACHES( IN, Pu.D 
Associate Professor of Finance 
KATHARINE ROGERS ADAMS, Pu.D 
Lecturer in English; Assist 
College 
MILTON KENT AKERS. B.S., E.I 
Associate Professor of Electrical En 
ERRETT CYRIL ALBRITTON, A.B. MD 
"rofessor of Physiology 
LEVI RUSSELL ALDEN, A.M.. LL.B 
Adjunct Professor of Law 
ANNA MARGARET ALLEN, 
Instructor in Pathology 
ANTONIO ALONSO, A.M. 
ssociate Professor of Spanish 
NORMAN BRI CE AMES. 


Professor of Ele: trical En 


ant Dean in the Junior 


gineerin 


L.R.C.P.S.1., D.P.H 


M.S., E.E., LL.B. 
Ineerin 
HARRY FORD ANDERSON, M.D 

Professor of Dermatol nd Syphilology 
WILLIAM STATON ANDERSON. A B., M.D. 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatri 5 
RUTH HARRIET ATWELL, A.M. 

Professor of Physical Edu ation for Women: 

Director of Women’s Athletics 


‘ARNOLD KENT BALLS, Py D. 


Adjunct Professor 


ey anc 


NTA moli 


GLENN EDWARD BARNETT, I 


D 
DJ 
-ecturer in Educat 


ion 

EMIL HERBERT BAUERSFELD, A.B ,M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

RALPH GRE( ORY BEACHLEY. М D., Dr 
Adjunct Profe Public Health Practice 

AGNES TW EEDIE BECKW ITH, A.B., En.M. 


"cturer in Education 


VIRGINIA PATTERSON BEEI AR, A 


P.H. 


Of о! 


В. M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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1717 Poplar Lane 
1901 Wyoming Ave 


4268 N. Vacation Lane 
Arlington, Va. 


36 El Camino Real 
Berkeley, Calif. 


1201 16th St. 
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Chevy Chase, Md. 
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JOHN GORDON BELL, М D. 
Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino laryngology 
RUTH BENEDICT, A B., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
WINFIELD DeWITT BENNETT, A.M, LL.B. 
Associate Professor of Speech 


CARVILLE DICKINSON BENSON, A.B., LL.B., 
S.J.D. 


Professor of Law 
OTTO STERNOFF BEYER, M.E. 
Lecturer on Labor Relati ns 


WILLIAM RICHARD BIC /GER, A.M, 


-ecturer on Personnel Administration 


THOMAS CLIFFORD BILLIG, A.M., LL.B., J.S.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Latw 


WILLIAM KIRKMAN BILLINGSLEY, Jr, A.B., 
M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
CATHARINE BIRCH, A.B., M D. 
Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology 
CHARLES EDWARD BISH. A M, Ep.D. 
Associate Professor of Education 
BRIAN BREWER BLADES, A.B., MD. 
Professor of Surgery 
CHARLES WATSON BLIVEN, M.S. 
Associate Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry; 
Acting Dean of the School of Pharmacy 


WALTER ANDREW BLOEDORN, A.M., M.D. 
Professor of Medie те; Dean of the School of 
Medicine; Medical Director of the University 
Hospital 


LESTER SYLVAN BLUMENTHAL, A.B., M.D., 
M.S. iN Мер, 

Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

STERLING B( JICKOVEN, M.D. 
Associate in Ophthalmology 

ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, PH.D. 
Professor of American Literature; Chairman of 

the Graduate Council 


DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A.M. M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Surgery; Director of Health 
Administration; University Surgeon 
PAUL WILLIAM BOWMAN, Рн.р. 
Professor of Biology 


ORTON WELLS BOYD. A.M. C.P.A. 


Lecturer in Business Administration 


1835 I St, 

2122 Tunlaw Rd. 
3301 Alabama Ave. 
Alexandria, Va. 

3176 18th St. N, 
Arlington, Va. 
Spring Hill Farm 
McLean, Va. 
1501 Delafield PI, 


8908 Grant St, 


800 Dorset Ave. 
Kenwood, Md. 


1801 I St. 
14 Duvall Dr. 


We tmoreland Hills, Md. 


I17 Albem arle St. 


Westmoreland Hills, Md. 
63 Galveston PI. SW. 


4617 Hawthorne Lane 


1601 Argonne Pl. 


1752 Massachusetts Ave. 


Southport 
Silver Spring, Md. 


1835 I St. 


3114 sth St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


610 Rolling Rd. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


JETER CARROLL BRADLEY, M.D. 
Associate in Oto-rh 
versity Physician 
JOHN WITHR( JW BREWER, Pu D. 
rofe Sor of Intern tional Law 
ROYCE EDWIN BREWSTER. A.M, 


Professorial Lec turer in Psychology 


CRENSHAW DOUGLAS BRIGGS. B.S., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Sur ery 


WILLIAM PAUL BRIGG: ‚М 

Adjunct Professor of Pharm ; Dean* о 
School of Pharmacy 

ALFRED EMANUEL BRIGLIO, M D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medi 

RADFORD BROWN, M D. 
Clinical Professor o OL 

THOMAS BENJAN 
Professor of Phy 

THOMAS М‹ PHERSON BR¢ WN, M.D. 
Adjunct Clinical Pr lessor of Medicine 

STEPHEN BRUNAUER Pu.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 

ASA VERN( IN BI /RDINE 
-ecturer on Pharmaceutical Е, 

FREDERIC GERARI 


Clinical Instruct 


ing 


MIN BROWN, Pu D. 


‹ 


ronomics 

) BURKE, B S., M.D. 

or in Pediatrics 

ARTHUR EDWARD BI RNS, Pn.D. 
Professor of Ес‹ 


nomics; Acting Dean of the 
School of Gor 


ernment 
JAMES THEOD RE BURNS, М D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ELIZABETH BURTNER, A M. 
istant Professor of Phy. 
Women 
EDWARD ALEXANDER CAFI 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
PAUL CALABRISI, A M 
Assistant Profes sor of 
ROBERT FRANCIS CAMPBELL, A.M. 
Associate in American History 
GEORGETTE DUPUY CASKIE, L.-£s.-L. 
nstructor in Romance Languages 
RICHARD BER 
Clinical Instru 
University P 


sical Education for 


RITZ, мр. 


Anatomy 


NARD CASTELL, A.B. M D, 
"tor in Medicine; Associate 
hysician 
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FREDERIC DUNBAR CHAPMAN. A B., 
M.D.C.M. 

Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

WILLIAM WILEY CHASE, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

WALTER LYNN CHENEY, Рн.р 
Professor of Physics 

JACQUELINE CHEVALLAZ, B.S. 
Instructor in French 

CLINE N. CHIPMAN, M.D. 
Associate in Anesthesiology 

PAUL CHODOFF, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


ROGER MORRISON CHOISSER, B.S., M.D. 
Professor of Pathology 

CHARLES SEYMOUR COAKLEY, M.D 
Associate University Physician 

JAMES HAROLD COBERLY, A.M 
Instructor in English 

LAURENCE LEE COCKERILLE, M.D 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

CONWAY PEYTON COE, A.B., LL.B 
Adjunct Professor of Law 

CHARLES NORVAL COFER, PH.D 
Assistant Professor oí Psychology 

CHARLES WILLIAM COLE, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of American Literature 

HAZEN EUGENE COLE, B.S., M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


CHARLES SAGER COLLIER, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D. 


Professor of Law 
GERHARD COLM, Dx. rer. pot. 


Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


*WILLIAM RANDALL COMPTON. МВА 
LL.B., J.S.D. 
Associate Professor of Law 
COURSEN BAXTER CONKLIN, A.M. MD 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 
JOSEPH FRANCIS CONLON, D.D.S 


Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 


JAMES CHRISTOPHER CORLISS, A.M 


Adjunct Professor of Inter-American Economics 


IRENE CORNWELL, Рн.р 


Associate Professor of French 


* On war leave 1946—47 


1150 Connecticut Ave, 


1813 Parkside Dr 

3509 McKinley St, 

1121 New Hampshire Ave 
1420 Rhode Island Ave, 
1553 42d St. SE, 

4645 Hawthorne Lane 
1761 Crestwood Dr. 

1835 3d St. NE. 

4709 49th St. 

10 E, Kirk St, 


Chevy Chase, Md 
4708 Rosedale Ave. 
Jethesda, Md. 
4884 MacArthur Blvd. 
639 E. Capitol St. 
212 Rosemary St. 
Chevy Chase, Md 


1615 N. Lexington St. 
Arlington, Уа, 


McLean, Va. 

3000 44th St. 

5425 Connecticut Ave. 
2737 Devonshire Pl. 


2126 Connecticut Ave 


Staff of Instruction 


FRANK DUNCAN COSTENBADER, B.S., M.D. 


? 1, Ls 1 эм 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 


GEORGE HOWLAND COX 


Lecturer on Hispanic American History; Director 
of the Inter-American Center 


RONALD ATMORE COX, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology; 
Associate University Physician 


GEORGE BOWDOIN CRAIGHILL, A.B., LL.B. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 


NORRIS INGERSOLL CRANDALL, M.Ancn. 
Professor of Art 


GEORGE WILLIAM CRESWELL, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 


CHARLES LOUIS CRITCHFIELD, Pa.D. 


Associate Professor of Physics 


JEREMIAH KEITH CROMER, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


BENJAMIN CARPENTER CRUICKSHANKS. 
BS. iv ME. 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
WILLIAM GREEN CUSHARD, MLD. 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


HENRY LAURAN DARNER, A.B., MD. 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


CARL CALVIN DAUER, A.B., MD. M.P.H. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


DAVID DAVIS, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 
EDWIN WALLACE DAVIS, Ри.р. 
Associate Professor of Psychology; Director of the 

Washington Co unseling Center 


JAMES FORRESTER DAVISON, A.B., LL.M., 
BJD. 
Professor of Law 
MARTIN STEELE DAY, А.В. 
Instructor in English 


BENJAMIN FRAN KLIN DEAN, 


Jr., M.S., MD. 
Assistant Clinical Proj 


fessor of Surgery 
ALAN THOMAS DEIBERT, AM. 
Associate Professor of Romance L 


anguages; Ad- 
user to Students from Foreign 


Countries 
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1150 Connecticut Ave. 


3121 Chain Bridge Rd 


1779 Massachu setts Ave 


2803 P St. 

Jaileys Cross Roads 
Alexandria, Va. 

1630 Jonquil St. 

6503 Fulton St. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


3036 Cambridge P1. 


5733 4th St. 


703 E. Leland St. 
Chevy Chase, М4. 
1028 Connecticut Ave 

3515 Livingston St. 


4857 Colorado Ave, 


507 Park Lane 


Bethesda, Md 


49 Observatory Circle 


3130 O St. 
3221 Patterson St. 


2124 I St. 
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LINDLEY HOAG DENNIS, A.M., Voc. Ep.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Education 

VIRGINIA LORETTA DENNIS, A.B. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 

Women 

HERBERT HAROLD DIAMOND, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

PAUL FREDERICK DICKENS, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 

WILLIAM WEBSTER DIEHL, Рн.р. 
Adjunct Professor of Mycology 

JAMES CARLTON DOCKERAY, Pu.D. 
Lecturer in Business Administration 


SAMUEL MAYER DODEK, A.M. M.D. 

Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

JOHN DONALDSON, Рн.р. 
Professor of Political Economy 

HARRY FILMORE DOWLING, A.B., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M. 

Professor of Romance Languages; Dean oj 
Columbian College 

MITCHELL DREESE, Pu.D. 

Professor of Educational Psychology; Dean of the 
Summer Sessions; Director of Veterans’ Edu- 
cation 

JAMES SPENCER DRYDEN, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
PAUL CHARLES DUNLEAVY, A.M. 
Instructor in English 
JAMES ALBERT DUSBABEK, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
HAROLD HARRISON DUTTON, B.S. i СЕ. 
Associate in Civil Engineering 
ADDISON McGUIRE DUVAL, M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
JUSTIN LINCOLN EDGERTON, A.B., LL.B. 
Lecturer in Law; Clerk of the Moot Court 


DOUGLAS WAGNER EHNINGER, B.S., A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Speech 


WATSON WILLIAM ELDRIDGE, Jr., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


OTTO ANDERSON ENGH, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


The George Washington University 


6108 Western Ave. 
Bethesda, Md. 


3801 Benton St. 


2480 16th St. 
4930 Sedgwick St, 
1512 ЇЧ. McKinley Rd. 


Arlington Co., Va. 


4120 Woodberry St 
University Park, Md. 


2930 Woodland Dr. 
1601 Argonne РІ. 


2111 Bancroft Pl. 


4136 41st St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


4512 Roosevelt St. 
Bethesda, Md. 


111 Smith Ave. 
Annapolis, Md. 


1844 Randolph St. NE 
1348 Jefferson St. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 


2104 Ross Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md, 


1520 N. Pierce St. 
Arlington, Va. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


3214 Virginia Blvd. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Staff of Instruction 


JULIUS ROBERT EPSTEIN, M.D. г 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
JOHN ELLSWORTH EVERETT, A.B. MD. 
Associate in Medicine 
JAMES JOSEPH F EFFER, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ELIZABETH FEI IRER, Рн.р. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
FREDERICK MORRIS FEIKER, B.S. iv ЕЕ, 
D.Enc 


Professor of Engineering Administration; Dean of 
the School of 


Engineering 
AUBREY DAVID FISCHER, M.D 
Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngolo y 


PAUL FLEMING-HOLLAND, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


LEOPOLD HENRY FORSTER, Puar G. 
Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 
JAMES HAROLD FOX, A.M., Ep.D. 


Professor of E lucation; Dean of the School of 
Education 


CLARENCE K ENDALL FRASER, Pa.B, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
MOSES FREEDMAN, B.S. їн Enc. 
Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
WALTER FREEMAN, PH.D, MD. 


Professor of Ne urology 


WILLIAM CULLEN FRENCH, Pz.D. 


Professor of Education 


*WILLIAM THOMAS FRYER, A.B., LL.B., J.D. 


Professor of Law 


ELMER FUGITT, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 
RALPH EDWARD FUHRMAN, B.S. ix CE, 
MS. 
Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
GEORGE ANTONY GAMOW, Puysics D. 
rofessor of Theoretical Physics 
JANE GASS. MS. 
nstructor in Pharmaco 
CHARLES EDWARD GAUSS, Mus.B, PuD. 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
HAROLD LORAN GEISERT, Pu.D. 


"rofessor of Sociolo oy 
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logy and Pharmacognosy 


4608 Fort Totten Dr. NE. 


301 I4th St. 
1711 Rhode Island Ave 
2212 I St. 


2137 Bancroft PI 


3303 Woodley Rd. 
415 Wolfe St. : 
Alexandria, Va 


2767 Woodley Рі. 


4301 Jenifer St 


1949 39th St. 

1302 Saratoga Ave, NE 
4501 Linnean Ave, 
Gaithersburg, Md, 


7907 Clarendon Rd, 
Edgemoor, Md. 


1642 Primrose Rd, NE. 


Locust Terrace 
Blue Plains 


19 Thoreau Dr, 
Woodhaven 
Bethesda, М4. 
2003 E St 
23 S. Lee St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


2115 Pennsylvania Ave 
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LEON GERBER, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Surg ery 


M ALTER HI ENRY GE RWI IG, » JR. M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Surg: h 
WILLIAM TRAVIS GIBB, M.D 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medi ime 
EMILY ANNA MAY GODFREY, B.S. ix Fı 
Instructor in Pharmacy 
*EDGAR LEON ARD С — M. D., M. M.S 
Assistant Clinical Pr f Ophthalm А 


HELEN В ARTON SOODWIN, А.М 


Lecturer in Educatic 

WOOD GRAY, Pu.D 
Professor of American History 

ANGUS MacIVOR GRIFFIN, Рн.р 
Associate Professor of Ba teriology 

EDGAR DEUCHER GRIFFIN, A.B. MD 
Associate in Psychiatry 

ROBERT FISKE GRIGGS, Рн. 
Professor of Botan 

ROBERT HENRY GROH, B.S.. M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

MABEL HARLAKENDEN GROSVENOR. A.B s 

M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


ROBERT CUSTIS GRUBBS, \.B., M.S., M.D 


Assistant Professor of Physic 


gy ney pnb Pu.D. 
Instructor in Chem istry 

DON IVOR G ULI BRANDSON, B.S. ix СЕ. 
Lecturer in Civil Eng gineering 

FRED HADSEL, PH.D. 
Lecturer in Political Science 

CUSTIS LEE HALL, M.D 


Clinical Professor of Surgery 


ROSCOE JE WILLIS HALL, Pu.B., M.D. 
Clinical Professor о} Psychiatry 


SIDNEY В, ARTL ETT HALL, A.M., En.D. LL.D 
Professor of Educ. ation; Director of the Di Uiston 
of Extension 
CHARLES ROBERT LEE HALLEY, А.В. MD. 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 
RAY LAFOREST HAMON, Рн. 
Professorial Lecturer in Education 
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17th St. 


3263 Beech St. 


2651 16th St. 


124 E. Pomana б. 
Ches y , Md. 


2203 Wyoming Ave 


18 E. Bradley Lane 
Chevy Chase, Md 


4009 Clagett Rd. 
College Hets E., Md. 
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RAYMOND GEORGE H ANKEN B.S > gt n Village 

Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men Arlington, V: 
IRA BOWERS HANSEN, Рн.р. 


` nr 
7812 Custer Kd 

nf 

rojessor o 


Bethesda, Md 
HAROLD FRIEND HARDING, PH.D ^s M n Ave 
JePeto Professor of Speech ишаа 


ROBERT HOWE HARMON, A.B., M.D. 


3133 Connecticut Ave. 
niversity Physician 


JEROME BLAINE HARRELL, M.D. 


Associate in Surgery 


FOREST KLAIRE HARRIS, PH.D, 
Professorial Lecturer in Electrical Eng 

JOSEPH HARRIS, A.B., M.D. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynec 

CLARENCE RICH; 
Clinical Instruct 


O0l0 t^ 


53 Hamilton St 


2124 Tunlaw Rd, 
ineering 

2013 New Hampshire Ave, 
‘ology 
ARD HARTMAN, A.B., MD 2111 Bancroft PI. 
or in Medicine 
DAVID HAWKINS, Pn.D. 

Associate Professor of Philo; phy 


WILLIAM HAYWARD, B.S. 1х С.Е 


«ecturer in Ci 


2039 G St 


536 Quintana РІ. 
vil Engineering 
A. FIFE HEATH, MD. 1833 Monroe St. NI 
Associate in Medicine 
ROY HERTZ, Pu.D., MD. 


Clinical Instrui tor in Medicine 


He lit 
Bethe M 

ROBERT PORT HERWICK, Pu.D., M.D., LL.B 4502 St 1 St. 

Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medicine Chevy Chase, M 
HENRY WILLIAM HERZOG. B.S. 22 Duvall Dr, —— — 

Comptroller Westmoreland Hills, А 
JANE FROST HILDER 3809 Ingomar St 

ecturer in Edu ation; Supervisor ¢ Reading 

Clinic 

HAROLD LESTER HIRSH, M.D, 204 21st St. NE 

Clinical In structor in M edi 


cine 
FRANK ARTEMAS HITCHC( СК, MS. ix Level Green Farm 
CE, СЕ, Jox 86, Route 1 


Clifton, Va, 
2749 Woodley Pi. 


Professor of Civil Engine; ring 


CLAYTON H( "WARD HIXS( М, M.D. 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

HERMAN SOLOMON HOFFMAN, A.B. MD. 3316 Newark St 
associate in Medicine 

JAMES IRVIN HOFFMAN, рыр. 6402 Maple Ave, — 
Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry Chevy Chase, Md 

PEARL HOLLY, M.S., M.D. 2704 36th PI. 

Ssociate in Medicine 
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CHESTER WINFIELD HOLMES, F».D. 


Adjunct Professor of Education 


FLORENCE EVERETT HOOPE R, 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
ALEC HORWITZ, M.S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
AVE RE ГТ HOWARD, AM. 
stant Professor of English 


Pu.D 


‘HENRY FURNESS HUBB ARD, Pu.D 


Adjunct Professor of Psychol 


THELMA HUNT, P н.Р.. M.D 
Professor of Psychology 


VINCENT MICHAEL IOVINE, B.S.. MD 
Adjunct Clinical Proje { Surgery 
MARGARET IVES, Pa.D. 
Lecturer in Psychology 
CAROLINE JACKSON, A.M. M.D 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
RICHARD LEE JACKSON, M.D. 

Glinical Instructor in Surgery 
DOROTHY STEINLE 

Associate in Pediatrics 


RUSSEL JON JANSEN, M.D. 
As 


ciate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
RMAN JARMAN, AN 


BURNICE HEF 
Associate Professor of Education: Re 
retary of the Faculties 
WILLIAM DABNEY 
Clinical Instructor in Urology 
WILLIAM 1I 
Clinical Proj essor of Oto 


ARLIN REX JOHNSON, 


Lecturer on Acc ounting 


rhini 


Рн.р 


JARMAN, B.S., 


Gy 


JAEGER, M.D. 


Í., Ер.р 
istrar; Se 


neci logy 


M.D 


HERNDON JENK INS, M.D 


laryngology 


V 


ARTHUR FREDERIC K JOHNSON, М.Е, 


Professor of Mechanical Engineerin 2 


HERBERT WEBSTER JOHNSON, Рнр 


Lecturer on Accounting 


FRANCIS EDGAR JOHNSTON, Pu.D 
Professor of Mathematics 
*WILLIAM СВ, ANE + JOHNSTONE, Jr., PH.D 


Professor of Political Scienc е; Dean 


of Government 
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Bethesd », Md. 
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6318 32d St. 
Mt. Alto Hospital 
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icut Ave 
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1835 I St 
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Arli 


alifornia St. 
1150 Connecticut Ave, 


1707 N. Greenbrier St. 
Arlington, Уа, 


1208 S. Oakcrest Rd. 
Arlington, Va. 


2716 29th St. SE. 


1835 K St. 


3065 University Terrace 


ELIZABETH KAHLER, B.S., A.M., M.D 
Associate University Physician 
KENNETH CASPER KATES, Рн.р 
Lecturer in Zoology 
SOLOMON KATZENELBOGEN, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
MORTON SELWYN KAUFMAN, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ELMER LOUIS KAYSER, Рнр. 
Professor of European Hist 
sion of University Stu 
LOUIS CLARK KEATING, Рн. 


rofessor of Romance Languages 


ISABELLE KENDIG, PuD. 
Associate in Psych iatry 
RALPH DALE KENNEDY, Pn.D. 


Professor of Accounting and Bu iness Adminis- 
tration 


IRVIN KERLAN, B. 


Clinical Instruc 


S., M.D., СРН. 

tor 1n Medicine 

PEYTON ARMSTRONG KERR, Рн.р 
Lecturer in Economics 

ALAN MOTTER KERSHNER, A.M 
ecturer in Psychology 

HAROLD CLAYTON KINNER, B.S. ix Р 
Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Law 

HAYDEN KIRBY-SMITH, B.S., M.D. 
Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 

VIRGIN IA RANDOLPH KIRK BRIDE, A.M. 
Associate in Se retarial Studies; Director о] 

nties for Women 


JAMES ROBERT KIRKLAND, A.B., LL.M. 
" 


Adjunct Professor of La: 
FRANCES KIRKPATI 
'rofessor of Home Ec 


DONALD CHENOWETH KLINE, В.Аксн 


Associate Professor oj Art 
GEORGE MARTIN KOEHL, A.M. 

Associate in Physics 
MYRON LAW KOENIG, Ри. 

Associate Professor of American History; Dean 

of the Junior College 

JACOB KOTz. M.D. 

Clinical Professor of Obstet¥ics and Gynecology 
JOSEPH KREISELMAN, M.D. 


Ssistant Clinical Professor of 


HAR 


Acti 


RICK, АМ. 


Onomics 


Anesthesiology 


Staff of Instruction 


ory; Dean of the Divi- 
dents; University Marshal 


1901 Wyoming Ave. 

4505 Guilford Rd. 

5921 Wilson Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 


1429 Juniper St 


2921 34th St. 


4414 Dittmar Rd. 
Arlington, Va. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 


2528 N. Buchanan St 


Arlington, Va 
1919 19th St. 
421 Argyle Dr. 
Alexandria, Va. 
1716 H St. 
301 Kennedy St. 
1791 Crestwood Dr. 


2129 G St. 


1519 Underwood St. 
2150 Pennsylvania Ave. 
5805 Chevy Chase Pkwy. 
515 Mansfield Rd. 

Silver Spring, Md. 
1833 Newton St. 
2824 Connecticut Ave. 


3000 39th St. 


xl The George Washington University 


HAROLD WALTER KROGH, D.D.S, 
Associate in Dental Sur, gery 


JOSEPH HENRY KRUPA, MS. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
Men 


SOLOMON KULLBACK, Pu.D 
Lecturer in Statistics 

HARRY MEREDITH KURTH, B.S 
Lecturer on Accounting 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN KYKER, AM. 
Adjunct Professor of Education 

VASILIOS SIMOS L AMBROS, M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Neuro urgery 


*JOHN FRANCIS LATIMER, Pu.D 


Associate Professor of Classical Languages and 
g 


Literatures 


HELEN BENNETT LAWRE NC E, AM. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 


CHESTER ELWOOD LEESE, Pu.D 


Associate Professor of Phys iolog; 


WOLFRAM KARL LEGNER, Рн.р 


Associate Professor of German 
GEORGE ALBERT LENTZ 
Associate in Physical Education for Men 
THOMAS MILE S LEONARD, Рн.В., M.D 
Adjunct Clinical | Profess sor of Obstetrics and 
Gy mec olog "y 
EDWARD LEWIS, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Pediatric 
EDWIN J. B. LEWIS, M.B.A 
Lecturer on Accounting 
EDG AR WILLIAM LIGON, Jr., Pu.D 


tstant Professor of Pharmacology 


С, ALVIN DARLING TON LINTON, Pu.D. 


Associate Professor of Eng glish 


RUTH COYNER LITTLE, PH.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Е, duc ation 


WILLIAM MOORE LOMAN, A.M 
Lecturer in Psycholog y 


MARIE ESTHER LOPEZ-LAV ALLE, A.M 
Instructor in Spanish 

PHILIP HAMPTON LOVE 
Lecturer in Journalism 
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1835 I St. 


121 West Cameron Ave 
Falls Church, Va 


1259 Van Buren St. 
2728 Blaine Dr. 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


Route 3 
Vienna, Va 


7720 14th St. 


4268 Vacation Lane 
Arlington, Va. 


215 Kennedy St. 
409 N. Sorio Mason Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


4021 oth St. 


2501 33d St. 


2820 Connecticut Ave 
3500 14th St. 
905 High St. 


Falls Church, Va. 


4711 N. 17th St. 
Arlington, Va. 


6 Wessex Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
2813 McKinley Рі. 


1232 Newton St. 


2029 G St. 


JOHN HUGH LY NS, MS., M.D, 
Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
LAWRENCE BREWSTER LYONS. 
CAPTAIN, [хр ANTRY, Army OF THE UNITED 
STATES m 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
COLIN MACKENZIE MACKALL, Рн.р. 
rojessor of Chemistry 
GEORGE MAKSIM, M.D, MS. ix P 


Associate in Pediatrics 


BENJAMIN MANCHESTER, M.D. 
4ssociate in Medicine 

ALLEN DAILEY MANVEL, A B. 
Lecturer on Public Administration 

JOHN BAYNE MARBURY, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


WILLIAM BERRY MARBURY, MD. 


Clinical Professor of Surgery 
CLOYD HECK MARVIN, Рн.р., LL.D. 
"resident of the University 
JOHN RUSSELL MASON 
Librarian; Curator of Art 
MURIEL HOPE McCLANAHAN, Рн.р. 
ssistant Professor of English 
WILLIAM STANLEY McCUNE, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


"JOHN ALBERT McINTIRE, А.В, LL.B 


rofessor of Law 


ED 


» BS. i LS, А.М, 


PRESTON ALEXANDER McLENDON, B S., 
M.D. 


Professor of Pediatrics 


HENRY JOHN RI 
М.р. 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gy 
FLORENCE MARIE MEARS. PH.D, 
Professor of Mathematics 
MARY ELLEN MEIRING, A.M. 
Associate in Secretarial Studies 
WILLIAM CAREY MELO 
Associate in Surgery 
HOWARD MAXWELL ME 
Associate Pre 


list ory 


fCLARENCE ALTHA MILL: 
Lecturer in Law 


* On war ] 


tOn | 


"ecology 


Y, M.D., M.S. ix Meb. 


RRIMAN, Рн. 


fessor of American Diplomatic 


SR, LL.M. 


eave 1946—47, 
ive of absence 1946-47. 


Staff of Instruction 


/SSELL McNITT, B.S. ix Mep., 


1344 19th St 


3072 О St. 


3700 Massachusetts Ave. 


1418 Good Hope Rd. SE. 


1701 Varnum St. 


4600 30th St. 


Mt. Rainier, Md, 


3051 Idaho Ave. 


2238 Q St. 
The University 
2017 I St. 


3521 Ordway St. 


6505 Brennon Lane 
Chevy Chase, Md 


17 Carvel Rd, 


Westmoreland Hills, Md. 
2146 Wyoming Ave, 


1801 I St 
7304 Нат I 
Bethe M 


2139 R St. 


4416 Greenwich Pkwy. 
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ELMER MAYSE MILLION, A.B., LL.B. , J.5.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 


MARY BARBARA MILLS, MS. 


Instructor in Biochem istry 


JOHN MINOR, A.B., M.D. 


Associate in Medicine 


REGINALD HENRY MITCHELL, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


DANIEL BRUCE MOFFETT, А.В. MD. 
Professor of Oto-rh ino-laryngology 

JAMES WARD MORRIS, A.B. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 

WILLIAM ROSS MORRIS, МР. 
Associate in Sur gery 

DOROTHY JEANNE MORROW, M.S. 


Assistant Professor of Statistics 


EDITH ELIZABETH MORTENSEN, PuD. 


Assista ant Professor of Zoolog gy 


JACOB LOUIS МО$АК, Ри. 


Lecturer in Economics 

WILLIAM RUSSELL MOSES, M.D. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery 

ARTHUR JAMES MOUROT, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

LLOYD MOUSEL, M.S., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Anesthes iology 

JAMES OLIVER MURDOCK, Pu.B., LL.B. 
Professor of Law 

JAY WESL EY MURPHY, A.B., J.D., LL.M. 
Lecturer in Law 

WALTER KENDALL MYERS, B S., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

WILLIAM HENRY MYERS, A M. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men 

CHARL E S RUDOLPH NAESER, Рн. 
Associate Professor of Chemi istry 

С, ARMON ROBERT NAPLES, B.S. MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Ophth. almology 


NELS DAVID NELSON, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Mathemati Ics 


FRED EVERETT NESSELL, A.B. 
Business Manager 


JULIUS SALEM NEVIASER, A.B. MD. 


Associate in Surgery 


4813A-1 30th St. S, 
Arlington, Va. 
1620 Concord Ave. 

2030 R St. 

7824 Wisconsin Ave, 
Bethesda, Md. 
4344 Hawthorne St. 
Westchester Apts. 
3040 Garrison St. 

2115 F St. 


1311 Lawrence St. NE 


4201 Kaywood Dr. 
Mt. Rainier, Md, 

Gallinger Hospital 

811 Prince St. 
Alexandria, Va. 


16 Montgomery Ave. 
Takoma Park, М4. 


1824 23d St. 

2109 F St. 

3011 45th St. 

315 Whittier St. 

172 N. Columbus St 
Arlington, Va. 

8403 16th St. 
Silver Spring, Md. 

I322 15th St. 


4517 Western Ave. 


1918 K St. 


JOSEPH NEY, 3S, MD. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


PHYLLIS ANNETTE NICHOLS, A.B. 


Instructor in English 


MARGARET MARY NICHOLSON, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


AARON NIMETZ, A.B., M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


GEORGE NORDLINGER. A.B., M.D. 
ssociate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
JOEL NORTON NOVICK, M.S. MD 

Clinical Instructor in Oto 
ROGER O'DONNELL, 


Associate in Obstetrics 


-rhino-laryngolog y 
JR. A.B, MD. 
and Gynecology 


THOMAS ALVIN O'HALLORAN, 


Associate in Ele, trical Engineering 


SIDNEY OLANSK Y, мр. 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


В.ЕЕ, 


JOSEPH CARL OLEINIK, B.S. ix C.E., M.S. 
Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
KAT] IARINE TAIT OMWAKE, Ри. 
Visiting Lecturer in Psychol gy 
SAUL CHESTERFIELD OPPENHEIM. АМ., 
S.J.D, 


MARG ARET OLIVE OSB 


Assi 


ORN, M.S. 


Home Ec onomics 


GILBE RT OTT ENBERG, A M., M.D 


Associate in Urolo 


tant Professor of 


WINFRED ( IVERH( 
Professor of Psychia 


RICHARD NORMAN OWENS, Ри D., C.P.A. 
Profess 


essor of ing and Business Admini 


Account 


tra- 
tion 


HOWARD POPE 
Associate in Obst 


KATHERINE 
M.D 


PARKER, АВ. M D. 
etrics and Gynecology 
ELIZABETH PARKER, AM : 


Clinical Instrui tor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


JOHN LOUIS PARKS, MS. M.D. 


Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Staff of Instruction 


1104 ЇЧ. Pitt St 
Alexandria, Va. 

5900 Dalecarlia Рі. 

1000 Maryland Ave, МЕ 


5501 16th St 


1735 New Hampshire Ave 


4529 44th St. 


1854 Ontario PI 


3113 Key Blvd. 
Arlington, Va. 


4919 Palisa leL пе 


1456 Belmont St. 


4410 Dexter St, 
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LELAND WILBUR PARR. Pa.D 
Professor of Bacteriolos y 

RUSSELL CRANDLE PAYNE, АВ. M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

JOHN HOWELL PEACOCK. B.S M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatr 

JED WILLIAMS PEARSON, Jr.. A.B. M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Суп 


THOMAS MARTIN PEERY, A.B., M.D 


Associate Professor of Pathology 
PI y IP PELLAND, M.D 
Sociate in Surgery 
PERRY HAROLD PETERSEN, B.S. ix СЕ 
Associate in Civil Engineerin 
LEONARD THEODORE PETERSON, A.B.. 
B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
CALVIN WEIR PETTIT, Рн.М 
Assistant Professor of Speech 
MAURICE PROTAS, A.B., M.D 
Associate in Medicine 
MERLE IRVING PROTZMAN, PH.D 
Professor of Romance Language 
RICHARD PU RCELL, Pu.D. 
Profe 1 Lecturer оп American History 
LAWRENCE ELIAS PUTN AM, A.B., M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Medi 
PAUL STIRLING PUTZKI, M.D 
Clinical Professor of Surgery 
LOUIS OTTO QUAM, PD. 
Associate Professor of Geography 
LUIS SIEGFRIED QUINTANILLA, L.-és.-L.. 
Dietémé, PH.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
LOWELL RAGATZ, Рн.р. 
Professor of European History 
HERBERT PERCY RAMSEY, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolo ny 


CARL JOHANN RATZLAFF, Рн р 
Lecturer in Economics 
CHARLES oy sang MSS. ix Ep 


Associate in Phy 


JOHN ALTON REED, А.В. M.D. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


4447 Volta Р! 

5517 Greenway Dr. 
Greenacre 

Valley Vista Apt 

1842 Bu 

226 Belle Haven 
Alexandria, Va 

1530 Brandywine St 


5019 Allendale Rd 


3378 Stephenson Р! 


4807 Colorado Ave 


500 S. Eads St 
Arlington, Va. 


1233 Lawrence St. NE 


4834 MacArthur Blvd 


3326 Coryell Lane 


Alexandria, Va. 


$715 Midwood Rd 
Bethesda, Md. 


4315 2d Rd. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


$408 Ist Pl, 


3309 35th St. 


Staff of Instruction 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, Рн.р.. J.D. 
Lecturer in Education 


FREDERICK A. REUTER, M.D, 


$170 Tilden St 
Professor of Urology 


DUANE CASE RICHTMEYER, A.B., M.D 231 › S. June а 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery Arlington, Va 
BARTON WINTERS RICHWINE, M.D. 


3306 Rittenhouse St 
Clinical Instrui tor in Obstetri 


Sand Gynec 
ARCH LOCKHART RIDDICK, B.S., M О, 
Clinical Professor of Surgery 
LLOYD BUTLER RITCHEY, B.S. ix M.E., Route 2 
„IN Емс. 


Falls С} Ь, Уа 
Assistant Professor of Me hanical Engineerin 


MARY LOUISE ROBBINS, PuD. 
nstructor in Bai teriology 

HENRY GODDARD R 
Associate Professor of Speech 

JOSEPH THOMAS ROBERTS, M.D., Pu D 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of Medic ine 

JOSEPH HYRAM ROR, рир, 1352 Jefferson St 
Professor of Biochemistry 

FLOYD STERLING 
Clinical Instructor 

GRETCHEN LOUISA R( )GERS, Pu.D. 


2124 I St. 
Associate Professor of German 


RUFUS MARTIN ROLL, АВ. M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in OL 


2900 Glover Dr. 


4913 Chevy Chase B vd 
Chevy Chase, Md 
OBERTS, A.M. 2423 E St. 


ROGERS, М.р, 
in Obstetrics and Gyne 


ology 


4805 Chevy Chase Dr 
^stetrics and Gynecolops 
WALTER JOSEPH ROMEJKO, M.D. 9 W. Cedar St, 
Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


Alexandria, Va. 
BLAKE SMITH ROOT, B.S., AM. 412 N. Thomas St. 
~ecturer in Education Arlington, Va. 
LOUIS ROSS, M.D. 129 Kennedy St. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
PERCEVAL SHERER ROSSITE 
EAR ADMIRAL, RETIRED, 
UNITED SraTES Navy 
Chief of Stag Gallinger Municipal Hospital 
WILLIAM WARREN SAGER, M.S., M.D. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ROBERT CARN 


Lecturer on Р 


R, M.D. 


111 N. Alfred St. 
Mevicat Corrs, 


Alexandria, Va. 


4428 Edmunds St. 
ELL SAMPSON, A.M. 


ublic Personnel Administration 


4113 W St. 


LEROY LEE SAWYER, АВ, MD 


4911 Quebec St. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino- 


laryngology 
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LEO GREGOR SCHMELZER 


Superintendent of the Hospital 
HERBERT HERMANN SCHOENFELD, M.D. 
Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 


EDMUND DOUGLAS SCHREINE R, B.E.E. 


Associate in Electrical E ngineering 


CHARLES AU a. SCHUTZ, M.D. 
Clinical Profe f Pediatrics 


WILLIAM HE NRY SEBRELL, 


Professorial Lecturer on Nutrition 


MYRNA PAULINE SEDGWICK, 


Administrative Sec retary 


RAYMOND JOHN SEEGEI 


Professorial Lecturer in Phy 


EDWARD HENRY SE HRT, PH.D. 


Professor of German 


HYMAN DAVID SHAPIRO, M.D. 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
SAMUEL HAZEN SHEA, M.D. 

Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecolog "у 
ERNEST SEWALL SHEPARD. | 

Associate Professor of English 


ERNEST ALFRED WATSON SHEP PARD, 


M.D.C.M. 


Professor of Ophtha mology 
DWIGHT EDWARD SHY TLE | 


Associate in Electrical Eng 


SAMU Б ALEXANDER SILK 


tate in Psychiatry 


AUDLEY LAWRENCE SMITH, Рн.Р. 


Associate Professor of English 
NEWBERN SMITH, M.S. ix E.E., P 
Professorial Lecturer in Electrical E ngineering 


PAUL KENNETH SMITH, 


Professor of Pharmacology 


WALDO EDWARD SMITH, B.E., 


Professorial Lecturer in Civil E ngineering 


ARTHUR SMITHIES, p ^ 


Professorial Lecturer in Ec 


LUTHER HENRY SNYDE К, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Medi 


HECTOR GALLOWAY SPAULDING, B.S S., 


LL.B., S.J.D. 
Professor of Law 


912 N. Wayne St. 


Arlington, Va. 
1726 I St 


3825 Woodley Rd. 
7002 Arlington Rd 


Beth sda, M 1, 


7119 Marion St, 
Beth« da, Md 


806 36th Pl 


11 Wetherill Rd, 
reland Hills , Md. 


estn 


35th St 

908 Webster St 

5033 Glenbrook Terrace 
Falls Church, Va. 


4931 Brandywine St. 


609 McNeill Rd. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
St. Elizabeths Hos spital 

4430 Volta PI. 

5009 Keystone Ave, 
Bethesda, Md, 
3311 Military Rd. 

5537 33d St. 
3940 Langley Court 


3640 Everett St. 


1423 Madison St. 


Staff of Instruction 


RICHARD CARLETON SPENCER, Pu.D 
Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
JACK SPIER, M.D. 
Instructor in Pathology 
ELMER BOYD STAATS, PH.D. 
Lecturer on Public Administration 
HAROLD STEVENS, M.D., Pu.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


CHARLES DAVID STEWART, М.$ос Sar. 
Lecturer in Economics 

EDWARD SHAAD STIMSON, B.S., A.M,, J.D., 

S.J.D 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 


MYER HAROLD STOLAR, B.S. MD 
Clinical Instructor in M 

GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, Jr., Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of English 


MICOLLIUS NOEL STOW, M.D., D.MS. 


Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


JOHN SENTMAS STRAHORN, Jr., A.B., LL.B., 
S.J.D., J.S.D. 
Visiting Professor of Law 


DONALD HARRISON STUBBS, A.M., MD. 


Clinical Professor of An 


edicine 


nesthesiology 


SAMUEL JACOB NATHAN SUGAR, | 
M.D 


> HAR.G., 
Clinical Instructor in Med 
HAROLD GRIFFITH 


Professor о 


icine 

SUTTON, MSS. 

/ Finance; Dire; tor of 

LOYD HALL SUTTON, B.S. 
Adjunct Professor of Law 

LEWIS KAIGLER SWEET, A.B. M D. 
Adjunct Clinical Professor of P 

MARJORIE TATE, B.S., A M. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 

Women 


JAMES HENRY TAYLOR, P 


Professor of 


Admissions 


» LL.B. 


ediatrics 


н.р. 
Mathematics 
IRA ROCK WOOD TEI 


„FORD, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of 


Anatomy 
WILLIAM DANDRIDGE 


Clinical Instrui tor 


TERRELL, JR, M.D. 
in Obstetrics and Gynecolog 
DEMETRIOS TI IEODORE, PH.D. 


-ecturer in Busi 


y 


iness Administration 


1875 Mintwood Р! 
5912 14th St. 

4674 Garfield St. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital 
4142 Southern Ave. 


2720 Wisconsin Ave 


2913 M St. 
1824 Monroe St. 


1746 K St. 


720 20th St. 


Mt. Rainier, Md 
105 W. Underwood St 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
5601 Western Ave 
I915 N. Highland St. 
і gton, Va. 


3726 Connecticut Ave 


7805 Custer Rd, 
Bethesda, М4. 


2611 Mozart Pl. 
5082 Lowell St. 


3611 S. Four Mile Run Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


ү 
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LAWRENCE JAY THOMAS, B.S.. M.D 
Associate in Medicine 
JOHN WILLIAM THOMP SON, Jr., A.B. 


Lecturer in Journalism 


RICHARD KNIGHT THOMPSON, D.D.S. 


Associate in Dental Surgery 

THOMAS CARLTON THOMPSON, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Urology 

JOHN ALBERT TILLEMA, Рн.Р., LL.M., S.J.D. 
Professor of Political Science 


KATHRYN MILDRED TOWNE, A.M. 


Associate Professor of Home Econo mics 


CARLETON RAYMOND TREADWELL, PH.D 


Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 


JOHN W. ATKINS TRENIS, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 


ROBERT GAY TRU MBULL, . IN C.E. 
Associate Professor of Mechanica » Engineering 
FRED SALISBURY TUPPER, Pa.D. 
Associate Professor of English 
JENNY EMSLEY TU م‎ A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 
WILLIAM LEWIS. TU RNER, A.M. 
Lecturer in E t; Assistant Dean in the 
Junior College 
CURTIS EDWARD TUTHILL, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 


HARRIET ae ГН TWOMBLY, А.В. M.D. 


Associate in Psychiatry 


BENJAMIN DOUG LASS VAN EVERA, Рн. 


Professor of Chemistry 


HOMER KING VANN, A.B., M.D. 


Clinical Instructor in Oto- rhino-laryngology 


WILLIAM CABELL VAN VLECK, A.B. LL.B., 
S.J.D. 


Professor of Law; Dean of the Law School 
ALBERTO VAZQUEZ, Pn D. 


Lecturer on Spanish American Literature 


DOROTHY HELENE VEON, A.M. 


Assistant Professor of Sec retarial Studi 


ROBERT CORBIN VINCE NT, rp 
Assistant Professor о] Chemistry 


EDGAR STOVER WALKER, B.S. iv C.E. 


Lecturer in Civil Enginee ring 


8001 Eastern Ave 
Silver Spring, Md 


1933 Park Rd 

4843 Woodway Lane 

2032 16th St 

1903 N. Harvard St 
Arlingt n, V 1 

2150 Pennsylvania Ave. 

Lee Gardens 


Arlington, Va. 


3771 Gunston Rd 
Alexandria, Va. 


3705 Gunston Rd 
Alexandria, Va 


2320 N. Vernon St 
Arlington, Va. 


Brickyard Rd, 
Bethesda, Md, 


1771 Massachusetts Ave, 


2310 N. 9th St. 
Arlington, Va. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital 

2124 I St. 


1811 Sudbury Rd. 


4120 Harrison St. 


5721 11th Rd. N. 
Arlington, Va, 
4607 Connecticut Ave. 


4436 Q St. 


5112 Watson St. 


LuVERNE CRABTREE W ALKER, A.M. 

Lecturer in Education 
CARL HUGO WALTHER, B.E., 
ssociate Professor of Civil Engine ring; 
Dean of the School of En, 


"nineering 

*CHESTER CHARLES WARD, B.S., LL.M. 
Associate Professor of Law 

FRANCIS BERNARD WARD, B.S., C.P.A 
vecturer on Accounting 


LEON HUGH W ARREN, A.B., M.D., M.S 


IVIED, 


Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and Syph 


JOHN AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON, A.B., B.S.. 
M.D. 


Assistant Clinical Prof, ssor of Pediatrics 

DONALD STEVENSON WATSON, Рн.р. 
Associate Professor of Economics 

JAMES WINSTON WATTS, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Neurosurgery 

EDWARD LEONG WAY, Ри. 


Instructor in Pharmacology 


GEORGE DAVIS WEICKHARDT, MD. 
Clinical 1 


FRANK MARK WEIDA, Рн.р, 
Professor of Statistics 


SIMON WEINER, B.S., M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
JACOB JOSEPH 
M.D. 
Associate in Surgery 
RUTH ANN WELLS, BS. 
Associate in Home Economics 
WARREN REED WEST, Ри. 
Professor of Political Scienc 
sion of Special Students 
JOACHIM WEYL, Рн.р. 
Lecturer in Mathematics 
ALVA CURTIS WILGUS, Рн. 


Professor of Hispanic American History 


RICHARD WALLACE WILKINSON, A.B., M.S. 
M.D. 


Associate in Ophthalmology 
EARL LARKIN WILLIAMS, A.M. 


«ecturer in Mathematics 


* Оп war leave 1946-47 


Staff of Instruction 


IN 


nstructor in Dermatology and Syphili ic 


WEINSTEIN, BS. PuarG., 


e; Dean of the Divi- 


4912 Hampden Lane 


Bethesda, Md 


2039 38th St. SE 


621 S. 21st St. 
Arlington, Va. 


5059 Glenbrook Terrace 


Route 1 


Vienna, Va. 


4661 Garfield St 


5408 ist Pl. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital 


7130 Hampden Lane 


Bethesda, Md. 


100 Longfell. w St. 


1611 Park Rd. 


4455 Q St. 


5020 Sedgwick St. 


3706 33d PI. 


1419 Whittier St. 


Box 177 


Gaithersburg, Md. 


The George Washington University 


EARL THOMAS WILLIS, A.M, 
Lecturer in Education 

MEREDITH CHESTER WILS( IN, B.S, 
Adjunct Professor of Education 

RAYMOND EDGAR WILSON, PH.D, 
Associate Professor of Physics 

IRVING WOLFE WINIK, M.D. 
Associate in Medicine 

REUBEN ESSELSTYN Wo ID, Рн.р, 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

SAMUEL NATHANIEL W RENN, Рн.р, 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 

LAWSON EDWIN YOCUM, Рн.Р. 
Professor of Botany 

DONNELL BROOKS YOUNG, Pu.D. 


Professor of Zoology 


11 Ridge Rd. SE. 


3005 S. Dakota Ave, NE. 


4608 Rosedale Ave. 
Bethesda, Md. 


2111 Bancroft Pl. 

7107 9th St. 

3130 sth St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 


4509 Western Ave. 


7128 Hampden Lane 
Bethesda, Md. 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


PHARMACY 
FREDERICK JOHN CULLEN. Puar.G., M.D. 


Professorial Lecturer on Drug Manufacture 
WARREN FALES DRAPER, A.B., MD. 
Professorial Lecturer on Public Health 
JAMES JOHNSON DURRETT, М.$., Puan.G., 
M.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Drug Control Problems 
CARSON PETER FRAILEY, Puar.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Industrial Pharmacy 
JAMES ALBERT HORTON, LL.B. 
Professorial Lecturer on Drug Trade Regulations 
JOHN CHRISTIAN KRANTZ. Jr., Pu.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Research 
GEORGE POTTER LARRICK 
Professorial Lecturer on Drug Control 
JUSTIN LAWRENCE POWERS, PH.D 
Professorial Lecturer on Official Drug Standards 
GEORGE CLEMENS RUHLAND, M.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Hygiene and Sanitation 
ROBERT LEE SWAIN, Puar.D., LL.B. 


Professorial Lecturer on Contemporary Pharmacy 


810 18th St. 
710 25th St. 
Cherrydale, Va. 


Route 1 
Hyattsville, Md, 


4 


3704 Livingston St. 
3016 Tilden St. 


3401 Crossland Ave, 
Baltimore, М4. 

4841 30th St. N. 
Arlington, Va. 

833 S. Barton St. 
Arlington, Va. 


1875 Plymouth St. 


330 W. 42d St. 
New York City 


HYGIENE AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
CHARLES ARMSTRONG, B.S., MD. Sc.D. 


Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Medicine 


тоот Otis St. NE. 


Staff of Instruction 


SARA ELIZABETH BRANHAM, Px.D., M.D 
Sc.D 
Professorial Lecturer in Prev 


ROBERT CARTER COOK 


Professorial Lecturer on Medi 


entive Medi ine 


al Genetics 


ROLLA EUGENE рү ER, A.B., M.D, I L.D 


e 


ofessorial Lecturer in Preventive Me 
CHESTER WILSON EMMONS, Pu.D 
"rofessorial Lecturer on Medical Мусо! 


WALLACE HARRY GRAHAM, B.S., M.D 


Professorial Lecturer in 


y 


Surgery 
JOHN RODERICK HELLER, Jr 


, B.S., M.D. 
Professorial Lecturer 


on Venereal Disease Control 
HERMAN ERTRESVAAG HILLEBOE, BS. 
M.D., МРН. 
Professorial Lecturer on Tul erculosis Control 
CARL JOHN LAUTER, MS. 
'rofessorial Lec turer on Muni ipal Sanitation 
ROYD RAY SAYERS, A.M., MD. 
Professorial Le turer on Industrial Hygiene 
JAMES STEVENS SIMMONS, M.D., Ри D., Sc.D. 
Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Med 
ROSCOE ROY SPENCER, А.В. M D. 
"rofessorial Lecturer in Hygiene and Preventive 
Medicine 
WILLARD HULL WRIGHT, 


Professorial Lect 


cine 


D.V.M., PH.D. 


urer on Medical Zool ey 
CLARK HARVEY YEAGER, MD. Dr. Р.Н 
Professorial Lecturer on Tropical Medicine 
ASSISTANTS 
ASSIST. 
RICHARD LELAND COLLINS, A.B., M.D. 
Fellow in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
WILLIAM FRANK, B.S., B.M., M.D. 
Fellow in Medicine 
DORIS SCAIFE GATES, B.S. 
Fellow in Bacteriology 
REBECCA CORNELL 


Research Associate in F 


HELLERMAN, A.B. 

*harmacology 

WILLIAM GRAY McCARTON, B.S. 
'elloto in Bacteriology 

HELEN OSTERRIETH NICOL, A.B., M.S. 


Teaching Fellow in Economics 


DEE RICH PARKINSON, M.D. 
Fellow in Pathology 


12 North Dr. 
Bethesda, Md. 
R.D. 2 


Rockville, Md. 


The White House 


4627 Chestnut Ave. 


Bethesda, Md. 


5617 Glenwood Dr. 


Bethesda, Md 
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607 Orinoco St. 
Alexandria, Va 


3507 Rodman St. 


6 West Dr. 
Bethesda, Md. 


6624 32d PI. 


13 Midvale Rd. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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1335 HSt. 
2319 40th PI. 
707 22d St. 
1909 19th St 


1335 H St 


› MacArthur I 
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4823 Chevy Chase Dr 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


2000 F St. 
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EUGENE WORTHINGTON RICE 8, 
‘ellow in Biochemistry 


ANNA | SNIVELY RILEY, АМ 
Research Associate in Pharm acol 


MARION кз ISE SHERIDAN, Assoc. 1х Sct 


Research istant in Obstetrics and Gynecol у 


BENJAMIN WILLIAMS sary B.S 


i ng Fellow in Bic hem 
FLOYD LORANG SP ser A.B 

Teaching Fellow in Pla odu tion 
CLIFFORD HAMES ТІСІ nr A.B., М.Р, 


Fellow in Pediatrics 
ROBERT ALLEN WETZLER 
Fellow in Neurology and Neuri pathology 


JEAN VIVINO, A.B, MD 
Fellow in Medicine 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 


PHIL ride ARLEY 
Те чап їп РЬу 


NAOMI. G SIMB RUCH 


Technician in Pathology 


T THOMAS HENRY GUTHRIE 


Stockroom Clerk in the De partment of Chemistry 


MARY pig RIST KRAMER 


Orthoptic Technician 


C ARROLL WIRT LAW RE NCE 


Technician in Ba icteriolog; 


DANIEL WILLIAM LINE HAN 


Laboratory Technician in the School of Pharmacy 


URA MAE MEANS, B.S. 


Technician in Patholog ny 


CLARENCE WILBUR MILLER 


Technician in Pathology 


CAYETANO NAG AC, А.В. 


Technician in Path ology 


CATHARINE LOUISE PRICE, 


Laboratory Technician in Anatomy 


MARY JANE RAY MOND, B.S. 
Technician in Biochemist ry 


ANN BROWNING SNODGRASS, A.B. 
Technician in Neurology 


ROLLAN SWANSON 


Technical Assistant in Pharmacology 


101$ N St. 

Box 264, R.F.D. ¢ 
Alexandria, Va, 

2941 Tilden St. 
220 Military Rd, 

2141 I St. 

Children's Hospital 

1332 Massachusetts Ave 


Gallinger Munic ipal 
Hospit: al 


`$ 


1764 K St. 

4501 S. Capitol St. 

1918 I St, 

927 17th St, 

3726 Oliver St. 

3217 Connecticut Ave. 

1604 N. Garfield St 
Arlington, Va 

4010 oth St. NE. 

1911 Pennsylvania Ave, 

2746 S. Troy St. 
Arlington, Va. 


2232 Observatory Рі, 
1301 Harvard St, 


724 C St. NE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

Jessie Bigelow Martin, A.B., E 

Edna Peterson Froehlich, 
President 

Suzanne Catchings Spear, 


ditorial Assistant : : 
B.S. in Ed., Secretary in the Office of the 


Assistant in the Office of the President 
OFFICES OF T 


HE DEANS AND DIRECTORS 
Marguerite Rusling Mesny, 


Secretary to the Dean of the Junior College 
Rachel Cauldwell Rogers, Secretary to the Dean of Columbian College 
Loretta Mary Pay ne, Secretary to the Chair man of the Graduate Council 
Catherine Breen, Assistant to the Dean of the School of Medicine 
Anna Marie Bischoff, A.B., Secretary to the Dean of the Law School 
Helen Madigan, Secretary to the Dean of the 
Nina М. Booth, А.М. 8 
Mary Louise Lansdale, 
ernment 
Mary Ring Young, A.B., § 
versity Students 
Nellie Carr Anderson, A.B., 
Special Students 
Isabelle Knowles, 


School of Engineering 
ecretary to the Dean of the School of Education 
Secretary to the Dean of the School of Gov- 


ecretary to the Dean of the Division of Uni- 


Secretary to the Dean of the Division of 


Secretary to the Director of 
Nelle Greene Ormsbee, Secretary to the 
Margery Gessford, Secretary 
Suzanne Juvenal, 
Colleges 


Activities for Women 

Director of Activities for Men 
in the Office of the Junior College 

Secretary in the Offices of the Junior and Columbian 


OFFICE OF THE 
Adrienne Mann Duffy, 
Margaret LeStourgeon 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSK INS 


A.B., Assistant to the Director of Admissions 
Tymeson, A.B., Evaluator 

Ruth Sinsabaugh Blue, A.B., Secretary to the Director of Admissions 
Barbara Ann Saegmuller, A.B., Evaluator 

Mildred Stine, A.M., Evaluator 

Barbara Bright, A.B., Evaluator 

Jane Kruger, A.B., Evaluator 

Patty Jane Switser, A.B., Evaluator 


Mary Addy, B.S., Clerk in the Office of the Director of Admissions 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


arr, A.B., Assistant to the Registrar 
Secretary to the Registrar 
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Frances Alfreda B 
Catherine Jackson, 
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Catherine MacLeod Ruby, A.B., B.S. in L.S., Statistical Clerk 
Marguerite Portland Gaughan, A.B., Transcript Clerk 

Ellen Bie, Record Clerk 

Agnes Mardelle White, Record Clerk 


THE LIBRARY 


Mason Tolman, A.M., B.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 

Anna Virginia Appich, A.B., Secretary to the Librarian ; Accessions As- 
sistant 

Betty Hill Reavis, A.M., Assistant Librarian, Medical Library 

Anne von Ammon, 4; sistant, Periodical Room 

Mary Elizabeth Thompson, B.S., B.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian, 
Cataloguing 

Elsie Lois Bell, i. шл. Assistant, Reserve Book Reading 
Room 

Ella Cooper Thomas, LL.B., Assistant Librarian, Law Library 

William David Eppes, A.B., B.S., Assistant, Circulation and Reference 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 


Albert Eldridge Smith, B.C.S., Accountant 

Daniel John Tyrrell, Cashier 

Lamar Lyon Burton, B.S., Disbursing Officer 

John Avis McLaughlin, Assistant to the Comptroller 

Charles George Ruhl, Office Supervisor in the Office of the Cashier 
Beatrice Coffman Warder, Assistant in the Disb ursing O ffice 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant to the Comptroller 
Frances Parrott Stone, Assistant in the Disbursing Office 

William Dewell McGown, Assistant in the Office of the Comptroller 
Marian Louise Sickenberger, Clerk in the Office of the Cashier 
Emily Cottrell Fair, Clerk in the Office of the Cashier 

Virginia Jasper St. Clair, Clerk in the Office of the Cashier 

Hazel Ausherman, Clerk in the Office of the Cashier 

June Cutright, Clerk in the Disbursing Office 

Margaret Luening, Clerk in the Office of the Comptroller 

Ann Hawthorne, Clerk in the Office of the Comptroller 


OFFICE OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER 


George Dewey Eckert, Superintendent of the Shop 
Henrietta Rosenblatt, Pure hasing Assistant 
Vincent James DeAngelis, B.S., Manager of Lisner Auditorium 


Vincent Bateman, Supervisor of Stores 
Elmer Guilford, Supervisor of Maintenance 
Lilian Wright Smith, Garden Consultant 


Administrative Assistants lv 


Anne Word Davies 
Student Club 
Gertrude Ewing, 


» Manager of the Faculty Dining Room and the 


Assistant Manager of the Faculty Dining Room 
Ethel Jack, Assistant in the Faculty Dining Room 


Birdie Harris, Assistant Manager of the Student Club 


Margaret Bell Norton, A.B., Clerk in the Office of the Business Man- 
ager 


Barbara Foote, Secretary to the Business Manager 


Margaret Hughes Pfaefflin, Telephone Operator 


OFFICE IN ALUMNI AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Margaret Davis, A.M., Public 
Lennice Kendrick de Booy, 
Leanora Lanuti 
lations 


Relations Assistant 
LL.B., Public Relations Assistant 

) ; › 
, Secretary to the Director of Alumni and Public Re 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Mary Louise Moore, 
Naomi Earl Rook, Secretary 
Anne Elizabeth Schnepfe, Stenographer 
Phyllis Brown Gilpin, B.S. 
Joan Winifred Weidaw, $ 
June Isenberg, 


Secretary 


, Secretary 
ecretary 
Sec retary 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
Juanata Pullen Love, R.N 
Clara Kurtz, A.B., M.S., 
Tommie Jones Bolton, $ 
Catherine Elta Nichols, Bookkeeper 
Martha Roan, Dispensary Clerk 
Theodosia Foxy ell Garnett, M.T., S.R.N., Laboratory Supervisor 
Leopold Henry Forster, Phar.G., Pharmacist 
Gertrude Avis Andrews, X-ray Technician 
Margaret Scruggs French, Record Librarian 


» Superintendent of Nurses 
Dietitian 


ecretary to the Medical Director 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF VETERANS' EDUCATION 
Leonard Walton Vaughn, Assistant Director of Veterans’ 
Lois Elaine Smith, Receptionist-counselor 

Juliet Rowe Carter, A.B., Clerk 

Virginia Atkins, Clerk-ty pist 

Mary Kay Holden, Clerk 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE ATI ILETICS 


Jacob Neil Stahley, A.M., Head Football Coach 
Arthur David Zahn, A.B., Basketball Coach 


George Albert Lentz, Trainer 


Robert Duncan, Public Relations Assistant in Men’s Athletics 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Robert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., Director of the Glee Clubs 
Grace Ruble Harmon, Associate Director of the Glee Clubs 


RESIDENCE AND SORORITY HALLS 


Mattie Becker Jenkins, Hostess in the Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall 
for Women 

Jessie Ramsey Lee, Hostess in Staughton Hall 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Hostess in $ 
Street 

Helen Madigan, Hostess in Sorority Hall, $02 Twenty-first Street 


orority Hall, 2129 G 
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THE 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 
The idea of 


a university located in the Capital of the Nation was 
sponsored by ( 


Jeorge Washington, who during his public life urged the 
establishment of such an institution and who in his will left fifty shares 
ot stock in the Potomac (Canal) Comi 
university to be established in the District of Columbia “to which the 
youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the 
completion of their Education in all the ! 
in arts and Sciences,—in 
& good Government", 
It was George 


"any for the endowment ot а 


ranches of polite literature ;— 
i - a рд olei 
acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics 


Washington's hope that the 
would extend toward suc} 


were taken by Congre 
and the stock that 
sity in the District of Columbia 1 
of the Potomac Canal properties, 


Meanwhile, however, a movement was started by private persons 
under the leaders 


hip of Luther Rice to establish an institution of higher 
learning at the seat of the National Government for the education of the 
Baptist ministry and to afford general collegiate training. In 1819 an 
association was formed by Luther Rice, Obadiah B. Brown, Spencer H. 


Cone, and Enoch Reynolds for the purpose of raising funds to buy land 
tor the use of the college. 


А group of the Nation's 
Washington's idea became 


"General Government 
1 ап institution “а tostering hand". No ссор 
s to carry out the provision of Washington's will, 
he had bequeathed for the establishment of a univer- 


»ecame valueless owing to the failure 


leaders who were especially interested in 

Patrons of the college and contributed to 
funds raised for the Purchase of land and erection of buildings. Among 
them were James Monroe, President of the United States; William H. 
Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury; John C. Calhoun, Secretary of 


War; William Wirt, Attorney General; Return J. Meigs, Postmaster 
General; and thirty-two members of the Congress. 


Legally to implement the college a petition was made to Congress for 
the incorporation of “the General Convention of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion in the District of Columbia for evangelical and literary purposes”. 


This petition was denied by Congress, on April 26, 1820, because of its 
sectarian character. 


Failing to obtain a denominational charter, members of the associa- 


tion enlarged their objective to embrace national aims, and with the 
Sponsorship of Government leaders there was presented in Congress a 
bill for the incorporation of “the Columbi 


an Society for literary purposes”, 
it being Proposed to reali 


ze in this way "the aspirations of Wash- 
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ington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a university at the seat 
of the fe 
Acting upon this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress chaf 


deral government". 


tered Columbian College in the District of Columbia, inserting in the 
charter by special action the provision “That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall anf 
Person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ade 
mittance into said College or denied any of the privileges, immunities ОЁ 
advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of 
religion". 

Thus Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered 
by Congress as one of the early nonsectarian institutions of higher learn 
ing in the United States, under the distinguished favor of President 
James Monroe and members of his Cabinet. 

А tract of approximately forty-seven acres, extending about one-half 
mile northwest of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between 14th and 
15th Streets, was purchased and by 1822 the main building was coms 
pleted sufficiently to use. 

Two years later, when the first Commencement was held on December 
15, 1824, Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions t0 


enable their members to attend the exercises. President Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and the Marquis dé 
Lafayette headed the eminent company in attendance. 

The School of Medi ine, established in 1821, was formally opened if 
1825 and has been in continuous operation since that time. The Law 


School, organized in 1826, was discontinued the following year, and was 
reestablished in 1865. It is the oldest law school in Washington. 

By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the college was 
changed to “Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scope 
of the institution. In 1884 the University was moved from its first loca* 
tion on “College Hill”, now Columbia Heights, to the new Universit 
Hall built for it at Fifteenth and H Streets. Near-by buildings accom 
modated the School of Medicine. 

For a period of six years, trom 1898 to 1904, the University was placed 

nder control of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act restoring 
the original secular character of the 1 niversity and authorizing change 
of name to The George Washington University was passed by Congress 

Subsequently all the colleges, schools, and divisions of the University 
except the School of Medicine, which is situated on H Street between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets NW., were brought together at the 
present location in the city block bounded by Twentieth, Twenty-first 
G, and H Streets NW., and in the blocks adjacent. 

In 1930 a new plan of academic organization for the liberal art 
work was effected. The Junior College was established, comprising the 


History and Organization 
work of the fre 


shman and sophomore years. 7 
years 


were retained in Columbian College, which w is designated the 
senior college of letters and sciences. As a further ste p, t 
leading to the Master's degree was separated from the gr The 
for the Doctor’s degree and "pr 
Graduate Council was organized to administer the work for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 


establishment of a carefully controlled independent 
grouping of 


departments of instruction 
Organization, and the institution of 
for the underg 


nior and senior 


e year of study 


lr 
iduate work 


- ^S 
assigned to Colum 


These innovations were a companied by the 
study plan, the 
under the divisional type of 
a new plan of administration both 
- , aceite 
raduate major and for the Master's work. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
The George W 


«ч n ө "teen 11 | 
ashington 1 niversity includes fourte« 
and divisions, 


n colleges, schools, 
as follows: the Tunior College; Columbian College, the 
senior college of letters and sciences : the Graduate Council: the School 
of Medicine ; the Law School; the School of Engineering: the School of 
Pharmacy; the School of Education; the School of G 
Division of University St 


yovernment ; the 
Division of 


Y : : 
udents; the Division of pecial Students; the 


Extension: the Inter-American Center; and the 


Summer 
Sessions, 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The George W 


ashington 
Association of 


American 1 
the United States, 
Standards of this 


University is on the approved list of 
Jniversities, the standard accrediting body 
This fact not only assures to students th 


accrediting body, but also i 
r cre 
The University js also ассге; 
the Middle States Association of Co 
is on the approved list of the Americ 
The Law School is 
Law Schools 
American Bar 
Association of 


1 hose h 
s important to those who 


Gesire to transfe dits from one Institution to another. 


d by its regional accrediting a и, 
Перез and Secondary $сһо‹ ls, and 
an Association of University Women. 
a charter membe 
and is approved by the 
Association. The 


r of the Association of American 


Council of Legal Education of the 
School of Medicine is a member 


American Medical Colleges 


{ 


of the 

Is one of the medical colleges 
which have been de as "class A" by the American 
Medical Association, and is accredited for all its work by the Combined 
(Royal) Medical Examining Boards in England. 'The School оё Phar- 
macy is accredited by the American Council on Ph 
tion and is a member of the Ame 
macy. The School of Eng 
Engineers’ Council for Profe 


signated continuously 


armaceutical Educa- 
rican Association of Colleges of Phar- 
ineering is on the accredited list of the 
ssional Development. 
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LOCATION 


Che George Washington University is in downtown Washington, fout 
blocks west of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its 
extensive parkway. Within a few blocks are many of the departments 
of the Government, including the Department of State, the Department 
of the Treasury, the Department of War, the Department of Justice, 
the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and the Depart 
ment of Labor. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Pan American Union 
Building, and the National Academy of Sciences are also near by, and 
the Capitol, the Library of Congress, and the National Gallery of Art 
are readily accessible to the University. 


GOVERNMENT 


ihe government and general educational management of The George 
Washington University are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trus 
tees, with the President of the University as member ex officio. The 
members of the Board are named for a period of three years and are 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each 
annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office 
expire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni 


Asso iation. 
ENDOWMENT 


The endowmment of the University is $2,500,000. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings, grounds, and 
$6,000,000. 


The buildings of the Junior College, Columbian College, the Graduate 


ч >} 
А T ° Ф А "h I nar- 
Council, the Law School, the School of Engineering, the Pew ad 

м " . ч к ЕДА ^ vision 
macy, the School of Education, the School of Gove rnment, the Divi 
of University Studen 


ts, the Division of Special Students, and the Divi- 
sion of Extension are grouped in the vicinity of Twenty-first and G 
Streets NW. The School of Medicine, the University Hospital, and 
the Dispensary are Situated at Fourteenth and H Streets NW. The 
buildings of the University are as follows: 


equipment are valued at approximately 


Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street. N 
Corcoran, benefactor of the Un 
Trustees, Office of the Comp 
School of Engineering: 
physics laboratories: classrooms, 

Faculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street. 

Jymnasium, 2010-12 H Street. 
for Men. 

Hall of Government, 
Strong, Trustee of +} 
departments of Busi 
and Statistics. 

Hospital and Dispensary, 1339 H Street. ТР! 

International House, 2121 С Street. Offices of the Adviser to Students from 
Foreign Countries and the Director of the Inter-American Center; club roor 

Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street, 
tee of the University, The Auditorium: 
ment of Speech, £ " Е: 

Mechanical Engineering Building, 735 Twenty-first Street. Offices of ane Schoos 
о Engineering: engineering testing laboratories, general lab ›гаїопез, drafting 
rooms, and classrooms. 

Office of the President, 2003 G Street. 

School дї Medicine, 1335 H Street, Offices 
anatomy, bacteriology, biochemistry, I 
pharmacology, and p 
classrooms; stud 

Sorority Halls: 


amed in honor of the late Williar 1 W. 
iversity and a former member of the Board of 

f E f P} 
troller; offices of the School of Р} 


the chemistry, electrical engineer 


rmacy and the 


là 
ing, pharmacy, and 


Offices of the Department of Physical Education 
Henry Alvah 
1¢ School of Governmer t; of the 
Economics, History, Political Science, 


710 Twenty-first Street, The gift of Mrs 
1e University, Offices of t! 
ness Administration, | 


The gift of Abram Lisner, late Trus- 
offices and classrooms of the Depart- 


of the Staff of the School of Me licine 
histology and embryology, pathology 
^hysiology laboratories; the Medical Library 

ents’ rooms. 


; lecture rooms; 


) ‚ Apartments of Pi Beta Phi, 
Pi, Delta Zeta, Zeta Tau Alpha, and Ka 


2131 G Street, Apartments of Del 
ton Club. 


802 Twenty-first Street. Apartments of Chi Omega and Kappa Delta sororities. 
Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth. Street. Named in honor of the late Rear Admiral 
Charles Herbert Stockton, President of the University from 1910 to 1918, 
Offices, library, and lecture halls of the Law School. 
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Sigma Kappa, Phi Ми, АП 
рра Kappa Gamma sororities 


ta Gamma Sorority and Martha Wael ing- 


Delta 
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m Re nce Hall for Women, 707 Twenty-second Street. Named in 
of William Staughton, the first President of the University (1821-1827); 


Strong Residence Hall for Women, 620 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of 

the donor, Mrs. Henry Alvah Stror 
3 G Street, > gift of Abram Lisner, late Trustee of thé 
library; rooms of the Board of Trustees and the Graduaté 


lub, 722 Twenty-second Street. 

Building, 2033 G Street. Gift of the late General Maxwell Van Zandt 

Woodhull, former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Director of Active 

ities for Women and the Student Council; meeting rooms for student activities 

1 the Columbian Women. 

‚ 2026 С Street. Offices of the department of Romance Languages. 
2024 G Street. Laboratories and classrooms of the Department of 

;conomics 

,2029 G Street. Offices of the Registrar, the Director of Admissions, 

e Dean of the Division of Special Students; offices and laboratories of 

'artments of Biology, Botany, and Zoology; the Student Club; class 


ing D, 2013 G Street. Offices of the Dean of the Junior College, the Dean 
Columbian College, the Dean of the Division of University Students, thé 
Dean of the School of Education, and the Business Manager; offices of thé 


ments of Art, Classical Languages, Education, English, Geography, Ger- 
Languages, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, and Secretarial 
; classrooms, 

700 Twentieth Street. Office of the Director of the Division of 


ng G, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the University Physician for Womell 
f the Department of English. 
714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the Depart 


ng I, 2128 H Street. Pharmacy research laboratories. 

J, 2131 G Street (rear). Classroom and locker rooms of the Depart 
f Physical Education for Women. 

L, 2129 G Street (rear). Classrooms of the Department of Physical 
cation for Women. 

M and N, 716-18 Twenty-first Street. Office of the / lumni Secré 
s of student publications. 

25 H Street. Residence Hall for we men, 

H Street. Offices of the Director of Activities for Men and 


ing S, 2029 H Street. Office of the Director of Veterans' Education. 


ГНЕ UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The University Library contains more than 160,000 volumes, The 
well equipped Library building houses all of the library except the law 
and medical collections. Over 5,000 bound volumes are added annually; 
and approximately 750 periodicals and publications of learned societies 
are received currently. Among the special collections of the Library are 
the Richard Heinzel Collection of Germanic philology and literature} 
the Curt Wachsmuth Collection of Greek and Roman literature 


archeology, and history; the Mount Vernon Collection on political 
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history, international law, 
lection of Spanish Ame 
panic America; 
tion, the gift of 


and the social sciences; a representative col- 
rican books, the gift of the governments of His- 
the Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking Collec- 


the late Mrs. Depew; and the Art Collection, which 
contains about 1,000 volumes m 


Architects, and 
Collection, 


ade available by the American Institute of 
the 7,500 mounted photographs of the Russell Sturgis 


OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 


г e f Congress: lic 
The student has access also to the Library of Congress; the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia and its branche 


the Carnegie Endowment for International Реасе; 
Pan American Union; 


the Library of th 
scientific departn 
Office of Educ 
Smithsonian 


s; the Library of 
the Library of the 
the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics; 
le United States Department of Agriculture, with its 
the Library of the United States 
Medical Library; the Library of the 


and many of the other great special collections 
ments, 


rental collections: 
ation; the Army 
Institution; 
of the government depart 


GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS ACCESSIBLE TO STUDENTS 
The Congress of the United States has made the scientific resources 
of the Government accessible to students under the terms of the fol- 
lowing joint resolution, approved April 12, 1892: 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 
america, in Con 


&ress assembled, That the 
the following and an 


Representatives of the United States of 
facilities for research and illustration in 
y other Governmental collections now existing or hereafter 
to be established in the city of Washington for the promotion of knowledge shall 
Ое accessible, under such rules and restrictions as the officers in charge of each 
collection may prescribe, subject to such authority as is now or may hereafter 
be permitted by law. to the scientific investigators and to students of any institu- 
tion of higher education now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated under 
the laws of Congress or of the District of Columbia, to wit 

One. Of the Library of Congress. 

Two. Of the National Museum, 

Three. Of the Patent Office. 

Four, Of the Bureau of Education 

Five. Of the Bureau of 

Six. Of the Army Me 

Seven, Of the Department of Agriculture, 

Eight. Of the Fish Commission, 

Nine. Of the Botanic Gardens. 

Ten. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Eleven. Of the Geological Survey. 


Ethnology, 
dical Museum, 


ADMISSION 


All departments of the University accept men and women. 

Students may enter any college, school, or division of the Universilf 
except the School of Medicine at the beginning of the fall term, thé 
winter term, or either session of the summer term. 

Entrance to the School of Medicine in 1946-47 is permitted only at the 


opening of the term beginning September 30, 1946. 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The following factors are considered in determining the eligibility @ 
an applicant for admission: 

I. The adequacy of previous academic work as preparation for thé 
course of study now contemplated—including quantity and quality 
work and the standing of the institution in which it was done. 

2. The aptitude of the student for the course contemplated. 

3. The character of the student. 

The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student 
who has a previous academic record of such grade as to create doubt @ 
his ability to pursue college work successfully, or who for any othéf 
reason would not be a desirable student. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Ап applicant for admission must obtain from the Office of the Directof 
of Admissions an application blank which he must fill out completely ай 
return. А recent photograph, with signature, of the applicant must 
attached to the blank. 

Applications should be filed not later than July 1 for the fall term 
January 1 for the winter term, and May т for the summer term. Appl 
cations for admission to the School of Medicine* should be filed as fff 
in advance as possible because qualified applicants far outnumber ЇЙ 
capacity of the School. 

4n applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record 
form provided by the University to his high school principal with thé 
request that the principal fill out the form and mail it direct to the Offict 
of the Director of Admissions. 

An applicant who has Previously attended an institution of hight 
learning must request the registrar of that institution to mail dire 
to the Office of the Director of Admissions a transcript of his record. 


А ; > a 
* A fee of $3 to defray the costs of completing the records for final consideration for admissi! 
to the School of Medicine must accompany each application. 
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instituti > st re ; ° regis- 
he has attended more than one such institution he must request 3 g ч 
f instituti ice of the Direc / ssions 
trar of each institution to send to the Office of the Director of Admis E 
Н ; , - » ve е 

a transcript of his record, even though credits were not earned, toge 


with an honorable dismissal from the institution last attended 
The Graduate Record E 


dation for the Ady 
evidence of the 
report should 
available, 


xamination sponsored by the Carnegie Foun- 
ancement of Teaching is accepted as supplemental 
applicant’s educational attainment, and the appropriate 
accompany the application for admission whenever 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


From SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An applicant from a se 


1 "cC бс 
condary school may be admitted by certificate or 
examination. 


By Certificate 
A certificate of gr 


Р A яр f fifteen "units"* from 
aduation with a minimum of fifteen "unit їгс 
an accredited secondary school and the 


cipal of the secondary school that the 
take college work will be accepted subj 


1. If the school js accredited by the 
the student must rank 


2. If the school 


recommendation from the prin- 
applicant is prepared to under- 
ect to the following conditions: 
regional accrediting association, 
not lower than the third fifth of his class. 
is not listed by the region 
but has been accredited by the state accreditin 
rank in the upper two fifths of his class. 
The Committee оп Admission and Ad 
the case of а student in the th 
is Warranted by evidence of pr 
Permit such a student to take 
Which the committee will 


al accrediting association, 
g agency, the student must 


vanced Standing may review 
ird or fourth fifth and, when such action 
ogress in the last two years of work, may 
à special aptitude test, from the results of 
determine his eligibility or ineligibility. 


By College Entrance Bo 
An applicant who c 
passing satisfactorily 


ard Examinations 


annot be admitted by certificate 


College Entrance Board examinations as pre- 
scribed by the Director of Admissions. 


These examinations are given at 
The George Washington University on April 6, 1946; June 1, 1946; 
and September 7, 1946. 


may qualify by 


Arrangements for the examination s 
Entrance Examination Board, 431 


not less than one month before the 


hould be made with the College 
West 117th Street, New York City, 


date of the examinations. 
* А unit 


Tepresents a year's study 
not less than 


in a secondary school subject, 
120 sixty-minute periods c 


including in the aggregate 
of prepared classroom work. 
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From HIGHER INsTITUTIONS* 


An applicant for advanced standing is admitted upon the presentation 
of satisfactory credentials from an accredited institution of higher learn 
ing. The student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct) 
and must be eligible to return to the previously attended institution in thé 
term for which he seeks admission to this Unverisity. 

If the transcript of record from such an institution includes the recoré 
of his secondary school work, it is not necessary for the applicant to have 
forwarded a separate record directly from the principal of the secondatf 
school. High school work is considered only as fulfilling entrance rë 
quirements; it is never credited toward advanced standing. 

Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges or universities 
may be applied toward a degree at this University, subject to the cur 
riculum requirements and regulations of the school or college to which 
admission is sought. Work of low pass grade (such as D or the equiva 
lent) may not be considered for transfer. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
THE Junior COLLEGE 


An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited весопдай 
school, or the satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examin 
tions selected with the approval of the Director of Admissions is re 
quired. (See “Methods of Admission”. ) 

Distribution of Units for All Curricula except Premedical —Except 
for admission to the premedical curriculum, certification by the principal 
that the student has satisfied all curriculum requirements of the sch 
will be accepted in lieu of any prescribed distribution of units. Attem 
tion is called, however, to the necessity of completing stated prerequisite 
studies during the secondary school period for admission to сегїайй 
curricula. It is to be noted that one unit of algebra is prerequisite t0 
courses in chemistry, mathematics, physics, and statistics and that if 
addition one unit of plane geometry is prerequisite to courses in mathe 
matics and physics. In the instance of applicants who do not meet thé 
above stated mathematics requirements, algebra and plane geometrf 
may be taken without college credit in the Extension Division of thé 
University. Concurrent registration in the Extension Division and 
Junior College is permitted. For a statement of the foreign-language 
requirements see pages 54 and 55. 

Distribution of Units for the Premedical Curriculum.—The several 
state medical boards govern the granting of licenses to practice; henc 
their requirements as to high school credits must be met exactly. 


* The University reserves the right to refuse advance credit in whole or in part, or to allo* 
it provisionally, Credit so given may be withdrawn for subsequent poor work. 
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fifteen units required must include thre 
language, one in algebra, one in 
science (botany, chemistry, 
offered must be in the 


е in English, two in one foreign 

geometry, one in history, and one in 
i Cleve f the units 

physics, or zoology). Eleven of th 

above subjects, 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE (THE SENIOR COLLEGE) 
For the Bachelor’s Degrees 
Two years of Junior College work leac | 
in Arts, or the lower-division work in institutions not organized on = 
junior-senior-college plan, following a specified curriculum, — а € 
minimum requirements of Columbian College. In addition, د‎ 
scholarship requirements for admission may be set somewhat higher 
than those for graduation from the Junior College. а 
Bachelor of Arts—An Associate in Arts degree based on curriculum 
A-I* in the Junior College, or the 
Bachelor of 


ling to the degree of Associate 


t сє 1c "n nre E 
equivalent (see page 55), is required 
Science—An Associate 


in Arts degree based on curriculum 
i i : ages 55 and s6), is 
A-II* in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see pages 55 and 
required, 


For the Master’s Degrees 
An approved Bachelor’ 
required, A 
at the discreti 
but he will 


5 degree from an accredited higher institution is 
student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted 
on of the Committee on Admi an 
be required to take such extra work above the minimum 


! ‘ : : rork i he 
requirements as may be prescribed. A superior quality of work in t 
major field is essential. 


Applications for admission must be 
division and by the Dean. 

Master of Arts—The stude 
clude a Program of study 


chosen field, together with an appropriate distribution of courses in other 


fields, or he must complete this prerequisite work in addition to that 
required for the Master's degree. 


Master of Science-—The 
include the equivalent of 
department under which he d 


М ; 
ѕѕіоп and Advanced Standing, 


approved by the department or 


nt’s undergraduate curriculum must in 
$ ' y Tayi 3 
substantially equivalent to a major in his 


student's undergraduate curriculum must 
the undergraduate major of the scientific 
esires to work. 


Tue GRADUATE Сор NCIL 


ilosophy.—'The student must possess an adequate aca 


$ : - : r 
paration for advanced study in the proposed field, as evidenced 
by approved Bachelor’s and Master's degrees, or the equivalent, together 
with acceptable personal qualities and capacity for creative work. 
*An Associate in 
А 


гіз and Doctor 
Columbian College, 


Doctor of Ph 


demic pre 


Arts degree based on curric 


of of Medicine deg 


ulum A-II is acceptable for the combined Bachelor 


rees. For details see “Cı rriculum Requirements", under 
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THE SCHOOL or MEDICINE 


Doctor of Medicine.—Sixty credit hours* of work, exclusive of physical 
education, in an accredited higher institution are required. Premedical 
college requirements must be completed (see curriculum B on page 56). 


Specific Educational Requirements 
SECONDARY SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


Of the fifteen secondary school units required, three must be in Eng- 
lish, two in one foreign language (ancient or modern), one in algebra, 
one in geometry, one in history, and one in science (botany, chemistry, 
physics, or zoology). Eleven of the units offered must be in English, 
foreign language, mathematics, science, and history. 


PREMEDICAL COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 
SIXTY CREDIT HOURS 


1. Chemistry, sixteen credit hours as follows: (a) eight credit hours 
in general inorganic chemistry, of which at least four credit hours are 
laboratory work (qualitative analysis may be counted as general in- 
organic chemistry); (5) eight credit hours or a one-year college course 
of organic chemistry, including laboratory work. 

2. Physics, eight credit hours, of which at least two credit hours are 
laboratory work. It is recommended that this course be preceded by one 
in trigonometry. 

3. Biology, eight credit hours, of which at least four credit hours are 
laboratory work. This requirement may be satisfied by a course of eight 
credit hours in either general biology or zoology, or by four credit hours 
each in zoology and botany, but not by botany alone. 

4. English composition and literature, six credit hours: the usual intro- 
ductory college course or the equivalent. The student should develop 
facility in speaking and writing English. 

5. Modern foreign language: a reading knowledge, preferably of 
French or German. 

6. Electives. It is recommended that the remaining credit hours re- 
quired include: (a) comparative vertebrate anatomy; (5) qualitative 
and quantitative chemical analysis; (c) social science and psychology. 


Advanced Standing 


А student who has satisfactorily attended one or two years at any 
other "class A" medical school, and who has the necessary preliminary 
educational requirements, may be admitted to advanced standing. 


* Beginning September 1947, premedical college requirements must total ninety credit hours, 
exclusive of Physical Education. 
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Tue Law SCHOOL 


For the Degrees in the Profe 
Bachelor of I 


ssional Course 
-aws.—Not less than one-half the work necessary for 
graduation from an approved college or university is required. 

Students in The George Washington University preparing for admis- 
sion to the Law School must complete satisfactorily the requirements 
for the Associate in Arts degree of the Junior College or attain full 
junior standing in the School of Engineering of this University. The 
Junior College curricula in physical education and home economics are 
not acceptable for this purpose. 


Juris Doctor.—The degree of Bachelor of Arts or the equivalent from 
an approved college or university is required. 


ADVANCED STANDING 

Advanced Standing toward 
granted only for work success 
are members of the Associatio 
Advanced Standing toward 
granted for work in other 1 


the degree of Bachelor of Laws may be 
fully completed in other law schools which 
n of American Law Schools. 


the degree of Juris Doctor will not be 
aw schools, 


For the Degrees in the Graduate Course 


Master of Laws.—Not less than two years of college work in an 
approved college or university and the degree of Bachelor of Laws from 
ап approved law school are required. 

Master of Comparative Law.—The following are required: (1) the 
successful completion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, 
letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, 
or liceo (junior college) ; and (2) graduation in law from a recognized 
foreign university where training was in Civil Law. 

Doctor of Juridical Science.— The following are required: (1) the 
degree of Juris Doctor from this Law School; or (2) the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from an approved college, the degree of Bachelor of 

aws or the equivalent, earned with high rank, from an approved law 
school, Outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law, and 
acceptance as a candidate by the Dean’s Council of the Law School. 


Unclassified Students 


A person eligible for admission to regul 
for a degree may, at the 
classified student. 


A person who is in good standing as 
approved law school may, 


ar standing but not a candidate 
discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an un- 


a candidate for a degree in another 


at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an 
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unclassified student. Work taken by an unclassified student will not be 
accepted for credit toward a degree at this Law School. 


THE SCHOOL or ENGINEERING 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 
—An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, or the satisfactory passing of College Entrance Board examina- 
tions in secondary school subjects selected with the approval of the Direc- 
tor of Admissions is required. 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be 
distributed as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane 
geometry, one-half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, 
and two in one foreign language or history. A graduate of an approved 
high school who does not offer for admission the particular subjects 
required for the engineering curriculum, but who does present not less 
than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted on condition, if such 
deficiency in the distribution of units does not exceed two units. If the 
deficiency is more than two units, it is frequently possible to admit aû 
otherwise qualified student to the Junior College (liberal arts college) a$ 
an unclassified student for such period as may be necessary to permit him 
to make up such units by taking college courses designed for this purpose: 


Tus SCHOOL or PHARMACY 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy.—An Associate in Arts degree based 
on the curriculum in Pharmacy* in the Junior College, or the equivalent 
is required. 

A student who has received a Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
institution or who has completed work in the general cultural or founda- 
tional subjects of the pharmacy curriculum may be admitted to advanced 
standing. No more than one year of advanced standing will be granted à 
student from any institution other than an accredited college of pharmacy 

Master of Science in Pharmacy.—A Bachelor of Science degree from 
an accredited institution is required. 


Tue SCHOOL or EDUCATION 


For the Bachelor's Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts їп Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 
nomics, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education.—An Associate Їй 
Arts degree based on curriculum D-1,* D-1L* or D-1II-IV* in the 
Junior College, or the equivalent from another accredited higher institu- 


* See curricula on pages 57 and 58. 
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tion, or a Certificate of graduation from an 
the equivalent is required. 


approved normal school or 
For the Master’s Degree 


Master of Arts in Education.—A Bachelor's degree from an accred- 
ited institution, or the completion o 


f a course of study that is the equiva- 
lent is required. A student from an unaccredited institution whose work 
is judged by the Fac Jt more than twelve credit hours short 


Bachelor's degree may remove his de- 
laster's degree. 


For the Doctor's Degree 


Doctor of Education.—'The degree of Master of Arts in Education or 
the equivalent, and at least three ye 


ars of satisfactory educational expe- 
rience are required, 


THE SCHOOL or GOVERNMENT 

For the Bachelor’s Degree 
Bachelor of Arts in Go 
Оп curriculum E-1,* E-11,* or Е-111,* 


equivalent, and a quality-point index of 
work is required, 


vernment.—An associate in Arts degree based 


in the Junior College, or the 
2.25 for the first two years' 


For the Master's Degree 
Master of Arts in Government.—A Bachelor's degree 
accredited instituti : f 


by the F 


unaccredited institution 


from an 
se of study that is judged 
is required. A student from an 
may be admitted at the discretion of the Dean's 
Council, but he will be required to take such extra work above the 
minimum requirements as may be prescribed. 

The Dean тау permit deficiencies to be 
work for the degree or by speci 
of a Faculty Committee, ` 
attained a quali 


made up concurrently with 
al examinations given under direction 
Students admitted to candidacy must have 


ty-point index of 3.00 (a "B" average) in the courses 
of their undergraduate major. al cases students who have not 
attained this scholastic ave 


= Tage may take a qualifying examination with 
Permission of the Dean. 


In speci 


Тнв Division OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


This is a non degree-granting division of the University to which 
students not seeking degrees at this University may apply. 


— 


* See curricula оп page s9. 
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The student who is twenty-one years of age or over and who has not 
attended another institution within the year preceding his application to 
this University may seek to qualify either by submitting satisfactory cre- 
dentials or by passing, satisfactorily, a college aptitude test arranged by 
the University, 

The student twenty-one years of age or over who has attended an- 
other institution within the year preceding application to this University 
must submit a satisfactory transcript of record from the institution last 
attended. 

The student under twenty-one years of age must submit complete and 
satisfactory credentials. 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person 
may be registered as an “auditor” in a class without being required to 
take active part in the exercises or to pass examinations, but no credit 
will be allowed for such attendance. 

Tue Division or SPECIAL STUDENTS 

This is a non degree-granting division of the University in which the 
Director of Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the 
process of making up entrance deficiencies to degree-granting colleges 
and schools of the University. 

Complete credentials must be submitted and evaluated before a tenta- 
tive or definite plan of make-up may be prepared. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
REGULAR STUDENTS 


Regular students are those who have met the entrance requirements 
for candidacy and are registered for certificates or degrees. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Persons of mature age, as specified in the rules of the Division of 
University Students, may be admitted to this Division to pursue 
courses for which they have had adequate, preparation. In special 
instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person may register â$ 
an auditor in a class without being required to take active part in the 
exercises or to pass examinations, but no credit will be allowed for such 
attendance. (See the announcement of the Division of University 


Students.) 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Special students are those who are in the process of qualifying for 
admission to curricula in degree-granting colleges and schools of this 


University. 


Admission 


EXTENSION STUDENTS 


Persons unable to come to the University who wish to undertake Uni- 
versity courses and persons who wish to take intensive courses, not a part 
of the regular Program, may be admitted to the Division of Extension. 
(See the announcement of the Division of Extension. ) 


— 


Additional information concerning curricula, courses offered: entrance 


requirements, or admission procedure may be obtained from the Office 
of the Director of Admissions. 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must have satisfied 
the Office of the Director of Admissions that he is qualified for entrance 
to the University. (See “Admission”, pages 10—109.) 

A student who has previously matriculated in the University, but who 
has not been in atendance during the term prior to registration, should 
file an application for readmission in advance of registration. 

Registration is for the term unless otherwise indicated on the registra- 
tion paper. No registration is accepted for less than a term or опе 
summer session. 

A student may not register concurrently in The George Washington 
University and another institution without the permission of the dean of 
the college, school, or division in which he is registered in The George 
Washington University. Allowance of credit for work done concurrently 
will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee on Admission 
and Advanced Standing. 


TIME AND PLACE ОЕ REGISTRATION 


Registration is conducted between 12:00 M. and 7:00 P.M. during the 
following periods: fall term, September 25 for new students, September 
26, 27, and 28 for former students: winter term, January 28 for new 
students, January 29 and 30 for former students. Registration, except 
for the Law School, is conducted in the Hall of Government, 710 Twenty- 
first Street NW.; for the Law School, in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth 


Street NW. 
LATE REGISTRATION 
For registration after the stated registration periods, a late-registra- 
tion fee of $5 is charged. Registration for credit closes one week after 
the final registration day for the fall and winter terms. 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS 


For regulations governing changes in registrations and withdrawals, 
see pages 23, 37, and 38. 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, 
been adopted effective September 2, 1946: 


University Fee (see 


the following fees have 


explanation below) 


For each term or any part thereof $8.00 
For each session of the summer term or any part thereof* 4.00 
For auditors,t for each registratior 2.00 
For extension OEE 5.00 


Turron Fees 


For each credit hour for which the student registers (except work 
taken by a candidate for a Doctor’s degree) $ 

For the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 

For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 


For work leading to and including the Council Fellowship 


р exam- 
AON GE cas sacco i сыпы; e... $00.00 
"y 1 g гугу 
For work leading to and inc uding the final examinations?...... 300.00 
For the degree of Doctor of Education m 
Fer work leading to and including the general examination... . . 
For work leading to and including the fina ехапипапопз%...... 
For the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science 
For work leading to and including the fina ехапипайпопз%...... 300.00 
ADDITIONAL Course Fees AND Deposits 


In certain courses additional fees and deposits, 
rial fees and breakage deposits, 
descriptions, These fees are charged by t 
indicated, may be detrayed in three Payments when the tu 
this manner, Fees and deposits payable in advance are 
ume of registration. Breakage of apparatus i 
vidual student, and the amount p 


such as laboratory and mate- 
are charged as indicated in 


course 
е term and, unless other 


ition 1 
due in f 
5 charged against the indi- 


aid in excess of breakage will be credited 
to the student's account at the end of the course. 
GRADUATION Fees 
Wherein the degree of Associate in Berta te RIL a S S РРО $10.00 
Wherein a degree other than the Associate in Arts degree is granted 20.00 
FEE ron BINDING ep TIE: А LEELA 1 3.00 
* Students ге 


Bistered for only those courses which extend over a single 
Must pay a University fee of $8 


+ Payment of this fee en 


; he reference use of the Uni- 
versity Library facilities, ороп identification by the registration card, but it does not entitle 
auditors or extension students to the other Privileges to which Payment of the Preceding fees 
entitles resident students 
$ Payment of tuition. for the thesis entitles the candidate. during 
registration, to the :а rection of the member of 
$ is unfinished, an add 
tuition payment, If 
second academic year, it must be registered for 
а repeated. course, 
egistration in the School of Medicine is for a period of two terms. 
entered the course of instru i i 
€ tuition wil: be refunded upo: w thdrawal or dis 
еп a limited schedule is carried which extends the time о 
Of the examinat On period to п ore than Опе year, the proportion 
fixed by the Comptroller, 


term of fifteen weeks 


titles auditors and extension students to t! 


the academic year of 
the faculty under whom the thesis 
itionai successive academic year may be 
the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the 
again, and tuition paid on the same basis as for 


After the student has 
© terms. No part of 


f either the Preparation period 
ate part of the charge may be 
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Fre FOR THE PROFESSIONAL THESIS IN THE SCHOOL or ENGINEERING... . 50.00 
Àn annual fee; one half, plus the University fee, payable in advance 
at the time of each registration. 
Fee ror PRINTING AND FILING SUMMARY or Docrogar Tursis........ 50.00 


SPECIAL Fees 
Late-registration fee, charged each student who fails to register within 


the designated period 5.00 
1,00 
5.00 
2.00 
3,00 
for each term or any part thereof except the summer term..... 2.00 
For examinations to qualify for advanced courses and for all special 
6XSmIDADOQS э его cxlo dl фе эстоо кеу tire 5.00 


University Fre 

Payment of the University fee covers all expenses incident to registra- 
tion and, in addition, secures to each student the following University 
privileges: (1) the issuance of three certified transcripts of record, if and 
when desired; (2) the services of the Placement Office; (3) the use of 
University library facilities, except as otherwise designated; (4) gym- 
nasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise 
specified; (6) subscription to the University Hatchet, the student news- 
paper; (7) admission to University debates; (8) medical attention and 
hospital services as described under the Department of Health Adminis- 
tration. These privileges, however, with the exception of the issuance of 
transcripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, when he 
withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 
Street NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or to attend 
classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each term are due and payable 
in advance at the time of registration. 

In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Comptroller, the 
student may sign a contract for term charges, except for the University 
fee and other fees payable in advance, permitting payments as follows: 

Fall Term.—One third at the time of registration, plus the University 
fee and deposits; one third on November 4; one third on December 3. 

Winter Term.—One third at the time of registration, plus the Uni- 
versity fee and deposits; one third on March 3; one third on April 3- 

А student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pays his fees 
on or before the tenth day of the month in which payment is due, i$ 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


charged a service fee of $1. 
the tenth day of the month 
and may not atte 


A student who fails to meet payments by 
in which payment is due will be suspended 
nd classes until he has been officially reinstated and has 
Paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. a. 

A suspended student may not be reinstated for the term after two 3. 
from the date of suspension. Applications for reinstatement are to Р 
made to the dean of the college, school, or division in which the student 
is registered. | кү жае 

An auditor pays а University fee of $2 and all other fees chargeal 
to the student registered for credit except the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Application for withdraw 
schedule 


school, 


al from the University or for change in class 
must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, 
or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an 
instructor is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal”, pages 36 
and 37), i ү 7 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adjust- 
ments will be made as follows: 

Fall Term.—Withdraw 
of the second 
ber 30, cance 
be allowe 


= Жр С рН 
al dated оп or before October 31, cancellation 
and third payments; withdrawal dated on or before Nove 5 
llation of the third payment. No refund or reduction will 


d on a withdrawal dated subsequent to November 30. 
Winter Term.—Withdr 


awal dated on or before February 28, cancel- 
lation of t 


and third payments; withdrawal dated on or before 
March 31, cancellation of the third payment. No refund or reduction 
will be allowed on a withdrawal dated 

In no case will th 
fees be refunded, 
cause of nonattend 

Payment applies 
incurred 


he second 


subsequent to March 31. 

€ University fee or any part of an initial payment of 
and in no case will tuition be reduced or refunded be- 
ance upon classes. 


only to the term for which a registration charge is 
and in no case 


will this payment be credited to another term. 
A student granted ' 


‘war leave" during a term will be credited with 
tuition payments made prior to the granting of such leave, which credit 
will be applicable toward a subsequent registration. 

Any student їп chemistry who fails to check out of the laboratory on 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, 
will forfeit the balance of his deposit. A student who drops a course 
before the end of the term must check out of the laboratory at once. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, LOANS 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following fellowships are available to graduate students. Appli- 
cations should be submitted for consideration not later than March 1 pre- 
ceding the period tor which the fellowship is to be awarded. 

The applicant for a University Teaching Fellowship or a Special 
Fellowship is expected to be a Prospective candidate for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and to have the Master of Arts degree, or the 
equivalent, in the general field of his future doctoral study and research, 
Forms on which to make application for these fellowships may be ob 
tained from the Chairman of the Graduate Council. 

University Teaching Fellowships.—These are assigned for the academic 
year 1946-47 in the tollowing departments of instruction: Bacteriology, 
Biochemistry, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English, History, Physics, 
Psychology, Romance Languages, and Statistics. Each fellow receives a 
stipend of $600, plus full tuition in the Graduate Council for whatever 
schedule of study or research his fellowship duties permit him to carry 
The occupant of each of these fellowships renders a designated unit of 
service to the department of instruction in his major field of doctoral 
study, usually in classroom oi laboratory assignments. 

Special Fellowships.—A number of special fellowships are supported 
by endowment, and are awarded to doctoral students of unusual promise 
and ability. The stipend is not fixed but varies in amount with the need 
of the individual receiving the award. In applying for one of these 
fellowships it is advantageous that the student appear personally for an 
interview with the Chairman and such other members of the graduate 
Council as would be interested in the research investigations proposed. 
These fellowships include the following: 

Isabella King Research Fellowship.—Of the value of $1,200 annually, 
offered in the general field of biology, and intended to foster research for 
which the libraries and scientific establishments in Washington provide 
special facilities. 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships.—Established by Miss Addie 
Sanders in memory of her brother, Thomas Bradford Sanders, and offered 
in various academic fields of study, with stipends designated by the Chair- 
man of the Graduate Council. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarded for two terms unless otherwise specified and 
are credited in equal parts for each term. Each holder must carry à 
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full schedule of academic work ( 
schools the full Prescribed sch 
scholarship is awarded, 
Scholarships, the High 


Star Scholarship, and the Trustee Scholarships, 
tablished an academic record in courses 
apply on prescribed forms whi 
istrar not later than May 1 
scholarship is to be 
from the Registrar of 


American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education.—'These 
scholarships, established by the Americ 
tical Education 
are 


fifteen credit hours or in the professional 
edule) during the period for which the 


Except in the case of the Columbian Women's 


School Scholarships, the Order of the Eastern 


applicants must have es- 
at this institution and should 
ch must be filed in the Office of the Reg- 
preceding the academic year for which the 
awarded. Further information may be obtained 
the University. 
two 
an Foundation for Pharmaceu- 
hundred dollars ($200) each, 
ation of the Faculty of the School of Phar- 
mising applicants in need of support to pur- 


in the amount of two 
awarded on recommend 


тасу to competent and pro 
Sue the Professional collegiate study of pharmacy, 

Byron Andrews Scholarships —Three scholarships, in t! 
$100 each, established in 1920 by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andre 
her husband, Byron Andrews, are available 
Students, who desire to pursue courses in En 
tory, literature, or politic 

Emma K. Carr 
$300 each and twelve in the 
Mrs, Emma K. Carr, 
white Tace) for un 
acter, cap 


зе amount of 
ws in memory of 
"for ambitious and needy 


glish, Latin, journalism, his- 
al science", 
Scholarships.—Four Scholarships in the 
amount of $100 each, established 
are awarded annually to 


aduate or postgr 


amount of 
in 1932 by 
"young men (of the 


dergr aduate work, considering char- 


acity, and need" 
Henry Harding Cart 


lished in 1896 by Mrs, Maria M. C 
Henry Harding Carter 50 each and may 
be awarded to deserving students who are preparing for the c 
neering profession, 


Maria M. Carter Scholarship. — amount of $30 
to be awarded annually to a young man, was given to the University in 
1871 by Mrs. Maria М. Carter. 

Isaac Davis Scholarship.—This $ 
be awarded annually, 


the Honorable 1 


er Scholarships.—T hese three scholarships, estab- 


/arter in memory of her husband 
, are of the annual value of $ 


ivil-engi- 


This scholarship, in the 


cholarship, in the 


amount of $30 to 
was given to the 


University in October 1869 by 


ot Massachusetts. Nominations for the 
scholarship may be made “by the founder or his eldest lineal descendant”, 
In Case по such nomination is made, the scholarship is to be awarded by 
the University, 


Charles W orthin 


ship, established as 


of Laws, 81, Master of Laws, '82 


gton Dorsey Memorial Scholarship—This scholar- 


arles Worthington Dorsey, Bachelor 
, is awarded upon the recommendation 
о a needy and Promising graduate of 
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Columbian College or other division of the University, with a Bachelof 
of Arts or other equivalent degree, who has maintained an average of B 
as an undergraduate student and who desires to pursue the study of 
law as a full-time student. The scholarship covers tuition for the cours 
leading to the first degree from the Law School, Bachelor of Laws f 
Juris Doctor, provided that the holder maintains an average of B. The 
right is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholarship for cause a 
any time. The scholarship is awarded ordinarily once every three years 

Robert Farnham Scholarship.—'This scholarship, in the amount of $30 
to be awarded annually to a student in Columbian College, was given ft 
the University in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham. 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship—This scholarship, of the annudl 
value of $200, was founded in 1921 by Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Harvey in 
memory of her daughter, and is to be awarded every four years, or & 
often as vacant, to a young woman student in Columbian College o£ tlf 
Protestant faith and of the Caucasian race who shall be selected ff 
scholarship and moral qualifications. р 

High School Scholarships.— Two University scholarships for study Й 
the liberal arts, one for a man student, the other for a woman, af 
assigned for award to each of the following schools: Anacostia, Central 
Coolidge, Eastern, McKinley, Roosevelt, Western, and Woodrow Wil 
son High Schools (District of Columbia) ; Bethesda-Chevy Chase High 
School (Maryland); Washington-Lee and George Washington Hi 
Schools (Virginia). The Amos Kendall 8‹ holarship, established by the 
late Honorable Amos Kendall, is опе of the two assigned to the Centr 
High School. Each of the above scholarships is awarded annually, @ 
the recommendation of a committee consisting of the Dean of the Junio 
College of The George Washington University, the principal of the 
high school concerned, and an alumnus of both the high school and f 
University, to a member of the graduating class who intends to en 
the Junior College and to continue in Columbian College. A princip 
and an alternate may be recommended. 

The holders of these scholarships are exempt from tuition fees, but aff 
charged the University fee, laboratory, graduation, and other fees. TIE 
scholarships are valid for eight terms. Beginning with the summer û 
1942 the University expanded its program to permit a student to accom 
plish, during the summer, the work of a full term. As long as his 
accelerated program is in force, the high school scholarships may be u$ 
during the summer which becomes a part of the regular academic ye 
In any case they must be used for no less than two terms during a @ 
endar year. The principal, or, if the principal declines, the alternate 
must register in either June or September following the award. 

To retain any high school scholarship a student must carry a full pr 
gram of study in the liberal arts (a full program being defined 4$ at 
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least fifteen hours of work each term), unless otherwise determined in 
individual cases by the Committee on Student Loans and Scholarships 
upon recommendation of the dean of the college concerned. An aver- 
age of B and a high standard of deportment must be maintained. After 
registering, the holder of a high school scholarship is expected to com- 
plete four academic years in the University. If he fails 
its use, the scholarship will not be reassigned. 

4. Morehouse Scholarship.—This scholarship was established by Mr. A. 
Morehouse, in 1861. It carries an annual stipend of $45, which is avail- 
able for an undergraduate "intending to enter the Christian ministry". 

Newspaper Scholarships.—Four scholarships are to be awarded each 
Year to candidates recommended by the following newspapers: The W ash- 
ington Daily News, The Washington Post, The Evening Star, and The 
Times-Herald. These scholarships cover tuition for four years, but do 


not include the University fee, laboratory fees, graduation fee, or other 
Special fees, 


Order of the Eastern 
amount of $125 was establi 


to continue 


Star Scholarship.—This scholarship in the 
shed by the Order of the Eastern Star of the 
District of Columbia and is to be awarded to a woman of the order or 
to a daughter of a member in good standing. 


Paul Pearson Scholarship.—This scholarship, established in 1940 by 
bequest of Paul Pearson and “to be known as the Dr. Paul Pearson 
award”, is in the amount of $85 to be awarded 
in the School of Pharmacy. 

David Spencer Sch 
Was established in 19 

Mary Lowell Sto 
lished in 1893 
wom 


annually to a student 


olarship.—'This scholarship of approximately $240 
18 by Miss Louisa J. Spencer. 
ne Scholar. 
is in the 
an student of Science 
Charles Clinton § 
in 1941 by the late 
of $300 and is aw 
Trustee $с 
the recomme 


ship.—' his memorial scholarship, estab- 
amount of $60, to be awarded annually to a 
in Columbian College. 

Wisher Scholarship.— This scholarship, established 
Professor Charles Clinton Swisher 


, is in the amount 
arded annually to 


a student of medieval history. 
holarships.—Fiye scholarships are awarded each year, upon 


ndation of regional alumni clubs, to outstanding male gradu- 
ates of accredited high schools, 


four terms of full-time work [ 
fees such as labo 
retain the scholarship, 


The scholarships cover tuition costs for 
but do not include the University fee, special 
ratory charges, room, board, or other expenses. To 


; the student must maintain a B average. Addi- 
попа] intormation may be obtained from the 


William Walker Scholarship. 
by William Walker, Esq. 
is available for 
ministry, 

John Withington 8 


Alumni Secretary. 

— This scholarship was established in 1824 
It carries an annual stipend of $75, which 
an undergraduate intending to enter the Christian 


cholarship—This scholarship was established in 
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1830 by the New York Baptist Theological Seminary. It has an annual 
stipend of $60. 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship.—This scholarship, established by the latë 
Ellen M. E. Woodhull, is in the amount of $20, to be awarded annually 
to a student in Columbian College. 


Tue Cotumsian WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded by the Scholar 
ship Committee of the Columbian Women. Applications for thes 
scholarships should be addressed to the Chairman of the Scholarship 
Committee, the Columbian Women, The George Washington Univer 
sity, Washington 6, D.C., not later than May 15 preceding the aca 
demic year for which the scholarship is to be awarded; or, in the cast 
of award for the winter term, not later than January 1. 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fuad 
of $5,000, established in 1915 in memory of a former president, М® 
Martin A. Knapp, is available for scholarships for women. 

Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund.—The income from 
this fund of $5,000, established in 1920, is available for «choirarshipf 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fu 
of $5,000, established in 1925 and named in 1930 in memory of a forme 

president, is available for scholarships. 

Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund.—This fund of $1.200 wa 
established in 1925 by the College Women's Club of Washington, D.C 
in memory of the late Elizabeth V. Brown. The scholarship grant 
thereunder is available for a woman student in the School oí Educatiom 

College Womens Scholarship Fund.—'The income from this fund 9 
$500, established in 1926 through the courtesy of the College Women? 
Club of Washington, D.C., is available for scholarship aid. 

Lewes D. and Myrtie Н. Wilson Memorial $‹ holarship Fund.—This 
fund of $1,000 was established by Miss Elizabeth Wilson in 1926 as ® 
memorial to her parents, Lewes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson. The income 
is available for a scholarship in the School of Medicine. 

Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund—The income from chis 
fund of $2,300. established in 1932 in honor of a former president, й 
available for scholarship aid. 


PRIZES 
Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma Ff# 


ternity offers annvally the following prizes: 

A "Handbook on Chemistry and Physics" is awarded to each of thé 
three male students who carry at least eighteen credit hours duri 
the freshman year and attain the highest averages in freshman chemist 
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The name and year of gradu 
attained the highest quality-point 
inscribed on a bronze plaque. 
Alpha Delta Pi Prize —Alpha Pi 
nity offers an 


ation of the male student who has 
index in courses in chemistry will be 


Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi Frater- 


annual prize of $10 to the student doing the best work in 
third-year French. 


Alpha Kappa Psi Prize —Beta Mu Chapter 
Fraternity awards annually a medallion to the male student who has 
completed ninety credit hours at The George Washington University 
and has attained the highest average grade of the students enrolled ia 


economics, ation, public accounting, public finance, and 


of Alpha Kappa Psi 


business administr 
toreign commerce. 


American Institute of Chemists Prize.—The District of Columbia 


Chapter of the American Institute of Chemists offers an annual prize of 
à medal and junior membership in the 
to that graduating student, 
arship and in the 

Byrne T hurtell 
ot $30, is 


American Institute of Chemists 
majoring in chemistry, who excels in schol- 
Personal qualities of integrity and leadership. 

Burns Memorial 1 
awarded to the sen 
Sreatest proficiency i 
hensive 


'rize.— This prize, in the amount 
ior majoring in chemistry who shows the 
n organic chemistry, as evidenced bv 
examination, and who 
character, 


a compre- 
possesses such qualifications of mind, 
as to give promise of future achievement. 

rize.—Phi Alpha Chapter of С} 
a prize of $25 to be 
graduating class with tl 
*Cconomics, 


and personality 
Chi Omega P ıi Omega Fraternity offers 
annually awarded to the woman student in the 
le highest record in the following social sciences: 
Sociology, politica] science, and history 
eral excellence, 

Colonial Dames P 
ica, Chapter III 
who, 


; combined with gen- 


rize.— 
» Offers 
having maintained 
submits the best e 


John Henry C 


-The Society of the Colonial Dames of 
annually a medal to be awarded to the 

a record of distinction in 
Ssay upon a topic in Colonial history. 
Jowles Priz 


Amer- 
student 
American history, 


: es.—These prizes, founded in 1943 by John 
Н. Cowles, Grand Commander oí the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
third Degree ( 


Mother Council of the W 
Scottish Rite of 
United States of 


orld) of the Ancient and 
Freemasonry, Southern ] 


Jurisdiction of the 
America, are awarded annually to the two best 
scholars in the senior class of tł 
аз fol] 


пе School of Government. 
‘ows: first prize, $60; second prize, $30. 
George Howland Cox P 


'warded annually to that 
some assiened topic shall be 

DeW itt Clinton C 
Professor DeWitt C 
annually to the unde 


Accepted 


The prizes are 


rize——This prize, in the amount of $25, is 


student in American history whose essay on 


deemed the best submitted. 

roissant. Prize.—'This prize, established by the late 
linton Croissant, consists of $30, which is awarded 
rgraduate student who as a member of one of the 


— 
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University courses in drama or as a participant in University dramati@ 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or tli 
theatre. 

E. K. Cutter Prize.—The E. K. Cutter Prize in English was estab? 
lished by the late Marion Kendall Cutter "for excellence in the study of 
English”. An annual prize of $35 is awarded to the member of tit 
graduating class whose record in English, combined with general excel 
lence, shows most marked aptitude for and attainment in English studie& 

Daughters of the American Revolution Prize.—This prize, establish 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution of the District of Colum 
bia, consists of $15, which is awarded annually to the student wi 
having maintained a record of distinction in American history, submit 
the best essay upon a topic in the period of the American Revolution 

Isaac Davis Prizes.— These prizes, established by the Honorable Isas 
Davis, of Massachusetts, in 1847, are awarded annually to such member 
of the senior class as shall have made the greatest progress in publ 
speaking during their connection with the University. The prizes af 
as follows: first prize, $15; second prize, $10; third prize, $5. 

The award of these three prizes is determined by а public-speakinf 
contest in which the participants deliver original orations. Only memi 
bers of the senior class who are candidates for the degree of Badk 
elor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

William Thornwall Davis Prize.—This prize, established by the lat 
Dr. William Thornwall Davis and consisting of monographs dealing 
with the field of ophthalmology, is awarded annually to the student doing 
the most outstanding work in ophthalmology. 

Delta Sigma Rho Prizes.—T wo cups presented by Delta Sigma RM 
are engraved each year, one with the name of the fraternity and the 
other with the name of the sorority whose team wins the Intramuf 
Debate. 

Delta Zeta Prize.—Delta Zeta Sorority offers annually a prize of $1% 
to be awarded to the student maintaining the highest average in the 
first year’s work in botany. 

Ellsworth Prize.— The Ellsworth Prize of $25, established by the late 
Mr. Fritz von Briesen, is awarded to the student doing the best work i! 
the subject of Patent Law Practice. 

Elton Prize.—The Elton Prize, established by the Reverend Rome 
Elton, of Exeter, England, consists of $10, awarded annually to the 
senior student having the highest average in the Greek language a 
literature. ' 

Joshua Evans III Prize їп the Political and Social Sciences.— This 
memorial prize in the amount of $30, “established by friends because of 
an outstanding life”, is awarded annually to that man in the graduating 
class of The George Washington University “who has demonstrated M 
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signal ability in the social and political sciences and who has given 
Promise of the interpretation of ! 
his fellows”, The selection of the recipient will be made by the Preside E 
of the University and a committee from the } aculty of the Division of 
the Social Sciences. 

Willie E. Fitch Prize.—The Willie E. 
1883 by James E. Fitch, Esq., in 
which is awarded annually to a sen 


in chemistry. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize. 
1941 by Frederick Jose 
Alice Douglas Goddarc 


that ability in good citizenship among 


Fitch Prize established in 
memory of his son, consists of $40, 


ior student for the best examination 


—This prize of $35 was established in 
ph Goddard of Georgetown, D.C., in EONS 
1, and is awarded annually to the upper division 
Student making the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Pr 
Was established in 1923 by 
Goddard, and Frederick 
memory of Edward C t DEC 
the junior or senior student making the highest average in the French 
language and literature. 


James Douglas G 
established in 


ixe.— his prize, consisting of $35, 
Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas 
Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in 
arrington Goddard, class of '81, and is awarded to 


oddard Prize.—'This prize, consisting of $35, was 
1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas God- 
dard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in memory 
of James Douglas Goddard, class of ’or, and is awarded to the senior 
student making the highest average in pharmacy. 

Morgan Richardsoy 


" 1: Р р 
was established in 1923 by Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas 


газ | : A میا‎ s NU. 
Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C., in 
memory of Morgan Richardson Goddard, 
Ог senior student m 


economics, business 


А DAL ; Ta VPE 
1 Goddard Prize.—'This prize, consist ng of 


v5» 


and is awarded to the junior 
i i 1 1 yi бліде • 
aking the highest average in the following fields: 
| i f 1 `е Р shiie 
administration, foreign commerce, and public 


ac- 
counting, 


The Gardiner С. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History. 
—This prize of $40 was established by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard in 
memory of her husband, the late Gardiner С. Hubbard, and is awarded 
annually to that member of the graduating 
who has maintain 


history, 


class majoring in history 
ed the highest standing in courses in United States 


Kappa Kappa Gamma P 
annually a prize of $10 to 
record in Botany т and 2. 


John Bell Larner Prizes This prize, established by the bequest of 
John Bell Larner, con 


sists of a medal which is awarded annually to 
that member of the graduating class in the Law School who attains the 


rize.—Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority offers 
the full-time freshman who achieves the best 
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highest average grade їп the entire course for the degree of Bachelor @ 
Laws. 

Mortar Board Prize.—This prize, consisting of a silver cup, is awarded 
annually to the woman student in the sophomore class having a scholaf 
ship average of B or higher and the most outstanding record in activitit& 

Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—Alpha Delta Circle of Omicron Рай 
Kappa Fraternity offers annually a plaque to be awarded to “that mem 
ber of the senior class (of Columbian College) who throughout hif 
course has done the most constructive work in the furtherance 
upbuilding of the University student activities", 

John Ordronaux Prizes.—hese prizes were established in 1909 Bf 
the bequest of John Ordronaux. 

The amount of $70 is awarded to the member of the graduating clas 
in the School of Medicine who has the highest scholastic standing. 

The amount of $35 is awarded annually to the student in the Lal 
School who has attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full 
time, regular course; and $35 to the student who has attained the 
highest average grade in the second-year, full-time, regular course. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—The George Washington University Сһар@ 
of Phi Eta Sigma offers each year to the male student attaining Ж 
highest scholastic average in his first full term of work, a choice b 
selected from the field of the recipient's major interest. The winner 
name will be engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of @ 
Junior College. 

Phi Sigma Kappa Prize.—Phi Sigma Kappa Fraternity offers annuallf 
a silver cup to the winner of an oratorical contest, open to all freshmelk 

Phi Sigma Sigma Prize.—Kappa Chapter of Phi Sigma Sigma Fra 
ternity offers annually a key, known as the Nileen Cooper Phi Sigmi 
Sigma Award, which is given to the senior woman doing the most out 
standing work in psychology. 4 

Pi Beta Phi Prize.—A prize of $20 is awarded annually by the Dit 
trict of Columbia Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that 
woman member of the senior class who throughout her college courst 
has done the most constructive work in the Promotion of student activis 
ties among the women of the University. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize.—Alpha Theta Chapter of Pi Lambda Thet 
Fraternity offers an annual prize of $25 to the student who produces 
the most meritorious Master’s thesis in education. 

Ruggles Prize.—The Ruggles Prize, established by Professor William 
Ruggles in 1859, consists of $15 awarded annually to a candidate for ® 
baccalaureate degree for excellence in mathematics. 

Sigma Kappa Prize.—Zeta Chapter of Sigma Kappa Sorority offers 
an annual prize of $10 to the student who passes the best examination 0 
General Chemistry. 
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Sigma Tau Prize.—Xi Ch 
nually a medal to be 


the School of Engineering who maintains the highest scholastic standing 
in the work of the entire year, 

Staughton Priz 
Romeo Elton, 


apter of Sigma Tau Fraternity offers an- 
awarded to that member of the freshman class in 


e.—The Staughton Prize, established by the Reverend 
Consists of $10 awarded 
making the best record in th 

James Mac Bride 
by Professor Jame 
of a medal 


annually to the senior student 
e Latin language and literature. 
Sterrett, Jı., Prize.—This prize, established in 1911 
s MacBride Sterrett in memory of his son, consists 
awarded annually to that student who obtains the highest 
average in Physics 6, 7, and 8. 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club 
lished in 1936 
mented їп 
Swisher, is 


Prize.—This prize, estab- 
by the: Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and aug: 
1942 by the bequest of the late Professor Charles Clinton 
zn annual prize of $30 awarded to the student who submits 
the best essay covering some phase of medieval history. 

Theta Tau Activities Plaq 
Fraternity offers 
the senior class who has the 
School of Engineering during 

Thomas F. W 
F. Walsh, consists of $30 
the best essay in Irish 

Alexander W 


ue.—Gamma Beta Chapter of Theta Tau 
annually a plaque to be awarded to that member of 
most outstanding record in activities in the 
the entire period of his attendance. 

alsh Prize.—'This prize, established in 1901 by Thomas 
awarded annually to that student who submits 
history. 
ilbourne W eddell Prize.—From a fund established in 
1923 by Mrs, Virginia Chase Weddell, an annual prize of $150 is awa rded 
toa Candidate for a degree who writes the best essay on the subject of 
бы Promotion of Peace among the nations of the world”. The prize 
essays shall become the Property of the University and shall not be 
Printed or published without the written consent of the University. The 


“Niversity reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining 
the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


LOAN FUNDS 
. The following loan 
In accordance 
Inquiries shoul 


funds are available to students in the University 
: v ei : = 
with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. 


d be directed to the Office of the Comptroller 
University Student Loan Fund. 


ington University have establishe 


Daughters of the American Revolution Loan F 
Columbia Chapters of the Daughters of the Am 
established an endowment fund of $5,000, tl 
which is available for interest-bearing 
of the American Revolution. 


—The Trustees of The George Wash- 
'd a loan tund amounting to $10,000. 
"und.—The District of 
erican Revolution have 
ıe income ($2,109.66) of 
loans to descendants of patriots 
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Henry Strong Educational Foundation.—The Henry Strong Edt 
cational Foundation, established at Chicago under the will of General 
Henry Strong, makes available a fund for loans to both men айй 
women students under the age of twenty-five years. 

Henry Strong-William A. Maury Loan Fund. —This fund, also alle 
cated from the funds of the Henry Strong Educational Foundation, is @ 
be loaned to students under the age of twenty-five years in the Georgt 
Washington University Law School. 

Home Economics Loan Fund.—'his fund in the amount of $188, сой 
tributed by the D. C. Home Economics Association, is available ЁЁ 
loans to senior girls majoring in Home Economics. 

Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund.—The W. K. Kellogg Found 
tion in Battle Creek, Michigan, has established a fund for loans to stt 
dents in the School of Medicine. 

Kellogg Medical Technology Loan Fund.—This fund, also contrib 
uted by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, in the amount of $2,000 is avail- 
able for loans to medical technologists, 

Knights Templar Educational Loan Fund—This fund, contributed 
and administered by the Grand Commandery of Knights Templar 
the District of Columbia, is available for loans to students, preferably 
in the upper classes, who are residents of the District of Columbia. 

Law Association Loan Fund—The George Washington Law Ass 
ciation has established a loan fund in the amount of $668 for 104 
to students in the School of Law. 

Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund—This fund, in the атошЁ 
of $1,175 and established by Mrs. Rose L. Sutherland, is available fof 
loans to students in the School of Medicine. 


REGULATIONS 


A student enrolled in the University is 
University regulations and t 
of the college, school, 

If a 


required to conform to the 
o comply with the rules and regulations 
or division in which he is registered. 
student knowingly makes a 
information on an application for admission, registration card, or any 
other University document, his registration may be canceled and he will 
be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent reg- 
istration in any unit of the University. 


false statement or conceals material 


ATTENDANCE 


A student is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been 
completed and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 
A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. ‘Tuition 
will not be refunded or reduced because of non-attendance. 

A student who has been suspended, either for delinquency in payment of 
fees or for any other reason, is not permitted to attend classes during 
the Period of uspension. 

For further regulations regarding attendance, consult the announce- 
ments of the several colleges and schools, 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 

A student who withdr 
the University 
Work only 


aws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from 
for one term or more, may re-enter and continue his 
under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his 
return. With the approval of the dean of the college or school con- 
Cerned, a Student may be granted leave of absence; such student should, 


howeve : А : = - “д” - 
„owever, remain technically in residence by paying the usual University 
tee for each term he is absent. 


For the purpose of this regulation, the summer sessions will not be 
considered a term. 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
A 


student who fails to m 
College, school, or division 
trom the University. 


aintain the scholarship requirements of the 
in which he is registered may be dismissed 


GRADES 


Grz 2 : x А 
th Trades are not given out by instructors but are mailed to the student 
r x ; : 

Ough the Office of the Registrar at the close of each term. Upon 


(35) 
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request, a copy of the student’s grades will be forwarded to his pare? 
or guardian. 

The following grading system is used: 4 (90-100 per cent), @ 
cellent; B (80-89 per cent), good; C (70-79 per cent), average; 
(60-69 per cent), passing; E, conditioned, not passing; F (below 
per cent), failing; Jnc., incomplete; IF, withdrawn. W is followed Ú 
a letter grade indicating the quality of work the student was doing # 
the time of withdrawal. (See “Withdrawal”, below.) A course fail 
must be repeated with a Passing grade in order to be credited. M 
student may repeat for credit a course in which he has received a стай 
above Ё, without the permission of the faculty of the college, ѕсһой 
ог division in which he is registered. A condition may be removed will 
one year on terms specified by the instructor, but in no case will a fill 
grade above D be given unless the course is repeated in class. A grad 
of "incomplete" cannot be altered after the lapse of one calendar J 
except by action of the Faculty. 4 

For graduate work, grades are indicated as "satisfactory", "unsati* 
factory", or "incomplete", 

For the grading systems of the Law School and the School of М 
icine, see the explanations in the announcements of those schools. 


QuariTv-PoiNT INDEX 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: 4, four point) 
B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; E and F, no points, 
each credit hour for which the student has registered. 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained 
by dividing the number о} quality points by the number of credit houf 
for which the student has registered, both based on the complete 
legiate record. Courses marked W or Inc. are not considered in dett 
mining the index. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations are scheduled in all courses at the end of each tem 
or at the completion of the course. 

A student guilty of dishonesty in examinations may be deprived o 
credit for the courses in which dishonesty occurs and may be dismiss 
from the University. 

For further regulations regarding examinations, consult the annouñ® 
ments of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 


WITHDRAWAL 


А n ` p. А 4 
A student who is obliged to withdraw from the University or from) 
course must immediately notify the dean of the college, school, or 
sion in which he is registered. 
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Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without academic 
or financial penalty, requires the permission of the dean. Permission 
to withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who has 


not a clear financial record. (See “Fees and Financial Regulations”, 
Pages 21-23.) 


Withdrawal between 
between March 31 and 
in exceptional cases. 


November 30 and the end of the fall term and 
the end of the winter term is permitted only 


ACADEMIC AND FINANCIAL PENALTIES 


TRE grade of F (failing) will be given in а course dropped without the 
approval of the dean. 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must 
be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instruc 
tor does not effect its discontinuance. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


A student may not change or drop (see “Withdrawals”, above) courses 
or change his status to that of auditor except with the approval of the 


can of the college, school, or division in which he is registered 


upon 
Presentation of adequ 


, 
ate reasons for such changes. 

„Mange from one section to another of the same course or from one 
major subject to another within the same college or school may be made 
With the approval of the dean. All requirements specified in the course 
of Study to which the change is made must be satisfied before graduation. 
ransfer from one college, school, or division to another may be made 
only with the approval of the deans concerned. Applications for such 
change should be made on the proper form, obtainable in the Office of 
the Director of Admissions, where it should be filed. 


CREDIT 


Credit toward a degree is given only after regular registration for 


and satisfactory completion of the required work of classes in the Uni- 

e = upon the granting of advanced standing in accordance with 
&ulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 

п request the Registrar wil] issue to the student a balance sheet show- 


in 
ing the amount of work completed and the amount necessary to complete 
* requirements for a degree. 


TRANSCRIPTS oF RECORD 


Offici : | 4 
oth ficial transcripts of student records will be forwarded on request to 
er institutions. Unofficial copies of records will be issued to the stu- 


dent - * 
9n request, No Charge is made for the first three transcripts; a 


— 
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fee of one dollar is charged for each one thereafter. No certificate @ 
work done will be issued for a student who does not have a clear finat 
cial record. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to attend summer school sessions at another insti 
tution with the intention of having credits so obtained apply towan 
graduation from this University must first secure the written approval 
the dean of his college or school. In no event will such credits be те 
ognized to an amount in excess of that which might be earned in a si 
ilar period in this institution. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 


Students in the Junior College and freshmen and sophomores in de 
School of Engineering are required to take Physical Education 1-2 40 
11—12 unless they are registered for less than three courses, or unl 
regular employment during the day makes it necessary to take all class 
during the late afternoon hours. ; 

Any other exemptions will be granted only upon written application 
which has been recommended by the physical education departmett 
concerned and approved by the dean of the college or school in whl 
the student is registered. 

A student entering the University with advanced standing is not exempt 
from the physical education requirements unless he has satisfactof! 
met the requirements elsewhere. Courses in military training are 
accepted in satisfaction of these requirements. 

The required medical and physical examinations, as specified by the de 
partments of physical education, will be arranged at the time of reg 
tration. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended for graduation a student must have met the admit 
sion requirements of the college or school in which he is registered, СО” 
pleted satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other 
quirements for the degree for which he is registered, and be free ff 
all indebtedness to the University. 4 

A pplication for Graduation.—Applications for a degree should be file 
in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for the 
term of the senior or final year and may not be filed later than the da 
specified in the University calendar. i 

Scholarship—In all undergraduate divisions of the University » 
scholarship requirement for graduation is a quality-point index 0 
least 2.00. 
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The graduate student must meet the scholarship 
Particular degree for which he is re 
Curriculum —Curriculum 
under the college or 5с 


requirements for the 
gistered. 

requirements for each degree are stated 
chool offering work in preparation for the degree. 
; Residence.—In all undergraduate divisions of the University a min- 
imum of one year, or thirty credit hours, must be completed in residence. 
Summer term work may be counted in residence, but in no case may the 
period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special per- 
Mission is granted by the de 
Sue work elsewhere, the 
Pleted in residence, 


an of the college or school concerned to pur- 
work of the senior or final year must be com- 


The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the 
rticular degree for which he is registered. 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse 


to confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has 
been unsatisfactory. 


Thesis А thesis sul 


pa 


omitted in partial satisfaction of requirements for 
the Master's degrees, the professional degrees in engineering, the degree 
of Doctor of Education, or the 
Presented in its fin 
DOt later than th 


degree of Doctor of Philosophy must be 
al form to the dean of the college or school concerned 
A € date specified in the University calendar. Three* 
Copies of each thesis are required, one typewritten original and two legible 
and complete carbon copies. Detailed instructions for the styling of all 


theses should be obtained from the appropriate Dean. 


Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings, become the property of 


the University and are deposited in the University Library, where the 
duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. Per- 
mission to publish or adapt material in the thesis must be secured from 
the appropriate faculty, 
resence at Graduation. 
graduation exercise 
I$ approved by the 


-А candidate is required to be present at the 
s unless written application for graduation in absentia 
dean of his college or school. 


Honors 

With Distinction —In all 
the degree 
Faculty, 


undergraduate divisions of the University 
е may be conferred “with distinction”, at the discretion of the 
if a student attains 


all a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on 
TV ork taken at this institution except that taken during the term im- 
mediately precedin 


g the granting of the degree. To be eligible for this 
nt must have completed 
of the work required for the degree. 

Special Honors.—Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to 


an У . М е : $. 
à у member of the graduating class for outstanding achievement in the 


Onor z : is instituti f 
т a stude at this institution at least one-half 


* In the School of Educ 


ation, four copies 


| 
і 
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student's major field of work on recommendation of the major depart 
ment, under the following regulations: 

1. The student must have his candidacy for special honors approved 
by the faculty member representing the major department not later thal 
the beginning of the senior year. 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as the major depart 
ment may set at the time his candidacy is approved. 

3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality 
point index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution except 
that taken during the term immediately preceding the granting of the 
degree. То be eligible for this honor a student must have completed a 
this institution at least one-halí of the work required for the degree. 


THE LIBRARY 


A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference u% 
of the University Library. The Student Activities Book or the Regi# 
tration Card, issued upon payment of the University fee, must be pf 
sented as identification. 

Library books, with the exception of those in the Law and Medi 
collections, may be drawn for home use for a period of two weeks. An 
book which does circulate is subject to recall by the Librarian at aff 
time. Reserve books and periodicals for collateral reading must be u 
in the reading rooms when the Library is open. With special permissio® 
they may be drawn for overnight use when the Library closes. А fint 
of twenty-five cents will be charged for the first hour or fraction of 4f 
hour and five cents for each hour or fraction thereafter that a rese 
book is overdue. Grades of a student will be withheld until his libra 
record is clear. 


Houns 


The University Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each clas 
day (Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. 9f 
Sunday. 

The Law Library, in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, is oP@ 
from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class day (Saturday, 9:00 А.М. to 1:00 
P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. 

The Medical Library, at 1335 H Street, is open from 8:30 A.-M. to 
9:00 Р.М. each class day (Saturday, 8:30 A.M. to 4:00 P.M.). 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any $ 
dent from the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in 
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interest of the student or the University, the University Administration 
deems it advisable to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 
€ right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regu- 
ations shall go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


th 
1 


STUDENT LIFE 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion can make Ё 
the education of its students by encouraging them to participate in deno 
inational clubs of their own choice. National Catholic, Hebrew, 
Protestant bodies sponsor these religious organizations, which act? 
links between the University and the local churches. The Director of the 
University Chapel and the advisers to the various denominational огай” 
zations are available throughout the year for consultation on perso 
problems. 


UNivERSITY CHAPEL 


The University Chapel is maintained as a non-sectarian expression d 
the faith of the University in the contribution that religion can make @ 
the education of its students. Twenty-minute services are held Frida 
of each week at 12:10 Р.М. in the West Room of Columbian Hous 
Lenten Vesper Services are conducted each Wednesday during Lent # 
8:00 р.м. in the Upper Room of Columbian House. Representati® 


clergymen of Washington are guest speakers at these non-denominatiol@ 
services. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
The University maintains a staff of medic 
The University Physician for Women 
University. 
The payment of the University fee entitles the student to certain health 
services described under the Department of Health Administration. 


al officers and a hospital. 
maintains an office in 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


W ofireh Students—Women stude 


nts under twenty-one years of age 
who carry twelve or more cre 


dit hours of academic work must have theif 
residences approved by the Director of Activities for Women before @ 
registrations can be completed. 

Application for room reservations should be made well in advan 
Forms for application, together with detailed information may be el 
tained from the Director of Activities for Women. The prices stat 
below are subject to change without notice. t 

The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall: single rooms with breakfas 


: н ice att 
and dinner are $55 a month; double rooms with the same service 
$48 a month a person. 
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Staughton Residence Hall: single rooms are $27 a month; double 
rooms are $20 a month a person. 


Men Students.—For information concerning dormitories for men, con- 
sult the Director of Activities for Men. 


PLACEMENT OFFICE 


The Placement Office, in Columbian House, is maintained to assist 
graduates in find 


ing positions for which their college work has prepared 
them. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


In addition an employment service is operated to assist the self-sup- 
Porting student in finding full- or part-time employment. 

The prospective student who expects to earn any part of his expenses 
and who does not have a definite appointment to a position before coming 
to Washington should have the means of support for at least one term, 

Many out-of-town students secure positions in the departments of 
the Government in Washington by taking the United States Civil Service 
*Xaminations in their home states. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


The Washington Counseling Center, established by the University, is 
at 720 Twentieth Street NW. The Center offers educational and 
Vocational counseling service, advice on social and personal problems, a 
PSychometric service in tests and measurements, and the use of files oí 
occupational information and training opportunities. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Control and dire 


: ction of all student activities are vested in the com- 
mittees оп Extr 


a-curricular Activities and Student Relationships. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Any Student registered in The George Washington Unive¥sity who 
as а general average of not less than C (2.00) is eligible to partici- 
Pate in non-athletic student activities, subject to conditions specified by 
the local or national organizations, approved by the Student Life Com- 
mittee, 


The rules and policies of the South 


\егп Conference govern participa-‏ کی 
tion in inter-collegiate athle‏ 


tics. 


RECOGNITION OF STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
No student club or socie 


bu ty (except social fraternities, sororities, 
astic honor societies 


scho- 
lous or professional clubs or societies) 


organ- 


‚ relig 
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ized as a branch or affiliate of а non- George Washington University 
organization will be recognized by the Committee on Student Life. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
The University is not responsible for the loss, in any University build 
ing, of personal property belonging to a student. 


For further information, catalogues, and application blanks, address 
the Director of Admissions. 


ТНЕ COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Dean of the Junior Colle ge 
Katharine Rogers Adams, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

illiam Lewis Turner, A.M., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art 

Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 

Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

lmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

Narren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Lowell Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

,rancis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

enjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting and Business Ad- 
Ministration 

Florence Marie Mears, Ph. 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Pro 

Thelma Hunt, Ph. 

Harold Friend H 


D., Professor of Mathematics 
fessor of American History 
D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
arding, Ph.D., Depew Professor of Speech 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

awson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
"Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 

Quis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
William Henry Myers, А.М., Professor of Physical Educatio 
William Paul Briggs, M.S., Adjunct Professor of Pharmacy 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 


n for Men 


^ ^ y, the Dean and Assistant Deans of 
University, the Director of Admissions of 


rofessors, Assistant Professors, 


the College, the Rc; 
the l niversity, Professors, Adjunct Pr 
and Instructors constitute the Faculty 
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Audley Lawrence Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Donald Chenowith Kline, B.Arch., Associate Professor of Art 

*John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages and Literatures 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American 
Diplomatic History 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Associate Professor of English 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Educa 
tion for Women 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics 

Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economici 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Litera- 
ture 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History 

Louis Otto Quam, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography 

Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 

Winfield DeWitt Bennett, A.M., LL.B., Associate Professor of Speech 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Raymond Edgar Wilson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 

Jenny Emsley Turnbull, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 

Dorothy Helene Veon, A.M., Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies 

Florence Everett Hooper, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology 

Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 

Elizabeth Fehrer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Averett Howard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

Virginia Loretta Dennis, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
for IW omen 

Charles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 

Dorothy Jeanne Morrow, M.S., Assistant Professor of Statistics 

Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Assistant Pr ofessor of Chemistry 

Charles Norval Cofer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Muriel Hope McClanahan, Ph.D., Assistant P: ofessor of English 

Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 


е On war leave 1946-47. 


The Junior College 


Robert Corbin Vincent, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Earl Larkin Williams, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 
Peyton Armstrong Kerr, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 
Katharine Rogers Adams, Ph.D., Lecturer in English 
William Lewis Turner, A.M., Lecturer in English 
Georgette Dupuy Caskie, L.-és-L., Instructor in Romance Languages 
Martin Steele Day, A.B., Instructor in English 
Phyllis Annette Nichols, A.B., Instructor in English 
Paul Charles Dunleavy, A.M., Instructor in English 
James Harold Coberly, A.M., Instructor in English 
ex McLean Guest, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry 


COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dean’s COUNCIL} 


1947 
Francis Edgar Johnston 
Florence Marie Mears 
1948 
Charles William Cole 
alph Dale Kennedy 


1949 


Norris Ingersoll Crandall 
Ira Bowers Hansen 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Alan Thomas Deibert, Chairman 
Gretchen Louisa Regers 
Donnell Brooks Young 


Elizabeth Fehrer 
arles Edward Gauss 


Averctt Howard 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Wolfra E Katharine Rogers Adams, Chairman. 

‘alvin D arl Legner Donald Stevenson Watson 
arlington Linton Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn 

Kathryn Mildred Towne 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ADVISORY STAFF 
Myron Law Ko 


Каа enig, Dean of the Junior College, Chairman 

arine Rogers Adams William Lewis Turner 
AER 
all The Presi 


Committee nt of the University and the Dean of the Junior College are members ex officio of 


Elected by the Faculty, 
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ADVISERS FOR BACHELOR OF ARTS AND BACHELOR ОР SciENCE CURRICULA 


Antonio Alonso, Walter Lynn Cheney, Charles William Cole, Florence 
Everett Hooper, Francis Edgar Johnston, Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Lawson Edwin Yocum. 


ADVISERS FOR PREPROFESSIONAL CURRICULA 


Charles Edward Bish (Education), William Henry Myers (Physical 
Education for Men), Helen Bennett Lawrence (Physical Education fof 
Women), Kathryn Mildred Towne (Home Economics), Samuel Na- 


thaniel Wrenn (Medicine), William Paul Briggs ( Pharmacy). 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Junior College, which comprises the first two years of the stand- 
ard four-year college program in the liberal arts and si iences, was estab- 
lished in 1930 as a part of the academic reorganization of the University: 
Prior to 1930, the four-year program had been administered by Colum- 
bian College since its organization in 1821. 

The Junior College curricula continue the studies of a general cultural 
nature begun in the secondary schools, and lay a foundation for the more 
specialized work which is to follow. Emphasis is accordingly laid (1) 
upon the social, cultural, biological, and physical background of civiliza- 
tion (history, political science, physical and biological sciences, literature 
etc.) and (2) upon the discipline necessary to the effective prosecution of 
more advanced work (English rhetoric and composition, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, etc.). 

The Junior College also provides the preprofessional work required fof 
admission to the schools of Law, Pharmacy, Education, and Government; 
and the first two years of the preprofessional work required by the Schoo 
of Medicine. 

In addition it provides two-year curricula in vocational training, lead- 
ing to the degree of Associate in Arts. 


Apvisory SYSTEM 


In order that students may have opportunities for assistance in planning 
their courses and also for obtaining personal, educational, and vocation 
advice in every phase of their academic work during the first two years 
a number of members of the Faculty serve as advisers to Junior College 
students. 

Members of the Faculty, selected for their knowledge of Junior College 
requirements and student programs, advise students in making up theif 
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Programs of study for each term. 
Visers under the chairmanship of t 
find it difficult to make adjustme 
Ог other reasons. 


А separate staff of experienced ad 
he Dean assists those students who 
nts to college life because of scholastic 
Students who are "warned" or who are on probation 
тау be required to consult these advisers at regular intervals. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to consult any members of the Advisory Staff or 
their instructors about college problems at any time. 


Copies of notices of "warning" or probation will be sent to the parents 


Ог guardians of students on request, and the Dean 


and members of the 
Advisory Saff 


are available for consultation with parents or guardians 
Concerning student problems. 


REGULATIONS 

Students in the Junior College are subject to, and are expected to 

familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGIS- 
TRATION, 


FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 10-23, and the University 
regulations stated on pages 35—41. 


ScHoLAsTIC-APTITUDE TESTS 
Students 


admitted to the Junior College may be required to take the 
scholastic 


-aptitude tests of the University. 


ENGLISH PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 
S 


Pecial placement examinations, required of all entering freshmen, will 


¢ conducted by the English Department. Students registered in Eng- 
ish 1 are tested in the minimum essentials of standard usage, vocabulary, 
Writing skill, and reading speed and comprehension. Those students 
Who show marked superiority may be exempted from one or both terms 


the course; those who are inadequately prepared for the course will 
* assigned to English o. 


First- AND SEcoND-GRoUP COURSES 


"i пое College student may not take second group courses (courses 
"we и without the written permission of the instructor and 

an of the Junior College. A student will not be permitted to 
Postpone a first-group course, required under the curriculum for which 
о registered, in order to take a second-group course for elective credit. 
Wii, andy that first-group courses must be taken in the Junior College 
schools ws acne in Columbian College and the Professional 
student ht 4 rigidly adhered to in approving student programs. No 
the борун рго ation 18 permitted to take second-group courses except by 

S Permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 
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AMOUNT OF WORK 


Fifteen or sixteen credit hours, not including required physical edu- 
cation, constitute normal work. A student not on probation may be 
permitted by the Dean to take seventeen credit hours. 

A student having a quality-point index of 3.50 may, with the permission 
of the Dean, take eighteen or nineteen credit hours, No student may 
take more than nineteen credit hours, except with the permission of the 
Committee on Scholarship. 

For an employed student working more than twenty-four hours a week, 
nine credit hours, not including required physical education, constitute 
normal work. An employed student not on probation may be permitted 
by the Dean to take ten credit hours. An employed student having å 
quality-point index of 3.50 may be permitted by the Dean to take twelve 
or thirteen credit hours. 

А student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
to registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 
fact immediately to the Dean, to bring his program within the limita- 
tions set by the Faculty for the amount of work to be carried by af 
employed student. 


ATTENDANCE 

The student is held responsible to the instructor in charge of the course 
for which he is registered for all the work of the course, and all absences 
must be excused before provision will be made for him to make up the 
work missed. 

With the exceptions noted below, occasional absences, not to exceed 
in number for each term the credit hours for the term, will be auto- 
matically excused. (If a course has distinct divisions such as lectures 
laboratories, recitations, etc., these excuses apply pro rata to such separate 
divisions.) In the application of this rule absences immediately preced- 
ing or following holiday periods are to be counted double. 

Such automatic excuses are intended to cover the occasional minor 
exigencies and not to constitute an indiscriminate privilege. A student 0n 
probation is allowed no automatic excuses. 

Excuses for absences from two or more consecutive class periods, and 
for absences from examinations which have been announced in advance 
can be obtained only by making written application to the Dean of the 
Junior College. All other absences may be excused by the instructor ЇЙ 
charge. 

A student whose absences from any class, whether excused or unex- 
cused, are in excess of one-fourth of the total number of class periods Wi 
receive the grade of F for the course, except by special ruling of the 
Dean on recommendation of the instructor in the course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who has satisfactorily completed at least thirty-two credit 


hours of work, including eighteen credit hours in his curriculum require- 
ments, is classed as a sophomore. 


THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


_Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Junior 
College, the degree of Associate in Arts is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The System of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
g g I E 


detail on pages 35 and 36. 

In order to receive the degree of Associate in Arts a student must 
have a quality-point index of at least 2.00. 

Honor Roll.—The name of every student who has a quality-point index 
of 3.50 or higher will be placed on the honor roll and published. No 
Consideration is given to those who have completed a total of less than 
fifteen credit hours. A place on the honor roll does not necessarily mean 


that the student will receive honors upon graduation. 
Probation—A 


student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, о 
r 


be placed on probation. The case of each student who has a 
quality-point index between 1.50 and 2.00, however, will be considered 
by the Committee on Scholarship, which may retain or remove the pro- 
bation, A student remains on probation as long as his quality-point index 
1$ below 2.00, or until his probation is removed by the Committee. 
Suspension—A student who has a quality-point index below 1.50 will be 
Suspended. The case of each student who has a quality-point index be- 
tween 1.35 and 1.50, however, will be considered by the Committee on 
Scholarship, which may retain him on probation or suspend him. 
Р А Student who is placed on probation for the third term, whether 
Successive or after an interval, will be suspended. 
For the Purpose of these rules, the summer sessions are considered a 
term, 
E Student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
M an interval of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to 
E Committee on Scholarship that during his absence from the University 
as so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmis- 


si ч ~ =e 
Ph! A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be re- 
admitted, 
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The foregoing scholarship rules are applied to a student with a limited 
schedule only when he has undertaken a minimum of fifteen credit hours. 
W'arnings.—At stated intervals during the academic year instructors 


file in the Office of the Registrar the names of those students who are 
doing work of D grade or lower. A “w arning" will then be transmitted 
to the student concerned and a copy filed with Junior College adviser. 
A warning constitutes notice to the student that he must consult an ad- 
viser within one week of his receipt of the warning. “Warning periods” 
are established as follows: fall and winter terms—seventh to eighth week; 
summer term—each session, third to fourth week. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of sixty credit hours of college work, ex- 
clusive of physical education, is required as outlined in one of the Junior 
College curricula described below. 

Except for students registered for the combined degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Doctor of Medicine, or Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Laws, not more than twelve credit hours of professional courses may be 
included in the one hundred and twenty credit hours required for the 
Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. Junior College students elect- 
ing professional courses under this rule must obtain the approval of the 
Dean of the Junior College. 


Physical Education Requirements 


Physical education is required of all students in the freshman and 
sophomore years. (See "Physical Education Requirements", page 38.) 


Foreign-Language Requirements 


For the degree of Associate in Arts a student must have completed 
satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single 
foreign language. 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of 4 
single foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any 
foreign language. Ї# he offers three units, he must complete the second 
term of the second-year college course in the same language. If he offers 
two units, he must complete the entire second-year college course in the 
same language (except in the Pre-Pharmacy Curriculum, where he may 
substitute another language or elective). If he offers one unit, he must 
complete the second term of the first-year college course and the entire 
second-year course in the same language. A student who offers irregular 
or inadequate preparatory work in a given language, or who has per- 
mitted a year or more to elapse since the completion of the second high 
school unit, must consult the executive officer of the department in ques- 
tion for assignment to proper courses. On written recommendation 0f 
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the proper executive officer, and with the approval of the Dean of the 
Junior College, a student may 
in high school. 


In some instances foreign languages are required or recommended as a 


Preparation for advanced work in Columbian College and the professional 
schools, 


repeat for credit a language course taken 


The student should consult his adviser as to these requirements, 
чә that appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in 
his Junior College program. 

i Curricula for Admission to Columbian College and the Professional 
Schools —Each of the following curricula comprises the first two years of 
а standard four-year college course and prepares the student for upper 
division work, Requirements for graduation from the Junior College 
Шау not be the same as the requirements for admission to Columbian 
College or a professional school. Therefore, the student should consult 
Ше specific admission requirements of the college or school for which he 
I5 preparing. 


the Junior College in accordance with curriculum B. Each premedi 
Program must be approved by the premedical adviser. 


"e hrst two years of the premedical college work are undertaken in 


Curricula for admission to: 


1, Columbian College: 
A-I—Arts and Letters* 
The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor 
of Arts program in Columbian College: 


Credit 
Hours 
English ............ Engh за, A ATR 6 
English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Art 
К ey ee ee ovo evisos Pei io» 6 
Foreign Language....See page 54 for foreign language requirement... 12 
Social Studies ...... Economics 1—2, History 39-40, Political Science 
- 9-10, or Sociology 27, 28.................. ( 
oc ЗНН оору 1-2, Botany 1 
(12-21), Physics 5, 7 
Eu ; . ology 1-2 ................... ИСЕТ 
„пузісаї Education. .See раве 38 for statement of requirement. 
SR bea tt Аи. . б 22 to 24 
pio dade Me ae Pocta orn 60 or 62 


A-I I—Sciences t 
The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor 
ЖЕ. of Science curriculum in Columbian College: 


*N 
eight E More than four term courses may be taken in any one department, Not more than 
м courses may be taken in any one of the groups of subjects listed above ; 
departments degree of Bachelor of Science, the student should obtain the advice of the major 


who h ts as to proper prerequisite and collateral courses for the intended major. Students 
description Pa ¡isà school courses in chemistry, mathematics, and physics should consult the 
of t 


* beginning courses in these fields. 


| 
| 


Credit 
Hours 
English ........ ооо de^: 2338250, РА Уи Дд 6 
English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Art 11-12, 71-72, 
or Philosophy 1-2 (Elective if 6 hours of 
Social Studies are taken—see below)........ 6 
Foreign Language... .French or German or non-science elective...... 12 
Nore.—A reading knowledge of h or 
German is required. This may be satisfied by 
French 6 or German 6 or by special exam- 
ination. 
Social Studies ...... Economics 1-2, History 39-40, 71-72, Political 
Science 9-10, or Sociology 27, 28 (Elective if 
6 hours in the English, Art, Philosophy group 
are taken—see above) .................... 6 


Science ...... .....(a) Biology 1-2, Botany 1-2, Geology 21-22, 
Zoology 1-2 
(b) Chemistry 11-12 (12-21), Mathematics 6, 
12 (12, 19), Physics 5, 7 (6, 7) (5, 6)..24 to 28 


(No more than three courses from either group 


a or b.) 
Physical Education..See page 38 for statement of requirement. 
Ote 065552. 09205022 das ade T ЕЕ том 2 to 12 
`7 CN eS ue Hoo omite ug Lg edi бо to 64 


The School of Medicine: 
B—Medicine 
The following two-year curriculum satisfies the premedical re- 
quirements of the American Medical Association. However, the 
* * , 
University recommends a Bachelor's degree or at least three years 
study in the liberal arts and sciences in preparation for medical 
training.* 


Credit 
Hours 
SEE ooa а Л ИНЕ. eee eens = 6 
Foreign Language....See page 54 for foreign language requirement... 12 
D C Bee fes Lf ыы CSS Las a к ei 32 or 34 
Chemistry 11-12 (12-21), 151-52........ 16 
DNE даа Ol SA 9 


Zoology 1-2 (Botany 1-2 and Zoology 1).9 or 10 
Physical Education..See page 38 for statement of requirement, 
Elective (to be se- 
lected from) ...... Chemistry 21, 22; Economics 1-2, History 39-40 
(71-72), or Political Science 9-10; Mathe- 
matics 6; Psychology 1; Zoology 141-42.... 10 


History or Political Science (Freshman year).. 6 
سے‎ 
sins میک ا د کار مک وک‎ бо or 62 


* Beginning September 1947, premedical college requirements must total ninety credit hours 


exclusive of Physical Education. 
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3. The Law School: 
Curriculum A-I (see page 55) or E-I (see page 59) prepares 
for the Bachelor of Laws curriculum in the Law School. 
4. School of Pharmacy: 
C—Pharmacy 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy curriculum in the School of Pharmacy: 


Credit 
i : Hours 
Engli Riso ар ын, жый. as SESS: 6 
Foreign Language....See page 54 for foreign language requirement... 6 
ee Botany 1, Chemistry 11, 12, and Physics 5 
(Freshman. увагі аъ: обаа ks „4445454 14 
Chemistry 151-52, Zoology 1-2 (Sophomore 
T ODED Kaa ah TS c3 ee 35 clu. BH see 16 
Physical Education. .See page 38 for statement of requirement. 
urriculum Electives.Pharmacy 1-2 (Freshman уеаг).............. 4 


Pharmacy 21-22, 23-24 (Sophomore year).... 14 


PRBS ch д AK E MEC TC DEM 60 


5. School of Education: 
D-I—Education 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts in Education curriculum in the School of Education: 


Credit 
Enel; a t Hours 
| SERS ИИ I r ae „эмалын б 
English 51—52, 71-72, or 91-92.......... oes ( 
^ ч Speech EB Of IE aceccvevedeccccoevcccccccccccs 3 
Foreign Language ...See page 54 for foreign language requi it. 12 
Social Studies ...... GIU Um I me! Co IPIE UT RENE AED 
Economics 1-2; Geography 121-22; History 39- 
40; Political Science 9-10; or Sociology 27, 
28 (Those offering for admission two or more 
acceptable senior high school units in the 
Social Studies may be exempted from this 
Sci feduiement.) TAr PTY 6 
cience and Mathe- Biology 1-2; Botany 1—2; Chemistry 11-12; 
Se Geology 1-2; Physics 5 and 6 or 7; Zoology 
0 1-2; or Mathematics 3 and 6 or 6 and 12...6 or 8 
ther courses ...... Psychology. T afid 38°... aH... 6 
Physical Ed : Statistics 51°...........+++++. n 3 
"1. “ducation. . See page 38 for statement of requirement. 
ESSEN iuc yee ces с. ho ДИ uae САЙЛАЙ алал 4 to 6 
TOU сеен danza Ee ооо sev eso quA su 6 


D- 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
cience in Home Economics curriculum in the School of Education: 


II—Home Economics: 
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Credit 

Hours 

Ii, SUT. 20r Raphi о ЫЗ, 2902. 227). doh, ЛАШЫП}... 6 

» 71-72, 1-92; or Speech 1-2.... 6 

Foreign Language... .See page 54 for foreign r^ ige requirement... 12 

Social Studies . . ... Economics, History, or Political Science........ 6 

OQONBEB Te «uci Chemistry 11-12 (Sophomore year).......... 8 
Physical Educa ion. .See page 38 for statement of requirement, 

Curriculum Ele es .Home Economics 1, 22 (Freshman уе): л. 6 

Economics 51, 62 (Sophomore year).... 6 

Academic Electives... (Freshman BUDS ss cai aR а eon tuk oaks 6 

Порог yelit) «26: Sock kw cee Уз йез. 4 

Ган го o. Sada o5 «is. 14894242. аде бо 


D-III—Physical Education for Men 


The following two- year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Science in Physical Education curriculum in the School of Educa- 
. Credit 
tion: Hours 


istory or Political Science (Freshman year). 
Economics, History, or Political Science (Soy yh- 


а ОКСО ОРВИ aa a г Е 
gy 1—2 or ) (Freshman year) .6 or 8 
see page 38 for statement of requirement, 


s.Physical Education 42, 43-44, 47; Psychology 


I, 22 (Freshman а ЗР ТОНГ pent 4 
Phy ical E duca 45-46, 49, 
(Sophomore 00:090606 о о 12 
Peeters uos. To satisfy minimum required credits (Sopho- 

more year), 

— 
Total: 

(Freshman year) ............. ....32 or 34 
ЛАЛА”... 5-с 28 


D-IV—Physical Education for Women 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Science in Physical Education curriculum in the School of Educa- 


tion: e 
EM tL а потесен ит е7 ИТҮ” 6 
English 51-52, 71—72, or 2 m 6 
Social Studies ...... History or Political Science 6 
Science КИР ЗУ ер = АЩ 8 
Physical Ed ) ее page 38 for statement of requirement. 
Curriculum Electives. Physical Education 1 3-14 (Freshman year). 4 
ysical Education 15-16, 18, 49; Р sychology 
I, 22 (Sophomore year)................... 16 
Academic Electives.. (Each year) ...................... a 6 
کے‎ 
EID ELT NET OCONEE Le „ЧО 
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6. School of Government: 


E-I—Accounting and Business Administration 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts in Government curricula in Accounting and in Business Ad- 
ministration in the School of Government: 


Credit 
Hours 
Ben. uu. Баринен 4i. И.К К, 6 
zn Language....See page $4 for foreign language irement. . I 
Studies } I History 39-40 or 71-72; Po- 
> 9-10 Vat PO ore 18 
M ...........Ütatittie кт. ва: ЗРО ee 6 
Physical ›г statement of requirem 
Микс. snup асе. ег, NNR Js 333 11831: 39101. 18 


E-II—Foreign Affairs 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts in Government curriculum in Foreign Affairs in the School of 


Government: Credit 
Hours 
Oe ne 00 00.0 po TRER 6 
Foreign Language... .See page 52 for foreign language requirement... 12 
Social Studies ...... Economics 1-2, History 39-40, 71-72, Politica 
бсле Goin oris s caca ee TP 24 
Mathematics, Science. Botany, Chemistry, Mathematics, or Physics, 
Statistics, or Zoology 2000.000 е6 (0 г 8 
Physical Education . n 
EN. .........2: (To satisfy minimum required credits) 
MALI y YEE okie А 02 


E-III—Statistics 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of 
Arts in Government curriculum in Statistics in the School of Gov- 
ernment: 


Credit 
Hours 
English SIGS AA GS English rg /4.400272:41219. COPS ID 6 
Oreign Language....See page 54 for foreign language requirement... 12 
lal Studies ...... Economics 1-2, Philosophy EB. ole e oie «e 12 
Mathematics ....... Mathematics 20 and prerequisites.......... 3 to 12 
‘hysical Education. .See page 38 for statement of requirement, 
“lective Ro 243 OTT O c beer ml a aaa E. йан 18 to 27 
Totebi veta PEL PES ES cee бо 


Vocational Curricula.—In addition to the above curricula, all of which 
Pare for admission to upper division colleges and schools, the Junior 
ollege offers the following two-year terminal courses. 
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F—Secretarial Studies Curriculum*: 
"redi it 
FIRST YEAR edit SECOND YEAR c 
Business Administration 51-52.... 6 Economics 1-2........... — e 
Engi ses. 257.701 ERIS 6 Physical Education 


Secretarial Studies 15 and 16..... 6 
4 Secretarial Studies 51-52. 


8 Secretarial Studies 54............ 3 

6 с Аль. С UNES 3 

2 uer. ee fn А 6 

Аі ec a coti 30 КОШ... usd $e ed qud 30 


G—Accounting Curriculum: 

The required work may be completed in two years on a full-time basis 
or in three years on a part-time basis, with the approval of the adviser. 
Credit 
R Hours 
Business Administration 51-52... 6 
Business Administration 1 


REQUIRED COURSES 


Business Administration 115..... 3 
Business Administtration 145..... 3 
Business Administration 151-52.. 6 
Business Administration 155..... 3 
Jusiness Administration 165 ... 3 
Economics KB. o бе» «ал44 Cae 5's о 
Economics 131...... ee eos 4. $ 
КИЕ RUE АЕ c. о 
Political Science 127............ 3 
Political Science 128......... ve 
Physical Education 


See page 38 for statement of re- 
quirement 


selected with the ap- 
the adviser.) 


Tomb: SPV O3 YU, 60 


Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirementst 


A student desiring to omit a required course may take such examina- 
tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
be relieved of the curriculum requirements in that subject and may qual- 
ify for registration in an advanced course. Passing of this examination 
does not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree 


* The Junior College curriculum in Secretarial Studies comprises the first two years of a four 
year curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Secretarial Administration (9 
special bulletin). Students with advanced standing in secretarial studies may substitute ele 
tives approved by the Faculty adviser. One year of science and two years of a foreign an 
guage (see foreign-language requirements, pages 54 and 55) are required for the degree 
Bachelor of Science in Secretarial Administration. sal 

f This provision does not apply to the premedical student, all of whose required premedic 
work must be taken in a recognized college of arts and sciences. 
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A student desiring to take such examinations should make written re- 
quest of the Dean and pay the required fee at the Office of the Comp- 


troller before the date of the examination specified in the University 
calendar. 


Honors 


The degree of Associate in Arts may be conferred “with distinction” 
upon the student who has a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean of Columbian College 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

John Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy 

Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art 

Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 

Lowell Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Professor of Hispanic American History 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Harold Friend Harding, Ph.D., Depew Professor of Speech 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 


John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Political Science 


Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 


* The President of the University, the Dean of the College, the Registrar of the Uni» rey. 
the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Pre 


fessors, and Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty. 
} On leave of absence 1946—47. 
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James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Inter-American 
Economics 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
Audley Lawrence Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 
Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 
Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., Associate Professor of Art 
*John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages and Literatures 
amuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
oward Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American 
Diplomatic History 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Associate Professor of English 
George Winchester Stone, It. Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 
Jonald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics 
Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 
Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 
“dwin Wallace Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Literature 
x on Law Koenig, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History 
Charles Louis Critchfield, Ph.D., Associate Profe ssor of Physics 
Louis Otto Quam, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography 
avid Hawkins, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy 
lenry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
Jretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
l'olfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 
aymond Edgar Wilson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
“dith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology 
^iZabeth Fehrer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
harles Edward Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
euben Esselstyn Wood, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Toward Wissler Bond, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry 


СОММІТТЕЕЅҒ 
THE Dean’s Соомси$ 


1947 
Thomas Benjamin Brown 
Ira Bowers Hansen 


F 1948 1949 
i" Salisbury Tupper Thelma Hunt 
9nald Stevenson Watson Ernest Sewall Shepard 
. 
On war leave 6—4” 
qut President of the University and the Dean of Columbian College are members ex officio 


: rj eommittees, 
ected by the Faculty. 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Frank Mark Weida, Chairman 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, Secretary 
Charles Rudolph Naeser Donald Stevenson Watson 
Charles William Cole Edith Elizabeth Mortensen 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


The Dean of the College, Chairman 


Wolfram Karl Legner Lawson Edwin Yocum 
(Languages and Literatures) (Natural Sciences) 
Frank Mark Weida Alva Curtis Wilgus 
(Mathematics and Physical (Social Sciences) 
Sciences) 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
Lawson Edwin Yocum, Chairman 
Florence Marie Mears Louis Clark Keating 
Howard Maxwell Merriman Fred Salisbury Tupper 
DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Edwin Henry Sehrt, Chairman 
Audley Lawrence Smith, Secretary 


Educational Committee 


Wolfram Karl Legner, Chairman 
Merle Irving Protzman 


MATHEMATICS AND.THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Chairman 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Secretary 

Educational Committee 


Frank Mark Weida, Chairman 
Thomas Benjamin Brown Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Ira Bowers Hansen, Chairman 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Secretary 


Columbian College 


Educational Committee 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Chairman 
Chester Elwood Leese Thelma Hunt 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Donald Stevenson Watson, Chairman 
James Christopher Corliss, Secretary 


Educational Committee 


Alva Curtis Wilgus, Chairman 
Frank Mark Weida 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


Columbian College was founded in 1821. James Monroe, then Presi- 
ent of the United States, aided in obtaining the charter from Congress 
Which established “The Columbian College in the District of Columbia” 
Or the “sole and exclusive purpose of educating youth in the English, 
*arned and foreign languages, the liberal arts, sciences and literature”, 
With full power to confer all degrees “usually granted and conferred in 
Colleges”, 

„In 1930, when the Junior College was established, the name “Colum- 
lan College” was bestowed upon the senior college of liberal arts. 


THE CoLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


In The George Washington University, the program for liberal arts 
and sciences extends from the general collegiate education of the Junior 
ollege (the freshman and sophomore years), through the instruction for 
Бн, degrees оѓ Columbian College (the junior and senior 
1.418), and the studies for the Master's degrees which are also in Colum- 
‘an College, to the graduate discipline leading to the degree of Doctor of 

ilosophy, which is administered by the Graduate Council. 
Mur Purpose of Columbian College is to round out the program of 
al education begun in the Junior College and to bring to a focus edu- 


Cation: 7^ 37 ғ : А - 
k "ы the individual talents and aptitudes of the student of liberal 
Its, 


The Program involves a comprehensive survey of a field of study, 
gether with such knowledge of other fields as will contribute to the 


е Р . 
mal educational development of the student. A field of study may be 
"ined to one department or may involve a group of related courses in 


to 
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more than one department, or more than one division. The following 
divisions have been established in The George Washington University 
based on the relationship of course content, interrelation of methods and 
prerequisites, and similarity of background and viewpoint: 


The Di 


оп of Languages and Literatures—The departments of Classical 
and Literatures, English, Germanic Languages and Literatures, and 
guages and Literatures. 

n of Mathematics and the Physical Sciences —The departments 
, Chemistry, Mathematics, Pharmacology, Physics, and Statistics. 
j ruision of the Natural Sciences.—The departments of Anatomy, Bac- 
teriology, Biology, Botany, Geology, Neurology, Pathology, Physiology, Psy- 
chology, and Zoology. 1 
4. The Division of the Social Sciences. —The departments of Business Adminis 
tration, Economics, Éducation, History, Law, Philosophy, Political Science 
є 


пу 


X iology, and Spee h. 
REGULATIONS 
Students їп Columbian College are subject to, and are expected 10 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGIS- 
TRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 10—23, and the University 
regulations stated on pages 35-41. 


AMOUNT OF Work 


A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not 
more than seventeen credit hours. А student employed more than twenty- 
four hours a week, who is not on probation, may take not more than ten 
credit hours. 

A full-time student whosc quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may 
taken not more than nineteen credit hours. An employed student who 
meets the same standard may take not more than twelve credit hours 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment subsequent 
to registration or at any time during a term is required to report that 
fact immediately to the Dean, in order that adjustments in schedule may 
be made, if necessary, to bring his program within the Faculty's limita- 
tions upon the amount of work to be carried by an employed student. 

ATTENDANCE 

The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor Їй 
charge before provision is made for the student to make up the work 
missed. 

CLASSIFICATION ОЕ STUDENTS 


A student who has completed less than thirty credit hours in Columbian 
College, and who has registered his major at the Office of the Registrat 
is classed as a junior. A student who has completed thirty credit hours n 
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Columbian College, including at least one course in his major, is classed 
as а senior. A student who has satisfactorily completed the work for the 
Bachelor's degree, and whose program of study has been approved and 
filed in the Office of the Registrar, is classed as a master in course. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity, 
With special interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted 
to undertake independent study under the personal direction of an in- 
Structor, in accordance with the rules of the division in which the subject 
falls. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course-credits as 
designated in the list of courses of instruction in the CATALOGUE. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND Home-Stupy COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study 
Courses, 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 
of Columbian College, the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Clence is conferred. 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum 
leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine is offered. 

n cooperation with the Law School a six-year curriculum leading to 


the Combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws is 
offered, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The s 


zi. em of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
*tail on pages 35 and 36. 


I , „эы 
n order to graduate, a student must have a general quality-point index 


Of at least 2.00. 


east 2.50 in hi In addition, he must have a quality-point чал of at 
tions су in ~~ major subject. Grades in courses taken at other institu- 

> are not considered in computing the quality-point index. 
tees the quality-point index in the major, all seconc group 
ton Univ — courses in the major field taken at The George Washing- 
ersity 


majo a i | а? 
Jor may have been exceeded. Grades received in first-group courses 
аге not considered. 


are included, even though minimum requirements for the 
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Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or be placed on probation. A student remains on probation as long 
as his quality-point index is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed 
by the Committee on Scholarship. 

Suspension—A student who has a quality-point index below 1.00 or 
who is placed on probation for a third term, whether successive or after 
an interval, is suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after an interval of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to 
the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing that during his 
absence from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate 
that he will profit by readmission. A student suspended twice for poor 
scholarship will not be readmitted. 

For the purpose of these rules, the summer sessions are considered а 
term, 


The foregoing scholarship rules are applied to a student with a limited 
schedule only when he has undertaken a minimum of fifteen credit hours. 

Use of Correct English.—Any student whose English in any course 
whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be reported by the instructor to 
the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of English. The Chairman 
of the Committee may assign supplementary work, without academic 
credit, varying in amount with the needs of the student. If the work 
prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. 
The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any 
such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee and the 
Dean. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


Every candidate for graduation must satisfy curriculum A-I or А-П, 
listed below, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science. The curriculum requirements include at least sixty credit hours 
beyond the requirements of the Junior College, and the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the major (see “The Undergraduate Major", pages 70-72): 
At least twenty-four credit hours must be taken in subjects not included 
in the major.* 

Except for students registered for the combined degrees of Bachelor 
or Arts and Doctor of Medicine, or Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Laws, not more than twelve credit hours of professional courses may Dê 
included in the one hundred and twenty credit hours required for thé 


* Art, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Languages and Lit- 
eratures, Economics, English, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, Hit 
tory, Mathematics, Philosopt Physics, Physiology, Political Science, Psychology, Romance 
Languages and Literatures, Sociology, Speech, Statistics, Zoology. 
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Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. Columbian College students 
electing professional courses under this rule must obtain the approval, 
in advance, of the Dean of Columbian College. 

After selecting a curriculum, a student may not change to another 
except by permission of the Dean and on condition that he fulfill the 
Tequirements of the curriculum to which he changes as of the date when 
the change is approved by the Dean. 

_ The freshman and sophomore years of each curriculum will be found 
in the announcement of the Junior College. 

Each student is required to select and file with the Registrar a choice 
of major* upon entering Columbian College. He may change the major 
only with the consent of the Dean and of the department or division 
Concerned, and must meet the requirements for the major to which he 
changes as of the date when the change is approved by the Dean. 

irst-group courses may be required as prerequisites to undergraduate- 
major programs, but because of their introductory character may not be 
Counted as part of such programs. (See "Explanation of Course Num- 
bers".) 

І Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A student de- 
Siting to omit a required or prerequisite course may take such examina- 
Чоп as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 

* relieved of the curriculum or prerequisite requirement in that subject 
and may qualify for registration in an advanced course. Passing of this 
examination shall not entitle him to any credit toward the degree. А 
Student desiring to take such examinations should make written request 
of the Dean and pay the required fee at the Office of the Comptroller 
before the date of the examination specified in the University calendar. 


Bachelor of Arts 


A-It. Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts—The 
Work of the junior and senior years, including a major, must be approved 

у the major department or division and by the Dean. 

Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine.—A 
Candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine must: (1) complete the premedical college requirements (see 
Page 14 and curriculum B on page 56) ; (2) fulfill the Columbian College 
residence requirement of at least thirty credit hours; (3) obtain the 
gPProval of the Dean of Columbian College at the time of entering the 
chool of Medicine; (4) obtain the recommendation of the Dean of the 
chool of Medicine at the completion of all prescribed courses in the 
rst year of the School of Medicine, at which time the degree of Bach- 


e . x 
or of Arts will be conferred (professional work taken at another 
1 


* See ра TA 
ges 70- . 
$ See pase Sa 72 for a description of the undergraduate major. 


| 
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institution will not satisfy the major requirement for the combined 
degrees); (5) maintain throughout the entire course the scholarship 
level required for graduation. 

Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws.—AÀ 
candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Laws must: (1) complete three years of satisfactory college work; (2) 
fulfill the Columbian College residence requirement of at least thirty 
credit hours; (3) obtain the approval of the Dean of Columbian College 
at the time of entering the Law School; (4) obtain the recommendation 
of the Dean of the Law School at the completion of the first year of the 
Law School, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be con- 
ferred (Professional work taken at another institution will not satisfy 
the major requirement for the combined degrees.) ;(5) maintain through- 
out the entire course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


Bachelor of Science 
A-IL* Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of 
the sciences mentioned below, must be approved by the major depart- 
ment or division and by the Dean. 


Biological Sciences Physical Sciences 


Biology Chemistry 
Botany Mathematics 
Geology Physics 
Zoology 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR + 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the field-of-study 
major; and the departmental major. 


Tue FigLp-or-SrUpy Mayor 


Each field-of-study major covers a carefully worked out field of €0 
ordinated study and is under the supervision of the division or divisions 
concerned. The content of the major is defined in terms of relate 
subject matter, not in terms of courses and hours of credit. The passing 
of a written examination in the field of the major is evidence that the 
requirements for the major have been satisfied. rt 

The following majors are offered: (1) American Thought and Civili- 
zation, (2) Biology, (3) English Literature, (4) French Literature 
(5) Hispanic American Civilization and Culture, (6) Hispanic Americal 


* See pages 55 and sé 


$ For a complete description of the undergraduate major, see the special bulletin. 
J p 
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Economics, (7) History, (8) International Relations, (9) Philosophy, 
(10) Spanish American Literature, (11) Spanish Literature, (12) Sta- 
tistics, (13) Zoology. 

E Of the field-of-study majors offered, two, those in International Rela- 
tions and in Biology, extend broadly over the work of their respective 
divisions; and two, those in American Thought and Civilization and in 
Hispanic American Civilization and Culture, involve studies in two 
divisions, those of Languages and Literatures and of Social Studies. The 
other majors, with the exception of the major in Spanish American Liter- 
ature, replace departmental majors in their respective fields (English, 
French, History, Philosophy, Spanish, Statistics, and Zoology). A can- 
didate for a major in one of these fields must elect a field-of-study major. 


Proseminar in the Major 


For the convenience of the student a proseminar is offered in each 
field of study, under the supervision of the division in which the major 
" taken. This course, planned and administered by the professor or 
adviser of the major subject, will advise, guide, and instruct the student 
ın his reading, study, and laboratory exercises in order to assist him in 
Sing a coordinated knowledge of his field. It is a presentation of the 
Content and methods of the major field as a whole through the organi- 
"ation and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the various formal 
Courses in the major subject and of material not usually included in such 
Courses. This course is not required. Six credit hours, but no qualita- 
tive grade, may be assigned. When registered in this course, the student 
Will have the privilege of visiting any other course offered in the College. 

vegular attendance in a course, either for credit or as an auditor, re- 
Quires registration and payment of tuition.) Proseminars are open only 


to the Student who has been accepted as a candidate under that specific 
major, 


'The Major Examination 


The major examination will normally be taken by the student at the 
Ose of the senior year; in the case of the student on a limited schedule, 
the major examination may be taken not earlier than one calendar year 
ейге graduation. A student who fails to pass a major examination may, 
at the discretion of the Columbian College Committee on Studies, be re- 


exami j тн | м | 
mined at a later regular major-examination period. The educational 
Committees of the 


cl 


the faris respective divisions will have general ree de 
Cei reading, and grading of major examinations. Major 
бане з wi l be held in each regular term on dates fixed by the re- 

ucational committees, but in no case later than January 15 


for . c 
the fall term, May 15 for the winter term, and August 7 for the 
Summer term. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Until further notice departmental majors will be offered in the follow- 
ing: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Languages and Literatures, Eco- 
nomics, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, Mathematics, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech. The De- 
partment of History offers both a field-of-study and a departmental 
major. 

Requirements for the major will be found under the courses of in- 
struction of the department concerned immediately following the listing 
of the faculty of the department. 


THE MASTER’S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of 
Columbian College, the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science 
is conferred. 


DEFINITION OF THE MASTER'S WORK 


The study leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master of 
Science is a comprehensive survey of a field of knowledge. It is a con- 
tinuation of the work of the student’s undergraduate major and involves 
a greater acquaintance with scholarly method. 

The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to previous 
preparation, residence, ability to read an approved modern foreign (Eu- 
ropean) language, and courses taken; but these requirements, while 
essential, are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. The student's 
knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the results of 
his Master's examination (together with such other examinations in- 
volving special skills or techniques as the department or division may re- 
quire), is the basis upon which the Master's degree is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


An academic year of residence in Columbian College is required, i» 
completion of a minimum of thirty credit hours of work including tht 
thesis, which is counted as the equivalent of six credit hours of course 
work. Summer term work may be counted in residence, but in no case 
may the period of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. 
Not more than twelve credit hours (which must be approved in advance 
by the Dean of Columbian College) may be taken in another school 0f 
division of this University, and such work may not be counted towaf 
both a degree in that school or division and the Master's degree in Co- 
lumbian College. No part of the minimum requirement may be taken 
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elsewhere. All work for the degree of Master of Arts or Master of 
Science must be completed within a maximum of three years, unless the 
Dean's Council considers the circumstances so unusual as to justify an 
extension of time. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by 
i 


the Dean upon recommendation of the division under which the student 
is working. Regarding the system of grading, see pages 35 and 30. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The student’s program of studies must be outlined in detail at the 
beginning of his work, in triplicate on forms available at the Office of 
the Dean. Each program is subject to the approval of the department 
and the division. The program may be revised as the occasion requires, 
but any change necessitates a repetition of the procedure just described. 

Courses numbered from 1 to 100 may not be credited toward the 
Master's degrees, but may in certain instances be required as a basis for 
advanced work. (See "Explanation of Course Numbers".) 

À student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master's degree is strongly advised so 
to plan his program from the beginning that work for the lower degree 
may help to prepare him for the higher. 


ApMISSION TO CANDIDACY 

һ A student must be admitted to candidacy before he begins the last 
eof bis work for the Master's degree. Application for admission to 
acy is made on a form obtained at the Office of the Registrar, and 

must be approved by the appropriate representative of the department or 
2 d by the Dean. If a prospective candidate, in his previous 
NS zh has not substantially satisfied the prerequisites for the 
ure. Lor including the undergraduate major as defined by the 
stots od d tain an or division, he will not be admitted to candidacy 
B dare deficiency has been made up. He may make up his deficiencies 
degree. g appropriate courses in addition to those counted towards his 
Crede anane to candidacy the student must also show that 
department) t HM (certified by the appropriate foreign-language 
ected by the di E east one modern foreign (European) language, se- 
TA idein ioco which he is studying. А student whose field 
in SS tiled oF A anguage or literature may not offer that language 
modern foreion э е reading-knowledge requirement. — in 
specified in d on ا ر‎ will ordinarily be given only on the dates 
respective depart niversity calendar. In exceptional circumstances the 
artments will arrange for examinations at other times. 


Tue Master’s THESIS 


The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. 
The main purpose of a Master's thesis is to demonstrate the student's 
ability to make independent use of the information and training acquired 
through his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his 
constructive powers in his chosen field. Registration for the thesis must 
be no later than the beginning of the final year of preparation, unless 
the professor in charge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning 
of the final term. The choice of the thesis subject must be approved by 
the professor in charge of the student's field and recorded in the Office of 
the Registrar by the date announced in the University calendar. Regis- 
tration for the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of three credit hours 
a term for two successive terms. In exceptional cases, and with the 
approval of the professor in charge of the thesis, the student may register 
for the entire six credit hours during a single term. The typewritten 
thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in charge 
of the student's field and of the educational committee of the division con- 
cerned, and must be presented to the Dean by the student not later that 
the date announced in the University calendar. Requirements regarding 
the form of the thesis are stated on page 39, and additional information 
will be supplied by the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
out further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
beyond the two-year period the student must register for it again, an 
pay tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


THE Master’s EXAMINATION 


In addition to such other examinations as may be required, the candi- 
date must pass a general written examination on the major subject 
Examinations will be held on dates fixed by the respective education? 
committees, but in no case later than January 15 for the fall term 
May 15 for the winter term, and August 7 for the summer term. The 
provisions of the field of study plan for undergraduate majors whi 
concern the general examination for the major also apply to the Master's 
examination. A candidate who fails to pass the Master's examination 
may, in exceptional circumstances and with the specific approval of the 
division concerned, repeat the examination, but only after the lapse © 
one term. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take 06 
examination will be permitted. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Chairman of the Graduate Council 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 

Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 
Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
John Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor of Education 
James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History 
Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
George Antony Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
L arren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
"den Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

rancis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
"in Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
in illiam Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
- Il Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
Wer. Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
8 infred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry 
Pn Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
MUN Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
Ww а Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Professor of Hispanic American History 

ood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
dire en Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Paik ithrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
William Weg Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
ыы ebster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Mycology 
iat ia Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology 
Charles Rod ж Wrenn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
IO та ph Naeser, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 


* On leave of absence 1946-47 
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Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American 
Diplomatic History 

George Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics 

Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Gerhard Colm, Dr. rer. pol., Research Associate in Economics 

Paul Simon Galtsoff, Ph.D., Research Associate in Invertebrate Zoology 
Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Research Associate in Physics 

Willard Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Research Associate in Parasitology 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Graduate Council, a reorganization of the Graduate School of 
Letters and Sciences which had heretofore administered the disciplines 
leading to the Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees, was 
instituted in 1930. Since then the Graduate Council has offered a pro* 
gram of advanced study and research leading only to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. 

The purpose of the Graduate Council of The George Washington 
University is to create a Fellowship between the Masters in Research Їй 
the various fields and their students, and through this fellowship to foster 
a creative spirit in the graduate studies leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 'The basic conception of this degree is the attainment 0 
a mastery of related fields of knowledge, achieved without regard #0 
specific courses of instruction and culminating, through original research, 
in a contribution to knowledge. 


APPLICATION TO UNDERTAKE DOCTORATE DISCIPLINES 


A student wishing to undertake work under the Graduate Council 
must possess an adequate academic preparation for advanced study in the 
proposed field, as evidenced by satisfactory Bachelor's and Masters 
degrees, or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal qualities an 
capacity for creative work. 

It is desirable that the applicant have a preliminary personal interview 
with the Chairman of the Graduate Council who will appoint a con- 
sultative committee (usually composed of five members), which wi 
evaluate the records submitted and interview the applicant. The aP- 
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plicant will also meet the personnel committee of the Graduate Council. 
ү : - ittee 
When the recommendations of the consultative and personnel committees 
have been presented, the Graduate Council will act upon the application 
for candidacy for Fellowship in the Graduate Council. 


CANDIDACY FOR COUNCIL FELLOWSHIP EX AMINATION 


If accepted, the candidate must demonstrate his ability to read both 
French and German, one of which must be presented at the time of 
admission, and he must satisfy all other prerequisites for advanced study 
specified by the consultative committee. The necessary examinations will 
be arranged by the Chairman of the Graduate Council. 

The consultative committee will, after conference with the candidate, 
designate a program of study in the several fields of learning on which 
the candidate must stand examination as а part of the requirements for 
admission to Fellowship in the Graduate Council. Ordinarily courses 
of instruction are assigned by the consultative committee only to make up 
deficiencies, 

The candidate will be directed by his constultative committee through- 


out the entire period of preparation for this Council Fellowship exami- 
nation 


THE COUNCIL FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION 


„Upon application of the consultative committee the Chairman of the 
е Council will set a date for the Council Fellowship examination 
Seater an examining committee, composed of the members of the 
5 RS риши and at least two other members of the Graduate 
айы he Council Fellowship examination will be a written ex- 
Sulta, conducted during a period of one week. The candidate, in 
ignated ә EM the Chairman of the Graduate Council, will v des- 
mitted d Taster with whom he wishes to undertake research if - 
examination. Fellow. If he is successful in the Council Fellowship 
nated ma ш апа 18 accepted by the Master, the candidate will be nomi- 
e Graduate Council for election as a Fellow. 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Шла student һаз һееп admitted as a Fellow of the Graduate Coun- 
responsible I Tm committee will be discharged and he will become 
Selection of AUN Meer alone for the development of his field, the 
e formally ind esis subject, and the preparation oi his thesis. He will 
of membershi ucted into F ellowship, which carries with it the privilege 

ership in the Graduate Council, including participation 1n its 


|| 
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general meetings, and unrestricted use of all the academic facilities of 
the University. The Master may refer the Fellow to other institutions 
for special study, under arrangements made by the Council. 


THE THESIS 


Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the Fellow 
must submit to the Chairman of the Graduate Council one typewritten 
original and two legible and complete carbon copies of his thesis (includ- 
ing a summary of from 2500 to 3500 words) in its final form. Require- 
ments regarding the form of the thesis are stated on page 39, and addi- 
tional information will be supplied by the Chairman. 

An additional copy of the summary must also be submitted for publica- 
tion in a volume forming an issue of the University BULLETIN. The 
successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving his 
degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his 
thesis. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


After the presentation of the Fellow’s thesis, which must be accom- 
panied by the written approval of the Master in Research, the Chairman 
of the Council, upon application of the Master, will set the date of the 
final examination and appoint the final examination committee. The 
examiners will include at least five members of the Graduate Council 
other than the Master, and at least two qualified experts in the Fellow's 
special field from other institutions of research. The Master will pre- 
sent the Fellow to the examining committee. In this final examination, 
which will be oral, the Fellow will defend his thesis in relation to the 
field of learning in which it lies. The examination will be public. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


If the Fellow satisfies this committee in respect to the high quality of 
his contribution to knowledge and his mastery of the field, he will be 
recommended by the committtee to the Graduate Council and, if ap- 
proved, nominated by the Council to the Board of Trustees of the 
University for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS 


Teaching fellowships are available in the departments of Bacteriology: 
Biochemistry, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English, History, Physics 
Psychology, Romance Languages, and Statistics. An announcement 16 
garding qualifications and application for these fellowships will be sent 
upon request to the Chairman of the Graduate Council. 


The Graduate Council 


REGULATIONS 


Candidates and Fellows in the Graduate Council are subject to, and 
Gre expected to familiarize themselves with, the regulations regarding 
ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 10-23, 
and the University regulations stated on pages 35-41. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


The Graduate Council expects all students to work on their doctoral 
Programs in residence, although there is no formal regulation concern- 
Ing the amount of time of resident study either in preparation for the 
Council Fellowship examination or as à Fellow of the Council engaged 
in doctoral research. The student who undertakes either part of the 
doctoral program on full or limited schedule must, in accordance with 
University regulations, maintain continuous registration under the Grad- 
uate Council even when the Council has granted a leave of absence for 
study or residence elsewhere. Failure to maintain registration in each 
term of the academic year disrupts the residence status of the student 
under his consultative committee or his Master in Research. In such 
а case, the student must reapply for admission to the Council, under 
Whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by his consultative 


со 1 А e 
mmittee or by his Master in Research. 


^ pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program w ill 
sent upon request to the Office of the Graduate Council. 


—— 
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THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 
Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine 
Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology 
Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology 
Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology 
Frederick August Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology 
Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology 
Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., P; ofes*or of Oto-rhino-laryngology 
John Louis Parks, M.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Preston Alexander. McLendon, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics 
Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D.C.M., Professor of Ophthal- 
mology 
Brian Brewer Blades, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery 
Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
Radford Brown, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
James Winston Watts, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Neurosurgery 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology 
Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 
Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 
Leo Gregor Schmelzer, Superintendent of the University Hospital 
COMMITTEES * 
THE DEAN’S COUNCIL 
Winfred Overholser Brian Brewer Blades 


Joseph Hyram Roe 


CoMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF THE University HOSPITAL AND 
DisPENSARY 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, Chairman 
John Louis Parks Brian Brewer Blades 
Leo Gregor Schmelzer 


x na = r ». 1 
* The President of the University and the Dean of the School of Medicine are members © 
officio of all committees 
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CoMMITTTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Chairman 
Leland Wilbur Parr 
CoMMITTTEE ON CURRICULUM 
L Thomas Martin Peery, Chairman 
eland Wilbur Parr John Louis Parks 
Harry Filmore Dowling 
CoMMITTTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 
Joh Errett Cyril Albritton, Chairman 
ohn Louis Parks Paul Kenneth Smith 
CoMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Th Chester Elwood Leese, Chairman 
omas Martin Peery Harry Ford Anderson 


CoMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


A Roger Morrison Choisser, Chairman 
Р Maclvor Griffin Ira Rockwood Telford 
lan Brewer Blades Harry Filmore Dowling 


CoMMITTEE ON ScHOLARSHIP 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Chairman 
Joseph Hyram Roe John Louis Parks 


Chester Elwood Leese 


: HOSPITAL STAFF APPOINTMENTS 
M - 
embers of the staff assigned to the University Hospital and Dispen- 


sar . 
быы those assigned to the Gallinger Hospital Service are listed in 
ulletin of the School of Medicine. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Sc 7 Д 
барыл ag of Medicine of The George Washington University was 
United eee 1825; of the medical schools now in existence in the 
Uni » it is the eleventh in chronological order of founding. The 


versit i i 
i omina and ‘Dispensary were established in 1898 and made 
€ organization of the School. 
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The School is a member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and is one of the medical colleges which have been designated 
continuously as “class A” by the American Medical Association. The 
degrees of the School of Medicine are recognized by all state examining 


boards. 
PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


Each year of the medical curriculum is divided into two terms of 
sixteen weeks each. The curriculum for the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine must begin with the fall term. 

The salient features in the method of instruction are thorough 
laboratory training, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, with recita- 
tions and lectures to clarify the many problems presented. The clinical 
material in the various hospitals and out-patient departments is utilized 
to the fullest extent for both clinical instruction and laboratory work: 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


The George Washington University Hospital.—With the aid of a 
grant from the Federal Works Administration in the amount of $2,700,- 
000.00, a new 400 bed hospital is being constructed. It will occupy the 
block bounded by 22d Street, 23d Street, I Street, and Washington Circle 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, Northwest. Its purpose is to supplement the 
existing hospital resources of the District of Columbia for the care of 
patients, the education of physicians and nurses, and the advancement of 
medical knowledge. 

The new hospital will be staffed and controlled by the faculty of the 
George Washington University School of Medicine. Upon completion, 
it will provide excellent clinical material for the instruction of medical 
students. Virtually every specialty in the field of medicine and surgery 
will have especially assigned space and equipment in this splendid new 
institution. 

The present hospital and dispensary are adjacent to the School of 
Medicine. 

Medical School Building—The building housing the School of Medi- 
cine is a five-story structure with lecture rooms and classrooms, labora 
tories, and students’ rooms. 

Laboratories —A four-story laboratory building is adjacent to the тай 
medical building. The major laboratories are for anatomy, histology 
and embryology, bacteriology, hygiene and preventive medicine, biochemis- 
try, pathology, pharmacology and physiology, and clinical microscopy: 
They are fully equipped to enable students to pursue adequatel\ the 
laboratory courses and to acquire the technical skill necessary in modern 
clinical and investigative work. 
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Medical Library —The Library contains a selected reference collec- 
tion of more than 5,000 volumes, and provision is made to add to it the 
important new medical works. The principal medical periodicals are 
received regularly. 


GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


The Library of the Surgeon General's Office of the United States 
Army is the most complete general medical library in the world. In 
addition to its great collections of medical works, all leading medical 
periodicals of the world are available. This Library, as well as the 
Library of Congress, the Public Library, and the many excellent libraries 
of the various government departments, is available to students and 
teachers through a service maintained by the Medical School Library. 

The Army Medical Museum affords opportunity for studying the 
Conditions met in military and general medicine and surgery. Its collec- 
tion of anatomical and pathological specimens is unequaled by any other 
museum in this country. The museum of Hygiene, the National Mu- 
Seum, the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic Gardens, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture all afford opportunities for study in Medicine and its 
allied Sciences. 


CLINICS 


A e of Washington, with about a million inhabitants, provides 
75 material. The University Hospital and Dispensary furnish 
oct facilities and a large proportion of the materials studied in the 
urses in pathology and clinical pathology. 
IE» > vont Hospital.—All clinics are under the supervision of the 
v ly o = also Medical Director of the Hospital. This insures the 
ge le utilization of available clinical material for teaching 
the individu, we proper supervision of clinicians and students; it brings 
"v sa “a student into direct contact with patients and requires him 
aa authoritative supervision, the clinical and laboratory work 
tion.of _ or diagnosis and treatment; and it permits proper interpreta- 
the keepin mime occurring during the progress of cases and promotes 
сю ane x r adequate records. Clinical and clinico-pathological confer- 
tory m ‘ 7 which the history of cases, the physical findings, labora- 
and correl 5, and the post-mortem pathology when available, are presented 
ч ated, 

ieee oe red Dispensary.—The Dispensary has a large out-patient 
annually, Fo > фасын to which several thousand visits are made 
clinical instructi, -year students are assigned in rotation by sections for 

Hine - ion in the Dispensary. дме ж oi i , 
байы ct каегы Hos pital.—Clinical instruction is available in all 

à edicine. A great wealth of clinical material is afforded 
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in this hospital by ordinance of the municipal authorities of the District 
of Columbia, whereby one-half of the patients are assigned for treat- 
ment and clinical teaching to members of the Faculty of this School, 
nominated by this University. "Third-year students serve their clinical 
clerkships at this institution. 

Children’s Hospital.—Clinical instruction in pediatrics, dermatology, 
and orthopedic surgery. 

Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary.—Clinical instruction in 
medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynecology, and the specialties. 

Garfield Memorial Hospital.—Clinical instruction in gynecology and 
obstetrics in the out-patient department, on the wards, and in the oper- 
ating room. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital—Clinical instruction in mental and nervous 
diseases, medicine, post-mortem work, and gross pathology. This hospital, 
with five and one-half thousand beds, is maintained by the United States 
Government. The psychiatric clinic is one of the largest in the world. 

Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital. Clinical instruction 
ophthalmology, otology, rhinology, and laryngology. 


in 


ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCIAL REGUI ATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations stated on pages 10-23. 

Registration in the School of Medicine is for a period of one academic 
year of two terms. After the student has entered the courses of instruc- 
tion he is obligated for the full tuition for the year. No part of the 
tuition will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any 
Acceptance by the School of a student's fees does not in any way obligate 
the School to accept the student for any subsequent year. 

A fee of $3 to defray the costs of completing the records 
consideration for admission must accompany each application. 
each term (including the University fee) are $275, payable in advance. 

Because the number of applicants far exceeds the limit of each class, 
places can be reserved for only those qualified applicants who remit à 
deposit of $100 which will be credited toward the tuition of the first 
term. Should the matriculant be unable to attend, this initial payment, 
less a charge of $50 for registration, transfer, etc., will be returned UP 
to one month before the opening of the term. 

Credit for work will not be given until, at the completion of a labora 
tory course, the student has replaced or paid for all articles of equipment 
or other University property which he has lost, broken, ог destroye® 
All breakage or loss not directly traceable to an individual student 15 


assessed pro rata. 


cause. 


for final 
Fees for 
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Cost oF TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
(microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stetho- 
Scope, hemocytometer, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $250; 
second year, $100; third year, $75; fourth year, $75; total $500. 

А fee of $1 a term is charged for the use (optional) of a locker. 


REGULATIONS 
Students in the School of Medicine are subject to and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations stated on 


bages 35—41. 
ABSENCE 


Absence is not allowed unless an excuse is obtained from the Dean or 
the instructor. 

Absence consists in being away from a class or clinic during a sched- 
uled period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, or leaving before 
either is dismissed. 

j Excuse for absence due to sickness must be accompanied by a certificate 
signed by the attending physician and must be filed in the Office of the 
Dean. 4 

For every unexcused absence a department will deduct one-half of one 

Per cent from the student's final grade in the subject involved. 


GRADES 
The following grading system is used: 4 (90-100) ; B (80-89) ; € (75- 
m D (65-74) condition; E (below 64) failure; Inc., incomplete. 
е passing grade in each subject is С. 


FAILURE 


SA Ee who has failed in any subject will not be advanced until 

сот eet ш then only by authority of the Committee on 

cg ll conditions must be removed at the next make-up 
period provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Examinati : f : : 
а EC, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held 
A е end of each term. 
Чоп == who fails to appear at a regularly scheduled final examina- 
жаке not be examined until the next regular examination, except by 
oe of the Committee on Scholarship. For make-up exami- 
to remove conditions, a fee of $5 will be charged for each subject. 
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All students in the School of Medicine are required to take Part I 
and Part II of the National Board Examinations, except that students 
from those states and foreign countries which do not recognize the 
National Board may be exempted from Part II by action of the Com- 


mittee on Scholarship. 


SPECIAL UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE ADVANTAGES 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS * 


All first-year students are given a comprehensive physical examination 
by the Department of Health Administration upon admission to the 
School of Medicine. The students are informed of the findings and ad- 
vised regarding such measures as will tend to maintain a high standard 
of health. 

In addition medical students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis 
Case Finding Program which the School has maintained since 1938-39 
Under this program all students receive tuberculin tests, X-ray exami- 
nations, and such special attention from chest specialists as is necessary 
to reduce to a minimum the dangers from tuberculosis to which medical 
students are believed to be subject. Students are immunized against 
those diseases for which proven prophylactics exist. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING Corps, U. S. ARMY, MEDICAL UNIT 


A Medical Unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is established 
in this School by authority of the Secretary of War, and an officer of the 
Medical Corps of the Army is detailed to the University for supervision 
and instruction of the unit. 

Membership in the Unit, which is voluntary, is open to any physically 
fit male student who is a citizen of the United States. The instruction 
is divided into two two-year courses, the basic and the advanced. Stu- 
dents who satisfactorily complete the basic course may, up to the quota 
allowed by the War Department, enter the advanced course. A student 
who enters the advanced course receives approximately $200 from the 
Government. He is obligated to complete the course. 

A student who successfully completes the course is recommended for a 
commission in the Medical Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps, if he desires 
appointment. А graduate may, aíter completion of one year's internship 
in a civil hospital, compete in the examinations held yearly for appoint- 
ment as first lieutenant in the Medical Corps, Regular Army. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


Interns and residents are appointed annually in the University Hospital. 


Students who, after graduation, desire internships in other hospitals 


: : , 1 "ES ing the 
* A charge of $2 is made if a student fails to appear for a physical examination during 
period set for this purpose, 
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should apply directly to the institution which they wish to enter. A list 
of hospitals approved for intern training is published annually in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, and a copy ot the list 
may be consulted in the Office of the Dean. 


COMMISSION ON LICENSURE, District oF COLUMBIA 


Graduates who wish to take the examinations of the Commission on 
Licensure, District of Columbia, or desire to use the District license 
tor reciprocity with the states, should apply to the Secretary, Commis- 
Sion on Licensure, Healing Arts Practice Act, District Building, Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 

The work of the School is organized under the following departments: 
Anatomy ; Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine; Biochem- 
istry; Dermatology and Syphilology ; Medicine; Military Science and 
Tactics ; Neurology; Obstetrics and Gynecology ; Ophthalmology; Oto- 
thino-laryngology ; Pathology; Pediatrics; Pharmacology; Physiology; 

Sychiatry; Surgery; and Urology. 


CLINICS 


ue of clinical instruction are included in the announcements of 
x pen departments. The Dean prepares schedules of clinics and of 
Stude ins? А ө . . А 

ident section assignments to the various hospitals and dispensaries. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


M ZA the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
icine, the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
р. oeil: for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
and E of all | deh edge years of age, of reputable character, 
ds rede Sus ebtedness to the | niversity. He must have satisfied 
academic oc equirements, completed satisfactorily not less than four 
ars of study as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed 


all requi 
ud cas я ig Е : í 
ma luired courses, and passed satisfactorily all prescribed examina- 


COMBINED Arts AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


Ee ww creme for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the 
Work (at least ә ete at least ninety credit hours of prescribed college 
Completed in Col А credit hours and one year of residence must be 

olumbian College, the senior liberal arts college), and the 


ne 
375727,3, 
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first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfactory completion of 
the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student becomes eligible 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


Honors 


A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course with an 
average grade of Æ may be recommended for graduation “with distinc- 


tion". 


GRADUATE AND POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 
al In cooperation with the Kellogg Foundation, the School of Medicine 
offers annual intensive refresher courses for physicians with previous 
specialty training who wish to be brought up-to-date in the constant 
| changes occurring in the techniques and methods of general medicine and 
{ the specialties. 
In planning this series, the Medical School takes advantage not only 
| of the usual hospital and health facilities of a city and its less urban 
surroundings but also of the great federal hospitals and research insti- 
tutions in the National Capital. The postgraduate work, handled 
through lectures, roundtable discussions, and clinical training, is under 
the direction of the staff of the School of Medicine and a large guest 
faculty from all parts of the country selected because of eminence in the 
| specialties. 
| The 1946 series included the following specialties as well as a course 
in general medicine: 


} Anesthesiology Internal Medicine 

I General Surgery Obstetrics 

| | Gynecology Pediatrics 

Infectious Diseases Psychiatry and Neurology 
i Public Health Practice 


| | Correspondence relative to this series of postgraduate courses should 
| | be addressed to the Director of Postgraduate Instruction, The School 
| | of Medicine. 

n 


In addition to the program described above, an annual, intensive, one- 
week postgraduate course for physicians is offered by the Department 
of Ophthalmology in the following subjects: Ophthalmic Pathology, Sur- 
gery, and Orthoftics. 


1 ORTHOPTIC TECHNICIAN TRAINING COURSE 
ni А six-month course, of 675 hours of clinical and classroom work, i$ 
| offered for the training of orthoptic technicians by the Department 0 


Ophthalmology. 
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MEDICAL TECHNOLOGISTS COURSE 


The course for medical technologists consists of twelve consecutive 
months of didactic and practical work in all phases of clinical laboratory 
technique. The course meets the full requirements of The Registry of 
Medical Technologists and The American Society of Clinical Patholo- 
gists. Prerequisite: Biology, 12 credit hours of which at least 6 must be 
Zoology. The other 6 may be elected from: Histology, Embryology, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Parasitology, and Bacteriology. Chemistry: Gen- 
eral Inorganic Chemistry, 8 credit hours of which at least 4 credit 
hours must be laboratory work. Quantitative Analysis: at least 4 credit 
hours with not less than 1 credit hour of laboratory work. (Organic 
Chemistry may be substituted for Quantitative Analysis, for the pres- 
ent.) Electives: Sufficient to give a total of 60 hours of college credit. 
The following courses are highly recommended but they are not re- 
quired: Physics, Biochemistry, Advanced Bacteriology, and Mathematics. 


| 
h 
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THE LAW SCHOOL 
THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law School 


Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Hector Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

tWilliam Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 

Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

tJames Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 

tJohn Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 

John Sentmas Strahorn, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Visiting Professor of 
Law 

Loyd Hall Sutton, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

Conway Peyton Coe, A.B., LL.B., 4djunct Professor of Law 

Levi Russell Alden, A.M., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

George Bowdoin Craighill, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

James Ward Morris, A.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

James Robert Kirkland, A.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Law 

Elmer Mayse Million, A.B., LL.B., J.S.D., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Edward Schaad Stimson, B.S., A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Professorial Lecturer 
in Law 

William Randall Compton, M.B.A., LL.B., J.S.D., Associate Professor 
of Law 

tChester Charles Ward, B.S., LL.M., Associate Professor of Law 

SClarence Altha Miller, LL.M., Lecturer in Law 

Justin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law; Clerk of the 
Moot Court 

Jay Wesley Murphy, A.B., J.D., LL.M., Lecturer in Law 


Tue DEAN’s Council ў 


Charles Sager Collier Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 
Hector Galloway Spaulding 


* The President of the University, the Dean of the School, the Registrar of the Universit 
the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Adjunct Professors, and Assoc! 
Professors constitute the Faculty. 

t On war leave 1946-47. 

$ On leave of absence 1946—47. > bes of 
{ The President of the University and the Dean of the Law School are ex officio mem 


the council. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 

Тһе George Washington University Law School, established in 1826, 
discontinued and reorganized in 1865, is the oldest law school in the 
District of Columbia. Its course of instruction is planned to fit its 
graduates for the practice of law in any of the states of the United 
States or in foreign countries, the law of which is based on the Anglo- 
American legal system. It is also designed to prepare students for public 
Service as lawyers in the Federal Government or the governments of 
the states. In 1900 the School took part in the organization of the 
Association of American Law Schools and it has been a member of the 
Ssociation since that time. The School is approved by the Council of 
Legal Education of the American Bar Association. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR 


The work of the year is organized into three terms known as the fall 
term, winter term, and summer term. The work undertaken in any 
Ee may be completed by the end of that term. The summer 
— a full term of sixteen weeks. It is divided into two 
durin s so that work undertaken during one session may be completed 

g that session. 


Tue LIBRARY 


mea а Library of 25,000 volumes contains the official re- 
бене N s- ecisions of the courts of last resort of all the states prior 
date; the € Reporter System and of fourteen states complete to 
dard ational Reporter System, complete; the reports of the L nited 
federal ec Court and lower federal courts, and the reports of 
the а" agencies ; Shepard's Citations for the units of 
the United St He the English Reprint and English Law Reports; 
ederal i tatutes; the United States Code, Annotated, and the 
ошый ч EUM reasonably complete sets of statutes of all of 
digests 3 ғы »- statutes; the principal English and American 
Cases; and "mA ete; collections of special reports and annotated 
he Librar 'ading textbooks, casebooks, and legal periodicals. 
y is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class day 


(Saturd 
av * я 
unday у, 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on 


Tue Law REVIEW 


Th ; 
edited т” guests Law Review, published by the University, is 
exclusively T aculty and students of the Law School It is devoted 
o state and federal public law. The location of the Univer- 


ی کت 
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sity in the national Capital, where the primary sources of federal public 
law may be observed in operation, affords an unexcelled opportunity for 
specialization in this field. 

The Review is edited by a faculty editor-in-chief, a faculty board of 
associate editors, a board of departmental advisory editors, and а board 
of student editors. The student editors are chosen each year on the basis 


of scholarship. 
RESEARCH IN PUBLIC LAw 


Washington, the capital of the Nation, furnishes unsurpassed advan- 
tages for research in the fields of public law. In it are the offices of the 
major executive departments, the Congress, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and four lower federal courts. In the executive depart- 
ments and among the many independent establishments of the Federal 
Government there have been estimated to be between seventy-five and 
one hundred agencies, the activities of which involve the various branches 
of public law, particularly administrative law. The student of public 
law can study at first hand the work of these administrative agencies. 
He also has available as sources for investigation their records of ad- 
ministrative adjudications. 

Research in public law will be conducted under the supervision of 
members of the faculty. The purpose of this research is to furnish 
means for training specialists in public law, either as government law- 
yers or as lawyers representing individuals or corporations in cases if 
which the Government is a party, and to assist in the analysis, clarifica- 
tion, formulation, and improvement of public law, substantive and 
procedural. 

Candidates for the graduate degrees in the Law School and seniors 
who are candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor are eligible to pursue 


this work. Other students may be admitted with the special permission 


of the professor in charge. 
COURSE or STUDY ron FOREIGN LAWYERS 


This course of study is designed to meet the needs of lawyers who 
come from countries, the legal systems of which are based on the Roman 
or Civil Law. It attempts to provide for such students a course SU 
ficient to enable them to acquire an understanding of the fundamentals 
of the common law so that they may work intelligently with common 
law materials and common law practitioners. In this program the 
students are not assigned to special classes but work in association wit 
other students in the common law subjects. Мо fixed program 9 
required courses is attempted but for each student is worked out @ 
program best adapted to his individual needs. 
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THE STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 


Every student in the Law School is required to be a member of the 
Student Bar Association. This is organized to enable the student to 


become better acquainted with problems of the profession, to develop 


better professional ideals, and to bring about closer contact with members 


of the profession engaged in active practice of the law. 
The work of the Student Bar Association is carried on by various 
and general meetings of a professional and 


committees and by group 
to time lectures are given by outstanding 


Social nature. From time 
authorities on legal and professional problems. 

Each member of the Student Bar Association receives a subscription to 
The George Washington Law Review. 


PRACTICE AND PRACTICE COURT 


The curriculum is planned to include such training in the funda- 
mentals of practice as is feasible in a law school. Classroom instruction 
is conducted in the theories of pleading and procedure, trial 
Practice, and evidence. This instruction includes grounding 
Principles of the new Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. In addition 
the work of the practice 


я 11 
and appellate 


in the 


each senior student is required to participate in 
or Moot Court. This includes trying a specified number of cases, both 
as a senior counsel and junior counsel. For students who are planning 
to practice patent law, a special section of the court is conducted devoted 
exclusively to the trial of patent cases. 

ORDER OF THE COIF 


The Order of the Coif, a national honor society with chapters in 
thirty-five law schools, aims “to foster a spirit of careful study and to 
mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a high grade of schol- 
arship", 'The George Washington University Chapter was established 
in 1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-ranking 10 


Der ce c : ; : 
Per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 
REGULATIONS 

$ , ~ Ms 
. Students in the Law School are subject to, and are expected to familiar- 
ix 5 1 a - 
Fr themselves with, the regulations concerning ApMISSION, REGISTRATION, 

BES AND FINANCES stated on pages 10-23, and the University regula- 


tions stated on pages 35-41. 
Hours or INSTRUCTION 


dtu without substantial outside employment may take a full-time 
t of studies in the forenoon classes from 10:10 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 
ша for the accommodation of employed students, a regular 
may be taken in classes held from 6:20 to 8:00 P.M. 


LL nc am 
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ATTENDANCE 


Regular attendance on classes is required and is necessary for success- 
ful work. A student who is deficient in class attendance in any subject 
may, by action of the Dean's Council, be barred from taking the exámi- 
nation in that subject. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


А year's attendance in the evening classes is counted as residence for 
three-fourths of a year. A student admitted with advanced standing 
must complete at least one year of residence in this School and pass 
twenty-eight credit hours with the required average for the degree. 


3 Ifc 
GRADES 


At the end of each term each student is given a letter grade in each 
subject completed and a letter grade indicating the average for the term. 

Grades are indicated by the letters 4, excellent; B, good; C, satisfac- 
tory; D, poor—below standard for graduation; and F, failed. 

The grades 4, B, C, and D, mean that the work has been successfully 
completed and credit given for the subjects. 

F, failed, means that no credit will be given. To obtain credit the 
student must repeat the subject; but a student who has obtained an 
average of C in the work of the academic year and received a grade of 
F in only one subject may take the next regular examination in that 
subject, and if on such reexamination he obtains a passing grade he will 


be given credit in the subject. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Every student is required to take the regular examinations in the 
subjects pursued, unless excused by the Dean. A student who, with the 
consent of the Dean, does not take the examination in a subject with 
the class in which he is enrolled may take the next regular examination 
given in the subject. К 

No special examinations will be given; except that, upon written appli- 
cation to the Dean’s Council, showing sufficient cause, a candidate for 4 
degree at a convocation before the next regular examination, if he would 
be entitled to take a postponed examination, may, at the discretion 0 
the Dean’s Council, be given a special examination. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


A student who during an academic year fails in courses aggregating 
eight or more credit hours will be excluded. Such a student is not eligible 
to be registered in the Law School or to attend classes in the next аса" 
demic year. He may, however, be admitted to the regular examinations 
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in that academic year in those subjects in which he has made a grade 
below passing, and if he receives a grade of passing in these subjects with 
an average sufficient to make his general average not less than C, he will 
be reinstated at the beginning of the academic year next succeeding the 
Passing of these examinations. 

A student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at 
the end of an academic year has failed to maintain a general average ot 
at least C, will be on probation during the next academic year. A student 
on probation may at the discretion of the Dean be required to reduce his 
program of study. А student on probation will be excluded at the end of 
the probationary year unless he has made grades sufficient to give him 
a general average of at least C. 

_ The general average of a student include 
jects taken while he is in the Law School working for a particular 
degree. When a subject is repeated or a reexamination is taken, both 
are counted in the 


s all the grades in all the sub- 


the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades 
general average. 
3 In special cases in which it is cle 
indicate lack of ability to pursue the study 
become subject to exclusion may be readmitted by 
Council of the Law School. 

No student is put on probation or exclude 
term only, or as the result of a program of less than four hours a week 


ar that the student's failure does not 
of law, the student who has 
vote of the Dean’s 


1 because of the work of one 


during the academic year. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
à Students are divided into classes on the completion of credit hours as 
"die first year, one through twenty-eight; second year, twenty-nine 
rough fifty-six; third year, fifty-seven or more. 


THE DEGREES 


IN THE PROFESSIONAL COURSE 


These degrees are Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Juris Doctor 


(J.D.). 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF Laws 


E ponendi for this degree the student must have completed: 
бй» et ence period of not less than three academic years on a full- 
includin 18 à four years on a part-time basis; (2) eighty credit hours, 
cr din v in Moot Court, with a general average of at least C. 
iw ле egrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws.—A 
ate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 


< ee ee er ee 
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Laws must: (1) complete three years of satisfactory college work; (2) 
fulfill the residence requirement of at least thirty credit hours of Colum- 
bian College, the School of Government, or the School of Education; 
(3) obtain the approval of the Dean of the college concerned at the time 
of entering the Law School; (4) obtain the recommendation of the Dean 
of the Law School at the completion of the first year of the Law School 
with a grade of not less than middle C, at which time the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts will be conferred (Professional work taken at another 
institution will not satisfy the major requirement for the combined 
degrees); (5) maintain throughout the entire course the scholarship 
level required for graduation. 

Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Science in Engineering and Bachelor 
of Laws.—The requirements for the combined degrees are stated on 


pages 106 and 107. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE or Juris DOCTOR 


This degree is conferred as a recognition of the completion at the 
George Washington University Law School, with high rank, of the full 
professional course including experience in research and legal author- 
ship. 
To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed: 
(1) a residence period of not less than three academic years on a full- 
time basis or four years on a part-time basis in the Law School; (2) 
eighty credit hours with a general average of at least B including the 
course in Moot Court and either the course in Comparative Law or one 
of the graduate seminars; and (3) one year of acceptable service on the 
board of student editors of The George Washington Law Review, elec- 
tion to which is subject to regulations laid down by the Faculty. 


Honors 


^" Ў А e« Ъ os 3» 
The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor "with distinction 
will be awarded the student who obtains a general average of 4 in the 


work for the degree. 
IN THE GRADUATE COURSE 


These degrees are Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Compara- 
tive Law (M.Comp.L.), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.). 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE or MASTER or LAWS 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed 4 
residence period of not less than one academic year. He must have com- 
pleted satisfactorily twenty credit hours of subjects 
curriculum. In individual cases, third- or fourth-year subjects 


in the graduate 
listed in 


„^^, 
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the professional curriculum may be included in the program of study. All 
requirements for this degree must be completed in a period not exceed- 


ing two academic years. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER IN COMPARATIVE LAW 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed 
a residence period of not less than one academic year. He must have 
completed satisfactorily twenty-four credit hours of approved subjects 
in the curriculum of the Department of Law or of such other depart- 
ments of the University as the faculty of the Law School shall approve. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE Decree or DOCTOR 
or JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have completed 
а residence period of not less than one academic year. He must have 
Pursued a course of study and research designated by his consultative 
committee and approved by the Dean's Council of the Law School. At 
the conclusion of his first year of residence or at such other time as the 
Consultative committee may set, the candidate must pass an oral examina- 
tion in those fields of study selected by the consultative committee. This 
examination shall be conducted by the consultative committee and such 
Other members of the faculty as may be assigned by the Dean. 

Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
date must submit to the Dean one typewritten original and two legible 
and complete carbon copies of his thesis in its final form and also a type- 
Written summary of the thesis consisting of not more than 2,500 words. 
To be acceptable the thesis must, in the opinion of the examining commit- 
e constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and 
à suitable for publication. Requirements regarding the form of the 
m are stated on page 39, and additional information will be supplied 

y the Dean. 

i ae summaries of accepted theses will be printed in a volume form- 
id umber of the University BULLETIN. The successful candidate 
5 “з eoe is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee 

€ expense of printing the summary of his thesis. 


| 
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THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Dean of the Si hool of 
Engineering 
Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Assistant Dean of the School of En- 


gineering 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
Frank Artemas Hitchcock, M.S. in C.E., C.E., Professor of Civil Engi- 


neering 


Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering 

Arthur Frederick Johnson, M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering 

James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Professor of Engineering 
Administration 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering 4 

Forest Klaire Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electrical Engt- 


neering 
Newbern Smith, M.S. in E.E., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electrical 


Engineering Я 
Waldo Edward Smith, В.Е., M.S. in C.E., Professorial Lecturer in Civil 
Engineering 4 
Milton Kent Akers, B.S., E.E., Associate Professor of Electrical Eng 
neering 


Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry - 

Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Associate Professor of Civil Engt- 
neering 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Averett Howard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 


* The President of the University, the Dean of the School, the Registrar of the Universit, 
the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Associate Professors, and Assista 


Professors constitute the Faculty, 
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Lloyd Butler Ritchey, B.S. in M.E., M.S. in Eng., Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering 

Edgar Stover Walker, B.S. in C.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

Joseph Carl Oleinik, B.S. in C.E., M.S., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

William Hayward, B.S. in C.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

Ralph Edward Fuhrman, B.S. in C.E., M.S., Lecturer in Civil En- 
gineering 

Moses Freedman, B.S. in Eng., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

Don Ivor Gulbrandson, B.S. in C.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 

Harold Harrison Dutton, B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil Engineering 

Dwight Edward Shytle, Associate in Electrical Engineering 

Edmund Douglas Schreiner, B.E.E., Associate in Electrical Engineering 

Perry Harold Petersen, B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil Engineering 

Thomas Alvin O’Halloran, B.E.E., Associate in Electrical Engineering 


Tue Dean’s CounciL* 


1947 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks 
Arthur Frederick Johnson 


EE" e 1949 — 
Р Шоп Kent Akers James Henry T aylor 
rank Artemas Hitchcock Charles Rudolph Naeser 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
History AND ACCREDITATION 


gia frin of Engineering was organized in 1884 аз the Corcoran 
College in E ool. In 1903 that school. was combined «га Columbian 
Su. the Department of Arts and Sciences. In 1905 the engineering 
ун era under an administrative organization known as the 
to the Coll ` ollege of Engineering and in 1909 the name was changed 
becatne de St of Engineering and Mechanic Arts. In 1914 the name 

Courses Em of Engineering. qoum i 
elor of Mech, ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bach- 
in em E Engineering, and Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
the ars у the Engineers Council for Professional Development, 
ed accrediting body of the engineering profession, composed 


* Elected 
Dean of the athe Faculty, The President of the University and the Dean and Assistant to the 
ool of Engineering are members ex officio of the council. 


ae en ши 
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of representatives of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 


American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, and the National Council of 
State Boards of Engineering Examiners. 


REGULATIONS 


School of Engineering are subject to, and are expected 


Students in the € 
to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, 


REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 10-23, and the Uni- 
versity regulations stated on pages 35-41. 


AMOUNT ОЕ WORK 


Eighteen credit hours, including required physical education, consti- 


tute normal full-time work. Nine credit hours constitute normal part- 


time work. 
A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not 


more than nineteen credit hours. А student employed more than 


week, who is not on probation, may take ordinarily 
A student whose quality-point index 1$ 


d by the Dean to exceed these limits by 


twenty-four hours a 
not more than ten credit hours. 
3.00 or higher may be permitte 
not more than two credit hours. 

A student previously unem 
at any time during a term is required to report 
Dean, in order that adjustments in schedule 
bring his program within the Faculty's limi- 
d student. 


ployed who accepts. employment subse- 


quent to registration or 
that fact immediately to the 
may be made, if necessary, to 
tations upon the amount of work to be carried by an employe 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is expected to attend every meeting of the course in 
prepared to carry on the work required. The 


which he is registered fully 
and all absences 


student is held responsible for all work in the course, 
must be excused before provision will be made for him to make up the 


work missed. Excuses for absences from examinations which have been 
announced in advance can be obtained only by making written application 


to the instructor in charge of the course. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


achelor 
an 


'The Bachelor's degrees are: Bachelor of Civil Engineering, B 
of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, 


Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 
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The degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering may be earned with 
any of the following majors: Business Administration, Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics, Mathematics, Naval Architecture, Physics, or Statistics. 

In cooperation with the Law School a six-year curriculum leading to 
the combined degrees of Bachelor of Science in Engineering and Bachelor 


of Laws is offered. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail 
on pages 35 and 36. 

In order to graduate, a stude 
least 2.00. No student whose qu 
admitted to the junior year. 

Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or be placed on probation. A student remains on probation as long 
as his quality-point index is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed 
by the Dean’s Council. 

Suspension—A student who has a quality-point index below 1.50 or 
who is placed on probation for a third term, whether successive or after 
ш interval, will be suspended. A student suspended for poor scholar- 
ship may apply for readmission after an interval of one calendar year. 

€ must then submit evidence to the Dean’s Council that during his 
absence from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate 
that he will profit by readmission. A student suspended twice for poor 


scholarship will not be readmitted. 


nt must have a quality-point index of at 
ality-point index is below 2.00 will be 


Use or Correct ENGLISH 


д student whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsat- 
Council. may be reported by the instructor to the Dean s C ouncil. The 
lit ih a may assign supplementary work, without academic credit, vary- 
au with the needs of the student. if the work prescribed is 
of а "AE to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting 
% English € may be delayed for failure to make up any such deficiency 
to the satisfaction of the Dean’s Council. 
* foregoing regulation is to be interpreted as applying to both 


wri 
Titten and spoken English. 


RESIDENCE 


One А 
in the aa or thirty-six credit hours, must be completed in residence 
residen chool of Engineering. Summer term work may be counted in 
c : : ee 
е, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than 
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d by the Dean to pursue 


Unless special permission is grante 
ar must be completed 


thirty weeks. 
senior or final ye 


work elsewhere, the work of the 


in residence. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of one of the following curricula of 144 
credit hours is required. 

Variations from the prescribed curricula may be made, with the per- 
mission of the Dean’s Council. A student desiring to omit a required 
course and substitute another must make written application to the 
satisfactory reasons for the substitution; and written 


Dean, presenting 
} before registration for the course. 


approval must be obtaine« 
Credit 


FRESHMAN YEAR (FOR ALL ENGINEERING CURRICULA) Hours 
*Chem. 11-12 General Chemistry peres 8 
CE 2 Plane Surveying nro open 3 
Engl. 1-2 Freshman English ........n ttm g ,gÁts 6 
Math. 12 Plane Analytic Geometry ..... más. 3 
Math. 19 Differential Calculus ...ssseeseseseseeeeeee nanam 3 
ME 1 Engineering Survey and Orientation ........ ++." I 
ME 3 2 
ME 4 


Phys. Ed. 
Phys. 6 and 7 


Bachelor of Civil Engineering 


SOPHOMORE YEAR Orem 

CE 21 2 
СЕ 22 3 
CE 23 4 
EE 9-10 6 
Geol. 21-22 6 
Math. 20 3 
Phys. Ed. 2 
Phys. 8 2 
Elective Economics 1-2 or modern language...-.++++****" 77 6 
ыле Т И... ОЗИ 3 
— 

37 


* The student who has credit for high school chemistry from an accredited 
excused from Chemistry 11 upon passing а qualifying examination given at t 
term. He will be permitted to take Chemistry 12 and 21 instead. ion. 
۰ һ ^ ^ ut natio 

$ The student who begins physics with Physics 6 or 7 is subject to a qualifying examina 
Credit will be given for Physics $ or Chemistry 11 if not used for entrance rec i 


be 
high school may 
ЫНА ginnins of each 


yuirements. 


Pry tzi tzi tz = 
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CE 


ME III-12 
Speech 1 


CE 
CE 
CE 


CE 


CE 


c= 
23 
36 
40 
141 
142 


‚ 164 


171 
172 
187 


147-48 
149-50 
151-52 
181-82 


189-90 
ME 141-42 


Elective 
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JUNIOR YEAR Credit 

Hours 
Materials of Construction. ....... seen nn n 4 
Strength of Materials. ......... een nn 3 
Hydraulics «.. eere prr 3 
Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory. ...........-- 2 
Graphic Statics .... eee 3 
Bridge Stresses ........ e IK 3 
Highway Engineering ....... e 3 
Route Surveying ...............+++++ беа, 1 


Railroad En 


Contracts à 2 
Thern dynamics. PS MS 2 € qo Wd Ает A ( 
Princi sles of Effective Ѕреакіпе............... 3 
Гоха! "өздө i 499495 бут» е етене 35 
SENIOR YEAR Credit 
riours 
Structural Design .... en ee 4 
‚рне and Masonry Сопвїгисїїоп.............. 6 
Statically Indeterminate Structures......++++++> 4 
Water Sup ply and Sewerage...... ee 6 
Civil Engineering Proseminar....... enn 2 
Management Problems .........t 4 
Titel оо ae esses. 0990000 T RUN 33 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering 
SOPHOMORE YEAR ine 
ours 
Analytical Mechanics: Bude ИННИК s AD eim 2 
Analytical Mechanics: Dynamics... ... en 3 
Elements of Electrical Епріпеегіпё............:.... 6 
Integral Calculus ..... eee mmn 3 
Differential Equations ..... e. mI 3 
Mechanism ........ nnnm 4 
Physical Education ..... eee 2 
General Physics ............ mee 2 
Phy sical Measurements ....... n I IRI IMMHnHm 2 
Economics 1-2 or modern language........ ee 6 


ae 


2 
I 
I 
I 


-18 


~J 


E 101 

E 102 

E 111-12 
ME 111-12 
Phys. 132 
Speech 1 


CE 140 
EE 103 
EE 133-34 
EE 189-90 
ME 115 
Elective 
Choice 


EE 151-52 
EE 161-62 
Elective 


2. Power Option 
EE 125-20 
cE 136 


EE 9-10 
Math. 20 
ME 7 
ME 8 
ME 13-14 
Phys. Ed. 
Phys. 8 
Phys. 55 
Elective 
Elective 
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‚ ze "redit 
JUNIOR YEAR qu 
Materials of Construction...‘ 4 
Strength of Materials... rn 3 
Hydraulics eT 3 
Direct-Current Laboratory ..... нт 4 
Electric Circuits .... tttm tg gg sí sl. 3 
Alternating-Current Machinery ........... ++..." 3 
Electrical Measurements .... «mtt ng gÁág 4 
Thermodynamics ....... «онно 6 
ElectroRiCS E soceri озо aap tetet tetto tot 3 
Principles of Effective Speaking... -ee ett 3 
шай ARA ТУРЛЕ aa az M 36 
DEN „к credit 
SENIOR YEAR с 
Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory....« t? 2 
Alternating-Current Machinery ...... +... 3 
Alternating-Current Laboratory ..... 6..5 4 
Proseminar in Electrical Engineering. .... «s... 2 
Mechanical Laboratory ......- + •• нинин" B 
Business Administration or Economics. ...« «e +... 6 
(1) Communications Option, or (2) Power Option. . 15 
B 


Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering 


Credit 
SOPHOMORE YEAR Hours 
Analytical Mechanics: Statics. adios 2 
Analytical Mechanics: Dynamics... «eet i 
Elements of Electrical Engineering... 
Integral Calculus seseo e, ° 3 
Machine Drawing ones x 
Mechanism Drawing ........ 5...5 ranti .. 
Mechanism .eeceocceie irt тее о * * ** ** * АОИ : 
Physical Education .... eet S 
General Physics ..... 4, . 2 
Physical Measurements ...........++*++°**°°°° 6 
Economics 1-2 or modern language...“ T 
аем .. --cccoeceeotore ero rer ШШЕН x 
— 
E 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


М terials of Construction... 


CE 25-20 
CE 123 trength of Матегіаїз.......... 
CE 136 Hydraulics КУР... 
СЕ 140 Materials and Hydraulics Laborat 
CE 141 Graphic Static Ley Bey 5-79 sa 
EE 13-14 Direct- and Alternating-Current Laboratory 
ME 111-12 Thermodynamics .......... 
ME 141-42 Management Problems 
Speech 1 Principles of Effective Spe: 
Elective 20600 өзб 0933594 
TOL o Sora 
SENIOR YEAR 
ME 115-16 Mechanical Laboratory : 
ME 126 Methods of Manutacture. . 
ME 127-28 Machine Design 
ME 129-30 Power Plants Toes eee 
ME 131-32 Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning, and 
BEION vc coc cH wd oO Ses soles sd 
ME 133 Combusti 
ME 139 Fluid Dynam m 
ME 140 Dynamics of Масһћіпегу.............. 
Е 199-90 Proseminar in Mechanical Engineering. . . 
Total. 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CE ; Р Ф. 
СЕ ч Analytical Mechanics: Statics 
EF 9 Analytical Mechanics: Dynamics. . .. 
M lath. а Elements of Electrical En rine eri 3 
ME 1; Integral Calculus ..... 
Phys, см Mechanism GI ДА АЧ 
Phys, 8 Physical Education 
Elective General Physics ....... tt mUÁ 
lective Business Administration or Speech... . 
Elective Economics 1-2 or modern language 
ective Mathematics 


Physics ........ 


ма d» QPL M ә Чә d»‏ در 


a 


Credit 
ours 
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JUNIOR YEAR Coal 

CE 25-26 Materials of Construction. 4 

CE 123 Strength of Materials..... 3 

CE 136 Hydraulics ...........۰۰ NUNT 3 

CE 140 Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory... ce ЖШ 

EE 13-14 Direct- and Alternating-Current Laboratory z { 

ME 111-12 Thermodynamics : й 

Elective +... 14 

РЕ 

Total...» 36 

Credit 

SENIOR YEAR Hours 

Bus. Adm. 101 Business Organization and Combination 02 

Bus. Adm. 102 Business Management ..... T d 
Geol. 21-22 Physical and Historical Geology. . . - T . 

ME 141-42 Management Problems ........·: : 22200 4 
Elective seese.. SRE qu OE t „аш 

— 

35 


Totals ssid обоено. o rr ШАА 

The purpose of the Bachelor of Science in Engineering curriculum s 
to allow a student who has demonstrated his ability to do better than 
passing work to center his attention upon a group of subjects in W e 
he has special interest. Options may be elected in Business Administra 
tion, Chemistry, Economics, Mathematics, Naval Architecture, Physic 
or Statistics. The student's choice of subjects for the entire junior 
senior years must be submitted to the Dean’s Council for approva 
before the beginning of the junior year. The student must comply V! 
such requirements as to subjects, schedules, and scholarship as the depart 
ment concerned may prescribe. 

Curricula recommended by the several departme 
may be elected are available in the Office of the Dean of the 
Engineering for the guidance of students in arranging their progr he 
Variations from these curricula may be made to satisfy of 
exceptional individual student. However, any variation must 


proved in writing by the major department and the Dean’s Council. 


. 2 Li 
nts in which option 
Schoo 


CoMBINED BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING AND 


BACHELOR or Laws DEGREES 


For those students who desire to enter the branches of d 
fession in which a background in engineering is nec i 
riculum is offered, leading to the combined degrees о 
in Engineering and Bachelor of Laws. A candidate 
grees must conform to the residence anc 
School of Engineering throughout the period of p 
gree in engineering. His scholarship level for 


cary 1X- yea 
essary а SIX-J :епсе 


f Bachelor of а pE 
for the com in the 


: "s. 0 
] scholarship requirements ps 


reparation or 


ET niof 
the junior and 5€ 


The School 


of Engineering 


years must be acceptable to both the School of Engineering and the Law 
School. During the junior and senior years he must complete: (1) the 
required courses in engineering, (2) the 28 credit hours of courses 
required in the first year of the Law School, and (3) such electives as 
he needs to satisfy the 144 credit-hour requirement for the degree in 
engineering. Upon the satisfactory completion of the senior year, the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering will be conferred. The 
Student will then continue his studies in the Law School; upon the satis 
factory completion of which the degree of Bachelor of Laws will be 
conferred. 

$ For detailed information the student should consult the deans of the 
School of Engineering and the Law School. 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 


The professional degree of Civil Engineer, Electrical Engineer, or Me- 
chanical Engineer may be conferred upon a gradute of the School of 
Engineering who has demonstrated his professional ability. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 

L Application may not be made sooner than three years after gradua- 
tion, and then only if the candidate has had responsible charge of engi- 
neering work. 

2. А detailed statement of the candidate’s experience, references, the 
degree sought, and the title of the thesis must be filed with the Dean 
eight months before the Commencement at which the degree is to be 
conferred. 


„Detailed information concerning the preparation of the thesis may be 
obtained from the Office of the Dean. 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
{William Paul Briggs, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 4 
Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Acting Dean of the School of Pharmacy 


Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

William Paul Briggs, M.S., 4djunct Professor of Pharmacy 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology 

Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Associate Professor of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German 

Asa Vernon Burdine, Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Economics 

Harold Clayton Kinner, B.S. in Phar., Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Law 

Leopold Henry Forster, Phar.G., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 

Emily Anna May Godfrey, B.S. in Ed., Instructor in Pharmacy 

Jane Gass, M.S., Instructor in Pharmacology and Pharmacognosy 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


James Johnson Durrett, M.S., Phar.G., M.D., Professorial Lecturer 0" 


Drug Control Problems 


Carson Peter Frailey, Phar.D., Professorial Lecturer on Industrial 


Pharmacy 
Warren Fales Draper, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer 


Health 
Frederick John Cullen, Phar.G., M.D., Pr ofessorial Lecturer 


Manufacture 


on Public 


on Drug 


* The President of the University, the Dean of the School, t 
the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, junct Professors, 
sors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors constitute the Faculty 

t On leave of absence 1946-47. 


Р КЕ 
he Registrar of the Universit?» 
Associate Prole 
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James Albert Horton, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Drug Trade 


Regulations 


John Christian Krantz, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on 
ceutical Research 


Justin Lawrence Powers, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Official Drug 


Standards 


George Clemens Ruhland, M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Hygiene and 


San; : 
oanitation 


Robert Lee Swain, Phar.D., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on 
porary Pharmacy 


scorge Potter Larrick, Professorial Lecturer оп Drug Contol 


COMMITTEES * 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Howard Br 


adbury 


Tue Dean’s COUNCIL} 
Charles Watson Bliven 
Charles Rudolph Naeser 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Chairman 
Lawson Edwin Yocum 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


In 1867 the foundation for the National College of Pharmacy 


by the Apoth 
College was 
affiliated with 

‘he School 


Pharmaceutical Education, 
The Sc 
Colleges 


The George Washington University. 


- of Pharmacy, 
/ Lh? > 
ash fe iti | 
only ; ington offers many opportunities for the study of | 
у are the facilities 
Stude S f | 
nt, but the School of Pharmacy is located only 


a few 

the A A : : а ic 
lish Pere Institute of Pharmacy building, in whic 

“hed a pha aceutic d . . 
Which | Pharmaceutical museum and library, and research laboratories 

ch hav - IY АЖ. ewe ; Б 

É ive brought to W asnington the outstanding men of the protession, 
wri Nia g 

* The President of t 


e all committees 
“lected by the Faculty, 


Augustus Carrier Taylor 


Ira Bowers Hansen 


lecaries’ Association of the District of Columbia. 
opened in 1872 and continued until 1906, when it became 


f › . . 1 . " ۰ 
of Pharmacy is accredited by the American Council on 
} : ‚ ^ MC Н 
hoo] of Pharmacy is a member of the American Association of 
harmacy. 
s of gove nent laboratories and libraries oper he 
$ government laboratories and libraries open to the 


blocks from 


h has been estab- 


he University and the Dean of the School of Pharmacy are members cx 


T 


Pharma- 


Contem- 


was laid 
The 


Not 
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REGULATIONS 
Students in the School of Pharmacy are subject to and are expected to 
familiarize themselves with the regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGIS- 
TRATION, FEES AND FINANCES as stated on pages 10—23, and the Univer- 
sity regulations stated on pages 35-41. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


Normal work for any year is that outlined under the head of “Curricu- 
lum Requirements”, below. A student who wishes to take more than the 
normal amount of work may do so only with the perniission of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarship, the members of which are guided in their decision 
by his scholastic record and the extent to which he is employed. A stu- 
dent on probation is limited in the amount of work he may carry. 


ATTENDANCE 


Except by special permission of the instructor, credit will not be given 
for any course if absences, including both lecture and laboratory, excee 
in number for each term the hours of credit for the term. 

Absence consists of being away from a lecture or à laboratory, 
after the lecture or laboratory has begun, or leaving before 


entering 
either is 


dismissed. 


EXAMINATIONS BEFORE STATE BOARDS OF PHARMACY 


To be eligible for examination before most state boards of pharmacy 


the applicant is required to present satisfactory evidence of college grad- 
uation and in addition must have had from one to four years of practica 
experience in a pharmacy where prescriptions are compounded. The 
student is not encouraged to undertake professional work while attempt 
ing a full course of study. A student who maintains a quality-point index 
of 2.00 or higher, may be granted permission by the Dean to acquire # 
limited amount of this professional experience by working in a pharmacy 
a full schedule. A student who falls below a quality-point 


while carrying 
ice his academic load, or to limit his 


index of 2.00 will be required to redu 
professional-experience time to less than twenty-four hours a week. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of 
Pharmacy, the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


and of computing scholarship is described ™ 


'The system of grading 
detail on pages 35 and 36. 
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In order to graduate, a student must have a general quality-point index 
of at least 2.00. In addition, he must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.50 in all pharmacy courses. 

Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or be placed on probation where he will remain as long as he fails 
to attain this index. 

Suspension.—A student who has a quality-point index below 1.00 or 
Who is placed on probation for a third term, whether successive or after 
an interval, will be suspended. A student who receives a grade of E or 
F in two courses in any one term will be suspended. v 
A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
ter an interval of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to 
the Dean of the School of Pharmacy that during his absence from the 

Jniversity he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit 


y readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not 
be readmitted, 


af 


The foregoing scholarship rules are applied to a student with a limited 
schedule only when he has undertaken a minimum of fifteen credit hours. 


CURRICULUM 


The laboratory method of teaching is used. Recitation classes are held 


In connection with each course in order to provide systematic drill in the 
Subjects, 


The curricul 


: um requirements include at least 126 credit hours. The 
following curri 


cula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


Freshman and Sophomore Years 


Courses Did. hrs. Lab. hrs. 


Credit hrs Clock hrs 


Courses in the Junior Col- | 
ege (see page 57) | 
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Junior Year: Fall Term 


Courses Did. hrs. Lab. hrs Credit hrs Clock hrs 
Chemistry 151.......... | 54 54 4 108 
Economics I..++++++++** BA c | osarete 3 | 54 
Pharmacy 105........,: 36 et ena 2 36 
Pharmacy 109.......... | 36 54 3 ) 
Physiology 11$.......... | П ЕВС SN 3 | 5 
Physiology 117..........] «o. | 54 I 54 

| 
| , | 6 

Total. +,” se 234 | 162 | 16 396 
| 


Junior Year: Winter Term 


| 
Bacteriology 112.......· | 54 72 4 126 
Chemistry 54 | 54 4 | 108 
Pharmacy 36 | 108 4 144 
Pharmacy 36 РАТУ 2 | 36 
Рһагтасу 36 54 3 | 90 
ا الا‎ | 
а. X. 2 e eesa | 216 | 288 17 504 
ees ks | \ 
Senior Year: Fall Term 
*Biochemistry 221........ 466 |... 2 36 
Pharmacy 103.......... 36 108 4 144 
Pharmacy 107.........: 18 ^. | 1.6.2.6, | I 18 
TON Pre ct 3 54 
72 54 5 126 
п? ЗБИРНО СИ 216 162 | 15 378 
s; - TERT, M E o S SIE ae 
arses, 10 


* With permission of the Dean, Biochemistry 221-22 may be replaced by other ¢ 
purposes of specialization. 
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Senior Year: Winter Term 


26 
Bacteriology 220...... 36 - 16 
*Biochemistry | 222....... 36 dischi. д 28 
Pharmacy 166.......... з 54 3 24 
Pharmacy Жы 36 o8 18 
Рһагтасу 176. Шо алаа ee м d | + 
Pharmacy ر ر‎ CV 36 ates! игү „ДИМ 
DRONE СТР ЖАЛА ЖЮ лок, ^ 36 
Elective Vh V ex aatis o чо que diee ве 

T 23 162 16 | 39% 

EMIL poe, ge 234 | 

à DU TI 
826 2 510 
Grand total...... 1674 1836 129 | 35 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 


J i i > graduate requirements of the 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requ І 


f Science in Pharmacy is 
chool of Pharmacy, the degree of Master of Science in Pharn с) 
conferred. 


DEFINITION OF THE MASTER’s W ORK 


T f s f Science i harmacy 
The study leading to the degree of Master of Science in P ) 


д 1 f aha Ei. f knowledge 
is а comprehensive Survey of one or more of the fi Ids of К і int 
: х ж. the stude 5 

embraced by Pharmacy. It isa continuation of the work of the stuc 
undergraduate m 


ajora Sag t C ance itl h 1: rl 
Jo n 1 invoive greater acquain е w 1 scholarly 
me thod, 


The Student must satisfy 
Preparation, 
( European ) 
essentia], 


know ledge 


certain minimum requirements as to previous 
i ili d z re 1odern foreign 
residence, ability to read an approved mod f ig 
urses taken; hese requirements, while 

language, and courses taken; but these req 1 


i i i зе; The student’s 
are regarded primarily as qualifying measures. The stuc 
of his field, 


of his Master’s 
involving special 
upon which the 
requirement may 
whose field 
aration, 


: : 1 by the results 

as demonstrated by his thesis and by the re ult 

i i ы! the amination 

examination (together with such other exami ations 
skills or techniques as may 


} h 


ре required), is the basis 


Master’s degree is conterred. The foreign language 


i Ity action in the instance of students 
be waived by faculty action in the insta 


1 ' squire h prep- 
ot study at the Master’s level may not require such prep 


* With permi 


ssio he D 
Purposes of mirc ag of the De 


on e an, Biochemistry 2 
alization, 


1 


2 may be replaced by other courses, for 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


RESIDENCE 


completion of a min- 


is required, i.e., 
is 


thirty credit hours of work including the thesis, which 
counted as the equivalent of six credit hours of course work. Summer 
term work may be counted in residence, but in no case may the period 
of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Not more than 
twelve credit hours (which must be approved in advance by the Dean of 
the School of Pharmacy) may be taken in another school or division of 
this University, and such work may not be counted toward both а 
degree in that school or division and the Master’s degree in the School 


of Pharmacy. 


An academic year of residence 


imum of 


AMOUNT oF WORK 

in his chosen field has been 
te his requirements, including the thesis, by а min- 
others are required to do additional work. 
dited toward the Master's degree. 
not be credited toward the 


A student whose previous preparation 
adequate may comple 
imum of thirty credit hours; 
First-group courses may not be cre 
Pharmacy courses numbered below 200 may 
Master's degree. 

ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


dmission requirements stated on page 16, the applicant 


In addition to а 
for admission to candidacy for the Master's degree must be approved by 
] by 


the appropriate representative of the department of Pharmacy anc 


the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


unsatisfactory may be sus 


лір is considered 
member under 


A student whose scholars! 
commendation of the staff 


pended by the Dean upon re 
whom the student is working. 


Tue Master's THESIS 


The thesis may be of a research, expository, critical, or creative type 
The main purpose of a Master’s thesis is to demonstrate the student's 
ability to make independent use of the information and training acquireé 
through his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his 
constructive powers in his chosen field. Registration for the thesis must 
be no later than the beginning of the final year of preparation, unless 
the professor in charge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning 
of the final term. The choice of the thesis subject must be approve by 
the professor in charge of the student’s field and recorded in the Office 


of the Registrar by the date announced in the University calendar. Reg- 
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istration for the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of three credit 
hours for two Successive terms. In exceptional cases, and with the 
approval of the professor in charge of the thesis, the student may reg- 
ister for the entire six credit hours during a single term. The type- 
written thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor 
in charge of the student's field and must be presented to the Dean by 
the student not later than the date announced in the University calendar. 
Requirements regarding the form of the thesis are stated on page 39, 
and additional information will be supplied by the Dean. 

Payment oí tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
Is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted with- 
out further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends 
*yond the two-year period the student must register for it again, and 
Pay tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


FiNAL EXAMINATION 


In addition to the Course examinations, the candidate must pass a final 


examination on the thesis and its related fields. This examination may 
© either written or oral at the discretion of the faculty. 

ы the thesis is submitted more than three years after the course 
quirements have been completed, a written examination covering the 
Student’s complete program of study will also be required. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 


He‏ ے 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor of Education 

Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for W omen 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

Sidney Barlett Hall, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., Professor of Education 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 

Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 

William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men 

Chester Winfield Holmes, Ed.D., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Benjamin Franklin Kyker, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Meredith Chester Wilson, B.S., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Ruth Coyner Little, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Lindley Hoag Dennis, A.M., Voc.Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 
cation 

Ray LaForest Hamon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economics 

Edwin Wallace Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Jenny Emsley Turnbull, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 

Dorothy Helene Veon, A.M., Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies 

Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
W отеп 

Margaret Olive Osborn, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics 

Virginia Loretta Dennis, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 


tion for Women 


* The President of the University, the Dean of the Sc 
Director of Admissions of the University, 
Assistant Professors, and Instructors constitute 
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hool, the Registrar of the University, the 
Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professor 
J " 


the Faculty. 
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Marjorie Tate, B.S., A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
for Women 

Charles Norval Cofer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 

Agnes Tweedie Beckwith, A.B., Ed.M., Lecturer in Education 

LuVerne Crabtree Walker, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Madaline Kinter Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Lecturer in Education 

Helen Barton Goodwin, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Blake Smith Root, B.S., A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Glenn Edward Barnett, Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Ruth Ann Wells, B.S., Associate in Home Economics 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 
John Kerr Rose, Ph.D., Research Associate in Education 
Francis James Brown, Ph.D., Research Associate in Education 
Conard August Larson, B.P.E., M.Ed., Ph.D., Research Associate in 
Education 


Howard Richmond Anderson, Ph.D., Research Associate in Education 


READING CLINIC 


Jane Frost Hilder, Director of the Clinic, Lecturer in Education 
Marion DeFries Hall, A.M., Assistant Director 
lary Hoskins Gatchell, A.M., Assistant 


COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dean's Couxci.f 
1947 


Burnice Herman Jarman 
Kathryn Mildred Towne 


Р 1948 1949 
tank Mark Weida Mitchell Dreese 
uth Harriet Atwell Helen Bennett Lawrence 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
The Dean of the School, Chairman 


Harold Griffith Sutton Frank Mark Weida 
vances Kirkpatrick Burnice Herman Jarman 
illiam Henry Myers Ruth Harriet Atwell 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
Charles Edward Bish, Chairman 


Willi 

illiam Henry Myers Helen Bennett Lawrence 
ыыы Ж ы Kathryn Mildred Towne 

Ыы . 
oficia e, President of the University and the Dean of the School of Education are members ex 


committee: . 
Elected by the Faculty 
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GENERAL IN FORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


epare teachers, super- 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to pr 
f educational service 


and administrators for the higher ranges o 
and to offer opportunities to teachers of experience to extend their 
The School includes the departments of Education, Physical 
It offers both graduate and under- 
f the University provide general 
ell-balanced pro- 


visors, 


education. 
Education, and Home Economics. 


graduate work. Other departments o 
education and subject-matter courses needed for a w 


gram of teacher education. 

The schedule of courses is 
full-time and part-time students. 
summer classes, teachers in the schools of 
complete all the requirements for a degre 
tions. 

In cooperation with the Un 
Economics offers a special program in dietetics 
Navy Nurses. Candidates are selected by the 
United States Navy. 


То help children and adults with re 
ostic reading clinic. 


nce of both 


arranged to meet the convenie 
and 


By attending evening, Saturday, 
Washington and vicinity may 
e without giving up their posi- 


ited States Navy, the Department of Home 
and related subjects for 


Nursing Corps of the 


ading difficulties, the School of Edu- 
cation operates a diagn 


REGULATIONS 


and are expected 
ADMISSION, 
1 the Unit- 


Students in the School of Education are subject to, 
to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning 
REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 10-23, апа 


versity regulations stated on pages 35-41. 


AMOUNT ОЕ WORK 


ate student is sixteen 
lex of 3.00 
More 


f 


am of work for an undergradu 
A student with a quality-point inc 
take nineteen hours. 
special permission © 


A normal progr 
or seventeen credit hours. 
with the Dean’s permission, 


or higher may, 
not be taken except by 


than nineteen hours may 
the Committee on Scholarship. 

For an employed student ten сге‹ 
A student with a quality-point index of 
erm may be permitted by the Dean to t 


lit hours constitute a normal pro- 
3.00 or higher for the 


gram. 

preceding t ake twelve or thirteen 
credit hours. 

graduate student twelve c 


An employed student may 


redit hours, exclusive of the thesis 
not take more 


For a 
constitute a normal program. 
than nine credit hours. 
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THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements of 
the School of Education, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education, 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor of Science in Phys- 
ical Education is conferred. 

The program of work of each student must be approved by a Faculty 
adviser. Since each student’s program of work will be defined by his 
Particular needs, it is important that the student have a clear conception 
of his major interest in education, and also that he be familiar with the 


teaching-certificate requirements in the locality in which he expects to 
teach, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 
RESIDENCE 
For full details concerning continuous registration, see page 35. 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 35 and 36. 


n order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.00, 


Probation, —An undergraduate student who fails to maintain a quality- 


point index of at least 2.00 will be placed on probation. A student re- 
mains оп probation as long as his quality-point index is below 2.00, or 
until his 


Probation is removed by the Committee on Scholarship. 
Usbension.—An undergraduate student who fails to pass (i.e, who 
receives a grade of E or F) in half or more than half of his work, based 
Оп a minimum of sixteen credit hours, will be suspended. 
student who has been suspended for poor scholarship may within 
days appeal his case to the Committee on Scholarship through the 
l E If the Case appears to be remediable and the student appears 
im p Nem in his scholarship thereafter, the Committee may readmit 
m pro ation. A student who has been denied readmission on proba- 
dni: petition the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean for 
S m after the lapse of a calendar year. A student who has been 
Pended twice will not be readmitted. 


ten 


CuRRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
In any of 


: the following curricula at least thirty credit hours must 
Consist of соц 


rses numbered above 100. 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education 


Programs of study depend upon the teaching certificate desired and 
must be approved by a Faculty adviser. The minimum degree require- 
ment of 126 credit hours, in addition to required Physical Education, 
must include prescribed general education courses (see D-1 curriculum 
in the Junior College, p. 57), teaching field preparation, and profes- 
sional courses. Normally, all of the required general education courses 
and part of the teaching-field preparation are completed in the Junior 


College. The remaining requirements to be completed in the School 
of Education must include: 
Credit 
Hours 
Learning and Teaching (Education 109-10) 6 
Society and the School (Education 121-22 6 
Common Teaching Skills (Education 131)... 3 
Special Methods этү ee ee ee COE A а. oh! Г 
Observation and Practice Teaching (Education 133-34) -- ennt 6 
Teaching field courses which combined with those completed in the 
paure om 42 to 57 


Junior College total...... eee ttr oe } 


pattern of work for the 


In accordance with the foregoing general 
preparing to teach 


degree, programs of study are available for candidates 
in the following fields: English, speech, social studies, history, geography, 
general science, biology, chemistry, physics, mathematics, French, German, 
Spanish, business education, art, and elementary school. Addi- 


Latin, 
these programs may be obtained by writ- 


tional information concerning 
ing to the Dean. 

Normal School Students.—Students from approved normal schools are 
granted such advanced standing as their credentials warrant. Their 
unfinished requirements are determined by the Dean. 


Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
The curriculum leading to this degree is designed to prepare young 
of home-making. The program 


women for the important responsibility 
Each student 


rer, to meet special requirements. 


can be adapted, howev 
assistance of a Faculty adviser in the 


will plan her work with the 
Department of Home Economics. 


GENERAL HOME-MAKING COURSE 


Credit Е E Credit 

JUNIOR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR Hours 

Home Economics 53........···* 3 Home Economics 152.. 3 
Home Economics 72..... «e 3 Home Economics 171.. 3 
Home Economics 102........... 3 Home Economics 181.. 3 
Home Economics 123......· 3 Home Economics 192... 3 
3 Home Ec 6 

Psychol 3 

Electives....++sseeeeeeees 9 

30 


Total.....- eer rrr 
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Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Men 


DUAL-MAJOR TEACHER’S COURSE 
The minimum requirements for this degree are twenty-three credit 
hours in physical education, nineteen credit hours in education, eighteen 


Credit hours in a subject-matter group, and six credit hours of electives, 
distributed as follows: 


Credit » Credit 
JUNIOR YEAR Tnm SENIOR YEAR Hours 
Education МИЗ, enini eroe 6 Education 131.... 3 
;Qucation electives. . 4 Education 133-34. .... 6 
physical Education 102.......... 2 Physical Education 131... 3 
Physical Ed : a ч тыу рея Фес? 8 
x ical Education 103.......... 2 Physical jucation elective 
уса! Education 107... ум Electives. CES лли. сы 13 
Ysical Education 113-14... 4 771 
sical Education 138.......... 2 AT ре Iu He Ra oro 33 
E 11 
Pottd oid; 32342994 . 55424. 3 


SINGLE-MAJOR TEACHER'S COURSE 
i The minimum requirements for this degree are thirty-one credit 
iurs in physical education, nineteen credit hours in education, and six- 
teen credit hours of electives, distributed as follows: 


` Cr Credit 


Е JUNIOR YEAR H SENIOR YEAR mene 
s uCation IEEE LI. asd, 24 Education 131 3 
;cucation electives 4 Education 133 » 6 
lYsical Education 102 2 Physical Education 109 2 
Пуѕіса| Education 10941 39505. 2 Physical Education 125 3 
1Ysic. “ducati } | 1 t 1 1 
>} ysical Education 107.......... 2 Phys Education 131.. 3 
p ysical Education 113 OE eet n; 4 P І Ed 146 3 
Physical Edncas; : А 
Ca! Education 115-16....... 4 a ae 13 
Yysical Education TOM SO женди 4 س‎ 
X YSICal Education 138.......... 2 т 33 
КЧТ; н 1 
Total 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Women 
The mir 
distributed 


umum requirements for this degree are sixty-six credit hours, 
as follows: 


JUNIOR YEAR 


6 

6 

SICZ 4 

E s ation 132, 140..... 4 
Ubije : <» ^ : 
Ject-matter field or electives... 
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prepare herself to teach another subject in 
for women may do so by choosing her 
atter field with the advice of the Dean 
pleted in the Junior 


The student desiring to 
addition to physical education 
elective hours from one subject-m 
of the School of Education. Relevant work com 
College may be counted in this subject-matter field. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


of the graduate requirements of 


Upon the satisfactory completion 
of Arts in Education 


the School of Education, the degree of Master 
is conferred. This is a professional degree, designed to prepare the 
student for some particular type of educational service. The program 
of studies leading to the degree will be selected by the candidate and his 
adviser from the various related departments of the University to give 
the student an adequate background in his chosen vocational field. For 
school or junior high school teacher this will ordi- 


the prospective high 
in the subject which he is planning to teach as well 


narily include study 
as in the field of education. 

In accordance with the foregoing general pattern of work, graduate 
programs of study are available in early childhood education, elementary 
education in the intermediate grades, elementary school administration, 
ducation, adult education, and the various teach- 
Programs of work for teachers-in- 
for students without teaching expe- 
may be ob- 


guidance, agricultural e 
ing fields in secondary education. 
service are differentiated from those 
rience. Additional information concerning these programs 
tained by writing to the Dean. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


In addition to admission requirements stated on pages 16 and 17, the 
admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree must (1) 
ality-point index of at least 2.50, (2) have 
‚ and (3) be in possession of 
r-than-average success as 4 
admin- 


applicant for 
have a general undergraduate qu 
demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching 
personality traits that give promise of bette 
teacher. Those desiring to prepare for positions in guidance or 
istration must have had at least two years of successful teaching expe- 
rience. Candidates who have had no professional courses must satisfac- 
torily complete 12 credit hours of undergraduate professional courses, 
including Observation and Practice Teaching, in addition to graduate 


course requirements. 


ApvANCED STANDING 


Graduate work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
Master’s degree, but a minimum of thirty 


may be credited toward the 
credit hours must be completed at The George Washington University: 


The School of Education 


Advanced courses completed in excess of the requirements, for the 
Bachelor's degree in this University may be credited toward the Master's 
degree to the extent of twelve credit hours, provided the work fits in 
With the student's plan of specialization and is approved in writing by 
the Dean before being undertaken. 

Work completed more than three years prior to registration for the 

aster's degree at this University will be credited only after the candi- 
date has satisfied the department concerned that he is proficient in the 
Subject matter of the courses offered for credit. Such proficiency may 
* determined by examination or by other means. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
RESIDENCE 


À candidate must pass in resident study at this University at least 
two terms, or one term and two six-week summer sessions, or four 
six-week summer sessions. 


PLANS or STUDY 


Two plans of study lead to the degree of Master of Arts. Plan І 
Tequires a minimum of 30 hours of graduate credit, including a thesis 
Каттуїпр 6 hours of graduate credit. Plan 2 requires a minimum of 33 
Ours of graduate credit, including a course in Educational Research 

ethods and Procedures carrying 3 hours of graduate credit. 


SELECTION OF COURSES 


Programs of study under Plan r must include a minimum of 12 credit 
Ours from third group courses in addition to the thesis. Under Plan 2 
minimum of 18 credit hours, in addition to the course in Educational 
esearch Methods and Procedures, must be from third group courses. 
rograms of study must include a minimum of 12 credit hours from 
rses offered in the Department of Education. 


8 *n programs of study include additional academic preparation in 
ne or 


bined m 
the B 


a 


соц 


More teaching fields, undergraduate and graduate courses com- 
ust be at least equivalent to the undergraduate requirements of 
achelor of Arts degree in the teaching field concerned. 


Tue THESIS 


ice “apn required under Plan I must conform to standards pre- 

may b y the Committee on Theses. А statement of these standards 
* obtained at the Office of the Dean. 

advise thesis subject must be approved in writing by the candidate’s 
T and recorded in the Office of the Registrar by the date an- 
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nounced in the University calendar. One typewritten original and three 


legible and complete carbon copies of the thesis in its final form must be 
presented to the Dean by the candidate not later than the date an- 
nounced in the University calendar. Requirements regarding the form 
of the thesis are stated on page 39, and additional information will be 


supplied by the Dean. 
Payment of tuition fo 
academic year of registration, 
of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 
‚ an additional successive academic year may 
If the preparation of the thesis extends 
it must be registered for again, and tuition 


r the thesis will entitle the candidate, during the 
to the advice and direction of the member 
In case a thesis is 
unfinished be granted with- 
out further tuition payment. 
beyond the two-year period, 
paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


aminations, the candidate must pass a pro- 


In addition to the course ex 
ation which shall take into account his 


fessional comprehensive examin 
area of specialization. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


A candidate entering the School of Education from the Junior College 
(or with equivalent preparation) may choose a three-year program lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Education 
to be conferred simultaneously. 'The first year of this combined pro- 


will be devoted to teaching-field preparation; the work of the 
ichelor of Arts junior-year professional 


dit hours of graduate courses; that 
undergraduate professional 


gram 
second year will include the B: 


courses and a maximum of 18 cre 
of the third and final year, senior-year 
courses and the remaining graduate courses needed for the Master's 
degree. Observation and Practice Teaching to be elected in the fifth 
not be taken for graduate credit. A quality-point index of 
at least 2.50 must be attained before beginning the work of the senior 
year and the program must meet all the requirements of the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and the Master of Arts in Education. 


year may 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


irements for the degree of Doctor of Education cannot be 
consist in general of at least two full 
aster of Arts in Education Of 
lesigned to prepare students 
he teaching of education in 
he teaching of an academic subject in schools 
pes of educational service. The work 18 


The requ 
stated in credit hours, but they 
ork beyond the degree of M 
The programs of study are « 


years of w 
the equivalent. 


for administrative or supervisory positions, t 


normal schools or colleges, t 
or colleges, or for specialized ty 
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given a practical rather than a theoretical bent, and emphasizes the mas- 
tery and application of subject matter, both in the study requirements 
and in the thesis. Special emphasis is placed upon the professional suc- 
cess of the candidate. 

The candidate’s program of study largely depends upon his previous 
educational background and his professional objective. Opportunities 
are provided for study leading to the following professional objectives: 
school superintendent, secondary school principal, supervisor, director of 
guidance, director of curriculum development, professor of education, and 
specialist in educational research. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT 


The candidate for the degree of Doctor of Education must have com- 
Pleted (1) graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective, equivalent 
to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education in The 
George Washington University, and (2) at least three years of suc- 
cessful educational experience. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


To be admitted to candidacy for the degree the applicant must be 
accepted by the Faculty of the School of Education on the basis of an 
examination conducted by a committee appointed by the Dean. This 
*Xamination will usually include the following: (1) a written examination 
involving problems related to the applicant's background; (2) a scholas- 
tic-aptitude test; (3) an oral examination. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


If the applicant is accepted as a candidate, his consultative committee 
ЇЇ counsel the candidate and guide his work. 
1e consultative committee, in cooperation with the candidate, will 
(1) determine the candidate’s fields of study, in each of which the candi- 
ate must pass a written examination at least eight months before he 
vn гган ог the degree ; (2) formulate a list of Seg n require- 
“меда of readings that will assist him in preparing for these exam- 
5; and (3) designate the tools of investigation that will be needed 
RUN 2 Mate in the prosecution of his study. These tools may include 
lits o ore foreign languages, statistical methods, historical criticism, or 
rs considered essential by the committee. An examination in the 


too] i і | | 
s h designated must be passed by the candidate before he takes his com- 
hensive examination. 


wi 


p 


Tue THESIS 


W ^ à ‹ à 
edi hen the candidate has satisfied the requirements of his consultative 
Mittee, the committee is dissolved. A member of the faculty, in whose 
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field the topic of the thesis’ falls, is then appointed to serve as the candi- 
date’s adviser on his thesis and in his field of specialization, and to rec- 
ommend him to the Dean for the final oral examination when, in his 
judgment, the candidate’s thesis is acceptable. 

Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the candi- 
date shall submit to the Dean of the School of Education four copies of 
his thesis—one typewritten original and three legible and complete carbon 
official thesis paper—and also a typewritten summary of 
Requirements re- 
additional in- 


copies, on 
the thesis consisting of not more than 2,500 words. 
garding the form of the thesis are stated on page 39, and 
formation will be supplied by the Dean. 

The successful candidate is required, before receiving his degree, 
a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his thesis. 


to 


pay 
Tue FINAL EXAMINATION 


At least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred the candidate 
an oral examination on his thesis and on his field of specializa- 
Faculty appointed by the Dean, supple- 
the 


must pass 
tion before a committee of the 
two experts from outside the University appointed by 
This examination is open to the public and all are privileged 
The Dean, or a member of the Faculty desig- 


mented by 
President. 
to question the candidate. 
nated by him, will preside at this examination. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. à 
tWilliam Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the School of Govern- 
ment 


Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Acting Dean of the School of Government 


John Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy 
Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting and 
Business Administration 
Imer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History 
arren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics 
arold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance 
Villiam Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
alph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting and Business 
Administration 
A" ood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 
John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.].D., Professor of Political Science 
ohn Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
“ames Christopher Corliss, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Inter-American 
Economics 
tHenry Furness Hubbard, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Psychology 
erhard Colm, Dr. rer. pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
rthur Smithies, LL.B., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
uis Siegfried Quintanilla, L.-és-L., Diplómé, Ph.D., Professorial Lec- 
turer in Political Science 
dward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Finance 
ward Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American 
Diplomatic History 
onald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics 
“dwin Wallace Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
°rothy Jeanne Morrow, M.S., Assistant Professor of Statistics 


“a 


p " 
of iret President of the University, the Dean and Assistant Dean of the en би арими 
апі Associate Р the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Adjunct ofessors, 
» ages Tofessors constitute the Faculty, 
* of absence 1946 47. 
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Orton Wells Boyd, A.M., C.P.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph.D., Lecturer on Accounting 

Solomon Kullback, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 

Robert Carnell Sampson, A.M., Lecturer on Public 
istration 

Jacob Louis Mosak, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 

Allen Dailey Manvel, A.B., Lecturer on Public Administration 


Personnel Admin- 


COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dean’s COUNCIL} 


1947 
Ralph Dale Kennedy 
Richard Norman Owens 
1949 
Thelma Hunt 
Dorothy Jeanne Morrow 


1948 
John Donaldson 
Frank Mark Weida 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


The Dean of the School, Chairman 


Harold Griffith Sutton, Secretary 
Ralph Dale Kennedy Arthur Edward Burns 


Donald Stevenson Watson Frank Mark Weida 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
Washington University School of Jurisprudence and 
Diplomacy existed from 1898 to 1913, when it was discontinued as 4 
separate school. The courses were given, however, in Columbian College 
until September 1928, when training in foreign service and governmental 
established as a separate branch under 


The George 


theory and administration was re 
the School of Government. 

It is the purpose of the 
the responsibilities under the Constitu 
conduct of public office—domestic and foreign. 
le course but through a curriculum which correl 


School to give the student an understanding of 
tion of the United States in the 
This can be accomplished 
not through any sing ates 
social, economic, political, historical, and psy "hological studies. 

The courses in Public Administration train in the theory of and prac 


tice in local, state, and national positions. The courses in Foreign А!- 


ity and the Dean of the School of Government are members € 


* The President of the Univers 
offi of all committees 
1 Elected by the Faculty. 
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fairs train the student for the many opportunities offered in the foreign 
fields to carry out the ideals for which America stands, not only in gov- 
trnmental work but in the much wider field of foreign trade as con- 
ducted by private enterprise in all parts of the world. This training fits 
the student especially to assist American citizens who have occasion to 
travel or to do business abroad, to understand their reciprocal rights and 
duties, and to protect them in these rights without infringing upon the 
rights of others, as well as to collect and report information concerning 
Commercial conditions and opportunities abroad. ‘The student thus gains 
ап insight into international affairs from both the American and the 


9reign point of view, with a resultant broader understanding of economic 
and political problems. 


REGULATIONS 
y H 0 М Y 
Students in the School of Government are subject to, and are expected 
t 7 HER. 4 А . 
0 familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, 
EGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES as stated on pages 10-23, and the 


i ai 
niversity regulations stated on pages 35-41. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


i A full-time student not on probation may take ordinarily not more 
lan sev 1 2 
in seventeen credit hours. A student employed more than twenty-four 


10 - Dg М А 
urs a week, who is not on probation, may take not more than ten 
Credit hours, 


A full-time 
or higher 
graduate 
Quality-po 


undergraduate student whose quality-point index is 3.50 
may take not more than nineteen credit hours. An under- 
Student employed more than twenty-four hours a week, whose 
int index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to twelve credit hours. 


Except; x : а 
XCeptions to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 


‘he Student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
ch 'S registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in 

ar, af . А А v 4 : 
Ee before Provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 


e 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
A student w 


= ho holds an Associate in Arts degree from the Junior Col- 
“ge or the ес 


tégistered на from another accredited institution, and who has 
egistrar ху men of one of the prescribed curricula at the Office х е 
credit thy nap as a junior. A student who has completed thirty 
Who has js : e School of ( 'overnment is classed " a senior. A scugént 
and who 995 completed the work for the Bachelor's degree, 
as registered his choice of one of the prescribed fields of study 


at the ч А s м 
Office of the Registrar, is classed as a master in course. 


a 


—— ae 


— — 


5 
— 


non 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 
apacity, 


Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated c 
rmitted 


al interest in the subject matter of a course, may be pe 
the personal direction of an 


he division in which the sub- 
e specific course-credits 


with speci 
to undertake independent study under 
instructor, in accordance with the rules of t 


Credit under this plan is limited to th 


ject falls. 
s of instruction in this CATALOGUE. 


as designated in the list of course 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


tory completion of the undergraduate requirements 


of the School of Government, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 
designation of the major field of study, is conferred. 
Administration, Foreign 


Upon the satisfac 


ernment, with a 
The major fields are Accounting, Business 
Affairs, and Statistics. 

Students who have a special need for integrating courses from several 
departments or from more than one major field may request approval, 
by a faculty committee, of a special major program. The same rules 
and regulations will apply as in the regularly offered majors. 

A student who has completed the required Junior College work and 
thirty hours in the School of Government, with a quality-point index © 
2.00 or higher, in any of the undergraduate curricula, may be admitte 
to the Law School, and upon completing the work of the first year in 
law with an average of C or higher, may upon recommendation of the 
Dean of the Law School, be granted the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 


t. Students who intend to follow this plan must signify their 


Governmen 
School of Government and à 


intention in advance with the Dean of the 
courses must be approved. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
detail on pages 35 and 36. 
a student must have the following: (1) 4 


In order to graduate, а 
quality-point index in all of his work of at least 2.00, and (2) a quality- 
point index of at least 2.50 in his major, normally forty-five to forty- 


eight credit hours in work of the third and fourth years. 
Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
2.00, or be placed on probation, where he will remain as long as his 
quality-point index is below 2.00. 
Suspension —A student who has a quality-point index below 1.00 of 
who is placed on probation for a third term, whether successive or afte! 


an interval, will be suspended. 
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For the Purpose of these rules, the summer sessions are considered a 
term, 

A Student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
ыр an interval of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to 
the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing that during his 


absence from the 


| University he has so conducted himself аз to indicate 
th 


at he will profit by readmission. A student suspended twice for poor 
scholarship will not be readmitted. 


a student with a limited schedule is affected by the foregoing scholar- 
Мир rules only when he has undertaken fifteen credit hours. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


For recommendation for graduation the School of Government re- 
Wires, in addition to the appropriate Junior College work (see page 17 
and curricula on page 59), a minimum of sixty credit hours during the 
Junior and senior college years, as set forth in one of the following 


Curricula, 
к Foreign Affairs Hs lit 
ET 181-82. . „International Economics .................... - RS E. ` 
Hi FiT'or112.Economic Geography ....<..ccsccocscovecccecceccccsce 3 
Pol. g 91-82. ... Diplomatic History of the Ut 6 
as 171... , International Politics and Or ^ У - 3 
in 9C. 181-82. International Law...................... k 6 
e E \dvanced Composition and Conversation....... ee). 
Elect Option To be selected from one of the following groups 18 
5... (To be selected with the approval of the adviser) ; 12 
5, МРЕСТИ му е Gea seme шой . бо 


Gr = : 
oup I—Political Relations 


olitical Geography. 


H; oe 5 ME à por E : 
and TO 130) Nationalism, (141) Africa and Europe in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries, (142) Asia and the Western World in the Nineteenth 


entieth Centuries, (144) World Affairs, 1919-1947, 

I àr and Reconstruction. 

Otical Scienc EF 

The clence.— (111-12) The 

and (у, (130) Maritime Law, 
Tganization. 


(148) The Second 


Governments of Europe, 


(117) Political 
(172) Postwar Problems of Interr 


1ational Politics 


Group ПЕ, 


conomic Relations 


Aig lines Administration —( 185-86) Railroad Transportation, (186) Motor, 
- ater Transportation. 

Foreign mics —(t01) Economic Theory, (121-22) Money and Banking, (126) 

A .“xchange and International Finance, (166) Comparative Systems of 

eform, (183) Tariffs and Commercial Treaties, (184) The New 

"onomic Policies, (190) International Economic Reconstruction. 


SS ee eee 


ЕУ 


— M 


ty nin ners 
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Geography.—(111-12) Economic Geography. 

History.—(147) Economic History of Europe. 

Statistics.—(100) Intermediate Statistics, (115-16) Principles of Statistical 
Methods. 

Group III—Area or Regional Interests 

Economics.—(185-86) Economic History and Problems of South America, 
(187-88) Economic History and Problems of the Caribbean Area, (191-92) 
Contemporary Banking, Currency, and Exchange in Latin America. 

Geography.—(101) Anglo-America, (102) Latin America, (105) Northwest 
Europe, (106) Mediterranean Area, (107) Eastern and Southern Asia, (108) 
Southwestern Asia and the Soviet Union. 

History.—(143) Modern Europe, 1815-1914, (144) Europe since 1914, (149) 
European Diplomatic History, (151-52) English History, (161-62) Hispanic 
American Civilization, (165) The United States and Latin America, (167-68) 
ati nerican and Inter-American Problems. 

Political Science.—(114) The Soviet Union, (175) International Politics in 
the Western Hemisphere, (176) Current Trends in Latin American Politics and 
Government, (192) The Near East: Politics and Government, (193) Far 
Eastern Governments: China, India, Japan, and Colonial Dependencies, (194 
Far Eastern Politics: Contemporary international Relations in the Pacific Area. 


Accounting суй 
Bus, Adm. 115...... 3usiness Finance 3 
Bus. Adm. Cost Accounting. . 3 
Bus. Adm. Accounting... vies Ga kite mee 6 
Виз. Adm. nancial Statements....... " 
Bus. Adm. 
Bus. / 
Econ. 121-22........Money and Banking. . ccc eee roro eee reo ноа, ее 
Pol. $ . 129.Commercial Law........ n n n n 
Curriculum Electives.(To be selected from the following group) 
САЛ, С ӨРҮС? ҮЧ Ё (To be selected with the approval of the adviser).... 15 
— 
ROGER: uv er Sales ques s aT NOTER 60 


Curriculum Electives 
Business Administration—(101) Business Organization and Combination, 
(102) Busir Management, (128) Insurance, (131) Budgetary Administra- 
tian, (158) Federal Taxation, (160) Federal Accounting, (171) Marketing. 
Statistics.—(100) Intermediate Statistics. 


Business Administration 


Заз. Adm. IOI......-.- Business Organization and Combi 
Bus. Adm. 115........ Business Finance........ ee 
Bus. Adm. 


Bus. Adm. 1 
Виз. Adm. 0 
3us, Adm. 3 
Jus. Adm. 3 
Econ. 121-22......... ney and il 6 
Pol. Sc. 127, 128...... Commercial Law.......... ennt 6 
Curriculum Electives. . . (To be selected from the following group) .......* 2 
Electives ....... (To be selected with the approval of the adviser). 15 
v 

60 


"otio QU AIV COOL ce UVP S. Uv oov 


—— 
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Curriculum Electives 


Business Administration—(121) Bank Management, (127) Business 


Casting, (145) Cost Accounting, (151-52) Advanced Accounting, 


Fore- 
(155) 


nalysis of Financial Statements, (158) Federal Taxation, (172) Marketing 


roblems, ‚ (177-78) Problems of Retailing, (182) Public Utilities. 
Economics.—( 101) Economic Theory. 
Statistics — (115-16) Principles of Statistical Methods. 


А Statistics 

Slat, 115-16... „Principles of Statistical Мегћойз..................... 
О TIEN Analysis of Variance 

gat. 118,....., Correlation û 

quat. 155-56. .. . Mathematical 

Stat, 157 


Grou pI 


Business Administration—(101) Business Organization and Comb 
xu Business Forecasting, (151-52) Advanced Accounting, (182) 
Мшез, (185) Railroad Transportation, (186) Motor, Air, and Water 
Portation, 


“сопот ics 


—(101) Economic Theory, (105) Economic Fluctuations, 
nd Bankir 


ris , 7 40) Occupational Trends, (141) Labor Ес 
(2 Money and Banking, (149) Occu ‚ (141) L 
Em) Public Finance and Taxation, (181-82) International 
PPatistics —To be selected with the approval of the adviser. 

Group TI 

Psychol 


£Y.—(121) Educational Psychology, (125) C 


Job “An ) ; 

viu] a s and Job Information, (131) Psychologi 
in Es Psychological Testing, (191) Experimental Psy 
— ePerimental Psychol gy. 


Matistics —'To be selected with the approval of the adviser. 
PI 


Group [II 


Credit 
Hours 


eee Ө 


(127) 
Indi- 


-(107) Evolution, (127-28) Genetics, (137-38) General Physiology. 


ganic Analy : 


Mathematic 


(132) Differ —(125) Advanced Algebra, 
(ца) Di er ntial Equations, (139) Advance 
dein 
М Casu rements, 
‘ tatistics То t 


е selected with the approval of the adviser, 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A Student de 
tion as the 


^ x relieved 
ify f 


Advanced Quantitative Analysis, (156) Qualitative Or- 


143-44) Modern Experimental Physics, (155) Advanced Physical 


siring to omit a required course may take such examina- 
department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may 
of the curriculum requirement in that subject and may qual- 
Zistration in ari advanced course. Passing of this examination 
€ntitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. 
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A student desiring to take such examinations should make the request 
of the Dean and pay the required fee. 

The candidate for the Master’s degree who is deficient in under- 
graduate preparation may take a comprehensive examination on his under- 
graduate major field. Passing of this examination entitles the student 
to admission without taking specific courses to make up his deficiencies. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requirements of the 
School of Government, the degree of Master of Arts in Government, 
with a designation of the major field of study, is conferred. The major 
fields are Accounting, Business Administration, Business and Govern- 
ment Statistics, Foreign Affairs, Government and Economic Policy, Pub- 
lic Administration, Public Personnel Administration, and Occupational 
Counseling. 

Students who have a special need for integrating courses from two 
or more of the major fields of concentration for the Master's degree 
may request approval, by a faculty committee, of a special major pro- 
gram. All rules and regulations for the Master's degree will apply t? 
such special programs. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student is formally recognized as a candidate for the Master's dê- 
gree only when his application for candidacy has been approved by the 
Dean. Application is made on a form obtainable at the Office of the 
Registrar. 

Before being admitted to candidacy for the major in Foreign Affairs 
the student must show a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriaté 
language department) of at least one modern foreign language, to Ї 
approved by the Dean. Examinations in modern foreign languages will 
be given on the dates specified in the University calendar. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


A minimum of thirty credit hours of work, as outlined in the curricula 
on pages 131-33, must be completed successfully. Variations from these 
curricula require the permission of the Dean. 

No more than twelve credit hours of work may be taken in anothef 
professional school, and work so taken cannot be counted toward degree 
in both schools. No part of the minimum requirement may be taken n 
any other institution. 

А second-group course (numbered 101-200), taken either in the under- 
graduate or graduate years, may be counted toward the Master's degree 
only when registration for advanced credit has been approved at Ё 5 


The School of Government 


beginning of the course by the Dean and by the officer of instruction, and 
provided that the student has done such extra work in the course as may 
by prescribed by the instructor. 

Work completed more than three years prior to registration for the 
Master’s degree will be counted only if the candidate successfully passes 
an examination on the subject matter of the work offered for credit. 

In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a com 
Prehensive written examination in his major field. An oral examination 
оп his thesis may also be required. 

No work counted toward a Bachelor’s degree may be counted toward 
a Master’s degree. 

A student working toward the Master’s degree and at the same time 
completing an undergraduate major must have a quality-point index of 
2.50 or higher in the courses undertaken as part of his undergraduate- 
Major program. 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master's degree will be assisted to plan 
his Program so that he can qualify for admission to candidacy for the 

Octorate. 


RESIDENCE 


T ۰ . . . . . М 
Я No credit is granted for work done in absentia, i.e., without formal 
Instruction, except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia 
With the permission of the department concerned. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
А student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by the 
fan. Regarding the system of grading, see pages 35 and 36. 
CunRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


die sormal program includes a minimum of twenty-four credit hours 
i vet and the thesis (six credit hours), to be selected from the 
may be сеа under the chosen major field, and such other courses as 
advise, necessary. АП programs must be approved by the Faculty 

Ser and the Dean (see requirements for the degree, pages 134-39). 


Foreign Affairs 


E ed . .... Theories of International Economics 
Econ. tack, . ...The Balance of International Pay ments 
Econ. nd Research in International Economics 2. 
Econ. 287-88. -Public and Private Finance in Latin America 
Eau n . Economic Problems of Latin America _ 

* 289.......... Problems in International Financial Policy 


Econ, 290.. 


Econ, .Problems in International Economic Policy 


2 * s . . . 
292. . . International Economic Organization 


ON 


کے 
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inar in Modern European History 
tic History of the United 


Hist, 281-82.........* ninar in the Diplom: 


*Pol. 7 International Political Org nization 

Pol. 7 Population and World Politics 

Pol 7 Internationai Administration 

*Pol. 7 Objectives and Methods of Foreign 


Policy 

Latin American Politics and Government 
.Seminar: International Law and Relations 
Seminar: International Politics in the Pacific Area 
Seminar: Governments in the Pacific Area 


*Pol. Sc. 299-300..... Thesis 

UNDERGRADUATE PREREQUISITE 
A Bachelor’s degree with a major in Foreign Affairs, or the equivalent, is re 
(See “Foreign Affairs”, pages 131 and 132.) 


Government and Economic Policy 


zoe Es History and Literature of Economic Thought 
a3 RET Contemporary Economic Theory 

6 'Theory of Employment and Income 
Economic Stabilization Policies 

Labor and Social Economics 

Labor Relations 

Problems of Fiscal Policy 

Theory of Economic Policy 

Institutional Framework of Economic Policy 
Interest Groups and Economic Policy 
l'hesis (School of Government majors) 


оо 
= 

1 
ә 


t2 


JI MI 


UNDERGRADUATE PREREQUISITE 

A Bachelor's degree with a major in Economics and the following courses, Of 
the equivalent, is required. 

Economics.—(101) Economic Theory, 


22) Money and Banking, (161-62) Public 


(105) Economic Fluctuations, (12% 
i (165) Gov 


22 inance and Taxation, 
ernment Control of Economic Activity. 
Political Science —(121-22) The Constitution of the United States. 
Statistics —(115-16) Principles of Statistical Methods. 
(See requirements for admission, page 17.) 


Public Administration 


Economic Stabilization Policies 
Adi ween 2 Labor Relations 

Theory of Economic Policy 
Institutional Framework of I 
Interest Groups and Economic Policy 
Proseminar: Legislative Organization 


"conomic Policy 


Seminar 


* Required of all students selecting this major field 


The School of Government 


D, ' 7 "ИГ 
Pol. Sc, ee Personnel Management and General Adminis- 
traticn in the Operating Agency 


Pol, S .Functions of a Departmental Personnel Office 
Pol. 5 Supervision and Personnel Management 
et 5 qc еә Гһе Employee and Public Service i regs 
a BC. АЛД, «ьам гәч Seminar: Proble ms of Gov rental Organization 
b ;ol. OT C NUTS Seminar Governmental Budgeting 

Pol. Sc. 253.........Seminar: Budgetary Controls of Government 
ер.) с ; Management eM н 
Ru Sc. 255-56. Seminar: Federal Inter-bureau Relationships 

ol. Sc. 299-300..... Thesis 


UNDERGRADUATE PREREQUISITE 


A Bachelor’s degree with a major :n Political Science and the following courses, 
Or the equivalent. is required, 
Business Administration.—(101) Business Organization and Combination. 
Economics —( 161-62) Public Finance and Taxation 
; Political Science.—(117) Political Theory, (121-22 The Constitution of the 
nited States, (151) Public Administration. 
Statistics —(115-16) Principles of Statistical Methods. 
(See requirements for admission, р; 


Business and Government Statistics 


estatisti о Фо», Design of Experiments... . cec een 3 
au С. ТРЕКОМ Theory of Estimation and Testing Hypotheses 3 
eneatistics 203-4...... The Theory of Есопоштеїгїсз............... 6 
Statistics 200-100. . ,, 1heSi8: « ve эллез» ооо сес: 22.125 tite $ 9 


Twelv ES zs 
elve hours to be selected from graduate courses offered in the departments 


Business : 
business Administration, Economics, Mathematics, Political Science, and 
latistics, 


of 


UNDERGRADUATE PREREQUISITE 


A Rachel,’ А | 4 aN ө > А 
E «qr nelor’s degree with a major in Statistics, or the equiv alent, is required. 
UPC Statistics”, page 133.) 


Accounting 


*B 

1 : Š " 4 К 

Bus Adm. 215....... Corporation Financial Problems 
us, Adm 


jus. Ad . Seminar ın Accounting у 
Bus aon Advanced Federal ccounting 
me a Accounting Theory and Pr )blems 
Bus t 291 92....Seminar in Business Administration 
. Adm, 299-300. .. Thesis 


253 Seminar: Budgetary Controls of Government Man- 


agement 


UNDERGRADUATE PREREQUISITE 


À Bache 
(See vs Е 


1 , . > 2 м i i i 
A lor’s degree with a major in Accounting, or the equivalent, is required. 
“Accounting”, page 132.) 


*R, x 
едіге А 
ited of all students selecting this major field. 


an‏ تڪ 


emit am rt a 
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Business Administration 
*Bus, Adm, 215....... Corporation Financial Problems 
Bus, Adm. 268......./ Accounting Theory and Problems 
Bus, Adm. 285-86....Seminar in Transportation 
*Bus, Adm. 291-92. ...Seminar in Business Administration 
*Bus. Adm. 299-300. .. Thesis 
Pol 8c: 393. ... ede ..Seminar: Budgetary Controls of Government 


Management 
UNDERGRADUATE PREREQUISITE 


A Bachelor's degree with a major in Business Administration, or the equivalent, 
is required. (See “Business Administration", pages 132 and 133.) 


Public Personnel Administration 


EON. Dc. anes Labor and Social Economics 
Econ, „346.615 Labor Relations 
Pol. Sc. 209-10...... Seminar 
"PaL. бс, 7301.-595 Personnel Management and General Administra- 
tion in the Operating Agency 
Pol, 86:242... .....1 Functions of a Departmental Personnel Office 
"Pol 86.3873... eo pi^ Supervision and Personnel Management 
TR ИО 5 eo ovd The Employee and Public Service 
*Pol, Sc. 251.........Seminar: Problems of Governmental Organiza- 
tion 
*Pol. Sc. 255-56. ..... Seminar: Federal Inter-bureau Relationships 
*Pol. Sc. 299-300. .... Thesis 
on ee”) 2e eo e Seminar: Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Рим 890. - сг Seminar: Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Psych, 231..........Seminar: Test Construction 
ae Oe Research: Test Construction 
ЖИА. 25$.2.......- Seminar: Techniques of Opinion and Attitude 
Measurement 
Stat. 297-98......... Reading and Research 


Nore: Courses numbered below 200 may be taken for graduate credit 


by special permission. 
UNDERGRADUATE PREREQUISITE 


A Bachelor’s degree with a major in Political Science or Psychology and the 
following courses, or the equivalent, is required. 
Political Science.—(121-22) The Constitution of the United States, (151) 


Public Administration. 
Psychology—(131) Psychological Tests, (143-44) Public Personnel Psy- 


chology, (151) Social Psychology. 
Statistics —(115-16) Principles of Statistical Methods, (118) Correlation and 


the Chi-Square Test. 
(See requirements for admission, page 17.) 


Vocational Counseling 


KOM, © 242. .... cece. Labor and Social Economics 
eee Labor Relations 


* Required of all students selecting this major field. 
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Pol, Sc. 241..... Personnel Management and General Administra- 
ion in the Operating Agency 

.. Functions of a Departmental Personnel Office 

The Employee and Public Service 

Seminar: Problems of Governmental Organization ul 

Research in Psychology In 

.Seminar: Educational and Vocational Guidance к 


. Seminar: Educational and Vocational Guidance NI 

к Seminar: Test Construction RE 

Ты, 299-300...... Thesis (in counseling) ai 
Stat. 297-98.........Seminar: Reading and Research .W 
Nore: Courses numbered below 200 may be taken for graduate credit | | 


by special permission. | 


UNDERGRADUATE PREREQUISITE 


| А Bachelor’s degree with a major in Psychology or Sociology and the fol- t 
owing courses, or the equivalent, is required. Wi 
Business Administration.—(101) Business Organization and Combination Н 


TEM 
Political Science —(151-52) Public Administration. 
Psychology.—(116) Abnormal Psychology, (121) Educational Psychology. 


Tue THESIS 


The thesis must be registered for not later than the beginning of the 
final year, unless the professor in charge of the thesis permits registra- 
tion at the beginning of the final term. The choice of the thesis subject 
Must be approved by the professor in charge and recorded in the Office 
of the Registrar by the date announced in the University calendar. The 
typewritten thesis in its final form must have the approval of the pro- 
fessor in charge and must be presented to the Dean by the student not 
later than the date announced in the University calendar. Requirements 
In regard to the form of the thesis are stated on page 39, and additional 
Information will be supplied by the Dean. 

ayment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the 
academic year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
IS unfinished, an additional successive academic year is granted without | 
further tuition payment. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond | 
the two-year period, it must be registered for again, and tuition paid on Т 
the same basis as for a repeated course. | 


EN 
Required of all students selecting this major field 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University Students 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL* 


Arthur Edward Burns Francis Edgar Johnston 
Charles Rudolph Naeser 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Division of University Students was established in 1930. In 
this Division are registered mature students who wish to undertake 
University courses either for credit or as auditors but who are not 
interested in working toward degrees in this University. 


REGULATIONS 
Students in the Division of University Students are subject to, and аге 
expected to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning 
ApMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 10-23; 
the University regulations stated on pages 35-41; and the regulations 
concerning PROBATION, SUSPENSION, AND WARNINGS which are the 
same as those stated on pages 53 and 54 under the Junior College. 


TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


A “University student” may be transferred, at his request, to another 
college or school of the University only upon сот lying with the regu- 
lations of the specific college or school to which he wishes to transter. 
The student should familiarize himself with the regulations printed in 
the University CATALOGUE concerning admission, residence, amount and 
quality of work. Specifically, he should note that in some cases not 
more than thirty (30) hours of credit may be transferred СЕК this Divi- 
sion; that at least the last thirty (30) credit hours must be spent in resi- 
dence in the college or school granting the degree; and that a general 
quality-point index of 2.00 must be maintained, with an index of 2.50 in 


the major. 


* The President of the University and the Dean of the Division of University Students arë 


members ex officio of the council 
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THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students "N 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL* ‘| 


Thelma Hunt 
Carl Hugo Walther Fred Salisbury Tupper 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY | 
The Division of Special Students was organized in 1944. To this 
Vision may be admitted students who are in the process of qualifying 


for degree candidacy. Students in this Division are designated “special 
Students", 


REGULATIONS 
Students in the Division of Special Students are subject to, and are 
Rm to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning 
DMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 10-23, 
and the University regulations stated on pages 35-41. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail 
Оп pages 35 and 36. 


E - 
F robation.—A stude 


230, or b nt must maintain a quality point index of at least 
А е Placed on probation. The сазе of each student who has а 
aw index between 1.50 and 2.00, however, will be considered 
‚ ually, A student will remain on probation as long as his quality- 
Lx index is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed. 
UR MCA student who has a total quality-point index below 
> e suspended. The case of each student having a total 


Quality-point ind | | 
qua ty-point index between 1.35 and 1.50, however, will be considered 
Incividually. 


‚ Student wh 
cessive or after 


o is placed on probation for the third term, whether suc- 
an interval, will be suspended. 


Р. udent Suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
er an interval of a cal 


= endar year. He must then submit evidence that 


. 
The Pres dent o 


M f the University and the Dean of the Division of Special Students аге 
X officio of the council Ў 


(141) 
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during his absence from the University he has so conducted himself as 
to indicate that he will profit by readmission. A student suspended 
twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 

For the purpose of these rules, the summer sessions are considered а 


term. 


The foregoing scholarship rules are applied to a student with a lim- 
ited schedule only when he has undertaken a minimum of fifteen credit 
hours. 

AMOUNT OF WORK 


A full-time student not on probation may take ordinarily not more 
than seventeen credit hours. A student employed more than twenty-four 
hours a week, who is not on probation, may take not more than ten 
credit hours. 

A full-time undergraduate student whose quality-point index is 3.50 
or higher may take not more than nineteen credit hours. An under- 
graduate student employed more than twenty-four hours a week, whose 
quality-point index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to twelve credit hours 

Further, in each individual case, the schedule will be reduced when 
it is deemed advisable. 

Exceptions to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


A “special student” may be transferred to another college or school 
of the University only upon meeting the requirements set in his case 
when he was. admitted to the Division of Special Students and upon 
complying with the regulations of the specific college or school to which 
he wishes to transfer. The student should familiarize himself with the 
regulations printed in the University CATALOGUE concerning admission 
residence, amount and quality of work. Specifically, he should nott 
that in some cases not more than thirty (30) hours of credit may be 
transferred from this Division; that at least the last thirty (30) credit 
hours must be spent in residence in the college or school granting the 
degree; and that a general quality-point index of 2.00 must be main- 
tained, with an index of 2.50 in the major. 


THE DIVISION OF EXTENSION 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
Sidney Bartlett Hall, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., Director of Extension 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Division of Extension was established in 1941 in order to extend 
the Opportunity for the study of accredited University courses to groups 
of people in Washington, Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland who 
are unable to come to the campus, and to provide special cultural and 
technical courses, not included in the regular University courses of study, 
which 


are taught on the campus or elsewhere, in accordance with the 
Convenience of the 


do not carry 


The credit courses, which may be applied toward degrees, are con- 
ducted in accordance with the ‘existing rules and regulations of the 
University as to Content, examinations, hours, and credits. 

The calendar of the Division of Extension is not regulated by the 
Calendar for the other divisions of the University. Arrangements for 
Courses may be made at any time by a sufficiently large group. i 

pecial attention is given to the needs of the various departments of 
the Federal Government for inservice training of employees and for 
the training of prospective employees. 

Ourses in methods and subject matter are offered for groups of 
teachers; Russian, Japanese, and Chinese courses are offered for those 
interested in languages; courses in modern drama, current American lit- 
rature, music appreciation, etc., are offered for study groups connected 
with clubs, 


Detailed information may be obtained by consulting the Director of 
the Division of Extension. 


individuals concerned. Many of these special courses 
credit toward degrees. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN CENTER 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
George Howland Cox, Director of the Inter-American Center 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History 


Because of its situation in the National Capitol, The George Wash- 
ington University is able to offer certain types of academic work and 
to promote and foster conferences, publications, and studies which profit 
especially by the resources of the Federal Government, the Library of 
Congress, the Pan American Union, the various embassies and legations 
and other institutions located in Washington. Particularly do these ad- 
vantages apply to work concerning the nations of the Americas. It i$ 
intended that the Center shall take advantage of these manifold oppor- 
tunities, not only by facilitating the offering of regularly constitute 
courses and special lectures, but also by encouraging directed research an 
scholarly and informational publications in the broad field of Inter- 
American relations. 

INTER-AMERICAN CENTER ACTIVITIES 
Lecture series on Inter-American problems—for University students; 
open to the public. (See History 167-68 below.) 
Lecture series on Inter-American affairs for high school students. 
Lecture series for high school teachers—covering points discussed in 
student series with greater detail. 
Pan American Conference for high school students, January 1947. 
Speaker Service—speakers on Latin American and Inter-American affairs 


supplied on request. 
COURSES ON INTER-AMERICAN SUBJECTS 
Economics 


185-86 Economic History and Problems of South America (3-3) 
187-88 Economic History and Problems of the Caribbean Area (3-3) 
190 International Economic Reconstruction (3) 
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191—902 Contemporary B 
ica (3-3) 

193-94 Proseminar in Hispanic American Civilization and Culture (3-3) 

285-86 Public and Private Finance in Latin America (3-3) 

287-88 Economic Problems of Latin America (3-3) 


anking, Currency, and Exchange in Latin Amer- 


History 
161-62 Hispanic Americ 
163-64 Рап American Problems (3-3) 
165 United States and Latin America (3) 
167-68 Inter-American Relations (2-2) 
261-62 Hispanic American Historiography (3-3) 
263-64 Seminar in the History of the Americas (3-3) 


an Civilization (3-3) 


RoMANCE LANGUAGES 
I~2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 
ab eccond-year Spanish (3-3) 
eae Hm Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
a М odern Spanish Literature (3-3) 
9-30 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) 
137-38 Sp ou 


anish American Literature: South 


Ў America (3-3) 
139-40 Spanish / 


227-28 Semi American Literature: The Caribbean Area (3-3) 
"d — in Spanish American Literature (3-3) 

P , ISt-year Portuguese (3-3) 

5 Second-year Portuguese (3-3) 

127-28 p {ғ 


Ortuguese and Brazilian Literature (2-2) 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
1946 


The George Washington University is continuing the accelerated pro- 
gram started in 1942. During the summer the University offers 4 
fifteen-week term equivalent to the fall or winter term of the academic 
year, and two seven and one-half week sessions which together constitute 
the equivalent of a full term. Students may enter the Summer Ses- 
sions at the beginning of either session. 

During the summer of 1946, courses are offered in the Junior Colleges 
Columbian College (the senior college), the School of Engineering, the 
Law School, the School of Education, and the School of Government 

Students in the School of Pharmacy have the opportunity of taking; 
during the summer, many of their required and elective courses offered 
in the Junior College and Columbian College curricula. 

For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the 
Summer Sessions catalogue and the separate bulletin of the Law School. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
On the 


arranged n 
of 


following pages of this CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically 
ames of the de; 
instruction offered by 
the academic ' 
some sli 


'artments of instruction, are listed the courses 
the University in the summer of 1946 and in 
year 1946-47. The courses as here listed are subject to 


ght change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any 
Course announced. 


Hours or INSTRUCTION 


Courses of instruction are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and 


e ч Е " Я х А » " i е 
Vening. Evening classes are identical with the daytime sections of the 
corres BEES ' 

orresponding Courses, are taught by the same instructors, and carry the 
Same t 


amount of credit. 
extending t} 
who is abl 


By taking the evening and summer classes and 
1€ time of study beyond the customary four years, a student 
* to give only part of his time to college work may complete 
a ге; "uel 
regular curriculum and obtain a degree. 
EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
4n odd number 


preceding the name of the course indicates that the 
Course is 0 


А fered in the fall term; an even number, that it is offered in 
te Winter "m: ! ; 
Winter term; and а double number (157-58), that it begins in 


the ! "v ] | д! a 
the fall term and continues in the winter term. The letter "x" follow- 
ing ап odd course 


off number (e.g., 21x) indicates that the course, normally 
еге ч Б ^ . ө e or ТТ 
foll ed in the fall term, is given in the winter term. The letter “x 
ollow : d 
Owing an even course number (c.g. 22x) indicates that the course, 
normally offered 


in the winter term, is given in the fall term. 


I | eso ащ йн 
І п the departments of the School of Medicine, first-year courses are 
umbered from 101 


year Courses, 
In the | 


to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third- 
from 30I to 400; and fourth-year courses, from 401 to 500. 

aw School, first-year courses are numbered irom 101 to 200; 
Second.ye , 


аг COurses, from 201 
400; and graduate 


: In all Other sc 
18 used: 


to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 
Courses, from 401 to 500. 
hools and colleges the following system of numbering 
Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 
n and sophomore years. With the approval of 
the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors, 
Undergraduate 1005, they may be taken by graduate students to make up 
ate deficiencies or as Prerequisite to advanced courses, but 
credited toward a higher degree. 
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Courses of Instruction 


d from 101 to 200, are planned 
They may be credited 
been 


Second-group courses.—Courses numbere 
for students in the junior and senior years. 
toward higher degrees only when registration for graduate credit has 
at the beginning of the course by the dean responsible for the 
work and by the officer of instruction, and when the completion 
en certified by the officer of instruction. 


approved 
graduate 
of additional work has be 

T hird-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned 
They are open, with the approval of 


primarily for graduate students. 
they are not open to Junior 


the officer of instruction, to qualified seniors ; 
College students or other undergraduates. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
completion of 4 


The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory 
of the 


indicated in parentheses after the name 
giving three hours of credit each term 18 
arked 


course is, in most Cases, 


course. Thus, a year course 
marked (3-3), and a term course giving three hours of credit is m 


(3). A credit hour usually consists of the completion of one fifty-minuté 
period of class work or of one laboratory period a week for one term. 
the 


A dagger (+) preceding the number of a year course indicates that 


course may not be entered in the 
be given until the work of both terms has been completed. 


second term and that credit will not 


АМАТОМҮ 


Ira Rockwood Telford, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
Paul Calabrisi, A.M., 


Assistant Professor of Anatomy 


The Staff 
IOI Gross Anatomy ы? i Э a 
Instruction in osteology, followed by the careful dissection and study 

of the entire body. Fifteen hours a week. 
; The Staff 
103 Histology and E mbryology у v ota 
^ ipe ~ т ^ ° A f. af ssues an "ans 
The histogenesis and microscopic structure of the tissues and organ 

of the human body. Twelve hours a week. 


T е 5 а I 
104 Neuro-Anatomy The. Staf 
Fifteen hours a week, 


The Staf 
203-4 Research The Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged 


АКТ 
M.Arch., Professor of Art, Executive Officer 


Norris Ingersoll Crandall, 
Associate Professor of Art 


Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., 


STAFF IN THE CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 
Richard Lahey, Professor of Drawing and Painting, Principal 
Eugen Weisz, Professor of Drawing and Painting, Vice Principal 
Edmund Archer, Professor of Drawing and Painting 
Aurelius Battaglia, Professor of Drawing and Painting 
Heinz Warneke, Professor of Sculpture and Carving 
Jessalee Sickman, Professor of Drawing and Painting 
n.—Prerequisite: Art 11-12 and 71-72. Required: 


The major in art apprec 
Art 101-2, 121-22, 141-42, 151-52, 
The major in drawing and painting —Prerequisit 
121-22, and at least forty-two credit hours of drawing and painting. 

in drawing and painting are held at the Corcoran School of Art. 
of art in high schools —The minimum 


The major in art for prospective teacher 
riculum, which leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 10 


and 161-62 


e: Art 11-12. Required: Art 
The classes 


requirements of this cur 
Education, are stated on page 120. 


APPRECIATION 
First Group 


11-12 Art Appreciation (3-3) Crandall 
An introduction to the reciation of the fine arts and to the inter 
pretation of the paintir 1946-47 


the old and modern masters. 


1947-48 and alternate years, evenit 
Kline 
and folk arts 


ol 
1g. 


and alternate years, morning. 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 
furniture, music, 


Painting, sculpture, architecture, 
Morning and evening sections, 


SEcoND GROUP 


Cri ndall 


in 


101-2 The Design of the Home (3-3) 

The history and develo of the home, and home furnishing 
relation to home desi 
48 and alternate years, morning. 


World History of Art (3-3) Kline 


s to the present. 1946-47 and alter- 


N 


121-2 


The fine arts an 


nate years, mor 
Kline 
‘tion and use of furniture, wall and floor coverings, draperies, 


141-42 Interior Decoration (3-3) 
rus 
1946-47 and alternate years, evening. 1947-48 à 


"г 
The se 
and ligh 
alternate years, morning. 
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a Kline 
143-44 Folk Arts of America (3-3) TOR Y Parmi 
Woodcarving, painting, ceramics, glass, furniture, and music. Morning 
151-52 Modern Art 3) oY i 
The interpretation of the fine arts of the nineteenth , 
centuries of Europe and the Americas. 1946-47 and alter 
evening. 1947-48 and alternate years, morning 
` 141 
апаа 
161-62 History of Art Criticism (3-3) Crandall 


` | he presen Admis- 
A survey of art criticism from ancient Greece to the present ~ 
sion by permission of the instructor. eer ت‎ 


DRAWING, PAINTING, AND SCULPTURE 


165-66 Drawing and Pai ctp Fere Life, Lahey, Weisz 


Life, and Po rtrait (6- гач, 


Mothinn and cvenin secti 


167-68 Life Drawing and Painting (6-6) Archer 


Afternoon. 


173-74 Antique Drawi ng (6-6) Battaglia, Sickman 


Moraing. afternoon, and evening sections, 


175-76 Composition (2-2) Weisz 


Criticism one afternoon a week 


ahev 
178 Out-of-Door Landscape (3) Lahey 


Offered during April and May only. Afternoon 


179-80 Sc ulpture (6-6) W arn eke 


ГУ- 
Portrait- life <> ling and composition in clay, plaster and wood ca 


ing. Afternoon and eve sections. 


183- -84 Design and Commercial. Art 


185-86 Adz 


Credi ts to be arranged (Not offered ir 1946-47.) 


'anced Commercial Art 


Credits to be arranged Not offered in 1946-47.) 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive Officer 

Ralph Gregory Beachley, M.D., Dr.P.H., Adjunct Professor of Public 
Health Practice 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology 

Mary Louise Robbins, Ph.D., Instructor in Bacteriology 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


Roscoe Roy Spencer, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine 

Charles Armstrong, B.S., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
ventive Medicine 

Rolla Eugene Dyer, A.B., M.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pre- 
ventive Medicine 

Royd Ray Sayers, A.M., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Industrial 
Hygiene 

Sara Elizabeth Branham, Ph.D., M.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer if 
Preventive Medicine 

Chester Wilson Emmons, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Medical My- 
cology 

Willard Hull Wright, D.V.M., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Medical 
Zoology 

James Stevens Simmons, M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
Preventive Medicine 

John Roderick Heller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Venereal 
Disease Control 

Herman Ertresvaag Hilleboe, B.S., M.D., M.P.H., Professorial Let 
turer on Tuberculosis Control 

Carl John Lauter, M.S., Professorial Lecturer on Municipal Sanitation 


Robert Carter Cook, Professorial Lecturer on Medical Genetics 


112 General Bacteriology (4) Griffin 
A study of the fundamentals of bacteriology, including industrial af 
hygienic applications. Several groups of bacteria, yeasts, and mo 
are studied in the laboratory. Material fee, $7.50. "Tues, Thurss 
and Sat., 9:10 A.M. to 12:00 M. 
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Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine 155 


209 Bacteriology, Parasitology, and Parr, Griffin 


Immunology 
Bacteriological technic jue study of micro-organisms and parasites re- 
lated to medical and hygienic problems. Methods of diagnosis are 
stressed and immunological procedures and theory fully treated, Eight- 
een hours a week for fourteen weeks, 


210 Immunology and Serology Griffin 


Prerequisite: Bacteriology 112 Or 209. One hour a week. 


220 Fundamentals of Hygiene and Parr and Staff 


Preventive Medicine (2) ; 
An introduction to the study of preventive medicine and hygiene, in- 
volving subject matter suitable for the student of medicine who has 
not yet had clinical training. Two hours a week, 


303-4 Research in Bacteriology The Staff 


Time and credits to be arranged. 


305-6 Staff Seminar (1-1) Parr and Staff 


Bi-weekly throughout the year. 


401-2 Public Health Practice Beachley 


"ine m health de 
The application of the principles of preventive medicine in health de 


partment practice. One hour a week, 


404 Industrial Hygiene (1) Sayers 


For senior medical students and qualified graduate students. Lecture 
course dealing with the problems of health maintenance and disease 
Prevention and cure as affected by industry. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, Executive Officer 
*Arnold Kent Balls, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Enzymology 

William Henry Sebrell, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Nutrition 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
Mary Barbara Mills, M.S., Instructor in Biochemistry 


113-14 


N 
te 
+ 


t3 
to 


ve 


Biochemistry Roe and Staff 
Physiological and clinical chemistry for the first-year medical student. 
Two lectures and two three hour laboratory periods a week. 
Biochemistry (2-2 or 4-4) Treadwell 
A lecture (2-2) and laboratory (2-2) course for nonmedical students. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. Material fee, $12 a term. Time to 
be arranged, 


Biochemistry of the Enzymes (elective) 

Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of the enzymes and 
enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. (Not 
offered in 1946-47.) 


Biochemical Preparations The Staff 
Material fee, $10. Time and credits to be arranged. 
Biochemical Laboratory Methods The Staff 


Material fee, $10. Time and credits to be arranged. 


Biochemistry Seminar (1-1) Roe 
The current literature in the field of biochemistry. mainly for graduate 
students, but open to a limited number of specially qualified medica 
students. Fri, 4:45 P.M. 


Research in Biochemistry Кое 
Time and credits to be arranged, 

Thesis (3-3) Roe 
Applied Nutrition (1) Sebrell 


For senior medical stuaents and graduate students. Lecture course 
upon dietary requirements, deficiency diseases, and therapeutic diet 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. Tues., 8:00 A.M. 


* On leave of absence 1946—47. 
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BIOLOGY * 


Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology, Executive Officer 


^ major.—Prerequisite: Biology 1-2, Botany т and 2, and Zoology 1-2. The 


Student who majors in biology will be required to demonstrate in the major 
examination a reasonable know ledge and understanding of the following subjects: 
Classification of plants and animals and their life histories, geology, ecology, evo- 
lution, heredity. the physical and cultural development of man. the biological prob- 
lems of the community and the nation, the historical development of biology, and 
the great biologists of the past and present. Some of this information he will 
obtain by taking courses offered in these fields and some by reading and observa- 
tion under the guidance of his adviser. For further details, see the pamphlet on 
this subject or consult the adviser. 


First Group 


Survey in Bi logy (3-3) Bowman 
Syster " i 


ic study of ant and animal kingdoms, with emphasis 
Upon the interdepende living things. Review of work done in 
evolution, h 1 


eredity. public he: ion. Material fee, 


ce 


h, and conser 


, { 
54.50 a term, Lecture (1 hour)—morning and afternoon sections; 


laboratory (2 hours)—morning and af 


Summer term 1940, 


100N secti 


SECOND Group 
› . 
107-8 Evolution (3-3) 
Survey stressing 
of the 


on the 
botany, 


1 to the | er ре 
theories bas 


the data which have le 
science; the derivation and discus 


data. Prerecuisite: one year of college work ir 


geology, or zoology Morning ar § sections, 

IIs- D : 

15-16 Principles of Cytology (3-3) Bowman 
Study of plant and animai cells based on Sharp’ 


ps Introduction to 

with training in preparation of slides and use of laboratory 
Prerequisite: one year of college work in biology, b tany, 
Material fee, $6.00 a term. Evening. 


Cytology, 
equ 
or zoology. 


و 
Genetics (3—3)‏ 7-28 


> 
Bowman 
laboratory se with problems and experiment Prerequisi 
ratory course with problems and experiments. rerequi 
DEL т ; 1 ¢ " > 
"ology 2, Botany 1, or Zoology 2. Material fee, $6.00 a term. 
and evening sections. 


Morning 


General Physiology (3-3) meni 
The fundamental 


physiology of protoplasm as applicable to both 
animals and 


lants. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 and one year of 
1 


ере mock ы н. zy, botany, or zoology. (Not offered in 1946—47.) 
°8 
5ее als 1 | 
© departments of Botany and Sah, qun SE mee 
t Excursions into 


Interest. the out-of-doors and visits to museums and other places of biological 
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| 158 


199—200 


299-300 


Courses of Instruction 


Proseminar: Biology (3—3) Bowman 
Individually planned and directed work by means of which majors 
in biology may learn something of those branches not studied in 

‚е and coordinate their knowledge of 


regular courses and may or 
the field. Time to be arranged. 
THIRD Group 
Seminar: Cytology (3-3) Jowman 
. 5 J J 
Hours to be arranged. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 
Seminar: Genetics (3—3) Bowman 
Hours to be arranged, (Not offered in 1946-47.) 
Research in Cytology Bowman 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
Research in Genetics Bowman 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


Thesis (3-3) Bowman 


BOTANY * 


Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, Executive Officer 
Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

Vi: 7 : < 

William W ebster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Mycology 


b Minimum requirement or the major—Twenty-four credit hours of botany 
eyond the introductory courses, with collaterals as recommended in conference 


First Group 
I Structure and Functions of the Flowerin 
> ¢ d 
Plant$& (3) 


The typical plant working mechanism ith the empha Ot 
the general biological { 1 iology. Mater 
$4.5 ). Lecture (2 and evening 
laboratory (2 hour nd evening secti 
Summer term 194 

2 Survey of the Plant Kingdom§ (3) Yocum 
Study of lif kinds of plants, with emphasis on the evolu 
tion of the | kingdom; practice in i ifying flowering plants 
Material fee, $4.50. Lecture (2 hours)—morning, afternoon, and 


evening sections: laboratory (2 hours) —morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning sections. 
Summer term 1946 


5 Field Botany§ (6) Griggs 
Field trips to neighboring localities of botanical interest, with class- 
room study. (Not offered in 1946.) 

35 Plant Growth (3) Yocum 


Plant structure and physiology with special emphasis on the practical 
growing of plants. Prerequisite: Botany 1 or the equivalent. Lecture 
(4 hours), laboratory (4 hours). 

Summer term 1946, 


SECOND Group§ 
121 Grasses (3) Griggs 
1€ taxonomy, morphology, phylogeny, and economics of the Poaceae; 
the making of a collection; and the determination of a series of 


representative grasses not available in the vicinity. Text: Hitchcock, 
Manual of Grasses. 1947-48 and alternate years, evening. 


122 Higher Monocots (3) Griggs 
Survey of Arales, Palmales, Liliales, Armaryllidales, Marantales, 
'rchidales; study of flower morphology and evolutionary tendencies in- 
icated; determination of a series of representative species. 1947-48 


— . and alternate years, evening. 
* See 
t Bei ro the departments of Biology and Zoology, pages 157-58 and 283-84. 


re : - 
sentative of thapleting registration for Botany 1, each student must obtain from the repre- 


ау 1 ‘partment an assignment to a laboratory section. 
апа 2 are prerequisite to all other courses in Botany. 
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160 


123-24 


144 


T 
3 
l 

N 

N 


261-62 


299—300 


Courses of Instruction 


Dicots (3-3) Griggs 
Survey of selected dicotyledonous orders, the selecti ying fr 
year to year; practice in naming unkn 
Flowering Plants. 1946-47 and alternate years, evening. 
Mycology (3-3) Diehl 
1946-47 and alternate years, evening 

Plant Pathology (3-3) Diehl 
Material fee, $6.00 a term. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Plant Physiology (3-3) 


er term: orgi 


Fall term: mineral and water relations of plants; win 
syntheses and growth. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12. Material fee, 
$6.00 a term. 1947-48 and alternate years, evening. 


Plant Ecology (3-3) Griggs 
1947-48 and alternate years, evening 


Plant Distribution (3) Griggs 
Plant distrit in the United States and Canada; biolog- 
ical relationships of eastern / ıd of lands in 
the Southern Hemisphere, and their bearing on biological and geo- 
logical history. 1046—47 and alternate years, evening. 


eciall 


merica with eastern / 


Vegetation of the United States (3) Griggs 


d characteristics of types of 


Seminar on the arcas à 
vegetation in the United States. 1946-47 and al 


, evening. 


THIRD Group 


Seminar: Taxonomy (3-3) Griggs 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 

Seminar: Physiology (3—3) Yocum 
Subject for 1946-47: Growth regulators of plants. Evening. 


Seminar: Ecology (3-3) ggs 


(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


nt advances in plant science—partly by the $ 
ents, partly by authorities invited from neighboring 
d in 1946-47.) 

Research The Staff 


Time and credits to be arranged. 


T hesis (3-3) The Staff 


Кїсһага 


Harold 
Ralph I 


min 


Ort 


Herbert 
Edw in J 


"гапсіѕ Bernard War 
Demetrios The 


James C 


Minimum requirements f 


31-52 


IOI 


102 


›п Wells Boyd, A.M., 
rlin Rex Johnson, Ph. 
Harry Meredith 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Norman 


nistration 

Griffith Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance 
Jale Kennedy, Ph.D. 
istration, Executive Officer . , 
C.P.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 
D., Lecturer on Accounting 

Kurth, B.S., Lecturer on Ас‹ ounting l 

Webster Johnson, Ph.D., Lecturer on Acc ounting 

e B. Lewis, M.B.A., Lecturer on Accounting 

1, B.S., C.P.A., Lecturer on Ai counting 


in Busine 1 nistration 
odore, Ph.D., Lecturer in Business Administratio 


arlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Lecturer in Business Administration 


P 10—4 13—11 
or the major.—See pages 130-31, 132-33. 


First Group 


Introdu tory 
Rules of 


Accounting 


4 — 
Kennedy and 
debit and credit, under ying | 


iples of ccounting records, 
if s Ol i 
› and с ›грога 


nts. Morning anc 


‚ and the 


stration 51х—$: 


51 
. : jd 
Г Могп d c2 
: ist a $2X— iC as p 
о 
but offered fall term. Prerequi : ctione 
the approval of the instructor. uu ee эрла. 
Summer term 1946. 
SECOND Group 
E sieh etes LA ER, А wens 
Business Organization and Combination (3) " | 


Simple and interrel 


and their control 
ated forms of business enterprise and their contr 
JY government. 


Evening. 
ummer term 1946, 


Owens 
Busines 5 Management (3) 
Organization 


i ri icul ference 
and management of a business with particular refe 
to a m 


anufacturing concern. Ey ening, 


— 
Business Ё 
Basic ciples 
prises. Prere 
Fall тегт тс 


‘inance (3) 


involved іп the financial policies of business enter- 
juisite; Business Administration $1-52; Economics 1-2. 
rning; winter term—evening. 

Summer term 1946 
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Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting and 
Business Admi 


; i 1 
Professor of Accounting and Business Ad 


| 162 


119 


Courses of Instruction 


— 


Investments (3) — 
Analysis of factors of investment credit with application to different 
types of investments; proper selection of investments for various 
classes of investors; regulation. Prerequisite: Business Administration 
115. Morning. 


Real Estate (3) Dockeray 
Fundamentals of real estate practice; leasing and property manage 
ment; valuation, financing, and taxation. Evening. 


Bank Management (3) Sutton 
Analysis of the lending and investing policies which under various 
business conditions are best adapted to efficient bank management 
Prerequisite: Economics 121-22. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Business Forecasting (3) 
Forces and factors underlying fluctuations of business activity and 
methods of forecasting such fluctuations. Prerequisite: Economics 
1-2. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Insurance (3) Owens 

A general course in underlying principles of property, life, marine 

and casualty insurance, and the function of insurance in the economic 

life of a business or individual, Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Evening 
Summer term 1946. 


Budgetary Administration (3) 

Private business and government budgeting. (Not offered in 1946-47) 

Cost Accounting (3) Boyd 

Job order and process systems of cost findi interrelation of the 

cost records and the general accounts; standard costs; distribution 

costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 51-52. Evening. 
Summer term 1946. 


Advanced Accounting (3-3) Owens 
Corporations and partnerships, valuation, actuarial science, estate 
receiverships and reorganizations, consolidated statements, and othef 
topics. Prerequisite: Business Administration 51-52. Morning à? 


evening sections. 


Analysis of Financial Statements (3) Kennedy 
Technique of analyzing financial statements for the guidance of оре, 
ating executives, directors, stockholders, and creditors; valuation 
balance sheet items; determination and interpretation of ratios 
requisite: Business Administration 51-52. Fall term—morning; 
term—evening. 

Summer term 1946. 


Federal Taxation (3) Boyd 
Tax problems which confront business enterprise: income, excess 
profits, capital stock, pay roll, and excise taxes. Prerequisite: B 
ness Administration 151. Evening. 


winte! 


Business Administration 


160 Federal Accounting (3) Lewis 
Accounting problems of federal government. Appropriation accounts; 


encumbrances: fund accounting. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
tion 151-52, Evening. 


165 Auditing (3) Owens 
Duties and responsibilities of the auditor; principles and procedures 
in making audits; arrangement of working papers and the prepara- 
tion of reports. Prerequisite: Business Administration 151-52. Eve- 
ning. 

Summer term 1946. 


171 Marketing (3) 

^ survey of marketing, giving particular attention on 
retailing, wholesaling, and sales management; the entre m 
Structure and its relation to the total economy. Prerequisite: 
nomics 1—2, Morning. 


172 Marketing Problems (3) 


Marketing principles applied to specific distribution policy and or 
ating problems of retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers ha 
Consumers’ and industrial goods. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
tion 171. Morning, 


182 Public Utilities (3) 


Kennedy 
Public utility characteristics, organization, management, financing, 
combinations 


: : - xx 
» and accounting; regulation, valuation, and rate-makine 
аге stressed. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Morning. 


185 Railroad Transportation (3) 
Railroad history, 
Practice, accountin 


Kennedy 
organization, regulations, rate-making theory and 
£, securities, and consolidation. Work of Inter- 
State Commerce Commission stressed. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2 
*Vening, 

Summer term 1946. 


186 Motor, Air, and Water Transportation (3) Kennedy 
History, organization, economics, regulations, and rates of motor, air, 
and water carriers; coordination of transportation. Prerequisite: 
“conomics 1-2, Evening. 

191-92 Proseminar: Problems 

Principles and I 

Inventory 

Problems, 


in Retailing (3-3) A. Johnson 
roblems in retail merchandising, including markup, 
valuation, and expense control; also, service and personnel 
Admission by permission of the ‘instructor. Evening. 


THIRD Group 


215 Corporation Financial Problems (3) 


ә ә 
nancial practice in promotion, consolidations, and mergers, capit 
structure adjustments, 


f 1 and reorganizations. Admission by permission 
of the instructor. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


2 2 А 
31-52 Seminar in Account 


Research 
Mstructor, 


Kennedy 


ing (3-3) Owens 
in accounting problems. Admission by permission of the 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


260 


268 


Courses of Instruction 


Advanced Federal Accounting (3) Kurth 
Advanced principles and practices in federal accounting relationship 
to general policy and administration. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Accounting Theory and Problems (3) Owens 
The solution of advanced problems and a discussion of the principles 
involved. Prerequisite: Business Administration 151-52. (Not offered 
in 1946-47.) 


: wef : . A 
Seminar in Transportation (3—3) Kennedy 
Admission by permission of the instructor. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 
Seminar in Business Administration (3-3) Kennedy 


Evening. 


Admission by permission о! the instructor. 


Thesis (3-3) 


The Staff 


CHEMISTRY 
Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., P 


Benjamin Doug! 
tive Officer rer in Chemistry 
James Iria Hoffman, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Chemis 
Stephan Brunauer, Ph.D., 
amuel Nathaniel Wre 
Charles Rudolph Nae 
‘lorence Eve 
obert Corb; 
euben E 


Rex Mel 


rofessor of Chemistry 

as ve ro or ¢ th mistr Execu- 
n F ra Ph.D., 7 ofesso of ( emistry, 

155 Va ^ é .17. 


Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry “We 
nn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of С жуе, 
ser, Ph.D., Associate Professor of C У 
rett Hooper, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of е — ) 
п Vincent, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Che өт * | 
sselstvn Wood, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
ean Guest, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry 


2 hematics I9 and 
The Major rerequisite: Chemistry m А7, Wider 151-51, and 155 
or Physics $ 6, 7, and 8. Requir 1: Chemistry eye тз рб очы ust be 
ОГ 155 (two credit hours). The work of ro eae: ion mgly recommended 
Approved by the Department, The German lar uage 5 Ме ma 

or all Majors, and is essent 1 for all st Going g ке: а requirements for 

quirements lor the Master's deeree—In c 
the Bachelor's degree: Chen 


nistry 


— ^ nd the pro- 
; 299-300, and 
31—32, 211-12 29 
y 131-32, 211 


A reading- 
j аА Тач , 
Ist include at least f edit must be 
Nowledge examination in Fy h vd. "ted 
passed before the second half of the work is started, TP there are 
bane ^ М "ун on for cc urses in П 
€8istration — Before completing registrati у of the 
Абогатогу sections, each student must ob 
“partment an assignment to a laboratory secti 
First Group 
å . Ноорег 
` А Lu Eon Naeser, Hoope 
її 1—12 General С hemis try (4—4) Van waa i| Chen 1- 
Chemistry 11-12 is an element s ins ت‎ enter у 
dents who have credit for п ; T iti х е 
12 or 12x only "s | nation.) 
University calc the d t ce,” $12a 
Prerequisite Or [I : r atory 
term, Lecture |—m ind ev g sc 
(5 hours), ге it \1 hour : 
tions Torr inter tern 
Chemi t IIX С} 1 1, but cert a n 
lemistry 2^ i ry and recitation- 
J Г " . ratory and 
“cture—mornir E and evening sec labe T 
afternoon and evening sections 
Chemistry 12x- same as Cher 
ture—morning and evening sections 


noon and evening se t 


Summer term 


1946 
— ` 1 10 
laboratory { h 1 "ded « 
ui \ {Могу fee covers both з ће - 
гей A fee of fa i Charged y А ч ом 
eau; by the instructor. 
Wired ? Pay an 


ап excessive amount 
additional fee 


Courses of Instruction 


21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) Guest 


N 
N 


* The laboratory fee covers both material and equipment, 


Theoret tical and practical study of methods of separating and identi- 
fying the more common cations and anions. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
12. Laboratory fee,* $12 a term, Lecture (2 hours)—morning ай 
evening sections; laboratory (6 hours)—afternoon and evening $ê 
tions. 

Chemistry 21x—same as Chemistry 21, but offered winter term 
Lecture—morning and evening sections; laboratory—afternoon ай 


evening sections. 

Summer term 1946. 
Quantitative Inorganic Analysis (4) Guest 
The principles of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Prerequisite? 
Chemistry 21. Laboratory fee,* $15 a term. Lecture (2 hours) 
morning and evening sections; laboratory (6 hours) —afternoon and 
ev ening sections. 

Summer term 1946. 


SECOND GROUP 


Wood 


Physical Chemistry (5-5) 
‚ 22 and 


Introduction to theoretical chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
152; Mathematics 20; Physics 8. L aboratory fee,* $12 a term. 
ture (3 hours) —morning and evening sections; laboratory (6 hours 

afternoon and evening sections. 


Quantitative Inorganic Analysis (4) Сие 
Ар plication of the fundamental principles of analysis to more difficu 
separations and determinations. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22. ТАР 


tory fee,* $15. Lecture (3 hours)—morning and evening sect! 
laboratory (6 hours) —Aafternoon and evening sections, 


Inorganic Chemistry (2-2) Nae 
Chemistry and its theories from the standpoint of the periodic table 
with major emphasis on the more common elements. Prerequisit 
Chemistry 152. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemist 


111-12. Evening. 
f 
Inorganic Chemistry: P reparations (2—2) Naes? 
aration 


Application of the technique ans inorganic chemistry to the prep Chet 


and purification of a list of selected substances. Prerequisite: " 
istry 152. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 1" 
Laboratory fee,* $12 a term. Laboratory (6 hours) —evening. 
Organic Chemistry (4-4) Mackall and Assistant 
The chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Ser ni-micro tee Potu- 
is Өр asized in the laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. is 


dents are strongly advised to take Chemistry 21 before entering ing 
0 


course. Laboratory fee,* #12 a term. Lecture (3 hours)— ing 
and evening sections; laboratory (3 hours)—afternoon an eve 
sections. 
Summer term 1946. 
is © 


and no breakage deposit sy 
M 


be 
к 


А fee of $2 is charged any student who fails to check out of the laboratory "h 
the instructor. Students breaking an excessive amount of equipmen 


required to pay an additional fee. 


Chemistry 


155 Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) 
The synthesis of organic compounds and the 
technique of organic chemist 


Wrenn 
application of the 
ry to the preparation of pure compounds, 
using larger amounts and greater refinements than in Chemistry 
151-52. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee,* $7 a 
credit hour. Time to be arranged 

Summer term 1946. 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (2) 


The identification of pure organic compounds, the separation of mix- 
tures, and the identification of their components; Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry 22, 152, and 155, Laboratory fee,* $15. Laboratory (6 hours) 
—evening. 


Mackall 


191 History of Chemistry (2) Mackall 
The development of chemistry, and the biographies of eminent con- 


tributors to the science. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. Eve- 
ning. 


THIRD Group 
203 Chemical Kinetics (2) Brunauer 


he rates of chemical reaction and the factors influencing them. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 112. Evening, 


204 Catalysis (2) 

"rerequisite: Chemistry 203. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 
205 Surface Chemistry (2) 

4 y 


rerequisite: Chemistry 112. ( 


206 Colloid Chemistry (2) 


rerequisite: Chemistry 205. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Brunauer 
Not offered in 1946-47.) 


211 l 1 ; 
11-12 Advanced Physical Chemistry (2-2) алыс 
evelopment and 

the kinetic 

112, i 


application of the principles of thermodynamics and 


theory to chemical problems. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
Evening, 


215-16 Phares TE f Soli iqui 
5-16 Physical Chemistry of Solids, Liquids, and 
Solutions (2-2) 


215: solids, liquids, and solutions of nonelectrolytes. 
216: thermodynamics and stat 


istical mechanics of solutions. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 212, ( 


Not offered in 1946-47.) 
217 r и е А 
7-18 Recent Advances in Physical Chemistry (2-2) 
rerequisite: Chemistry 212. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 

Si 


^ е covers both material and equipment, and no breakage deposit is re- 
ime ее of $2 is cha 


À y wged'any student who fails to check of the laboratory by the 
"quired ү ay e add Students breaking an excessive amount of equipment will be 
ап additional 


ее 


а 


168 Courses of Instruction 


{221-22 Advanced Quantitative Analysis (2-2) Hoffman 
The theory of the quantitative estimation of the less common ele 
ments. Prerequisite: Chemistry 122 and 132. Evening. 

226 Quantitative Organic Analysis (3) Vincent 
Micro and semi-micro procedures. Prerequisite: Chemistry 122 and 


152; permission of the instructor. Laboratory fce,* $12. 


+231-32 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (2-2 Hoffman 
31-3 E . 
The chemistry of the less familiar elements. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
132 and 152. Offered m 1047-48. 


; 25. : ; 
251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) Wrenn 
An introduction to the literature of organic chemistry: the study of 
syntheses, reactions, »operties of carbon cempounds;, thé 
ntal theories of orga chemistry. Prerequisite Chemist 
prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 111-12. Eve 
ning 
Summer term 1946—Chemistry 251 (3). 
с ; йм è 7 

253x Advanced Synthetic Organic C hemistry (3) Wrenn 


A critical study of the reactions employed in the synthesis of organê 


compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 251. Evening. 
Stereochemistry (2) Mackall 
The stereochemistry of organic compounds. Prerequisite: Chemist 
252. (Not offered in 1945-47.) 


t 
т 
> 


Hoop 


255 Carbohydrates (2) 
Prerequisit® 


The structure and properties of the carbohydrates. 
Chemistry 252. Evening. 


Polypept ides ( 2) 
The structure and classification of polypeptides and their 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 252. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


N 
7 
С 


derivative 


291-92 Seminar (1-1) 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 
The suf 


297-98 Research 
' ; tU 
Research on prob'ems approved by the staff. Open to qualified $ 
: Pf | -anget 
dents with advanced training. Hours, credits, and fees to be arran 


Summer term 1946. í 
zt . 3 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The St 
Laboratory fee, $15 a term. Hours to be arranged. 
Summer term 1946. 


~ Р : 22 
. П 
* The laboratory fee covers both material and equipment, and no breakage deposit y ht 


: - by 
quired. A fee of $2 is charged any student who fails to check out of the laboratory will к 
instruct« r. Students breaking an excessive amount of equipment 


time set by the 
required to pay an additional fee 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


. in C.E., C.E., Profe of Civil Engi- 
Frank Artemas Hitchcock, M.S. in C.E., C.E., Professor of 
neering 


Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Associate Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering, Executive Officer бебо Р 
Joseph Carl Oleinik, B.S. in C.E., M.S., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 


William Hayward, B.S. in C.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
Ralph E 


*dward Fuhrman, B.S. in C.E., M.S., 
neering 


Lecturer in Civil Engi- 


Harold Harrison Dutton, B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil Engineering 
Perry Harold Petersen, B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil campy om En- 
Waldo Edward Smith, B.E., M.S., Professorial Lecturer in Civil E 
gineering i À 
Edgar Stover Walker, B.S. in C.E., Lecturer in Civil E ar E: 
т oses Freedman, B.S. in Eng., Lecturer on Contracts and Opecification: 
оп Gulbrandson, B.S. in C.E., Lecturer in Civil Engineering 


Minimum requirements for the major.—See pages 102-3 


First GROUP 


2 Plane Surve ying (3) ке 
Principles, methods, and instruments used ir 26 ^ 
Work. Prerequisite: Trigonometry : ame and afternoon se 
and evening sections; field work—Sat., morning anc 
tions, 
Summer term 1946 
15 Navigation ( 3) 


Principles, met} 
gation, 


in surface and aerial г 
ıtical astronomy, ү 


(Not offered in 1946-4 


1ods, and instr 
Charts, pilotir 
determination. 


I 7 Meteorolog 


Principles and 


Prerequisite 


y for Navigation (2) 


data, and m 


1946-47.) Җ 


7. Not offer 


4nalytical Mechanics: 
Statics (2) 
Composition 
Prerequisite: 
Matics 20, 


Walther, Gulbrandson 


i es; centroids; friction 
and resolution of forces; axial stresses; centre id ; trict 
and resolution ¢ Tor = кайса: Math à 
Physics 6; prerequisite or concurrent registra 
Morning and evening sections 
Summer term 1946. 


N 
N 


N 
دی‎ 


140 


141 


147-48 


Courses of Instruction 


Analytical Mechanics : Walther, Gulbrands@® 
Dynamics (3) 
Kinematics of a particle 
nd plane motion; wo 
requisite: Civil Engineeri 
Summer term 1946, 


lation, rotation 
Pre 


, 
Higher Surveying (4) Hayware 
Elements of geodesy, triangulation, topography, hydrography, ane 

1 trigonometric leveling, with field work. Prerequisite: CIV 


precise and F 
Lecture—mo ¢ and evenm 
fternoon sectior 


n 


Surve 


Engineering 
sections; field work—Sat., morning аг 


Materials of Construction (2-2) 
Nonmetallic mate phasis on cement 
ith emphasis on iron Prerequisite or concurrent 
tion: Chemistry 12. Morning and evening sections 


SECOND GROUP 


Hitchcock 
n: combine 
g 22. Mor 


( 


Strength of Materials (3) 


ipression, shear, flexure, a 


Tension, сс 
and working stresses. Prerequisite 


and evening sections. 


Hydraulics (3) 

- : : . ; : 1. leanne 
Hydrostatics: flow through pipes and open channels; laminar ® 4 
я u 
22. Morning ё 


Smith 


turbulent flow. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 22. 
evening sections 
А à n 
Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory (2) Ро 
Determination of the properties of materials by mechanical tests, ш: 
I 


a study of the flow of fluids. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 123; 
requisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 26 and 
Laboratory fee, $6. Afternoon and evening sections. 


150 


Graphic Statics (3) Hitchcock 
Fundamental principles; analyses of beams; determination of stresi 
in roof trusses and framed bents. Prerequisite or concurrent regist, 
tion: Civil Engineering 123.  Drafting-room fee, $1 Lecture, 
hours)—morning and evening sections; laboratory (2 | urs) 8 


id evening sections, 


Bridge Stresses (3) Hitchcot 


Determination of stresses in modern types of bridge trusses. (2 
requisite: Civil Engineering 141. Drafting-room fee, #1. Lecture ef 
—al 


hours)—morning and evening sections; laboratory (2 hours) 
noon and evening sections. 


Structural Design (2-2) Мае 


Computations and drawings for the design of steel structures. pt 
requisite: Civil Engineering 142. Drafting-room fee, $3 a term. 


ning. 


Civil Engineering 


: ! M , leinil 
149-50 Concrete and Masonry Construction (3-3) Oleinik 


Plain concrete, general properties and theory of reinforced concrete 
foundations and retaining walls. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 25 
and 123. Civil Engineering 149, laboratory fee, $6; Civil Engineering 
150, drafting-room fee, $1. Evening. 


151-52 Statically Indeterminate Structures (2-2) Walthe: 
A study of such structures as continuous spans, rigid frames, and 
arches by methods of work, slope deflection, and moment distributior 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 142. Evening 

164 Highway Engineering (3) Gulbrandson 
Highway “economics, location, constrt 1, and maintenance. | Pre 
requisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 25 and 171 


I71 


RS 
N 


189-96 


Evening. 


Route Surveying (3) Walker 
Curves and earthwork, and methods of location as used on railroads 
and highways; field work; complete highway location. Prerequisite 
Civil Engineering 2. Surveying fee, $6. Lecture—evening; field work 
—Sat., afternoon. 


Railroad Engineering (3) 
Track construction and requirements, rolling stock, cost and oper 
of railroads, with field work. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
Surveying fee, $6. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


W ater Supply and Sewerage (3-3) Fuhrman 
Collection, storage, purification, and distribution of water; sewerage 


systems and treatment of sewage. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 15 
Chemistry 12, Evening 


Contracts and Specifications (2) e F reedman 
Ontract principles; preparation of contracts; specifications and met! 


ods of studying them; examples of contracts and specifications; pra 
Чсе in analyzing and writing specifications. Evening 


Civil Engineering Proseminar (1-1) 
Evening 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


*John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages and Literatures 
LATIN 


T1-2 First-year Latin (3-3) 
Essentials of Latin grammar; reading selections; composition. 
offered in 1946-47.) 


(Not 


-i- 


3-4 Second-year Latin (3-3) 
Review of grammar; wide variety of reading selections; composition: 
(Not offered in 1946—47.) 

GREEK 
T1-2 First-year Greek (3-3) 
Essentials of Greek grammar; reading selections; composition. 


offered in 1946-47.) 


(Not 


3—4 Second-year Greek (3-3) 
Review of grammar; wide variety of reading material; composition: 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


* On war leave 1946-47 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology, 
Executive Officer 


George William Creswell, A.B. M.D., Associate in Dermatology and 
Syphilology 


Hayden Kirby-Smith, B.S., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphi- 
lology 


Leon Hugh Warren, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Clinical Instructor in 
Dermatolog; and Syphilology 


George Davis Weickhardt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
and Syphilology 


313-14 Dermatology and Syphilology Anderson 
Lectures on diseases of the skin and syphilis. One hour a week. 
316 Neurosyphilis Weickhardt 


Lectures, clinical demonstrations, and practical diagnostic and thera- 
Peutic procedures, One hour a week for eight weeks. 


317-18 Clinic Kirby-Smith 


2 : j; ‚ оь “че. 
Case demi mstrations, diagnosis, and treatment of skin diseases and 
syphilis. Three hours a week. Gallinger Hospital. 


" ipt. 

407-8 Clinic 
Dermatology and syphilology in 
pital. Two hours a week. 

409-10 Clinic Anderson, Kirby-Smith 
ye А d РА : T } Y | 
Clinical demonstration, diseases of the skin. Two hours a week. 
"mergency Hospital. 

411-12 Clinic The Staff 
Clinical demonstrations, diseases of the skin, and diagnosis and therapy 
of syphilis. One hour a week. 1 niversity Hospital. 


113-14 Clinic 


Anderson 
s and children. Children's Hos- 


Creswell 


] treatment of syphilis. Two 


laboratory procedures, and 
urs a week, Southwest Health Center. 


ECONOMICS 


John Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy 
\ Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Inter-American 
Economics 
Gerhard Colm, Dr. rer. pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Arthur Smithies, LL.B., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Edward Campion Acheson, Ph.D., 4ssociate Professor of Finance 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., 4ssociate Professor of Economics, 
Executive Officer 
Peyton Armstrong Kerr, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 
Charles David Stewart, M.Soc. Sci., Lecturer in Economics 
Carl Johann Ratzlaff, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 
Otto Sternoff Beyer, M.E., Lecturer on Labor Relations 
Jacob Louis Mosak, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 


The major.—Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Required: (1) Economics 101 and 
three additional credit hours in economic theory (courses numbered 100-109); (2 
ix credit hours in each of three of the four following groups: finance (courses 
numbered 120-29), labor (courses numbered 140-49), government and economic 
policy (courses numbered 160-69), and international economics (courses num 
bered 180-92); (3) fifteen credit hours of second-group courses selected from 
following —— Administration, History, Philosophy, Po 
cal Science, and Statistics; strongly recommended: History 147 and 174; 9% 


{ tistics 115-16. 


First Group 

2 Introductory Economics* (3-3) The Staff 
Survey of the major economic institutions and economic problems in 
contemporary society. Morning and evening sections. 

Economics 1x—same as Economics 1, but offered winter term: 
Evening. д 

Economics 2x—same as Economics 2, but offered fall term. EV 
ning. 

Summer term 1946. 


SECOND Group* 


101 Economic Theory (3) Watson 
Introduction to formal economic theory; advanced analysis of de 
mand, supply, and price relations. E 

Economics 101x—same as Economics 101, but offered winter ter™ 


Morning. 
Summer term 1946. 


* Economics 1—1 is prerequisite to all other courses in economics 


(174) 


У 


105 


10% 


121. 


N 
N 


126 


140 


141 


History of Economie 


Economic doctrines since the mercanti 


st writers; the history of the 


е of changing problems or 


major schools of thought 


Morning 
summer term 194t 


Advanced Economi B denise 3) Watsor 
1181 пег re n 


Analysis of the theory of 


тю Аяу їп general ес‹ n согу Рг‹ qu ‹ F 
101. (Not offered in 1946-47. ) 
Summer term 1946 
Economic Fluctuations: Business C ‘ycles (3) Ви ns 
Analysis of strategic factors in economic instability and economic re- 


tardation; survey of recent business-cycle theories. Mo: 
Summer term 1946, 


The National Income (5) к а 
The measurenx t, composition, and determinants of the nationa 
Income 

Summer term 1946. 
Money and Banking (3-3) Acheson 


Money, bank credit, and prices; commercial and investment banking; 
banking systems; historical development of bar nking; government and 
bankin g; functions of money ar мй Morning and evening s 
tions : 


Summer term 1946. 


1 
Monetary Theo ry (3) Acheson 
The development of monetary theory; principal contemporary ap 
proaches; "aat: ical background of recent monetary policy. Evening 


Monetar y Problems Acheson 
Survey of monetary developments since first World War 
Policies in the 1930's; war finance; postwar monctary r t 
Not offered in 1946-47.) 
Summer term 1946. 
Foreign Exchange and International Achesor 


Finance (1) 


Theory and practice of foreign exchanges; the gold standar 
national finance during the nineteenth century; war and 
Change problems. Prerequisite: Econon 


Occupational Trends (3) Stewart 


Primarily for occupational counselors, Forecasting the level of activity 
Postwar problems in demobilization and reconversion; significance « 


national trends for vocational counselors; national and local labor 
markets. Evening. 


Labor Economics (3) 


bor problems: wages, hours, and working conditions; growth of 
la T Organizations; types of unions; union tactics and prograr 
~Vening. 


Summer term 1946, 


161-62 


166 


Courses of Instruction 


Government and Labor Problems (3) 


Labor legislation; labor and the courts; federal regulation of capital- 


I ‹ 
labor relations; the work of federal labor board Evening. 
Labor Movements (3) ن‎ 
The forms, development, and problems of labor organizations. Timê 


to be arranged, 


Economic Security and Social Insurance س‎ 
(3) 

Economic and social problems of unemployment and destitution; 

sis of the federal social security program; survey of the Bever- 


anal 
idge and other plans. 

Summer term 1946. 
Public Finance and Taxation (3-3) Watson 
General survey of government expenditures, sources and methods of 


taxation, economic effects of expenditures and taxes, and of govem- 


ment debt policies. Evening. 


Government Control of Economic Activity (3) Watson 
Changing role of government in promoting and regulating economie 


activity; types and spheres of control. Mornir 


Comparative Systems of Economic Reform (3) Watson 
itical analysis of the major theories of economic and social reform 


with special attention to their origins and backgrounds. (Not 

offered in 1946-47.) 

Economics of Planning (3) Watson 

Analyti con on of economic systems coordinated by market 
those CO rdinated by cer authority ( Not offered m 


'ricultural Economics (3) 
The production and marketing of agricultural product: 
attention to price behavior and problems of government policy: 


Time to be arranged. 


Principles of Foreign Trade (3) Ratzlaff 
International trade, foreign exchange, tariffs and commercial agree 
ments. 

Summer term 1946. 


International Economics (3-3) Donaldson 
controls; interná- 
and policie* 


Survey of world economics; basic factors; resource 
an 


tional trade; industrial, financi d monetary processes 
relation to internal economic systems. Morn 


аі Treaties ( 3) Donaldson 


5 


Tariffs and Commerc $ 
Origins and types of modern foreign commercial policy, in the light 
of evolving doctri f s and economic effects of tariffs and other 
I ] of interr ial commercial accords, Evening. 


easures, anc 


Е, onomics 


184 The Ner 


The new 


Cause 


18 


5-86 Economic Hist ry 
America (3 

Econor і 
Venezuel: 
problems 
evening, 


187-88 Ec 


mic History and Problem; f the Corliss 
Caribbean Area ( 


Economic deve lopm« 


tral American and West 
economic develop: 
1947-48 and alternat 


1 1 rì 
190 International Е. onomic Reconstruction (3) Donaldson 

Survey of international economic problems in the postwar 
con ideratior ot 


proposals for postwar reconstruction, Evening. 


191-92 Conte mporary Bank 


1 and Corliss 
Exchange in Latin Am 3) i 
Survey of monetary and banking developments in import a 
American lics since the First World War. (Not 


rej 


1946-47.) 


193-94 Proseminar = Hispani Ameri an Civilization Corliss 
and Culture (3-2) 

Соогат 

in Hi 


course. Open only t › candidate 
lization and Culture. Time to be arrange 


THIRD Group 


201-2 History and Literature of Economic Thought Burns 


aie tation « ent and the lit 
I economic tl origins t the m r types 
their relation to present [ policies E 


204 Conte, 


ntensn 


nporary Economic Theory (: 
analysis of the recent literatur 


205 Business Cycle Theory (3) 
Summer term 1946. don 
306 Theory of Employment and Income (3) 
‘Analysis of several types of current business-cycle theories: 
Works of Keynes and others, 

ime to be arranged, 


ure 


Economi 2 


201-2, Evening. 


Offered in 1946-47 and alterr 


Courses of Instruction 


25 Economic Stabilization Policies (3) Smithies 


281 Theories of International Economics (3) Donald 


Appraisal of economic policies directed towards the stabilization of 


the economy, with special attention to the problem of full employ- 
nent. (Not offered 1940-47.) 

227 International Finance (3) Acheson 
Studies of the story and exchange problems of specific 
countrie (Not « 1946-47.) 

Labor and Social Economics (3) 
Analvsis of lab robler with special reference to 
t intensive stud (f federal regulation and rtici 
relatio: \ I 1946-47 
Labor Relations (3 
I'he collective bargaining contract and clement 
analysis of the p and of igeme 
261 Problems of Fi (3) 
Special problems ncing; current tax problems; 
eral, state, and local fi lationships. 1946-47 ат 
years, evening. 
з / , v ^ ‚ ТК) MR y к "Al 
teory and Literature of Public Finance (3) Colm 
Survey of the 1 ibutions to the theory and doctrines 9 
iblic finance. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 
265 Theory of Economic Policy (3) Watson 
“ е Ё he 
[he nature, forms, methods, and objectives of economic | tne 
relation of economic theory to economic policy. Evening 


Institutional Framework of Economic Policy (3) Colm 
oes » on 


The structure of government and of the economy in its influence 
les of institutional changes, blocs, and pres 


econo policy; t 
ure groups. Offered in 1946-47 and alternate years, Time to 0 
ged 
272 Interest Groups and Economic Policy (3) Colm 


in thei 


The economic policies of business, labor, and f: 


relations to the economic policies of government 
1946-47.) 
]son 


dee ie 
ational eq 
Eve- 


E 
librium analysis, and oti 
ning. 


amination and critique of mercantilism, classical inter 
'r schools of world economic thought 


282 The Balance of International Payments (3) Donaldso! 


Structure and theories of the balance; money and foreign exchange "he 
interrelationships of trade, gold flows, capital movements, etc- 
balance and foreign economic policy formulation. Evening. 


: p" 
283-84 Research in International Economics (3—3) Donaldson 


ө. ө ^ d A e „> : 14! 
Original investigations, analyses, and seminar discussions of spec 
g 7.) 


problems and concepts in world economics. (Not offered in 194 47. 


25c- 


^s 


“95-96 


297-98 


s 
“99-300 


Ex onomic 


86 Public and Private Finance in Latin America Corlis 


CATS} 

Corporate hinance, banking, ital movements in Latin Amer 
ica; fiscal problems; public debt, deficit financing, taxation, pub 
expenditures; foreign-exchange controls and problems. А rcadi: 


| 1.3 : - - . 
Knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese is required. Evening 


and са 


Economic Problems of Latin America 3-3) Corliss 
Fe reign trade and foreign commercial policy; growth of industry and 
agriculture; government control of economic activity; recent econon 
trends and problems. Evening. 


Problems in International Financia Policy (3) Smithies 
1946-47 and alternate years. Evening. 


„өр! ‚ I T T зба 
Proble ms in International Economic Policy (3) oOmuthies 
Exchange stabilization; world financial reconstruction: trade policy 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


International Economic Organization (3) Smithies 
1946-47 and alternate years. Evening 

Economic Theory and Statistics in Research Mosak 
PEE 

Гһе application of economic theory and statistical techniques in prob 


| - 
tems of research. Evening 


Thesis (School of Government majors) The Staff 
(3-3) 
Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


EDUCATION 


William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor of Education 

Sidney Bartlett Hall, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., Professor of Education 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Profe ssor of Education, Executive 
Officer 

Chester Winfield Holmes, Ed.D., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Benjamin Franklin Kyker, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Meredith Chester Wilson, B.S., Adjunct Professor of Education 

Ruth Соупег Little, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Lindley Hoag Dennis, A.M., Voc. Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Edu- 
cation 

Ray LaForest Hamon, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Burnice Herman Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Charles Edward Bish, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Jane Frost Hilder, Lecturer in Education, Director of Reading Clinic 

Madaline Kinter Remmlein, Ph.D., J.D., Lecturer in Education 

Agnes Tweedie Beckwith, A.B., Ed.M., Lecturer in Education 

LuVerne Crabtree Walker, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Helen Barton Goodwin, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Blake Smith Root, B.S., A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Earl ' nas Willis, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Glenn Edward Barnett, Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Marion DeFries Hall, A.M., Assistant Director, Reading Clini 

Mary Hoskins Gatchel, A.M., Assistant, Reading Clini 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Francis J. Brown, Ph.D., Research Associate in Education 
Leonard A. Larson, Ph.D., Research Associate in Education 
John Kerr Rose, Ph.D., Research Associate in Education 


Minimum requirements for degrees —See pages 119 and 120 


SECOND GROUP 
109-10 Learning and Teaching (3-3) Hal 


For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Fall tef of 
1 through the study 


nature of learning and teaching approached flu- 

actual classroom situations. Winter term: the environmental ™ 
es tl affect learning. Lecture (2 hours)—morning and € 
g sections; f work (2 hours)—to be arranged. 


Summer term 1946—Education 109 (3). 


(180) 


To be el 
tration ; in 
vary with | 
Actual te; 


136 


138 


140 


141-42 
144 


146 


148 


ach 


А \ 
Education 181 


Soci tety and the School (3—3) Jarman, Root 
For the general student as well 
term: the local, national, and 
Operation of the school with 


as the prospective teacher I 
international roles of 


other community agen 
and operation of schools; principles ar 


sections; field wo 


) —to be ar 


elementary and 


A di inic al apy 


Common Teaching Skills 
Course. i 


clerical 


routines; activity spor 
relations duties. Lecture (2 | 
—to be arranged 


afternoon; field work 


Observation 


(2 to 6) 
Education 134, 


and Pra tice Teaching = 


practice-teac hing fee, $6 a t f e a 
credits to be arrar ndividu 
SPECIAL METHODS Courses 

lected the second term of the enior alt uos 
the tea ing fielc is concerned C urse 1 urs | 
licens se requiremer Practices of su ier ‹ 
hing с ontent as found in current texts and с $ study ‹ 

› +} 

Teaching English 2 to 4) Beckwith 

cture (2 hours) te afterr field work (2 urs)— 
arranged. 

Teaching Soci tal : Stud (2 to 4) 15 
Lecture (2 hours)—late 01 leld work (2 h b 
arranged, 

Teaching Mathematics (2) Weida 


ime to be arranged. 


Teaching Art (3-3) Goodwin 
Saturd ay morning 


” i E 4 
Teaching Science (2 to 4) Bish 
Lecture (2 hours)—late afternoon; field work (2 hours)—to be 
arranged. 

Teaching Foreign Languages (2 to 4) Doyle , Keating 


ипе to be arranged. 


Teaching Home Economic: (2) Kirkpatrick 


Ime to be arranged. 


Courses of Instruction 


Teaching Business Education (2 to 6) 


Time to be arranged. 


Secondary Education; The Junior and Senior Root 


High School (3) 
Development, purpose, relation to elementary education, organization 
and administration, guidance, program of studies, community reli 
tionships. 

Summer term 1946, 


THIRD GROUP 


The Curriculum (3-3) French 
Analysis of basic curriculum literature and procedures. The wintel 


n will be organized as a curriculum workshop with lectures, СО 


ferences, and group discussions. Late afternoon 
Summer term 1946—Education 206 (3), Hall, 
Hall 


it, with 4 
morning 


Nature of growth and 


Summer term 1946—Education 209 (3). 
Seminar: Origins of American Education French 

(3-3) , i . 
Historical research in American Education. Evening. 
Seminar: Great Teachers in American French 

Education (3-3) 
A study of great teachers from the colonial period to the pr 
An attempt will be made to find out the qualities and character 
that have made these teachers great. (Not offered in 1946—47.) 


esent 
istics 


Contemporary Problems in Education (3-3) Jarman 
р?! 


Fall term: designed to help students formulate a personal philoso be 
of education. Winter term: a study of the forces that shape ™ 
policies and offerings of the school. Evening. 

Summer term 1946—Education 218 (3). 


ы . " 2*2 32 үнү r ittie 
Seminar: Early Childhood Education (3-3) Little 
Fall term: home backgrounds, nursery school, and kindergarten ш 
ations, Winter term: primary grades. Evening. 
" . "Lo , Talker 
Newer Developments in Children’s Walk 


Literature (3) T 
Exploring and evaluating the newer books for children апе що 
children's classics; understanding the contribution of literature g- 


child development; appreciating children's original expressions; ^ 
veying resources in the field. Evening. 


225-26 $ nar: Elementary Education in the Inter Little 
mediate Grades (3-3 
A comprehensive study of the major problems of е intermediate 


grades, (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


7 + ` `1 ; ^) 2. > 
227 Trends in Elementary Educa (3) Barnett 
\ Urvey of current рга es descri of the emerging ciementar 
chool. 
term 194€ 
229 y stration ? I mentary Hall 
sducation (3—3) 
of elementary school adm s and sors N 
1946-47.) 
23 j 9: ! ! r. ^) 2c} 
231 ndary School Classroom Procedures (3) Bis! 


current classroom 


actices with particular attention t 
and technique 


the Ar ned Forces; reviews o! 
»ummer term 1 )4 


247 Vocational Education (3) 
ajor issues, problems, and trends 
Summer term 194¢ 


Dennis 


Guidance in Sec ndary Schools ( 


2) Davis 
Nature, scope, adr ion 


istration, and supervision of 


guidance function 
tor Grades 7-12, Pri n for the sy ıl needs sts 
admini trators, } Р m t the 

поп staff, and i $ er vocatio and 


jects, Evening, 


Jep „ 
“35—506 Secondary Education (3-3) 
Fall term: new developments in the organization of 
methodology. Winter term: current problems in each 
ing fields. Evening 
257 Secon 


dary Education: The Junior High Fox, Bi 


School (3) 
Purposes, objectives, and actices ої good schools; organization 
management; implementation iculu anges; public a 
tons, Primarily for principals 

Summer term 1940 


259-6 4 Ж, 4 М f `4 3°3 
39-90 Administration of Secondary Education (3-3) 
Management planning, 

agement; construction 
Incident to the 
morning, 


execution, and control; criteria of good mar 


fi the master schedule; leadership problems 
development of new policies and programs. Saturday 


N 


- 


The American Scho 
Organization ; 
ences of national and state agencies; local administrative units: the 
chief legal controls; criteria of 
ties of teachers Evening 

»ummer term 1946, 


| System (3) Fox 


of public education; sources of school revenue; ir 


u 


building administration; responsibili 


ч 


279—©‹ ) 


N 
оо 
Ua 


Courses of Instruction 


The Teacher and School Supervision (3) Fox 
Nature, orga ion, Чай relationships, and technique Evening. 
Summer term 1946 


Administration: Organization and Administration Hall 
of a School System (3) 
its and those asf to t sition, Issues, prime 
problems of the superintendency as conditioned by local 
сез. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Administration: Management Problems of the Hall 
Superi tendent (3) 

s and those 

budget, cor 


transportation, 


School 
ad мга, 
і 1946-47.) 
Seminar: Public Relations in School Admin- Fox 
istration (3) і 

Purposes; gathering materials; disseminating agencies; publicity medis 
participation in policy-making. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 
School Law (: Remmleim 
Sources of school law; legal rights and responsibilities © 
teacher ipils, û ) Other legal problems of major intet 
est to the gr up. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Adult Education (3-3) Bish 


tion. Business 
juipment ай 


Hall 


ind finance: 


Fa all term: nature, extent, and organization of programs in adu It edu- 
interests, need nd capacities of adult leami 


Winter 


ting learning activi 


3 yed in 
offered in 1946-47.) 
r term 1946—Education 280 (3). 


کے 


Audio-visual Education (3) i 

Selection and use of audio-visual aids; management of materials 497 

ipment Material fee, $5. Lecture (1 hour), 
Saturday morning. 


7 


Employee Training (3-3) ^ 
ization and administration of employee-training ; program Ё 

І with operating needs; orientation, supervi гу, nd ski 
training; coordination of training with other personne | functions 


evaluation of training. Field work is bora a Evening. 
Fox, Bish 


Extra-classroom Activities (3) 
: sude nt 


Home room functions, emphasizing orientation and guidance; 


vernment, clubs, assemblies, school publications. 

mmer term 1946. 

à : , idet 
nical Study of Reading Problems (373) Hild 


the 
. Diagnostic work under supervision D ш” 
r permission of the instructor. ™ 


Edu. ation 


289-90 Tea her Edu ation (3-3) 
Historical background of 


inc eacher education; present trends and modi | 


fications in the United States. Evenin Z. 


| 291 Planning the Sci l Plant (3) Ham: n | 
Select f laó Rosi ; кР 


T f 
m € 


f site evaluation of exi g وی‎ | 
Present [acilitic ada t || 
and maintena proble | 

|| 

202 ) » TT” |, * ^ | 
“93—94 Research (3—3) ||| 
Individual research и | 

Den 1 || 
Program and conferences arrar 


295 Educational Res 
(3) 

Required of all Master of | 

Education 295X—same a du , t ol s ‚ш 1 |! 

Late alternoon. || 

297-98 Thesis (3—3) ! | 

Required of all Master of Arts 

to be arranged. 

Summer 


| 
term 1946, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Norman Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering, Executive Officer 


Forest Klaire Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electrical En- 


gineering 

Newbern Smith, M.S. in E.E., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Elec- 
trical Engineering 

Milton Kent Akers, B.S., E.E., Associate Professor of Electrical Engt 
neering 

Dwight Edward Shytle, Associate in Electrical Engineering 

Edmund Douglas Schreiner, B.E.E., Associate in Electrical Engineering 

Thomas Alvin O’ Halloran, B.E.E., Associate in Electrical Engineering 


Minimum requirements for the major —See pages 101-2, 103-4 


First GROUP 


9-10 Elements of Electrical Engineering (3-3) Ames 
nd direct 


gnetic and electric circuits, and 
nes; Electrical Engineering 10: altel 
1 Prerequisite: 


electrical Engineering 9: п 


d тас} 


current instruments a 
1 ma 1238 
istration: Mathematics 2% 


nating-current circ 
Physics 7. Prereq 
Afternoon and evening sections 


ner term 1946 


13-14 Direct- and Alternating-Current 'The Staff 
Laboratory (2-2) 

For student not majoring in electrical engineering. 

и alternating currents and direct- and alternating-current 

Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 10. Laboratory fee, 


Experiments 


machinery. 
$6 a term. Afternoon and evening sections 


17-18 Direct-Current Laboratory (2-2) The Staff 
For the student majoring in electrical engineering. A course in meas 
urements and direct-current dynamo laboratory. Prerequisite: 
trical Engineering 9-10. Laboratory fee, $6 a term. Afternoon 4" 


evening sections, 


SEcoND GROUP 


101 Е[есїтїс Circuits (3) Akers 
Alternating-current-circuit theory. Extensive consideration is given 
to harmonic analysis and to the study of harmonics in both singt 
phase and polyphase circuits. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 1^ 


Evening. 


(186) 


Elei trical E пдїпеетїпд 


102 Alternating Current Machinery (3) Akers 


111-12 Electri al Measurements (2-2) 


125-26 


1 


136 Hydro-Electric Engineering 


137 


33-34 Alternating-Current Laboratory (2 


Synchronous generators and motor 


transformers, and mercury ar 
rectifiers Prerequisite: Electrical 


Engineering 101, Even 


ing 


/ 2 7 м , „Ё > 7 Р 
ternating-Current Machinery (3) Akers 
A continuation of Electrical Engineering 102. Converters, induct 


motors, single-phase motors. Prerequisite: Electrical Engine 
Evenir g. 


Theory of direct-current and alternating-current instrun 


and meters. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Electrical Engi 
neering 101, Evening. 
Principles of Electric Power Transmission (2-2) Akers 


Mechanical and electrical characteristics of transt 


mate and rigorous solutions by 


means of hyperboli 


State and elementary trar 
phases of distribution 
Engineering тот. 


ient considerations, t 


electr energy Prerequisite: Electr 


f 


A continuation of E 
alternating-current 
sıte: 


ectrical Engineering 17 
circuits, instruments, and machi 
Electrical Engineering 18 and 102 Laborato 


Afte 
Aiternoon and evening sections 


> : „Рут, РА 
I resent-day theory and practice in hydr 
requisite: Electrical Engineerir > 


offered in 1946-47.) 


g I 


Electric Traction (2) ы Ame 


Theory and practice of modern ect- and alterr g ent 
Ways. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering то. E 
138 Industrial Electrical Power A pplications (2) Akers 


The characteristics of the various types of electrical motors and 


Power appliances and the principles governing 
industry, Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 1 e 
Evening. 

140 Electrical Design (3) Ames 


143-44 High-Frequen ) 


› , г . . * 4 p 

rinciples of design with reference to materials of construction and 
arg seal e 2 1 4 + ` 
eectrical equipment. Practical exercises are assigned in connectior 


with classroom work Prerequisite: Electri I 


neering 103 


Е vening. 


y Communication (3-3) Smith 

high-frequency communication circuits and fields and of 

ugh-frequen у measurement. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 101 
lysic$ 132. Evening. 


м 
Principles of 


151-52 
101-02 
159 -00 


nneering (2—2) O'Halloran 
ation circuits and measurements,  Particulat 


1 is en to low and intermediate-frequency phenomena. Pre 
Electrical Er ering 101; Physics 132. Evening. 

Communications Laboratory (2-2) Schreiner 

A laboratory course paralleling Electrical Engineeri 2. Pre 


Lab- 


stration: Electrical E 


requisite or concurrent r 


oratory fee, $6 a term ening 

Proseminar in Electrical Engineering Ames, Akers 
(1—1) 

Prerequisi Electrical Engineering 103. Evening 


ENGLISH 


Robert Whitney Bolw ell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

Audley Lawrence Smith, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Associate Professor of English, Executive 
КОД 

Сеогре Winchester Stone, Jr., Ph.D., 
Ted Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English 

( harles William Cole, Ph.I )., Associate Professor of English 
“alvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., sociate Professor of English 


ret How ard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
Muriel Hope 


; McClanahan, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 
аы Rogers Adams, Ph.D., Lecturer in English 
\ Шаш Lewis Turner, A.M., Lecturer in English 
Martin § I 
>} ۰ 


Associate Professor of English 


1 
ly 


is Annette Nichols, ‚ ‚ Instructor in English 


A.B. 
Paul Charles Dunleavy, A.M 
\ 


James Harold Coberly, , 


e ( 


the 
wie e ¥ 
he be eni 
T bi 
( ] I я 
per 2) the I erta 
] wori е ol 
Bp. I 
| a ff erature It 
Intellecs,,..1 J 1 Е el s in Er 
rellectual backgrounds before nior year. Professors Stone and Tupper 
are advisers for е Enel; ; 4 ; 
Re major ; P ) ^ , 
phle major in American ТА ught and Ctivilization.—F etai see the - 
{ “et on this subject d$ 5 er 
First Group 
1—2 РФ: ` e Tha Q 
2 Freshman E nglish* (2-2) The Staff 
› . " ` . 7 г 
Review of grammar, exercises in composition, tudy ol зе essay 
Morning and evening sectior 
“ngi IX— is 1 I, but offe Morning 
and evening € 1 
English 2x—same English 2, but offered fall term. Morning 
and €vening section 
2 Summer term 1946 
*§ 
« * Stug 
imum denta registered i ї are, at the beginning of the course, tested in the mir 
hension Teal of stan asage, vocabulary, writing skill, and reading speed and comp 
. Ose sti , ) 
erms of th T students who show marked superi may be exempted from one or 
Work duri е Freshman English course: those wh. show deficiencies will be assigned 
ting the first term i изе; th 0 зі 


(189) 


190 

374 

9 

Ic 

51—52 
71-72 
91—92 
115-16 
121-22 
125 
126 


Courses of Instruction 


English for Foreign Students (3-3) Rogers 
A course in reading and writing designed to take the place of English 
1-2. Special attention is given to spelling, syntax, grammar, idiom 
and vocabulary. Evening. 


Sophomore Composition The Staf 


" x . xis d 

А study of types of expository iting with weekly exercise Pre 
requisite: English 1-2. Morning and evening section 

English 9x—same as English 9, but offered winter ter: Morning 


Sophomore Composition (3) Che Staff 


А study of the modern short story, with exercises in narrati 
ig. Prerequisite: English 1-2. Morning and evening sections 
Summer term 1946. 


ve whit 


Introduction to English Smith, Stone, Linton 
Literature (3-3) 

A historical survey. Morning and eve 
English $1x—same as English 51, but offered winter term 
Summer term 1946 


g sections. 


Morning 


Introduction to American Bolwell, Cole, Coberl) 
Literature (3-3) 
А historical survey. First half: 
Second half: from the Civil W 
evening sections, 
English 71x—same as E 
Summer term 1946 


the Civil War 


the beginnings to the 
| 1 g an 
to the present day. Morning & 


‘lish 71, but offered winter term Morning: 


Introduction to European Literature (3-3) Shepat 
Consideration of various types. Morning and evening se 
Summer term 1946. 


tions. 


SECOND Group 


p á 

f 
ism ® 
sent 
writ 


The Short Story (3-3) — 

Some study of the technique of the short story and class critic 
student writing. Prerequisite: English 10 with honor grade, or 001 
of the instructor after submission of а specimen of imaginative 


Evening 


English Literature from the Beginnings to Stone 
1500 (3-3) 
Prerequisite: English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. Morning 
The Evolution of Modern Speech (3) 5:00 
development of the English language in a historical treatment 
ish grammar. Evening. 


һе 


Е 


"m «Aid : stone 
The Appreciation of Literature (3) : a 
The study of the principles of criticism and their applicatio 
various literary types. Evening. 


English 


129-30 Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3-3) l'upper 


1485 to 1603. Prerequisite: Englis 
(Not offered in ) 


11 


SI 


16 

›$ 
Nites > ag 
11—72 Studies in American Literature (3-3) Cole 
Major lactors in the ional cultural traditi as shown by out- 

“sanding writers, Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. Evening 

DS The Amer: 3olwell. Col 
/3 E American Drama (3) Bolwell, Cole 
Reading 1 1 | 


and analysis of significant plays, from the beginnings t the 
Present day, Morning 
Summer term 1946 


19 The American Novel 
C hronological devel pr 
1920, Morning. 


ent of fiction from the begin 
Summer term 1946 
67 79 Rece; 
Moder 
ha! 


1ай: 


ut American Literature (3-3) Bolwell 
n trends and significant writers of the 1930's and 1940’s, First 


: 3 E rar 
Poetry and criticism. Second half: fiction and drama (includ- 
lotion pictures). Evening. 


ing n 
1709 
/ N > . " . ~ 
7-90 Proseminar: Readings for American Bolwell, Cole 
Civilization Major (3-3) 
ъ- Jor (3- 


nierences and group discussions. Evening. 


192 Courses of Instruction 


Smith 
m Richardson to the Brontés, Pre 
‚ог 91-92. Morning 


| el (3) Shepard 
novelists from Dickens to Woolf. Prerequisite: Englisl 
or 91-92. Morning 


51-52 
183 English Drama (3-3) Tupper 
rst half is concerned principally with the drama of Shakespeare? 
jraries. The second half is a historical surve y from 1660 t0 
ent day. (Not ойеге‹ 1946-47.) 
sh 183x—same a lish 183, but offered winter term. 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the English Stone, Tupptt 
Literature Major (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussior Afternoon and eve sections. 


THIRD Group 


201-2 Methods and Materials in Elizabethan 
Research (3-3) 
Уу ч тил "T { the 
Open only to the graduate student. Admission by permission 0 
instructor. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


221 Studies in Medieval Literature (3) Stone 


Prerequisite: English 121-22. Evening. 
223-24 Old English (3-3) Ston 
English language and literature before 1100. (Not offered in 194647 
` oe VAIN „ ы : T f 
5-36 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries 1 ирр° 
(3—3) 
Prerequisite: English 135-36. Evening. 
241-42 Studies in Neoclassical Literature (3-3 ) 
Prerequisite: English 141-42. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


244 Studies in Eighteenth Century Drama (3) ` 
Prerequisite: English 183-84. Eveni 


g. 


251-52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) 
Prerequisite: English 151-52. Evening 
soe ا‎ ы: - : — 
261-62 Studies in Victorian Literature (3—3) Shepa 
Prerequisite: English 161-62. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Seminar: American Literature (3-3) 
Prerequisite: English 171-72 or the equivalent. Evening. 


English 


20¢ \ ‘ ish ritici 

295—96 History of English Literary Criticism ( 3—3) 
Open to the und I 
offered in 1940-47.) 


299-300 Thesis (3—3) 


RELATED COURSE IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education 136, Теа hing of English 


dergraduate with the approval of the instr 


193 


Smith 
r. (Not 


The Staff 


СЕОСКАРНҮ 


Otto Quam, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography, Executia 


hours 


Prerequisite: Geography 1-2. Req twer yur cred 
and fifteen credit hours їп one of ie їо ving departmem 
ics, Geology, History, Political S c Statistics. Strong? 

Economics тот, Statistics 115-1í 
First GROUP 

Elem: nts j Geography 5—3 ) Qual 
} 4 | 1 region" 
Physical elements, the human habitat, natural and cultura regio 
: " 
pattern of occupance of earth, and utilization of its re ‚ Mor 


ing and evening sections 


Geography 1x—same as Geography 1, but offered winter tel 
Morning and evening sections. 
Summer term 1946—Geography 2 (3) 
SECOND Group 
Quam 


Anglo-America* (3) 
United States, Canada, 


nate years, morning. 


Latin America* (3) 
1946-47 and alternate years, morning 


7 i 
Northwest Europe* (3) 
1946-47 and alternate years, evening 
А p" — 
Mediterranean Area* (3) 
1946-47 and alternate years, evening 
- Quam 


Eastern and Southern Asia* (3) 
1947-48 and alternate years, evening. 


Southwestern Asia and Soviet Union* (3) 
1947-48 and alternate years, evening 
Summer term 1946. 


Economic Geography (3-3) — 220 
Description and interpretation of the economic utilization % 7g 
regions, Location of natural resources, staple crops, and industry 
trade relations resulting therefrom. (Not offered іп 1946-47 


Summer term 1946, 


* Physical, political, economic, and regional survey, 


(194) 


Geography 


e (C , ! Bosne , › a. 
IIS Conservation of Natural Resources ( 3) Qua 1 
'rinciples and problems of conservation of soil, forest, minerals, wild 


Ше, and water. (Not offered in 1946-47 ) 


22 Politi al Geograph у (% 3) — 
Spatial structure and growth of states; the interplay between 
graphic factors and political institutions in the 
Policies. Morning. 

Summer term 1946—Geography 122(3) 


ation of foreig 


хее Climatology (3) _ Quar 
vey of climatic regions of the world and the controlling factors of 
world weather. Afternoor 


45 Physiography (3) Quan 


Ап interpretive study of r Ww pecia! reierence to t 

United St; ates, Afternoon 
17 a ; 7 . CN А 
11-72 Historical Се ograp | of North America (3 3 Qua 
Development of the cm ral oy The sequence of upar 

the 1 ееор regions, (Not offered in 1946-47 
THIRD Group 

201— E 191 
21-2 Seminar in Geography (3-3) Qua 
Cor Ment varied from term to term. History and philosophy of geog 


тарһу or detailed treatment of some branch of ioa. Time t 


е arran 


ged, 
> 
213- Y ° . . , 
3-14 Seminar i t Regional Planning (3-3) 
A seminar ia a by a member of staff, which will be : 


of 


contributions made by available government specialists. 
¢ arranged, 
1-42 Research (arr.) The S 


Special problems in geomorphology, climatology, cartography, 


TM . . £9? 1 
papi, land utilization, economic geograp historical geog 
raphy. " 


tal 


Time and credits to be arranged. 
275 Seminar: Geos y 


Policy (3) 


graphic Factors in Foreign 


study of resources, people and geo-political pr blems of selecte 
nations or empires, Evening 
Summer term 1946 
200~7 |) 
) 300 Thesis (3-3) Th aff 


GEOLOGY 


——, Assistant Professor of Geology 


f 


Minimum requirements for the major —Twenty-four credit hours of geologi 


be у‹ па the 


5 


215-16 
> 979% 
227-2 
299-300 


first-group courses, 


First Group 


Field Geology (6) 


Field trips to neighboring localities of geological interest, 
room study. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Physical and Historical Geology (3-3) 


Survey course covering the principles of physiography, geology, 9? 
mineralogy. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


with clas 


SECOND Group 


Paleontology (3-3) 1 
Lectures and laboratory work on classification and structure of 10% 
invertebrates, vertebrates, and plants, including their use as BU 
fossils in stratigraphic geology. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Re gional Geology of North and South 

America C554)" 
Lectures and map work on the physiographic regions of the Weste? à 
Hemisphere, stressing the relationship between geology and geograf 
] culture, (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Regional Geology of the Eastern 
Hemisphere (3-3) Е 
Alternating with Geology 123-24 ang with it completing a survey 


the world. (Not offered in 1940-47 


THIRD Group 


Seminar (3-3) 

Detailed study and presentation by 
phase of geology with review of curre 
1946-47.) 


lass and instructor 0 n 
literature, (Not offered 


Research b 
“ 1 о د‎ 1 1 4 1 I: 1 f the pu 

Original work on individual problems, including a digest О 

lished record. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 

Thesis (3—3) 

(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


(196) 


| Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Pr ofessor of German, Executive Officer 
| теїсһеп Louise Rogers, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German 
Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German 


Minimum requirements 


for the major.—Twenty-four credit hours of German 
‘yond first-group 


courses, 
First Group 


її-2 First-year German (3-3) 


23 Rogers, Legner 


= x > ыы { easv prose rn- 
The essentials of German grammar; translation of easy prose. Morn 
ing and evening sections. 


Summer term 1946. 


15-6 Second-year German (3-3) 


Rogers, Legner 
Selections from 


- 1 2 
modern German prose; review of grammar. Pre- 
isi > f hick } Re nir 
requisite: German 1-2 or two years of high school German. Morning 
and evening sections 


Summer term 1946. 
SECOND Group 
101-2 Rapid Readings in Modern German — Sehrt and Stafi 
Prose (3-3) 
Morning and ev ening sections, 
+ À ч z 
1103-4 Goethe’s “Faust” (3-3) 


“vening, 


105 ч ae 
t 05-6 German Classicism (3 -3) 


2 e F. 
Particula: 

^ 

T107- у iti ) 

7 8 Advanced Prose Composition (1—1) 

Morning and evening secti 

I 

99-10 German Drama 


Dramas of Kleist, 
arranged, 


Sehrt 


ly the works of Goethe and Schiller, 


since 1800 (3-3) Seh 
Grillparzer, Hebbel, and Hauptmann. Time to be 


1 i У 
Б-Т) German R 


4 omantic Movement (3-3) Sehrt 
Time to be 


arranged. 
111. A E А 
3714 Scientific German (1-1) Legner 


Ferequisite: German 5-6 or the equivalent. Evening. 


h Q~ r 
T I 2 s , ` Li i 

0 Su vey of German Aterature (3 3) Sehrt 
(Not offered ir 


ч 1 1946-47.) 

! 21-25 v . ._ 
Conversation and Composition (3-3) Rogers 
lerequisite: German 5—6 or the equivalent. Evening 


(197) 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


198 Courses of Instruction 


THIRD Group 
Sehrt 


T201-2 Middle High German (3-3) 


A ithe о DC аг 
Sehrt 


7205-6 Gothic (3—3) 
anguage® 


Introduction to 
Time to be arra 


1209-10 Old High German (3-3) Sehrt 
Time to be arranged 


213-14 Old Norse (3-3) 


Time to be arranged, 


Sehrt 


215 The German "Novelle" (3) Rogers 
Time to be arranged 
218 The German Lyric from Opitz to Rilke (3) Legne! 


l'ime to be arranged 
221 Introduction to Linguistics Sehrt 
: ins n 0 


tive philology. Admission by permissio! 
I ] f 


Linguistics and 
| tor | 


its to be arranged. 


the mestrt 


; ` sehrt 
22 Indo-Eur pean Lan "ages Sehr 
. . т " r < . ee - e 
Application of the laws of sound change in language; origin and 
1 nt of suffixes and inflections; syntax. Time and credits 10 


veiopm 
arranged. 


1223-24 Sanskrit (3-3) 
Introduction to comparative Indo-European grammar 
arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., University mend гел Director 
| Robert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., University Physician 3 iza 
Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Associate l niversity: d зы: a ND, 
Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Associate University Physician (Nose an 
Throat) } 
*Charles Seymour Coakley, M.D., Associate 1 niversity I ux a 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Associate l niversity T ricis 
William Duvall Claudy, A.B., M.D., Associate U niversity Р des д 
Elizabeth Kahler, B.S., A.M., M.D., Associate University Physician 


‚ The Payment of the University fee entitles PER p ‘als. the 
Inafter described. Through student reports and those of University offic 
University attempts to keep informed as to all cases of i ness ar 
l'his service is primarily diagnostic in its intent. It also provi 
event of an emergenc ys. 4 

Medical Privileges include: (1) the physical examin 
tering from secondary school; (2) three visits 
Surgeon, office or reside nce (District of Columbia) 
xe Specialist, surgical operation, laboratory. or X-ray ex 
lion, including board, routine medicine, and nursit 
‘Or not mor 


mined by tl 


[ЮП period 


hal "s. . 
Health Administration. 


us medical benefit 
niversity 
1€ student i 


dents 


the 


€ than two weeks during a school year 
е Director of Health Administratior 
(maximum, two weeks) is also to be dete 


does not apply to Nuiness or disa 

= term or prior to payment of the 1 ' ) 

$ allowed, if he so desires, to engage physic - 

own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the 
ules: ( 


] 8: (1) The Director of Health Admit 
“спу the 


ation is € 
is discretion, a student 


iere, 


rules of the University, E 1 алб the ne 
alth Administration has authority to — те 
ivern OsPitalization; (3) a student who has severed his 
versity i. ; 

ana s ° s ion at 
еч Athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination a 
ЗСА term; (5) the above ree 


nt 


18 ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a stude 


: ations apply also during the sum 
Niversity 
` у. 
LS We Univer 
‘Ntra-mural 
Ments, 


sity is 


not responsible for injuries rece ved 
games, or in } 


1 f the phvsica 
any of the activities ¢ e physics 


. 
"аг leave | 
946-47. 
j r for hysical exam 
ination Charge of $2 is made by the University if a student fails to appear for a p 
uring the period set for this purpose 


(199) 


HISTORY 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

Lowell Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Professor of Hispanic American History 

Wood Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History, Executive Officer 

Howard Maxwell Merriman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American 
Diplomatic History 

Myron Law Koenig, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Histon 

George Howland Cox, Lecturer on Hispanic American History 

Robert Francis Campbell, A.M., Associate in American History 

The 

knowledge of four fields of history selected from the 

major examinations: (1) the literature and method of history (required); 

backgrounds of the modern world, to 1500; (3) modern and contemporift 

Europe; (4) diplomatic history and modern imperialism; (5) development 1 

the United States; (6) Hispanic American civilization. А six- hour resear 

iar, exclus ive of History 199-200, is a required part af each major's prof 

to give training in fundamental techniques. For details of courses and readin 

offering preparatio n for the major examinations see the pamphlet on this 80 

ject or consult the adviser. 


major.—Prerequisite: History 39-40 and 71-72. The major indicates ; 
owing list, M 


f 


First GROUP 


39-40 The Development of European Civilization Kays 
(3-3) 
Primarily for freshmen. Fall term: the political, social, 
and cultural history of the Old World from ancient times to 15%! 
Winter term: from 1500 to the present. Morning and evening 
tions. 
Summer term 1946. 


economi 


on з 1257 eee * пей! 
71-72 The Development of American Civilization Коеп 
71-7 ] 
(3—3) oni 
Primarily for sophomores, Fall term: the political, social, eco” 


and cultural forces of the United States in their world setting frog 
1492 to 1865; winter term: from 1865 to the present. Morning ? 
evening sections. 
Summer term 1946. Campbell, Gray. 
SECOND Group * 


Kays 


мой g 
palit 


120 Intellectual Aspects of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation (3) 

Aspects of the development of the modern mind approached t 

a study of the lives and contributions of outstanding perso 


of the period. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


* For each course in the second group, the appropriate course in the first 


(200) 


History 


ionali Cayser 
130 Nationalism (3) АС d Kays ч 
The historical evolution of modern nationalism, (Not offered ir 


1946-47.) 


JT agatz 

140 Modern Imperialism (3) „1% - d R vie 

Africa, Asia, and the Pacific Basin in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, Morning. 


141 Africa and Europe in the Nineteenth and Ragatz 
Twentieth Centuries (3) 
(Not offered in 1046-47.) 


142 Asia and the Western World їп the Nineteenth Ragatz 
and Twentieth Centuries (3) 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


? 1 agatz 
143 Modern Europe, 1815-1919 (3) T R an 
comprehensive survey of Old World history from We Congress of 

Пеппа to the outbreak of the First World War. Evening. 


144 World Affairs, 1919-1947 (3) Ragatz 


Evening, 


146 History of Russia (3) Ке | 
Main currents їп economic, social, and political developmer Tc 
World relations from the emergence of the Russian nation to the 
Present time, 

Summer term 1946, 


, 4 ` agatz 
147 Economic History of Europe (3) - Ragatz 
À survey from ancient times to the present day. Morning. 


148 The Second World War and Reconstruction Ragatz 
(3) 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


149 European Diplomatic History (3) a ы 
iplomatic relations of the European states from the Congress of 

Пеппа to the present, 

Summer term 1946. 
151-52 English History (3- 
general survey course, 


16 , a ae E 
1-62 Hispanic American Civilization (3-3 


{ В SAP TEC ta 
evelopment of political, economic, social, and institutional aff: 
the 


) Ragatz 
ovening. 


3 
Е 


Dero-American colonies (fall term) and the period 
Pendence (winter term), Evening. 

History їбїх 
Morning. 


listory 162x—same as History 162, but offered fall term, Morning. 
ummer term 1946—History 162 (3). 


-same as History 161, but offered winter term 


91-92 


I 99-200 


Courses of Instruction P 


Pan American Problems (3-3) Wilgus 
Morning. 

Summer term 1946—History 163 (3). 
The United States and Latin America (3) Wilgus 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 
Inter-American Relations (2-2) Со 
Lectures on social, educational, political, and commercial affairs 41 


icas. Open to the public as auditors without cre it. 


trends of the A 
Inter-American Center. Afternoon and evenig 


Sponsored by 
sections. 

Social History of the United States (3-3) Graf 
Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements. Fa 
term the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861; winter term: the Urban-IndU* 
trial Era, 1861 to the present time. Morning and evening sections 
) Gray 


Economic History of the United States ( j 
f ulture, indust 


Main trends in the development of American ag 


: : ; : nS 
and trade since 1607, with emph: on tendencies and ] problem 
since the Civil War. Morning. 

Summer term 1946. 
Gray 


Representative Americans (3) : 
А biographical approach to national history. Some fiíty signif 
and pivotal personalities the devel opment of the United States 


government, business, science, religion, journalis the arts, *' 
social reform, Morning. 

ө 6 , 1 ys x -man 
Diplomatic History of the United States Merrimå 


(3—3) 
Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes wit 
foreign countries and their settlement; and the activities of the Amer 
ican secretaries of state and diplomatic agents, Fall term: © be 
Civil War, winter term: since the Civil War. Morning and even! 
sections. 

Summer term 1946. 


jan 
Overseas Expansion of the U nited States (3) Merritt e^ 
The political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying post? 
sions. Morning 


„гта? 
Canada and the United States (3) Merri 


The historical background and main trends in the relationship © 
two English-speaking peoples of North America. Morning. 

ч . r aysel 
Current History (1-1) Kay 
Contemporary events in their world setting. Morning. { 
and Sta 


Proseminar: The Literature and Kayser 
Method of History (3-3) 

Limited to majors in history. Fall term: history and ! 

winter term: supervised reading in preparation for the major 

inations. Evening. 


* ans: 
: опа?* 
hist " 


History 


THIRD Group* 


> , ; 

“41-42 Seminar in Modern European History (3-3) Ragatz 
lhe opening of Africa in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
Evenir 4 

> Р > E " , , , 

249-50 Reading Course in Second World War and Ragatz 


Reconstruction (3-3) 
Primarily for graduate students. Evening 
261— ع‎ ; ; ) Й 
21-02 Seminar in the History of the Americas (3-3) Wilgus 
Evenin 4 j Р н 


265-66 Reading Course in Hispanic American Wilgus 
Historiography (3-3) 
Primarily for graduate students. Evening 
?71-72 Seminar in History of the United States (3-3 Gray 
9I гат in [History of the Umted States (3-3) гау 
The history and problems of the old and new South. Evening 


281-95 C... . . . 9 , 
1-82 Seminar in the Diplomatic History of the Merriman 


. United States (3-3) 
Evening, 
28-8 i M У, , . 
5-86 Reading Course in the Diplomatic History Merriman 
of the United States (3-3) 


Chi EE 
Primarily for graduate students, Evening 


2 ` . rte ^ 
91-92 Seminar (3—3) The Staff 


rerequisite: approval of the Department. Time to be arranged. 
299400 Toc: c T TS 
J 1ёзїз (3-3) The Staff 


Required of all candidates for the Master’s degree specializing 
listory, 


өз 
Approval of the я - 
instructor is required for registration in each third-group course 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Professor of Home Economics, E xecutivt 
Officer 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economic 

Margaret Olive Osborn, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economi 

Ruth Ann Wells, B.S., Associate in Home Economics 


Minimum requirements for the degree.—See pages 119, 120. 


un 


N 
N 


үг 
N 


First GROUP 


Food Selection and P reparation (3) The Staf 
Con posit ion, sel lection, and preparation of food; analysis of recipes 
standard prod ucts; pl anning, preparing, serving, and estimating, 
cost of meals. Material fee, $12.50. Morning and afternoon sections. 
Home Economics 1x—same as Home Economics 1, but One 


winter term. Evening. 


Food Preparation for Navy Nurses (3) Osbor? 
Morning. 
Clothing: Its Selection, Cost, and Care (3) bw 


Clothing selection—the economic, aesthetic, and hygienic aspects; 
app lication of the principles of color and design to individual së 
tion; the care of clothing. Morning 


"Ee of Physiology for = Nurses (2) Osbor? 
Morning. 

Review of Biochemistry for Navy Nurses (3) Osbor? 
Afternoon. 

pet У p: ick 
Family Meals (3) Kirkpatre 
The choice, purchase, preparation, and service of foods; dietary setts 
ards, food habits, and the nutritional needs of the family; pr a 


of purchasing, care, and use of food by the consumer. Materia 
$7.50. Lecture (2 hours), lab ratory (3 hours) —morning. 

F ick 
Food Problems (3) Kirkpat™. 


pet 


Factors affecting the prep aration of standard products from the ех | fet 
mental viewpoint; princip 's of food demonstrations. Material 
$12.50. (Not offered in 3 47.) 


Family Health and Household Sanitation Kirkpat# 
dL. : es of house 


Home hygiene and home care of the sick; the principl { 
hold sanitation in relation to health and disease. Material 16% 
Afternoon. 


(204) 


Home Economics 205 


m... З ^a] 1 \irkpatrick 
55 Nutrition and Its Relation to Health (3) А пої 
Open to теп and women. A course in nutrition for student 
| majoring in Home Economics M rning 
Towne 
| 62 Clothing Construction (3) nd favon fabrics: 
Techniques of construction suitable for cotto п, wo , е Е 
the use of commercial patterns and their al perm proper ! mr 
tion of color, desi and fabric. Material fee, $4.00. 1 
afternoon sections VIER ба t offered 
Home Economics 62x—same as Home Economi 2, but « 
fall term. Evening. 
1 owne 
71 Costume Design and Fashion Economics (3) I 


f ing; problems 
Factors determining fashions and effect on cost of qua А, re - 
nd thing; historic costume and 
of the consumer of textiles and clothing; h 5 tu i 
ial fee, $3 Mered in 1940—47. 
relation to modern dress. Material fee, #3. (Not offerec 4 


аз; dc Ay Towne 
72x Household Textiles (3) ile fibers and fabrics 
TOperties, uses, and tests of the different ig A. ad aee a the 
and development of judgment and knowledge of standard 


. 1 3 prt 7 
e sichine ateria Material lee, 53 
Consumer of clothing and house-furnishing material. M 

Morni: Е. 


~y 
ca 


" Towne 
Meal Planning and Service for Navy Nurses 

(2) 
Planning, preparation, 
Students admitted by ү 


Of meals of various ds. 
instructor, M ning 


76 Sanitation ( 3) l'owne 


: t. For 
Study of sanitary problems to ' = 
Navy Nurses Other stude d by pern 


tor. Morning 


77 Marketing (3) Os bor rn 
Purc 


í . 1 i hod Ed › the instituti 
hasing of foods as it relates to the home and to t 
Afternoon. 


SECOND GROUP 


102 Ade anced Food Preparat 10n | M) 
^e application of the fundamen : 
a wider range of food 


а mat« 

Occasions. Material fee, $12.50. 

ome Economics 102x—same 
tall term, Evening. 


106 Quantity Cookery for Navy Nurses (3) 


Morning and afternoon sections. 


Towne 
Household Finance and Problem f of the I 
Consumer (3) ER T T 

:conomic proble nily in modern industrial society; і | 

1 } > s: laws af- 
income; income apportionment and household expenditure ; lav 

>a 1 

fecting the home; investments; consumer buying. Afternoon. 


123 


'ms of the fa 


206 


143X 


195 


197 


104 


108 


193 


194 


96 


98 


Courses of Instruction 
— 


Advanced Clothing Construction (3) Towne 
Problems of clothing construction, including renovation, flat pattem 
designing. Material fee, $4. Evening. 

Nutrition (3) Kirkpatrick 


utrition; calculation 4% 


Principles of normal and abnormal human 

preparation of dietarie Material fee, $3. Afternoon 

Diet Therapy (3) Osbor? 
Study of nutrition as applied to diet and disease. Morning 
Special Diet Preparation (3) Osbor? 


Writing, calculation, and preparation of special diets. Material f& 
$4. Afternoon. 


Child Nutrition (3) Kirkpatrick 


Basic principles in nutrition and growth of the infant, pre school, 4® 
adolescent child in health and disease. (Not offered in 1046—47. 


Osbot# 


Institutional Management (3) 
problems 0 


Study of the organization, equipment, and marketing 
titutions. Afternoon. 


1 £y r e 

House Furnishing (3) Tov 

Home planning from the historic, artistic, economic, and албы 
ri 


viewpoints; home furnishings such as linens, dishes, floor cove 
mattresses, etc. Material fee, $3. Afternoon. 


The Child in the Home (3) Kirkpatrie 
Сам and development of children; parent- child relationships. Lect! 
2 hours) —morning; field work—to be arranged 


The Home, Its Management and Equip- Kirkpatt* 
ment (3) 


Economical management of the home; distribution of time 
problems in the selection, arrangement, and care of equipment. 


offered in 1946-47.) 


oral: 
and ene 


. PY " he stall 
Supervision of Home Management (3) The - Y 
Field work under supervision. Designed to meet requiremen Р 
those preparing to teach in federally-aided schools. Time tO 
ranged 


Osbof? 


Proseminar: Diet Therapy (1) Afeern00® 


Study of the most recent materials of nutrition and diets. 


Special Problems (3-3) 

Individual investigation or study under the guidance of 
the staff. Suggested problems are: home economics education iced 
keting, tailoring, and draping. Program and conferences ® 
with an instructor. 


ber d 
a mem 4 


The сий 


the V vario! 


Proseminar (3-3) 
The study of the most recent materials and problems in 
phases of home economics. Evening. 


JOURNALISM 


John Willi: am Thompson, Jr., A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 
ilip H; ampton Love, Lecturer in Journalism 


First Group 


1 
1-12 Journalism Survey (3—3) 
History of journalism; survey of character and content of leading 
news papers to develop intelligent reading necessary for e work 
in journalism; practice in news writing. Laboratory fee, $3 a term 
(Not offered in 1946-47 ) 
SECOND Group 
111-12 


Reporting ( 3-3) Thompson, Love 
echniques of newspaper reporting and copy reading; instruction and 

Practice in modern methods of gathering and presenting news Pre- 

requisite: English 1-2 and permission of the instructor. Laboratory 
, $3 a term, Morning and evening sections. 


113 
E» Reporting of National and International 


Affairs (3-3) 


Taining in the coverage and presentation of national and inter 
National news; special consideration of the qualifications necessary 
ог Washington correspondence and press-association reporting. Pre 
requisite: Journalism 111-12 or the Касы Laboratory fee, $3 a 
term. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 

121—2 

2 Feature W riting (3-3) 

Instruction and practice in the writing of special feature artic 
Material for which is obtained through inde pendent investigatior 
Ferequisite: Journalism 11-12 or the equivalent. (Not offered 
1946-47.) 

141- 

41-42 Adv ertising (3-3) 


The objectives and methods of advertising from its t 


у 
Ргезепї; training in the writing and selling of advertising as ‹ 
1 
П Newspaper, magazine, radio, and other fields. (Not « 
1946-47.) 
151-52 Ed; 
| " itorial W riting (3-3) 
trial events from the standpoint of editorial interpretation; ed 
о ^ soe 1 1 8 . . ^ +. Р 
ial research methods; instruction and practice іп the writing « 
editorials, and columns on public affairs. Prerequisite: Journalism 


nI- 
11-12 or the equivalent. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


LAW 


William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law, 
Executive Officer 

Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Hector Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

*William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 

Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., S.].D., Professor of Law 

*James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 

*John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 

John Sentmas Strahorn, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., J.S.D., Visiting Pre 
fessor of Law 

Loyd Hall Sutton, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

Conway Peyton Coe, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

Levi Russell Alden, A.M., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

George Bowdoin Craighill, A.B., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

James Ward Morris, A.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 

James Robert Kirkland, A.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Law 

Elmer Mayse Million, A.B., LL.B., J.S.D., Professorial Lecturer in 


Edward Schaad Stimson, B.S., A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Professorial Lectt! 
in Law , 

*William Randall Compton, M.B.A., LL.B., J.S.D., Associate Profes? 
of Law 


*Chester Charles Ward, B.S., LL.M., Associate Professor of Law 

tClarence Altha Miller, LL.M., Lecturer in Law 

Justin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law, 
Moot Court 

Jay Wesley Murphy, A.B., J.D., LL.M., Lecturer in Lau 


Clerk of ™ 


hom 
гот Agency (4) Strah 
f business. Morning. 


Problems of agency in the conduct of 


Summer term 1946. 

105 Civil Procedure (4) " "T. 
Function and composition of pleadings, including their гей ро 
proof. Emphasis is upon reforms, as exemplified by modern Cg gn 

visions and the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. Clark, * 

Pleading and Procedure, 2d ed. Morning and evening sections: 


* On war leave 1946—47 
t On leave of absence 1946-47 


(208) 


N 
N 


III Contracts (4) 
Promissory obligation 
frauds, formal instruments, 
joint obligations. 


and evening sections. 


Summer term 1946. 


Criminal Law and Procedure (2- 
Elements of criminal liability; specific crimes; 
m crime; criminal procedure. Harno, C 
tion 


and ev ening sec 


Judi tal Process I (2) 


Ber nson and Fry 
American Legal 


Property I (4) 
Concepts of property ] 
tions with re sp ect to T and documen tary intan 
gift, sale, pledge, 


Fryer, Readings 


Sy stem. 


lien, bai 
п Personal 


ent, 


Summer term 1946. 


Property II (4) 


Real , Property; introduction; estat 


consideration, statute 
, assignments, 
4th ed. Morr 


offer and acceptance, 
rights of 
Williston, Cases 


third parties 


Readings on у о i 
Morning and evening sections, 


posse ssion J 
gibles created by 
Larremore, Cases on Property 


Pror erty, 


and tenant; 


209 


Spauldi ing 


urdock 


con rbinations of persons 


] Materials. Morning 


and the Anglo- 


Jenson 
{ | 1 


of legal rela 


Benson 


fu- 


1 { » ana 1 
ture interests at common law and under the statutes of uses and wills; 


merger; ele men 


sion; pre scrip tio n; 
and II, Morning and evening sections 


Torts (4) 


Civil liability for harms to legally 
Seavey, Cases on 


Torts. Morni 


r study of remote 
“natural rights, 


Constitutional Law 1 (4) 


Historical introduction; judicial appr 
Separation of powers; powers ot the ! 
the state courts 


System; relation 


Cases on Constitutional Law, 3d 


Summer term 


Equity (4) 


Specific performance 


frauds: 
of 


3d ed, 


A iig Ш ( 


onvey: ces, rents 


the а, 
Ev nd 

“Vidence (4) 
Funct 4 
stantial 


and Procedure, 


mutuality; 
1 an equity court; 


and recording 


ions of court 
I evidence; 
racy, Cases and 


2d ed 


1946. 


conditions; deí 
effect of decrees. 
Morning and evening sections. 


2) 
, easements, profit 


Morning ar d 


and jury; witr 


proc f of authenti 


Materials on 


Morning anc 


adverse poss 
ases on Property, Vol. 1 


- Vleck 


ton and 


€ ] 
D 
Si ng 
t t ( 
t I 
Be 
r ng wit 


N 


у 


Qa 
t9 


Courses of Instruction 


Negotiable Instruments (4) Oppenheim 
Bills of exchange, promissory notes and checks, espec йу ж the 
Negotiable Instruments Law. Britton, Cases on Negotiable Instr 
ments. Morning and evening sections 

Summer term 1946. 


Quasi Contracts (2) 

Legal remedies for restitution of benefits obtained or conferred by Ре 
formance of contract, misrepresentation, mistake, and coercion, Thurs 
ton, Cases on Restitution. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Wills (2) Jensof 
Formation and revocation of wills; testate and intestate succession 
Morning and evening sections. 


Security Transactions (4) 


f, 
Security interests in real and personal property, their creation, transfer 
enforcement, and extinguishment, together with security problems ! 
the fields of suretyship and bankruptcy. 


Summer term 1946 


Administrative Law I (4) Collier 


Legislative setting for administrative bodies; judicial control of а admi 
istrative action, ри} utilities, taxation, alien laws. Federal Тиб 
Commission, workmen’s compensation, etc. Stason, Cases оп Аат! 
istrative Law. Morning and evening sections. 

Sp: aulding 
ns 
Forms of business associations; legal requirements as to contributig 
1 


Business Associations I (4) 
of capital; powers and rights of corporations, corporate officials, 


shareholders. Frey, Cases on Business Associations, Morning " 
evening sections. 

Conflict of (4) Van vies 
^ a 


St udy of cases involv foreign elements; principles of juris diction 4 
tations upon its exercise; procedure, torts, workmen’s compensation 
ontracts, property, family law, administration of estates, business = 
sociations. Cheatham, Dowling, Goodrich, and Griswold, Cas ^ 
Conflict of Laws, 2d ed. Morning and evening sections. 
Summer term 1946, 


Current Decisions (2-2) Op 


Sr ig of, and limited to, members of the student staff of 
Revi 


pe „nhei™ 
the [4 


Fe diei Jurisdicti ion (2) Davis 
Constitutional orig and powers of federal courts; sources ^ jera 
icable to im business and extent of jurisdiction o! fec 

courts, Evening 
Stimson 


Insurance (2) 


Summer term 1946 


Labs Law (4) K 
Legalit of collective labor action, of ends sought and means кое 


picketing, boycott, trade agreements; labor injunctions! La 
ral jurisdiction Landis and Manoff, Cases on Labo 


от 


wn 
دب‎ 


unm 
чыў 


- 
ч 
t2 


N 


~ 


со 
ы 


404 


Legislation (2) Davis: 


А study of the problems and principles of legislation. Evening 


Moot Court Craighill, Morris, Kirkland, Edgerton 


(2-2) 
Open only to students who have completed fifty credit hour Pre 
requisite: Law 105 and 242. Evening. 
Patent Law (2-2) Sutton 


Substantive patent law; patentability; revision, use, and enforcement 
of patents; P ї 
ference proc 


1 inter 


tent Office practice; Rules of Practice; appea 


ure I vening 


Patent Moot Court (2-2) Coe 
This course may be elected instead of Law 335-36 to sati fy the Moot 
Court requirement. Both subjects may not be counted toward 
degrec 


Public Utilities (2) Collie: 


t; ascer 


Limits of regulation of businesses affected with public interes 
tainment of value of property used for the public service at 


of adequate rates of return, (Not offered in: 1946-47.) 


Domestic Relations (2) a 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce; rights of husband and wife; rights 
of parent and child; infants; conflict of laws involving problems of 
Marriage evasion and migratory divorce. Madden and Compton, Cases 
on Domestic Relations. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 

Summer term 1946. (Murphy) 


Sales (4) Oppenheim 


l'axation (4) Collie: 
Emphasis on the federal estate tax and the federal income tax. At- 
tention given state inheritance and income taxes. Problem of ji 
diction to tax, construction of tax statutes, methods of judicial review 
Of administrative actions in the tax field, modern excise taxes on busi- 
ness concerns, Magill and Maguire, Cases on Taxation, 1941 ed 
Morning and evening sections 


Trade Regulation 1 (4) Oppenheim 
infair trade practices, combination and monopoly at common law 
and under various statutes; trade-marks; business torts; Sherman Anti- 
trust Act; Federal Tra Commission and С ton ts; marketing, 
Price and patent practices; Fair Trade Acts; mergers; trade associa- 
tuons; remedies. Oppenheim, Cases оп Trade Regul Morr 
and evening sections, 


Trusts (4) Spaulding 


ature, 


f creation, elements, administration termination, mc "ation 

0 trusts; charitable, resulting, construction trusts; liabilities of and 

to third persons; transfer of beneficiary’s interest. Scott, Cases on 
rusts, 3d ed. Morning and evening sections 

Administrative Law 11 (4) 


Research seminar course 
specific administ 


in special problems, including the st 
rative agencies, federal or state. Evening 


405 


411 


415-16 


N 


- 


431-: 


434 


452 


Courses of Instruction 


Admiralty (2) Alden 
Federal and state jurisdiction; jurisdiction over waters, craft, con- 
\ in equitable matters, etc.; laws applicable 19 
and maritime liens. Sayre, Cases on the Law 0 


tracts, torts, c 
maritime worke 


dmiralty. 


E. 


Business Associations II (4) 
Seminar: study of the historical background and functioning of the 
statutes involved in the work of the Securities and Exchange СОЙ” 


m iss ion, 


Comparative Law (2) Murdock 
Historical and comparative study of some of the institutions All 
principles of the civil law (law of South and Central America an 
most of the Continent of Europe) compare. 1 with those of the common 
law; the influence of the former upon the latter. Morning and ev@ 


ning secti ions. 


Constitutional Law II (4) 

Research seminar in contemporary problems in constitutional law; sP 
cial emphasis on interstate-commerce cases and due process of la: 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Municipal and сае rnment С orporations (2-2) 

Municipal corporations: organization, powers, functions and legal m 
lations of local Pa cd lic. ac units. Federal corporate agencies: OF 
ganization, powers, functions, and legal relations of functional govem 
mental units separately incorporated. Tooke and McIntire, Cases 00 
Municipal Corporations. 


International Law (2-2) Murdock 
Customary and treaty rights and duties of states: diplomatic, an 
consular agents; treaty interpretation; nationality laws: internation 
courts; claims procedure; war; neutrality. Hudson, Cases оп Intef 
national Law, 2d ed. Evening. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Law 

and Procedure (2) 4 
Interstate Commerce Act; the Interstate Commerce Commission; PI? 
tice and procedure before the Commission. (Not offered in 1946247: 


Jurisprudence (2-2) Collier 
History of jurist ој schools of jurists, particularly the nineteen 
century schools; sociological jurisprudence; theories of justice; 
nature of law; law and morals; law and the state; the scope and ыс: 
ject matter of law, sources and forms of law: the traditional elemen? 
analysis of general legal conceptions. Hall, Readings in Jurispruden 
Evening. 


Trade Regulation IT (4) Oppenhel™ 
A 


rening 
research seminar in specific problems of trade regulation. Eve" 


MATHEMATICS 


James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Executive Officer 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

lorence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
Nels David Nelson, Ph.I )., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Farl Larkin Williams, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 


Joachim Weyl, Ph.D., Lecturer in Mathematics 


Minimum requirements 
Yond calculus, ie., 
athematics 111-12, 


for the major.—Fifteen credit hours of mathematics 
of approved second- and third-group courses ot t 


First GRoUP* 


3 College Algebra (3) he Stafi 
Exponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; 
ratic equations; introduction to theory of equations; 
induction and the binomial theorem; permutations 
Probability; determinants; progressions. Prerequis n ar € 
of high school algebra and high school geometry Morning ar 
evening sections. 

Mathematics 3x 


same as Mathematics 3, but offered winter tern 
Morning and evening sections. 
Summer term 1946. 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year 
school geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration the 
for). Morning and evening sections, 

Mathematics 6x—same as Mathematics 6, but offered 
Morning and evening sections, 
Sun 


uner term 1940, 


12 Analytic Geometry (3) кар 
rerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6, ог two years of high school a 
one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high 
trigonometry. Morning and evening sections. 
Mathematics 12x—same as Mathematics 12, but offered fall tern 
Morning and evening sections. 
Summer term 1946. 


19 Differential Calculus (3) The Staff 
Terequisite: Mathematics 12. Morning and evening sections, 
Mathematics 19x—same as Mathematics 19, but offered winter 
term. Morning and evening sections, 

Summer term 1946. 


— 
E 


NO first- А 4 , К 
training in а course in Mathematics is available for college credit if the student's previous 
athematics meets the prerequisite for a higher numbered course 


(213) 


214 Courses of Instruction 


20 Integral Calculus* (3) The Staff 
e: Mathematics 19. Morning and evening sections. 


20x—same as Mathematics 20, but offered fall term 


and evening sections 
summer term 1940 


SECOND GROUP* 
102 Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3 


(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


111-12 Mathematics for Engineers and Scientists 
(3—3) 

Topics from theory of equations, advanced calculus, differential equ& 

tions, vector analysis, complex variables, and probability. Morning 


tic 


The Staff 


and evening sections. 
123 Theory of Equations (3 
Summer term 1946. 
Advanced Algebra (3) Johnston 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 
126 Advanced Analytic Geometry (3) 
Evening. 
132 Differential Equations (3) Johnston, Meats 


Evening. 4 
- е 1 ۰ 
Mathematics 132x—same as Mathematics 132, but offered fall ter 


Morning. 
Summer term 1946 


) Mears 


ы 
Un 


Та ylor 


134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 132. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 
1135-36 Projective Geometry (2-2) 

(Not offered in 1946-47.) 

139 Advanced Calculus (3) 
Evening 

140 Introduction to Analysis 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 139 


Meats 
(3) Meas 
Eve 


„ - 3 04 oars 
141 Introduction to Infinite Series (3) Mea 


Ev enir Ё 
167 Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 132 Not offered in 1946-47.) 

, > Taylor 
171 Vector Analysis. (3) Tay! 

Evening . 

: " ; ter 

Mathematics 171x—same as Mathematics 171, but offered wit 


term. Morning 


* Mathematics 20 is prerequisite to all second-gro: р courses 


-- 
N 
we 
ч 
со 


Mathematics 


THIRD GROUP 


Theory of Numbers (3) 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Theory of Functions (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 
Infinite Series (3) Mears 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 141. Evening 
Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Integral Equations (3) 

(Not offered in 1946-47.) 

Differential Geometry (3 Taylor 
Evening. 

Т} eory of Groups (3) 

(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


} f hnstor 
Modern Algebra (3-3 Johnston 
Evening, 


Calculus of Variations (3 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Tensor Analysis (3) l'aylor 
Evening. 


Reimannian Geometry (3) 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Partial Differential Equations (3 me 
Evening, 

" , TUE The Staff 
Reading and Research (3-3 Ihe Sta 
Time to be arranged, 


Thesis (3-3) 


j 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Arthur Frederick Johnson, M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering 

Frederick Morris Feiker, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Professor of Engineer- 
ing Administration 

Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Executive Officer 

Robert Gay Trumbull, B.S. in C.E., Associate Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Lloyd Butler Ritchey, B.S. in M.E., M.S. in Eng., Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering 


Minimum requirements for the major —See pages 101—2, 104-5. 


دي 


сл 


N 


First Group 
Engineering Survey and Cruickshanks and Staff 
Orientation. (1) 
Open to freshmen only. Afternoon and evening sections. 


Mechanical Drawing (2) Trumbull, Ritchey 
Drafting-room fee, $3. Drafting (6 hours)—morning, afternoon, ай 
evening sections, 

Summer term 1946. 


Descriptive Geometry (2) Trumbull 
Drafting m fee, $3. Drafting (6 hours) —morning, afternoon, 4 
evening sections. 

Summer term 1946, 
Introductory Naval Architecture (3) d 
N ture, functions, and arrangement of hull structure, eqUif" 


Nomer € 


ment, and machinery for merchant vessels. Lectures supplement 
yards. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


ed by 


visits to shi 


Machine Drawing (2) Trumb , 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4. Drafting-room fe 
Drafting (6 hours) —afternoon and evening sections. 


ner term 1946. 


Mechanism Drawing (2) 


Prerequisite: Me hanical Engineering 3, 4 and 13. Prerec яр _ 
concurrent registration: Mech al Engineering 14 Drafting 
fee, $3. Drafting (6 hours)—afternoon and evening sections. 


summer term 1946. 


(216) 


Mechanical Engineering 


9-10 Ship Drafting (2-2) 


Fairing of lines; displacement, stability curves, midship section, general 
arrangements and structural detail plans, machinery details, Prerequi- 
site or concurrent registration: Mechanical Engineering 15. Drafting- 
room fee, $3 a term. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


13-14 Mechanism (2-2) Trumbull 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. Prerequisite or concurrent registratior 
] lathematic $ I9. Afternoon and evening sections, 
Summer term 1946. 


15-16 Elementary Ship Calculations (2-2) 


Form characteristics, detailed weights, displacement, transverse and 


longitudinal equilibrium, launching. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engi- 
neering 5. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


SECOND GROUP 


Advanced Ship Calculations (2-2) 


101-2 


Stabilizing, model basin practice, powering, stee 
Strength, floodability, vibrations, 
Ing 16. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


103~4 Ship Design (2-2) 


Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 10, 16; prerequisite or 


g, launching, hull 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineer- 


Tent registration: Mechanical Engineering 117. Drafting-room fee, $3 
à term, (Not offered in 1946-47.) 
Из T : mu a 
I2 Thermodynamics ( 373) Crux kshanks 


With introductory study of laws of heat transmission. Prereq: 


Or concurrent registration: Mathematics 20. Morning and eve 
Sections, 
11 -I * . 
5-16 Mechanical Laboratory (2-2) Cruickshanks 
alibration of 1 


Ога! instruments; calorimetry; testing of prime mx 
auxiliaries, and combustion engines. Eight-hour boiler test requi 
rerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 13-14 and 111-12. Lab 


Ce, $6 a term. Laboratory (6 hours)—afternoon and 
tions, F 


119. » AP 2 
7-18 Marine Engines and Auxiliaries (2-2) 


Details, arrangements and performance of steam uniflow, st 
and Diesel prop 


1 : ling plants. Prerequisite or concurrer 
Mechanical Engineering < 13-14, and 111-12. (l 
1946-47.) 


Method; of Manufacture (2) 
"IXtures, ' 


8 


126 


gauging, tools, costs. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engir 
and 14; Civil Engineering 26. Evening 


Machine Design (2-2) 


ith stress 


127-28 
Johnson 


gineering 


ana 
112 a - А - м 
E m 126; Civil Engineering 25, 123, 136, and 
е, 1 ~ " ә "^ . 

3 à term. Computation and draf 
ng secti 


s lectures, Prerequisite: Mechanical 
141. Dr 


ing (6 hours) — 


218 
129-30 
131-32 


147 


189-90 


Courses of Instruction 
А i _ 6 


Power Plants (3-3) Cruickshanks 

Study of design layout, installation, and operation of power plants an 

equipment, Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112, Evening. 

Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning, and Ritchey 
Refrigeration (2-2) 

Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112. Evening 

Combustion Engines (2) Ritchey 

Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112; Civil Engineering 123 an 

136; Electrical Engineering 10. Evening 


Fluid Dynamics (3) Johnson 


The theories of hydro- and aero-mechanics as influenced by densi» 


viscosity, and turbulence. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 11? 
Civil Engineering 140. Evening. 
Dynamics of Machinery (3) Johnson 


Inertia effects, balancing, vibration phenomena. Prerequisite: Mechan 


ical Engineering 115; Civil Engineering 123 and 136, Evening. 

$ "у iker 
Management Problems (2-2) Feike! 
d training of men Prerequisite: Economics p^ 


The handling a 
Morning and evening sections. 


کے 


Management Controls (2-2) 4 
›2 ой? 


Prerequisite: Economics 1-2; Business Administration 101, 1 


to be arranged 


wr A p —— 
Industrial Labor Relations (2) 2 
Prerequisite Mechanical Engineering 141-42 Ev ening 

А d е А . н son 
Proseminar in Mechanical Engineering (1-1) Johns 


F vening 


MEDICINE 


essor o M edicine, Execu- 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of “ 
| ё 
Ben M., M.D., Clinical Professor of tom 
Coursen «xs ay gni dn M.D.. Clinical oro 
Charles Robert m Р я MD. Clinical Professor — of Medicine 
e “ai Dor Ain А.В. M.D., Clinical F ор t Clinical Professor 
a army: + Р p D., M.D., LL.B., 4djunc 
Obert ort erwick, 1. 1 ота Р "A 
of M edicine > Adjunct Clinical Professor 
oseph T} Roberts, M.D., Ph.D., 44) 
J9sep lomas $, 1 obvi of 
Medicine B M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor 
‘homas McPherson Town, MDU., 
Ledicine 


lark H › . ^" T 
e arvey Yea er M D Dr. I WE, Professorial Lecturer on rop- 
J ger, A, 


ical Medicine 


үү; ег K pss 
endall M ers B.S M.D. Assistant Clinical Professor of 
"а у А . , 


Medicine 


y . 1 sıstan (nica rojessor of M cine 
۷ , I M D Ass Stant Cli 1 1 I f 

n Alton Reed A 3 › 0 f edi n 
ll 


fe M ed- 
Travis Gibl B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Шат ravis Gibb, B.S., M.D., 
E 1 in Medicine 
atson William Eldridge, eget yg nan oe ы Алы 
erman Solomo Hoffman, A. ы, 617. а 
ohn MAR M.D., Associate in тга 
ү Aurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in MEM 
ohn Watkins T renis М.Р, Associate n 
A. Fife Heath, M.D., Associate in Medicin 
"mer Fugitt, M.D., Associate in ce 
carl Holly, M.S., M.D., Associate in Me А 
enjamin оь. M.D., Associate іп A pay Oe 
ohn Ellsworth Everett, A.B., M.D., appe in 
Tving Wolfe Winik, M.D., Associate in сер ыс арр з 
ае; Jay Thomas m eee Рени tor in Medicine 
icha iB - C: | ell A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruc — 
Luth x I сим афу. М.р. Clinical Instructor in ay opr 
mi H mg pe ld A B M.D., Clinical a اا‎ 
e auersfeld, A.B., ? 
on rn M.D., Clinical Instructor in Me 


mus Ross, M.D., Clinical Instructor in "EU i RI 
William Kirkman Billingsley, Jr, A.B. М. З 

9 Medicine 

аг] 


I auer A ү n nstr or in Med- 
) B M D 1.P.H. Chi nical Ins uct 1 
, DS, ІУІ,17., 1 


icine 
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Courses of Instruction 


Simon Weiner, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Clarence Richard Hartman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Lawrence Elias Putnam, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Ruth Benedict, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

James Theodore Burns, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 1 

Frederic Dunbar Chapman, A.B., M.D.C.M., Clinical Instructor Ж 
Medicine 

Irvin Kerlan, B.S., M.D., C.P.H., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Virginia Patterson Beelar, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Paul Fleming-Holland, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

James Joseph Feffer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Myer Harold Stolar, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Sidney Olansky, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Alfred Emanuel Briglio, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Lester Sylvan Blumenthal, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Clinical Ins 
tor in Medicine $ 

Samuel Jacob Nathan Sugar, Phar.G., M.D., Clinical Instructor Ё 
Medicine 

Roy Hertz, Ph.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Joseph Ney, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Harold Lester Hirsh, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

32 History of Medicine Halley 


One hour a week. 


236 Laboratory Medicine and Hematology Holly 
Lectures and laboratory work covering aspects of laboratory diagnosi 
of disease, including a study of: urinalysis, blood counting 
anemias, leukemias, and other blood dyscrasias. Examination | 
exudates, transudates, stomach contents, spinal fluids, and 800018 
emphasized. Three hours a week, 


РУС aff 
241-42 Physical Diagnosis Conklin and od 
Demonstrations and practice on the normal and abnormal 809] 
designed to cover the entire subject of physical diagnosis. 


- е 
244 General Medicine Bloedorn, Halle} 
Lectures covering general aspects of all phases of medical disease 
including therapeutics. Three hours a week. 
| The Staf 
312 Radiology and Radiotherapy The 5 


One hour a week. 


. . z ens 

324. Clinical Physiology Dick 
Lectures and clinics for the correlation of preclinical and labo 

studies of physiology with altered function as observed in 


ward. One hour a week, 


ng 
clinic 27 


Medicine 221 


325-26 Clinical Clerkship Dowling and Staff 
Individual case work under strict supervision (student’s histories gen- 


erally accepted as hospital records). Emergency and Gallinger hos- 
Pitals, 


327-28 Clinical Pathological Conference Bloedorn, Choisser 
Required in the third and fourth years. Correlation of clinical and 
Post-mortem findings: detailed case descriptions from the clinical point 
of view, followed by thorough demonstrations, grossly and with lantern 
slides, of post-mortem findings. One hour a week. 


349-50 Grand Ward Rounds Bloedorn and Staff 


Conducted weekly at Gallinger Hospital. Cases are presented at this 
conference by members of the Resident Staff and Visiting Staff. 


416 Tre ypical Medicine 


Yeager 
;ectures, 


laboratory exercises, museum and clinical demonstrations 
designed to familiarize the student with problems of tropical medicine, 
particularly as applied to the present emergency. Two hours a week. 
17-18 Dh... . 

417-18 Physiotherapy Eldridge 
ctures and demonstrations of the fundamentals of physical treat- 


ment and their applications to general medical diseases. St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital. 


420 Medical Jurisprudence Eldridge 
*ectures on the legal and ethical rights of physicians, and on the legal 
Problems with which the physician is brought into contact. One hour 

à Week for eleven weeks. 
41-22 Dispensary Clinics The Staff 
lorougl 


1 study of individual cases subsequently reviewed in detail by 
the Staff, 


The University and Emergency hospitals. 


Clinical Clerkship Dickens, Halley 
Individual с 

erally accept 
lospitals, 


425-26 


ase work under strict supervision (student’s histories gen- 
ed as hospital records). The 1 niversity and Emergency 


440 Clinical Pharmacology Herwick 
rief review in materia medica, prescription writing and the funda- 


mentals of therapeutics; discussion of the pharmacological basis of 
therapeutics, 


499 Clinical Physiology Dickens 


Ontinuation of Medicine 324. One hour a week. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


| 


Lawrence Brewster Lyons, Captain, Infantry, Army of the United States, 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


129-30 Basic Course (First Year) Lyons 
Legal basis of national defense; organization of the Army and the 
Medical Department; military law and courts-martial, customs 0 the 
service; map reading; military administration. 


Basic Course (Second Year) Lyons 
Organization and operation of the Medical Department with the Arm? 
combat orders and problems; map exercises; medical service 0! Ir 
fantry and Cavalry divisions. 


4 - , sons 
329-30 Advanced Course (First Year)* Lyon 
Mess management; military preventive medicine; sanitation; chemi 

warfare, tactics, defense, and medical aspects 


I : - ns 

429-30 Advanced Course (Second Y ear)* Гуо 
Military history; leadership; diseases peculiar to war; organization a 
equipment within the division; mobilization; property accounting. 


p 


* Students in the first and second year of the advanced course ar 
have satisfactorily completed the basic course 


м 
«е 
е selected from tho 


222) 


Walter Freem 


Officer 
James Winston W 


NEUROLOGY 
an, Ph.D, M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executive 


atts, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Neurosurgery 


yman David Shapiro, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
obert Henry Groh, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


Paul Chodoff, A.B., M. 


asilios Simos | 


249 Neurology (elective) 


w 


D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
zambros, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurosurgery 
tevens, M.D., Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


Freeman 
Methods of study of the nervous system. Gross and microscopic 
Preparations, embryology, comparative anatomy, stimulation and ex- 
Urpation, human pathology, etc. Laboratory demonstrations. One 
hour a week, 


Neurolog Watts and Staff 
Systematic lectures with lantern slides illustrating the chief neurologic 
syndromes and their anatomic bases. One hour a week. 


N ac STA : TUS 
Neurology Clinic (elective) Freeman and Staff 
May be elected in the third or fourth year. Neurological outpatien 


t 
Cinic. Consultation of staff on ambulatory cases, demonstration of 
lagnostic procedures, disposition of neuropsychi 
neuropathologic material. Three hours a wee 


iatric cases. Discussion 
0 


7 . , 

N eurosurgery (elective) W att 
Lectures and clinical demonstrations in surgery of the brain, spi 
cord, and peripheral nerves, Emphasis is laid upon fundamentals and 


Upon the possibilities of surgery in the relief of symptoms. One hour 
a Week, 


S 


a 


Clinical Neurology 


“ctures and demonstrations of patients illustrat 
treatment of ne 


Freeman 
ing the diagnosi 
| rvous disorders. Material is available at St, Elizabe 
Ospital illustrative of the more common disorders a 


and some of the 


"nusual syndromes, (ne hour a week, 

f p 
: eurologic Examinations Freeman and Staff 
Tactical instruction in the examination of p tients presenting nervous 


Viseases, D 
dent, St, 
week, 


tailed examination of six pat s is required of each stu- 


Aizabeths Hospital. One-fourth of the class, two hours 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


John Louis Parks, M.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Executive Officer 

Radford Brown, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Jacob Kotz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Henry Lauran Darner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology , 

Herbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetric 
and Gynecology 

Thomas Miles Leonard, Ph.B., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 

George Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Joseph Harris, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Laurence Lee Cockerille, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Clayton Howard Hixson M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and G ynecolof! 

Henry John Russell McNitt, B.S. in Med., M.D., Associate in Obstetri 
and Gynecology 

Samuel Mayer Dodek, A.M., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynt 
cology 

Russel Jon Jansen, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Howard Pope Parker, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gy" 
cology 

Roger O’Donnell, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecol 

Katherine Elizabeth Parker, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in V^ 
stetrics and Gynecology : 

William Dandridge Terrell, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetri 
and Gynecology 

James Albert Dusbabek, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics @ 
Gynecology 

Barton Winters Richwine, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics an 


Gynecology ate 
Samuel Hazen Shea, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy 


cology А 
Julius Robert Epstein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyn? 
cology id 
Morton Selwyn Kaufman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Obstet 
and Gyneoclogy . 
Floyd Sterling Rogers, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
Gynecology $ 
da Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetri 


Clarence Kendall Fraser, 
and Gynecology 


| 
| 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Rufus Martin Roll, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


й Gynecology 

Caroline Jackson, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Jeremiah Keith Cromer, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


Jed Williams Pearson, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


253-54 


337-38 


343-44 


345-46 


404-5 


441-42 


Normal Obstetrics Fraser, Dodek 
Lectures and demonstrations on the physiology and management of 
normal pregnancy. One hour a week. 


Abnormal Obstetrics Nordlinger, Parks 
Lectures and demonstrations on the complications of pregnancy. One 
hour a wee k. 


Gynecology Brown 
Lectures and demonstrations on the principles of gynecology. One 
hour a week for seven weeks, 


Manikin Demonstrations Harris 
The mechanism of labor and various types of operative delivery dem- 
onstrated to sections of the class in seven one-week sessions, 


Marriage and Marital Problems Ramsey, Nordlinger 
A course of instruction in marriage counseling and planned parent- 
hood. One hour a week. 


Clinical Obstetrics Parks and Staff 
Senior students participate in prenatal and postnatal clinic care; 
make postpartum home calls; observe the course of labor and del 
Patients under supervision; attend biweekly departmental co 
and daily ward rounds in the University, Gallinger, and Garfield 
hospitals, Y 


Clinical Gynecology Parks and Staff 


Senior students observe and participate in the gynecolo 


es 


гогк Oi 


“gral ә 
the clinics operating roor 


ne ‹ gynecological wards of th 
Gallinger, and Garfi 


Female Endocrinology and Operative Kotz, Darner 
“ 5) 
Gynecology 
Lectures on the physiology 
System and on prin 


ove HK ‚ 
nd the pathology of the female endocrine 


ciples of gynecological surgery. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D.C.M., Professor of Ophthal- 
mology, Executive Officer 
*Edgar Leonard Goodman, M.D., M.M.S., Assistant Clinical Professor 


of Ophthalmology 
Ronald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


Ophthalmology 
Frank Duncan Costenbader, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 


Ophthalmology 
Richard Wallace Wilkinson, A.B., M.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthal 


mology 
Sterling Bockoven, M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
Walter Joseph Romejko, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
Carmon Robert Naples, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 


mology 


Micollius Noel Stow, M.D., D.M.S., Clinical Instructor in Ophthal- 


mology 
James Spencer Dryden, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
351-52 Ophthalmology The бай 
А lecture course presenting the principles of ophthalmology, with Lr 
cial reference to topics of importance to the general practitioner. 
hour a week for sixteen weeks, 

447 Clinic The Sum 
Intensive training in diseases of the eye; etiology, diagnosis, and ie 
ment in their application to clinical cases. Episcopal Hospital. +” 
hours twice a week, 


* On leave of absence 1946-47 
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OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


Danie] Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology, 

Executive Officer 

iam Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-laryn- 

gology r 

“тоу Lee Sawyer, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Oto- 
rhino-laryngology 

David Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 

Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 

eter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology 1 

Joel Norton Novick, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino- 
laryngology 

John Gordon Bell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology 


Will 


Catharine Birch, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryn- 
; A.B, M.D., 
gology 
Omer King Vann, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryn- 
gology 
451 Oto-rhino-laryngology Moffett, Jen 
Lectures and demonstrations on anat my, physiology, and disease 
the ear, nose, and throat. One hour a week 
454 Bronchoscopy ' Davis 
A series of lectures on the fundamental rinciples and the use of instru- 
ments, including both the bronchoscope and esophagoscope. One hou 
a week for two weeks 
456 Clinic The Staff 


Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis a id trea ment of disease 
of the ear, nose, and throat. Episcopal Hospital. One and one-ha 

j! . 

hours twice a week 


PATHOLOGY 


Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pathology, Exe 
tive Oficer 

Thomas Martin Peery, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 

Anna Margaret Allen, L.R.C.P.S.I., D.P.H., Instructor in Pathology 

Jack Spier, M.D., Instructor in Pathology 


259-60 Pathology Choisser, Peery 
Malformations, inflammations, degenerations, and neoplasms; speci 
pathology of the organs and specific diseases. The laboratory WF 
consists of the gross and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Necro? 
sies are held regularly at the University and Gallinger hospitals. 


Necropsy (elective) The Staff 
Students assist in the performance of necropsies. Fresh gross рс 
mens and microscopic sections from each case аге presented at weekly 
conferences. Current literature relating to cases is reviewed and Pre 
sented by the students, 


TE 5 кесе n 2 vox – m 
327-28 Clinical Pathological Conference Choisser, Bloedo 
Required in the third and fourth years. Case histories are prese? d 
and di d bv members he staff and student body; necropsy #0 
апа discussed by members of the staff and student body; nec 
$c - 2 1 : м ;ecimens 
ucal findings are compared, and gross and microscopic sf 
examined. One hour a week. 


460 Research Choisse! 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


w 
о 
ч 
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PEDIATRICS 


Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, Ex- 
ecutive Officer 
arles Aurelius Schutz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
argaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Ward Lewis, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


‘wis Kaigler Sweet, A.B., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Pedi- 
W atrics 
illiam Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
ediatrics 


abel Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
Toh 9f Pediatrics 
0 


n Augustine Washington, A.B., B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics 
aron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
soray Steine Jaeger, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics ال‎ 
rays Maksim, M.D., M.S. in Ped., Associate in Pediatrics d 
athe owell Peacock, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
n Harold Diamond, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Mu pne Burke, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

enry Mitchell, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


354 Pediatri, $ Nichols m 
ard walks and weekly clinic. Gallinger Hospital. Two sections. 
355~56 Pediatrics Schutz 


ctures on 


diseases and malformations of the newly born. Growth, 


А ional diseases, ics, habits, pre- 
ventive pediatrics, and social aspects are considered. One hour a week 


57—58 Clinic Peacock, Grosvenor 
Clinical instruction in the care and f tl ym c 
8enital malformation inj 


: s, birth injuries, anc Gallinger Hos- 
pital. One-fourth of the class, one hour a week. 
Jt 
359-6 ; ; e e s 
Р Contagious-Disease Clinic Ihe Staff 
edside instruction in scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc. Gallinger Hos- 
pital. One-fourth of the class, one hour a week. Ward walks twice 
à week, 
463-64 Chia уу 
4 Child-J elfare and Preventive Clinic Schutz, Jaeger 


Inical course in the 


Pital, Child Welt infant and the pre-school child. Children’s Hos- 


are Center. One section, one hour a week. 
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465-66 Clini 


471- 


Courses of Instruction 


The Staf 
Out-patient clinic: minor to serious disorders hildren, emotions 
life of the child, habit formations, and behavior problems Childrens 
Hospital. One section, Mon., Tues., Wed., and i., one and one-ha! 
hours. 

Clinic McLendon and Stall 


Entire class, опе and one-foutt 


Teaching clinic. Children’s Hospital 
hours a week. 


Clinical Clerkship [he Staff 


Individual case work under strict supervision. Students act as Junie 
Interns throughout the hospital. 
of class, daily. 9:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M 
Allergy Clinic Jaege! 
Prerequisite: Bacteriology 209. Practical work in the Allergy CH 
of Children’s Hospital may be obtained by a small group of senior st 
dents. Two afternoons a week, 


Children’s Hospital. One-fourt 


PHARMACOLOGY 


Paul Kenneth Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology, Executive 
Officer 
Edgar William Li igon, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
Edward L song Way, Ph. D. Instructor in Pharmacology 


201 Pharmaco logy che ام‎ 
Lectures, ш fasene s an d demonstrations concerning vta actic on 
drugs, А compreher sive course considering the biochemical а 
physiologic al responses to the administration of drugs as a basis for 
the rational therapy of disease, Five hours a week for the first half 
of the second year 


263 Pharmacolo gy Laboratory The Staff 
j +} hov " "v 
the above course. Five 


Laborat« ry inst uction designed to suppl 
hours a week for the first half of tl 


362 Pharmacological Resear h The Staff 
Primarily for those lied graduate and medical students 
seeking careers i 


"nien 
pP" i E ^ 
harmacology. Hours to be arranged 


p! 


PHARMACY * 


William Paul Briggs, M.S., Adjunct Professor of Pharmacy 


Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Associate Professor of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, Executive Officer 


Asa Vernon Burdine, Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Ec onomics 

Harold Clayton Kinner, B.S. in Phar., Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Law 
Leopold Henry Forster, Phar.G., Instructor in Hospital Pharmacy 
Emily Anna May Godfrey, B.S. in Ed., Instructor in Pharmacy 


Jane Gass, M.S., Instructor in Pharmacology and Pharmacognosy 


SEMINAR LECTURERS 


James Johnson Durrett, M.S., Phar.G., M.D., Professorial Lecturer ™ 
Drug Control Problems 6 

Carson Peter Frailey, Phar.D., Professorial Lecturer оп Industrial 
Pharmacy ; 

Warren Fales Draper, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Public 
H ealth 

Frederick John Cullen, Phar.G., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on рти 
Manufacture 

James Albert Horton, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Drug Trait 
Regulations j 

John Christian Krantz, Jr., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Pharm 
ceutical Research 

Justin Lawrence Powers, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Official рт 
Standards 

George Clemens Ruhland, M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Hygien 
Sanitation 


5 á - . тет 
Robert Lee Swain, Phar.D., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer оп Co 
porary Pharmacy 


e and 


George Potter Larrick, Professorial Lecturer on Drug Control 


Minimum requirements for the degrees —See pages I 10-135, 114-15. 
ot, i 
om 7 2 
* The pre-pharmacy requi ts of the Junior College, as stated on pase S presb 
CATALOGUE, are in error and sl 1 be corrected in the following partic ulars: Scien 21, 2% 
Year: Zoology 1, Botany 2, and Chemistry 11, 12; Sophomore Year Chemistry phar, 
Physics 6. To the Sophomore Year requirements for the professional subjects vired 
) I 1 


$ hours 


ild be added. With these corrections the total number of credit 
changed to 61, 


25-26 sh 
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Pharmacy 


First GROUP 


Principles of Pharmac) 
Pharmaceuti l 


(2-2) 
11 mathematics and fundamental laboratory tec 
Laboratory fee,* $8 a term. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours 


—morn 


Operative Pharmacy (4-4) Godfrey 
The theory and manufacture of pharmacopoeial and formulary prep- 
arations, Laborato ry fee,* $12 a term. Lecture (2 hours) —morning 
laboratory (6 hours) —afternoon. 


П 
n 


Pharmac ognosy (3-3) 
Macroscopic and microscopic. Prerequisite: Botany 1. 


lee,* $7 a term. Lecture (2 hours)—morning; laboratory ( 
afternoon. 


ч 
History and Literature of Pharmacy (1-1) Briggs 
Survey of the development of | th e profession of pharmacy and tl 


iterature of ү 


Mornir 


SECOND Group 


4 
102 Dispensing Pharmacy (4) = 
Compounding ot typical prescri ms and a пош- 
ties. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 2 and 22. Lab 1 
ture (2 hours)—morni atory (61 
102 к. ^ - 
93 Dispensing Pharmacy (4) 
Cor tinuation of Pharmacy 102 ratory e (2 
^' ours) —morning; hour ifternoor 
los- 
ә 6 Pharmacology 1 (2 —2) Ga 
зев of official and new nonofficial drugs; biologicals, glandular 
Ucts, first aid, and medical requisites. Morning. 
10 
7 Ethics of Pharmacy (1) 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 
IO , wr o^ ` 
9 Inorganic Pharmaceutical Che mistry (3) Gass 
peParation and qualitative testing of ial 1 а 
chemical preparations. Laboratory fee, 
21. Lecture (2 hours)—morning; | 
IIo C 4 ۰ í »1* 
S Eanic Pharmaceutical C hemis try (3) Blive 
reparation and litative testing ficial cals ar 
chemical prepar oratory 1 ог с 
curre: : ~ ? 
pe registration: Chemistry 152. Lecture g 
P. ow "^Doratory (3 hours) —afternoon. 
"Th 
Quireg ® laborat 
time’: А. oF fee covers both material and equipment, and no breakage t is 
тыу. by the 2 19 charged any student who fails to check out of the | by the 
пей to Day an instructor. Students breaking an excessive amount of eq wii be 
additional fee; 
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172 


174 


178 


181 


A fee of $2 is charged any student who fails to check out of the 


Courses of Instruction ж B 


Advanced Pharmacognosy (2) 


m А «^ - F 5 r 0 
Microscopic. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 24. Material fee, $7. Time! 
be arranged. 

Pharmacology II (3-3) — 
i · ^d 1 poor t 
Laboratory work in basic pharmacological technique. Prerequisit 


- m 
Pharmacy 106; Physiology 115 and 117. Laboratory fee,* $8 4 um 
Time to be arranged. 


Pharmacology III (3-3) НЕЕ 
Pharmacodynamics, toxicology and biological assays. геге 
Pharmacy 24 and 106; Physiology 115 and 117, Pharmacy (3 
laboratory fee,* $12. Fall term: morning. Winter term: lecture 

hours)—morning; laboratory (3 hours)—afternoon. 


Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy (2) — 
The equipment and management of professional pharmacies and si 
vanced dispensing. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 103. Laboratory 
$12. Time to be arranged. 


Blive’ 


Quantitative Pharmaceutical Analysis (4) е ju 


Drug analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22. Laboratory fee, 
Lecture (2 hours)—morning; laboratory (6 hours) —Aafternoon. 


. дё! 
Pharmaceutical Law (1) Kin 
Morning. 
i 4 - ne 
Pharmaceutical Economics (2) Вий» 


Marketing of drug products, retail pharmacy management, 
за F Г ) 
principles and methods. Morning. 


Advanced Pharmacology I (2) کے‎ 
Special problems and studies in the field of pharmacology. ию: 
requisite: Pharmacy 106. Prerequisite or concurrent registi 
Pharmacy 165. Time to be arranged. 


Advanced Pharmac ology IT (2) ни 
Advanced biologicals and glandular products. Prerequisite: Тш 
106, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Pharmacy ! 


to be arranged, 
с sal 


ta 
Seminar (1-1) The Semina“ ofer? 
A symposium covering the various phases of Pharmacy. V 


in 1946-47.) 


ef 

, а J Forst 
Prescription Practice (no credit) dicinal pf? 
The compounding of prescriptions and manufacture of me 1С jors- 


я К x - 0 
arations in the University ‘Hospital Pharmacy. Require 
is 4 


* The laboratory fee covers both material and equipment, and no breakage aT [47 


quired 
time set by 
required to pay an additional fee. 


la 


ui 
the instructor. Students breaking an excessive amount of eq pm 


Pharmacy 


THIRD GROUP $ 


д ` p >? 
201-2 Survey of Ph armaceutic ical Literature (1-1 Briggs 
Assigned ibrary resea on the development harmaceutical 
erature, 
213- Ade 
13-14 Advanced Pharmacognosy II ( 
Study of vegetable 8, pices, ta witl reference t 
identification and de tection of a lulte ration. Laboratory f 
2 [ч r 
15-16 Advanced Pharmacology III-IV (3- 
Special stu lies оп biological assay methods, Laboratory fee,* $11 a 
term, 
EA e "n 
222 Pharmaceutical C hemistry (2) Bliven 
А study of drugs by therapeutic classes; relationship of structure and 
action, Time to be arranged 
? "1 TE Im 
224 Pharmaceutical ( nistry (2) Bliven 
phe ; Preparation of official and nonofficial chemical drugs. Laboratory 


* $12. 


227 Food and Drug Anal; ysis (4) Bliven 
A study of the composition of some common foods and food prod- 
Ucts, Laborar ry fee,* $12 

27 

“31 Pharmacology ! of Anesti etu Drugs (4) 


Theoretical al consideration of the principles of anesthesiology and lab- 


Oratory study of the action of anesthetic drug I ce,’ $12 
°° 2 n 
234 Pharmacology of шо nomic Drug. s (4) 
A study of action in tion of principally influencing the 
autonomic nervous s em — 
? > 
236 Е Ехре rimental Тох cology (4) 
Pharmacological action of toxic d lated with chemical ar 
Pathological studies, La aboratory fee, 
fore 
51- 7) E a ا‎ 
52 Graduate Seminar (1-1) The Staff 


urrent problems and trends in pharmacy 


33754 Research (arr.) 


Investigations of special problems in the major 
and fees to be arranged 
eer H 
[rm А - = 
3-56 Thesis (3-3) Ihe Staff 
ee,* $14 a term 


Laboratory { 


. 
Quireg ® laborator 
ure, Б ү covers both material and equipment, and breakage deposit is re 


student w fails to check 


t 2 is charged any f the laboratory 
"equi, Y the : е " 
“Wired Students breaking an excessive amount of equipment will be 
е iti mal fee 
te &raduat ее. . j р 
Mber 1947, ° 00) » which аге listed in the third group, will not be offered until Sep 


PHILOSOPHY 


David Hawkins, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy, Executitt 


Officer 
Charles Edward Gauss, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy 


The major.—The major in philosophy, administered under the field-of-studY 
plan, provides an opportunity for the student to become acquainted wit b 
ler and more fundamental aspects of the vital issues of our day * 


zation. 
First Group 


1-2 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) Hawkins, Gauss 
The course is designed to introduce the student to the vital 189009 
both theoretical and practical, with which human intelligence i$ 
fronted in the present age. Morning and evening sections. 

Summer term 1946. 


SECOND Group 
Hawkins, Саш 
hy with atte 


t$ 
vor and to! 
and evening 


111-12 History of Philosophy (3-3) 
A historical survey of the western tradition in philoso 
tion to its relevance to other fields of human end 


importance in the cultural pattern of an age. Morning 


sections. 
° uss 
121 Logic (3) : cu 
A study of deductive and inductive logic and their application to 
natural and social sciences, Morning. 
Summer term 1946. 
: г. om awkins 
124 Scientific Theory and Method (3) На in 
A study of the means of investigation and description emp Oy ing. 
the sciences; the theory of scientific inference and prediction. £ 


132 Ethics (3) а“ (Not 
> if study of wisdom in conduct in personal and group life. © 
offered in 1946-47.) 

Summer term 1946. 


kins 
Я е е awk! 
151-52 Science in History (3-3) ne d 
A historical study of three principal topics: (1) the evolutia cit 
scientific modes of knowledge, (2) the connections betwee 1100 


5 ; - : e 
and technology, (3) the philosophy of science in relation tO f 
and political thought. Evening. j 
iz Je Gaus 
162 Aesthetics (3) [иу 805 
The philosophy of beauty and criticism in the contempo 
Morning. 


(236) 


Philosophy 


171 American Philosophy to 1880 (3) Gauss 
A general history of philosophy in the United States, its various 
schools as a modification of foreign traditions assimilated by Amer- 
ican thought, and its influence on politics, social life, literature, edu- 


cation, etc. Emphasis on the ideas of Puritanism, Democra 
l'ranscendentalism. Morning. 

172 Recent American Philosophy (3) Gauss 
Continuation of Philos phy 171. American thought from 1880, The 


influence of science on recent philosophy and the rise of Pragmatism. 
À study of the work of Peirce, James, Dewey, Royce, Santayana, and 
the new Realisms, Morning. 


199-200 


Proseminar: Readings for the Hawkins, Gauss 
| Major (3-3) 


ime to be arranged. 
THIRD Group 
Individual Work and Conferences Hawkins, Gauss 
(3-3) | 


Ady > ‚ " г 
Advanced readings and reports for those capable ot 


t a 


Investigation of special problems 


2 " 
“99-300 Thesis ( 


201-2 
advanced work, 


3—3) Hawkins, Gauss 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN* 


William Henry Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for МЕ 
Executive Officer А 

Joseph Henry Krupa, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education 
for Men 

Raymond George Hanken, B.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa 
tion for Men 

George Albert Lentz, Associate in Physical Education for Men 


Department includes all the recognized athletic activities of the ™ 
of the University re- 
ars of physical education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12) are 


lation, except those students exempt under the regt 


Two у 
ired of all men for 
ations stated on page 

Upon entering the Uni 
who have not fulfilled the ү 
examination. Assignments for 
registration. The students who satisfy the requirements of the medical е 
су test in the general bodily skills of a8 
If the physical efficiency test 


1 nts 
nen or other undergraduate studen 
medica 


education requirement are given а M 2 
medical examinations will be given at the time 7 
xaminá 


їй, 


ical efficie 


tion are then given a phy 


endurance, and strength; and in swimming. 
e student may elect from the following list of activities: 


t lifting skills) 


assed, th 
Setting-up Exercises (stretching exercises) 
Body Building Exercises (gymnastic apparatus and weigh 
Competitive Exercises (modified games and sports) 
Owl 


ng Exercises (distance, speed, and life sa 


If the physical efficiency test is not passed, the 
ng in the above activities in the order li 1, 
ment furnishes gymnasium uniforms and personal equipmen 
nt. 


Min 


119-20, 121 н pases 
Minimum requirements for the Single-Major Teacher's Cc urse.—oee 


, | J ‚ Ө" x See pases 
imum requirements for the Dual-Major Teacher's Course — 


119-20, 121 ME 
, : х А w А ¬ 4 nation 47 
Minimum requirements for the minor—Prerequisite: Physical Educa 8. 
43-44, 45-46 (all of these courses may be satisfied by examination), 4 А ой, 
Required: twelve credit hours of second-group courses in physical e@u® 


uding 102, 103, and 113-14 


First Group f 
- : ? РЕ “he Stå 
1-2 Freshman Physical Education} (2-2) The 9$ 
Four periods of supervised activity a week. Locker an 

а term. Assignment for activities and time to be arrange? 


d towel fee - 


= intra 
: . э : i 
"The University is not responsible for injuries received in inter-collegiate Of 
es, or in any of the activities of the departments of physical education. ke two, 
Freshmen and sophomores in the School of Engineering are required. to tà f two, 
of four, periods of physical education a week for which they receive one, instead 0 


шей 
ins js 
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Physical Education for Men y 239 


11—12 Sophomore Ph ysi ical Education* (2-2) The Staff 
Four period upervised a week. Locker and towel fee, $2 
a term. А sig: c acti 1 time to be arranged. 


42 Aquatic Sports, S swimming, and Lifesaving (2) Hanken 
Afternoon, 


43-44 Technique s of Physical Education Mot: rhe Staff 
Activities for Freshmen (2-2) 
A Critical survey of the fundamental skill ‚ rules, organization, appre 
ciations, and attitudes in these activities. Afternoon. 
45-46 Techniques of Physical Education Motor The Stafi 
Activities for Sophomore: s (2-2) 
Afternoon. 
47 Introduction to Ph ysical Education (2) Myers 
An orientation urse presenting in elementary form the pro »blems of 


Physical education, vocational analysis, historical i imp lication, scientific 
foundations. and scope of field. Time to be arranged. 


49 Human Anatomy (3) Lawrence 

һе structure of the human body Basic course for physical educa- 

tion students, Open to both men and womer Prerequisite: Biology 
I-2. Time to be arran ged. 

58 First Aid and C are of Athletic Ги. (2) Lentz 


revention and em ergency care of injur of all types, with speci 
reference to first aid, bandaging, and massage. А practical cours 


rerequisite: Physical Education 49; Bi logy 1-2. Afternoon 
SECOND Group 
102 Nature and „Function of Play (2) Atwe | 
1¢ significance of play in human growth and devel lopment; во 


and physical a ا وة‎ of play; play activities in relation to age level: 


)реп to both men апа women. Me 


103 History and Prin 


iples of Physical Myers 
Education (2) 
€ interpretation of objectives of physical education activities unde 
le eadership, in te s of development, adjustment, and standards. Ор‹ 
to both men and women. Morning 
197 Introduction to Methods in Physical Kru 


i Education (2) 
“ssential facts of education, psychol 'Ogy, and ; 
reference to the problem of method in physica 
Site: Biology ; 2; Psychology 1 and 22; Sociology 27 and 28. Time 
ty to be arranged. 


E 


1 


еһе n 
M г, ч, periods of орот res in the School of Engineering are required to take tw 


Physical education a week for which they receive one, instead of two, cred 


240 


109 


115-16 


117-18 


123 


Courses of Instruction 


HC pe 

Leadership Organization in the Intra- Krupa 
mural Program (2) 

Principles of ad ministr ation, organization, and upervision of intra 


mural activities in the physical-educ ation program of the junior hig 
schools, senior high schools, and colleges, Prerequisite: Physical Edu- 
cation 47 and 107. Afternoon. 

Physical Education 109x—same as Physical Education 109, but 
offered winter term. Afternoon. 


Directed Teaching in Physical Education The Staff 


Activities (2-2) " 
activities 


Practical demonstration of teaching procedures in adapting û 
to the various „probl ems in the secondary school organization. Pf 
i a minimum of twelve credit hours in physical education; 
1 Education 107, Time to be arranged. 
Methods in Major Sport Activities (2 2) The Sta 


Teaching procedures in adap ting major sport activities to the sever? 
age-period groups and to individual differences existing in the secone 

ary school organization. Prerequisite: demonstration of a fair degre 
of skill in these various activities; Physical Education 107. Time (0 


be arrange d. 


Methods in Minor Sport Activities (2—2) The suff 


The scientific procedures in adapting these various activities to 2 se 
ondary school physical-educ: ition program. Prer qui isite: demones 
tion of a fair degree of skill in these various activit ies; Physical Е 
cation 107. (Not « ffered in 1946-47.) 


(4) Atwell 


School and C ommunity Health Programs (3 f 
Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, sources û 
material for general health knowledge. Open to both men and wom 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2 or Biology 1-2. Time to be arrange? 


Methods and Materials in Health Woodso? 


Education (3) level. 
and presentation of health materials for each age “and 

Zoology 1-2 or Biology 1-2. Open to both men * 

> to be arranged. 


7 а 
Psychological Analysis of Activities (2) Km 
A detailed analysis of the mental processes during participati 22. 
physical-education activities, Prerequisite: Psychology 1 4 
Time to be arranged, 


Applied Anatomy and Physiolo; gy (3) eh 
The anatomical and physiological affecto: of physical-education 4€ at 
ае ау чар Physical Education 49; Physiology 115; Zoology 
Time to be arrange d. 


Physical Education for Men 241 


125 Kinesiology of Sports for the Phy sically 
Handicapped (3) 

Methods employed in the teaching of body mecha 

adapted to the prevention and correction of physical 


requisite: Physical Education 49 and 124; Zoology 1-2. Time to be 
arranged. 


Myers 


131 Test; and Measurements in Physical Atwell 
Education (3) 

Critical survey of tests in physical activities; methods of testcon- 

Struction; elementary statistics. Open to both men and won 


ег 
ime to be arranged. 
133-4 , у T he ч" vere 
33-34 Observation and Practice Teaching (3-3) Myers 
Required of every major student in the junior or seni Assign- 
ments are m ols in Washington, D. C., and ity. Pre- 
Tequisite: Educa 131; Physical Education 113-14. ıe to be 
arranged, 

: A : EL 

138 Administration and Organization of Myers 


2 4 " ч 
Physical Education (2) 
le administration of a unified program; a study of physical educa 


Uon plants, athletic fields, and equipment. Prerequisite: Physic: 
*ducation 47. Morning. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN* 


Ruth Harriet Atwell, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Womem 
Executive Officer 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Едиб 
tion for Women 

Jenny Emsley Turnbull, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women 

Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Education for 
Women 

Virginia Loretta Dennis, A.B., Assistant Professor of Physical Educt 
tion for Women Р 

Marjorie Tate, В.5., A.M., Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
for Women 


Iwo years of physical education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12) are М 
quired of all women for graduation, except of students exempt under the fe 
tions stated on page 38. In the fall a complete medical and physical an 
nation is given each student for the purpose of M ewe eme individual n 
Those students whose examinations indicate the desir ability of remedial E 
stricted activity are assigned to a program especially adapted to their nee 
This limited program includes moderate sports and ir idividual body mechanics 
small groups under careful supervision. 

The required costume for physical education classes may 
Student Club. 


t 
be purchased at th 


lege 
Minimum requirements for the major—For the first two vears in Junior Col 20, 


see page 57. For the last two years in the School of Education see pages 119 j 
121. Students desiring to prepare themselves to teach another subject in д e 
tion to physical education may do so by choosing their elective hours in 
subject-matter field with the advi e of the Dean of the School of Education 


First Group 


Freshman Physical Education (1-1) 
One period of fundamentals of health, physical education, 4 
tion, and two periods of activity a week. ce 
Fu idamentals of health and physical education: study of the ИҢ 
tors involved in the maintenance of health and in the efficient U 
the body. Morning and afternoon sections mot 
Activities: soccer, riding, field hockey, folk and square dance aj) 
ern dance, lacrosse, bowling, ice skating, roller skating, voller. 
basketball badmint n, individual body mechanics, swimming. e 
mentary, intermediate, and advanced), tennis, softball, archery, 
mentary golf. Locker and towel fee, $2 a term. Afternoon. 


ur? 
, , intra 
* The University is not responsible for injuries received in inter-collegiate Or 
games, or in any of the activities of the departments of physical education. ду c cours 
۷1 
t The locker and towel fee is required for registration in one or more of the acti 


(242) 


Physical Education for H 


O 5 
11—12 Sophomore Physical Education (1—1) [he Sta 
Ctivities: same as Physical Education 1-2 towel fee 
$2 a term. Two periods a week; morning and af sections 
I 


13-14. Skill Techniques in Physical Education The Stafi 
Activities (2-2) 


Practice in basic n 


kills for prospect the owing 
(1) team sport hockey, soccer, softba 
dance—folk, square, and modern; (3) (4) 


and dual sports—swimming, tennis, 


- ‘ x wu r i 
grams are arranged according to individual needs. Locker 
fee,* $2 a term. 


Iternoon. 
15-16 Skill Tech niques in Physical Education The Stafi 
Activi ities (2-2) 
Continuation of Physical E 
$2 а term. Afternoon, 
18 Kinesiology (3) 


$ 
A study of the anatomical mechanism of move 
action of the muscles 
men and women. P 


Morning. 
49 Human Anatomy (3) B 


^urtner 
The structure of the human b dy. Basic course for physical 
students. Open to both men and women. Morning. 


А - ISE 
cation 13-14. Locker and towel fee, 


Lawrence 
ment, analysis of the 
i Open to bot! 


physical-education act 


requisite an approved 


re 


ın anatomy 


SECOND Group 


102 Nature and Function of Play (2) Atwell 


The significance of play in human چ‎ and development; social 


and physical aspects of play; play activities їп relation to age level 
Open to both men and wome n. (Not ойеге‹ 


1946-47.) 


ery and Princ iples of Physical Atwell 
Education (2) 
Pen to both men and women. Mori 


105-6 Individual Body Mechanics and Physical Law 


0 


Examinations (3—3) 
Cause and correction of fau ty body mechanics ther abnorn 
Physical con ‚ physical-examination method ] in tl s 

I i program adaptation to special cases. I 

} tion 18; Zoology 1-2 or Biology 1-2 and ay ( 
course ir nat ly. Morni 


rT}... ер hens dno 
1-12 Methods of reve ing Physical Education The Staff 
Activities (2—2 


'Теа‹ hing тедь vce) 


teaching the foll. Уй ing 
eld hockey; arc her} 
social dance. Locker 
mw ranged. 


. 
The Io locker and to 


wel feevis required for registr 


ation m one or more of the activity course 


244 


119-20 


* The locker and towel fee is required for registration in опе ог more of 


13 


14 


0 


Courses of Instruction 


— O 


Methods of Teaching Physical Education The Staff 

Activities (2-2) ; 
Teaching procedures, officiating, and opportunities for assisting ™ 
teaching the following: recreational sports including badminton, Бой! 
ing, golf, and others; tumbling and stunts; swimming; basketball; 
tennis; soccer; softball; modern dance. Locker and towel fee,” $2 # 
term, Time to be arranged, 


School and Community Health Programs (3) 

Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, sources of 
material for general health knowledge. Open to both men and women: 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2 or Biology 1-2. Time to be arranged. 


Methods and Materials of Health Turnbull 


Instruction (3) 
Organization and presentation of health materials for each age levë: 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2 or Biology 1-2. Open to both men 4? 
women. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


Clinical Work in Individual Body Lawrence 


Mechanics and Physical Examinations (3) i 
Practice in giving physical examinations, analysis of results, prescrip” 
tion and teaching of corrective exercises; observation in orthop® к 
clinics in city; first aid and care of athletic injuries, with instructi" 
in bandaging and massage, Prerequisite: Physical Education 1057" 
Zoology 1-2 or Biology 1-2. Time to be arranged. 

Atwell 


Tests and Measurements in Physical 
Education (3) 24 

Critical survey of tests in physical activities; methods of test Not 

struction; elementary statistics. Open to both men and women. ( 


offered in 1946-47.) 
Atwell 


Camp Leadership (1) 1 
Philosophy and administration of modern camps. Open to both 
and women. Afternoon, | 
. ` г . ге. 
Observation and Cadet Teaching (3-3) AC 


Directed teaching with weekly conferences in junior and senior 
schools. Time to be arranged. 


~ : " ner 

Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms Burt 
(3-3) 

Primitive, Greek, medieval, pre-classic, romantic, and modern nd 


riods. "Traditional forms, such as polka, schottische, mazur есп 
waltz. Fundamental movement techniques, composition з 
sion, Designed for students interested in art, drama, 
Late afternoon. 


Administration of Physical Education (3) ental 
Organization and administration of physical education in ele cation 
and secondary schools and colleges. Prerequisite: Physical E 
102 and 103. Morning. 

" 


+ tee Cour” 
the activity ы 


PHYSICS 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Executive Officer 
alter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
forge Antony Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics 
‘aymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
arles Louis Critchfield, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
aymond Edgar Wilson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
torge Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate in Physics 
Charles Ravitsky, M.S. in Ed., Associate in Physics 
125 (or Eleti кре їог че Жасы г of Arts de ree: nysics 11 », 
{ „ICA Engineering 9 and 10); Mathematics 132; nine credit | 
143-44 хаг 3-14, 122, 128, 132, and 161, three credit hours fre m Ph | 
Bach 155-56. Required for Bachelor of Science degree; same as for the 
degree, plus Mathematics 171. 


First Group 


5 General Physics* (3) Wilson and Staff 
ntroduction to the scientific method as used in the study of energy 
and forces; physical properties of solids, liquids, and gases; phenomena 
Of heat and light. Prerequisite: high school algebra and plane 
8cometry, Material fee, $6. Lecture (1 hour)—morning and eve- 
Ding sections; recitation (1 hour)—morning, afternoon, 


and evening 
Sections; laboratory (2 1/3 hours)—morning, afternoon, and evening 
sections, 


Physics 5x—same as Physics 5, but offered winter term. Lectt 
(1 our)—morning and evening sections; recitation (1 hour)—m гї 
ing, afternoon, and evening sections; laboratory (2 1/3 hours)—morn- 
Ing, afternoon, and evening sections. 
Summer term 1946, 

6 General Physics* (3) Cheney and Staff 
Mechanics, wave-motion, sound, and the theory of opt i 
ments. Offered winter term. Prerequisite: Phys l 
algebra and plane geometry. Material fee, $6. Lecture (1 
morning and evening sections; recitation (1 hour)— morning. 
Doon, and evening sections; laboratory (2 1/ 3 hours) —mornin 
noon, and evening sections 

Summer term 1946. 


7 General Physics* (4) Cheney and Staff 


~ mentary electricity and magnetism. Offered fall term.  Prereq 
Site: Physics c. 


high school algebra and plane geometry, M 
fee, $6. Lecture (1 hour)—morning and evening sections; recitati 
(1 hour) — morning, afternoon, and evening sections; laboratory (2 1/3 
Ours) —morning, afternoon, and evening sections, 


Sal Summer term 1946 
See f 
9otnote 9n page 246: 


(245) 


240 


„л 


113-14 Atomic and Molecular Physics (3-3) 


116 Optics (3) 


б 


wn 


Courses of Instruction 


Brown 


General Physics* (2) 
ight electricity: 


evidence concerning the nature of t icity 
tical developments of modern physics, such as X-ray 


Physics 6 and 7 


The experi 


and matter; 


apy us, electron tubes, and radio. Prerequisite 
Morning and evening sections. 
Sumr term 1946. 
Physical Measurements* (2) Cheney 


Theory and use of the methods of precise measurement in the 8017 
eral fields of physics. Prerequisite: Physics 6 and 7. Prerequisite % 
concurrent registration: Mathematics 19. Material fee, $6. Lecture 
(1 hour), laboratory (2 hours)—afternoon and evening sections. 


Summer term 1946. 


SECOND GROUP 

Critchfield 
Constituent particles of matter, ments of the quantum theory: 
spectra and structure of atoms and molecules, and the kinetic th i 
and the properties of macroscopic bodies. Prerequisite: Physics % 


Mathematics 20. Evening. 


Critchfield 
rence 


body 
nd 


Geometrical optics; elementary theory of wave motions; interfe 
diffraction, polarization, and dispersion of light; laws of black- 
radiation. Prerequisite: Physics 8; Mathematics 20. 1947-49 ® 
alternate years, evening. 

Summer term 1946. 


Cheney 


121 Mechanics (3) 
sd M3) : T a ee «ation. Р 
Statics, elasticity, dynamics of solids and fluids, and gravitation 
juisite: Physics 6; Mathematics 20. Morning. 


122 Heat and Thermodynamics (3) 


3 Cheney 


of thermo 


lari ery - " t е га 
calorimetry, heat conduction, the laws Physics 


) application to physical systems. Prerequisite: 
8; Mathematics 20, 1947-48 and alternate years, evening. 


Thermometry 


Wilso? 

circuit theor? 
estrial mags. 
8: Mathemat 


Principles of Electricity (3) 
Fundamental phenomena of electri 
including elementary alternating-current circuits; te 


y and 


ism; atmospheric electricity. Prerequisite: Physics 
20. Evening. 
Ti}eon 
" 1 71180 
128 Sound (3) W si 
е А ө А г "n 0! 
Production, propagation, and detection of sound waves; vibrat! ent 
dino hadisi: n eaten е ic measure 
sounding bodies; acoustic instruments and acoustic I Irernate 
Prerequisite: Physics 8; Mathematics 20. 1946-47 and à 
vea s. evening 
it fe! 
r " credit 
d 8c ite the basic course in physics. Students who have visite * 
lited high school may omit Physics $ as a preted in 


accredited hig? 


at they pass a qualifying examination given at 


hysics 5, 6, 7 r 55, each student must 


132 Electronics (3) 


Ph ysics 247 


Brown 
The phenomena of electron emission from solids; the physical prop- 
erties of electron tubes, and the principles underlying their basic 
applications, Prerequisite: Physics 8 and 55, and Physics 125 or Elec- 
trical Engineering 10, Material fee, $6. Lecture (2 hours), labora- 
tory (2 hours) —evening. 


143-44 Modern Experimental Physics (3-3) Brown 


155 


161 


205-6 


21 1—12 


213-14 


217-18 


219-20 Fluid р 


Experimental methods for the study of the physical properties of elec- 
trons, atoms, and molecules. Prerequisite: Physics 8. Material fee, 
$6 a term. Afternoon. 


Advanced Physical Measurements (3) Brown 

n individual program of experiments arranged for each student in 
accordance with his preparation and his special interests. Prerequi- 
site: Physics 55 and one course from Physics 116, 121, 125 (or 
Electrical Engineering 9 and 10). Material fee, $6. Afternoon and 
evening sections, 


Nuclear Physics (3) Gamow 
adioactivity, nuclear transformations, new particles; astrophysical 
applications, Prerequisite: Physics 113-14. 
Summer term 1946 


THIRD Group 


Current Topics in Modern Physics (1-1) Gamow 
Prerequisite: Physics 113-14. Evening. 


Classical Physical Theory (3-3) Brown, Cheney 
Fall term: dynamics of systems of particles and of rigid bodies: gen- 
eralized coordinates. Winter term: dynamics of elastic bodies and 
uids; electromagnetic field theory, Prerequisite: Physics 121, 1 
and 125; Mathematics 132 and 171. Evening. 


Electromagnetic Radiation (3-3) Brown 
Electromagnetic theory as applied to light and radio waves, with 
especial consideration given to "micro-waves", Prerequisite: Physics 
125 and Mathematics 132, or the equivalent. 1947-48 and alternate 
Years, evening. 


Statistical Physics (3-3) Seeger 
Foundations of classical and quantum statistics, kinetic tl f 
8ases, fluctuation phenomena, thermodynamic properties of matter 

radiation, Prerequisite: Physics 113-14, 121, and 122. (Not offere 


їп 1946-47.) 


ynamics (3-3) Seeger 
Ideal fluids: viscous fluids; compressible fluids; applications to aero- 
ynamics, boundary layer phenomena, supersonic flow. Prerequisite 
ysics 121 And 122; Mathematics 132 and 171. Evening. 


248 
221—22 
225-26 


N 
ډیا‎ 
ы 


261-62 


266 


299-30 


Courses of Instruction 
ў کے‎ 


ics (3-3) Critchfield 


ication of laws holding within the atom, the 
Prerequisite: 


Quantum Mechani 

Formulation and 

relation of these laws to those of classical physics. 

Physics 113-14 and 211-12, 1947-48 and alternate years. 
Summer term 1946—Physics 222 (3). 


Quantum Theory of Radiation and Critchfield 
Particles (3-3) 
Theory of radiation, interaction of matter with rac 


theory, cosmic ray particles, general wave equations. 
Physics 221-22, Evening. 


liation, positron 
Prerequisite’ 


Advanced Electronics (3) Brown 


Theory and design of electron tubes and electronic circuits. Lectures 
Eve 4 


and problems. Prerequisite: Phy 
Summer term 1946. 


" 


Advanced Laboratory (3-3) i 
Special topics. One term of this course is required of all Master, 
i Not open to undergraduates, Material 1% 


The Staff 


candidates in physics, 
$6. Afternoon and evening sections. 


, А ‘ee " 
Theory of the Atomic Nucleus (3-3) Gamo 
General theory of nuclear structure; electromagnetic radiation is 
nuclei; kinetics of nuclear reactions; fission-process and nuclear © 


reactions; theory of nuclear forces, (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


3 2 PS w 
Relativity and Gravitational Theory (3) Саш" 
Basic principles, relativistic mechanics and electrodynamics, theory 
gravitation, cosmology. Prerequisite: Physics 211-12. Evening: 
^з w 
Structure of Stars (3) Gamo 
Prerequisite: Physics 161 and 221. Evening. 


The Staf 


Seminar: Recent Developments in Physics 
ered 


(1-1) » 
Individual investigations of special problems. All students regis? аг 
H sem! 


for a Master’s degree in physics are expected to attend this a 
during residence for the degree, and to take part in its prose by 
Credit for participation in the seminar work may be obtaine di 
registering for this course during the last two terms of residence 
credit, however, is based upon the seminar work during the © 

period of residence. Alternate weeks, evening. 
Thesis (3-3) The Staf 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M. D., Professor of Physiology, Execu 
Officer 


Chester Elwood L eese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology 
obert Custis Grubbe. AB. M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of 


tive 


Physiology 

115 Phy siology (3) Leese and Staff 
Lectures for academic students covering the fundamentals of physiol- 
Ogy in its various subdivisi sions. Prerequisite: one year of general sci- 
ence or one term of a biok 1 science. Section A 1 
and Sat., 9:10 A.M.: section B: Tues, and Thurs., 5:10 to € 


I17 ` (1) Grubbs 
ıaboratory exercises in the fundamentals of physiology, for academic 
students. Prerequisite: Physiology 11$ or the equivalent. The two, 


115 and 117, may be taken concurrently, Material fee, $12. Sat., 
IO: IO A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 


132 Physiology Albritton and Staff 


One hundred physiological lectures in the f wing divisions, each as 
а unit: (1) blood, heart, circulation, respiration, and acid-base bal- 
ance; (2) nutrition, digestion, metabolism, excretion, temperature reg 
lation, and water bal ance; (3) sensory reception, central nervous proc 
esses, and somatic and visceral motor activity; (4) the endocrine 
glands and reproduction, 


134 Experimental Physiology Albritton and Staff 
“aboratory work in each of the divisions listed in Physi logy 132. 
Eight hours a week, 


137 First Aid Grubbs and Staff 


Lectures by the staff and practical exercises conducted by qualified 

ed Cross First Aid ins tructors designed to enable the student to 
complete the “standard” course in First Aid and to appreciate the 
value and limitations of such training. One hour a week. 


200 Physiology of Endocrine Activity (1 or 2) Albritton 


he circulatory, metabolic, reproductive, growth, and other adap ta- 


tions, immediate and long term, accompanying and affecting endocrine 
activity, May be taken for two credits with additional w rk. Pre- 
requisite: Physiology 115 or the equivalent, Tues., 5:10 Р.м, 


269-70 Problems in Physiology Albritton and Staff 


lours and credits to be arranged, 
272 Experimental Method (1) Albritton 


€sign of controlled experiments in medical or biological investigation; 
errors | 


1; criticism and judgment of evidence, and tests of the 
istical significance of experimental results. Sat., 10:00 A.M. 


(249) 


250 Courses of Instruction 


274 The Psycho-physiology of Personality (2) Leese 
Lectures on the genesis and expression of personality, with emphasis 
on the physiological approach. Tues. and Thurs., 6:10 Р.м. 


275-76 Research Albritton and Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Warren Reed West, Ph.D. 
*William Crane J 
John Albert 
Science 
John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., 
tive Officer 
Richard Carleton 
Science 
uis Siegfried Quintanilla, L.-és-L., Diplómé, Ph. D., 
turer in Political Science 
Obert Carnell Sampson, A.M., Lecturer on Public I 
istration 
lmer Boyd Staats, Ph.D., 1 
llen Dailey Manvel, A.B 
Minimum requirements for the major —Prerequisite: Political S lence 
aa twenty-four credit hours fre m the following groups di tribute 
8: six hours from Group A; six hours from Gri up B; six hours from G 
9, Or C; six hours from Group A, B, C, or D 
Group A; Political Science 111, 112, 117, 121-22. Group B: Political Science 
ES 181-82, Group C: Political Science 115, 110, 141, 151, 161-62, 104, 192, 
3, 194. Group D: Political Science 127, 128, 129, 13 


30. 


, Professor 0j Political Scie nce 
ohnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science 
Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Political 


Professor of International Law, Execu- 


Spencer, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political 
Professorial Lec- 


Personnel Admin- 


ecturer on Public Administration 
„ Lecturer on Public Administration 


A 


First Group 


9-10 Government of the United Statest 

(3-3) 

Morning and evening sections. 
Summer term 1946, 


West, Brewer 


SECOND GROUP} 


111 The Governments of Europe: the Brewer 
Democracies (3) 
Evening, 
112 


The Governments of Europe: the Dictator 
States (4) 


(Not Offered in 1946-47.) 


114 The Soviet Union: Politics and Govern- Quintanilla 
ment (3) 
Evening 


ف 
C‏ 
t po leave of absence 1946‏ 


; Be 47 
itical Science 9-10 fs p 


rerequisite to all second-group courses 


(251) 


УГА. 


| 252 Courses of Instruction 

115 Municipal Government (3) Spencer 

Evening. 
116 Political Parties (3) Spencer 

Evening. 
117 Political Theory (3) West 

Summer term 1946. 

121-22 The Constitution of the United States (3) West 

Evening. 
127 Commercial Law: Contracts, Agency, and Tillema 


Bailments (3) 
Morning and evening sections. 
Summer term 1946. 


128 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Tillema 
Property, Sales, Mortgages (3) 
Morning and evening sections. 
Summer term 1946. 


129 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units (3) 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


130 Maritime Law (3) Tillema 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 
141x The Development of Legal Institutions (3) Brewer 
Evening. 
151 Public Administration (3) سے‎ 
Evening. 
Summer term 1946. 
161-62 Administrative Law (3-3) Tillem4 
Morning. 
164 Governmental Budgeting (3) سے‎ 
Evening. 
171 International Politics and Organization — 
(3) 
Evening. 
: AE з ; Ша 
175 International Politics in the Western Quintan! 
Hemisphere (3) 
Morning. 
е ^ А : ; xt ; Ша 
176 Current Trends in Latin American Politics Quinta® 


and Government (3) 
Morning. 


E Political Science ~ : 253 


181-82 International Law (3-3) 
Mor ч 


nu 


Brewer 
Summer term 1946—Political Science 181 (3). 


192 The Near East: Politics and Government Johnstone 
since 1578 (3) 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 
193 Far Eastern Governments: China, India, Johnstone 


Japan, and Colonial Dependencies (3) 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


194 Far Eastern Politics: Contemporary Inter- | ———— ——— 
national Relations in the Pacific Area (3) 


Evening. 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for International Brewer 
Relations Major (3-3) 


Time to be arranged, 


THIRD Group 


207-8 Proseminar: Legislative Organization (3-3) West 
Evening, 
209-10 Seminar (3) West 


(Not offered in 1946-47.) 


* : a 
241 Personnel Management and General Adminis- Sampson 


‚ tration in the Operating Agency (3) 
Evening, 


* 
242 Functions of a Departmental Personnel Sampson 
‚ Office (3) 


Evening, 


* * 
243 Supervision and Personnel Management (3) 
Offered in 1947-48 and alternate years. 


* T н : 
244 The Employee and Public Service (3) 
Offered in 1947-48 and alternate years. 
* . . . , t " 
251 Seminar: Principles and Problems of Govern- 
mental Organization (3) 
Offered in 1947-48 and alternate years. 


*252 Governmental Budgeting (3) 
Offered in 1947-48 and alternate years. 

*253 Seminar : Budgetary Controls of Government 
Management (3) 

= pn in ^" 
И Majors in the School of Government. 


299-300 


Instruction 


Courses of 


Federal Inter-bureau Relation- 


Area (3 ) 
(Хо: offered їп 1946-47 ) 


Thesis (3-3) 


f Government 


-<6 Seminar: 
ships (3—3) 
Evening. 
*258 Seminar: Executive Planning and Control 
of Administration (3) 
Evening 
*271 Seminar: International Political Organi- 
zation (3) 
Evening. 
*272 Seminar: Population and World Politics (3) 
F vening 
*273 Seminar: International Administration (3) 
Offered in 1947-48 and alternate years 
*274 Seminar: Objectives and Methods of Foreign 
A ee E 
I olic y (3) 
Offered in 1947-48 and alternate years 
277 Seminar: Latin American Politics and 
Government (3) 
Evening. 
281-82 Seminar: International Law and Relations 
(3-3) 
(3-3 
Evening. 
Summer term 1946—Political Science 281 (3). 
293 Seminar: International Politics in the 
Pacific Area (3) 
(Not offered in 1946-47.) 
294 Seminar: Governments in the Pacific 


Staats 


Manvel 


Quintanilla 


Brewer 


Johnstone 
Johnstone 


The Staff 


PSYCHIATRY 


Winfred Overholser, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Psychiatry, Execu- 
tive O fficer 
Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
olomon Katzenelbogen, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psy hiatry 
Addison McGuire Duval, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chiatry 
arriet Elizabeth Twombly, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psyc hiatry 
amuel Alexander Silk, Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
dgar Deucher Griffin, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
Isabelle Kendig, Ph.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
illiam Green Cushard, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


136 Introductory Medical Psychology | Overholser and Staff 
Theoretical and practical aspects of the constitution, character, and 
personality as related to medicine; psychological features in various 
diseases; types of character development and their ways of adaptation 
One hour à week. 


| 
278 Psychopathology Hall 
Manifestations and understanding of various abnormal mental mech- 
anisms and reaction-types, illustrated with suitable case material, and 


Preceded by history of development of psychopathology. One hour a 
week, 


366 Psychiatry Overholser 


“Major psychoses, illustrated by the presentation of clinical material 
and utilized for the purpose of explaining the fundamental psycholog- 
Ical mechanisms involved. St. Elizabeths Hospital. One hour a week. 


242 - Š - r 
368 Psychosomatic Aspects of General Katzenelbogen 
Medicine 
Somatic disorders of functional origin versus organic structural dis- 


orders, The role of personality reactions in somatic disorders (illustra- 


tive cases), St. Elizabeths Hospital. One hour a week. 
А D 4 ( 
370 Personality Adjustments ———— 


n E "enl, 
Maladaptations occurring in childhood and youth. One hour a week 
for eight weeks, 


Psychological Techniques in Psychiatric Kendig 
> . ш 
Tractice 8 
Jiscussion of psychological concepts and tools available for determina- 
Uon of intellectual level, personality structure, functional impairment, 
and organit deterioration. One hour a week for four weeks. 


(255) 


256 


473 


-74 Ward Work 


Courses of Instruction 


The Staff 
Personal mental examinations and formal written report of the €x 


ination of the various types of psychoses, followed by a review 0 
zabeths Hospital. Two hours à 


cases with an instructor. St, 


week 
Duval 
he 


475 Psychoneurosis 


The clinical aspects, the etiology, t 
treatment of the various psychoneuroses. 


he psychopathology, and t 
One hour a week for twelve 


weeks, 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
helma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., P; ofessor of Psychology, Executive Officer 
lenry Furness Hubbard, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Psychology 
9yce Edwin Brewster, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Psy chology 
“dwin Wallace Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
larles Norval Cofer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
izabeth Fehrer, Ph.D., Assistant Pr ofessor of Psychology 

mattis Edward Tuthill, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology 
William Moore Loman, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology 
atharine Tait Omwake, Ph.D., Visiting Lecturer in Psychology 

Alan Motter Kershner, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology 

Wi liam Richard Bi rger, A.M., Lecturer on Personnel Administration 
argaret Ives, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 


m requirements for the major.—Prerequisite: Psychology 

f any other first-group course in psychol Req 
31, 191, 196, and either 125 or 151; Phys y 115; Statistic 
аган nine credit 8 elective in psychology or closely related fie 
om Inents if s l roved in advance by the Department of Psych 


pecificall 


First Group 


+ T з (Y 

I General Psychol gyt (3) The St: 
The fundamental ү rinciples underlying human behavior M 
and evening sections 


Psychology Ix—same as Psychology 1, but offered winter terr 
Morning and evening se 


Summer term 1946. 


N 


Applied Psychology (3) The Stafi 
he applications of psychol gy in business, industry, medicine, lav 
guidance, educat i oblems, Morning and evening 
sections, 


Psy C he logy 


Р x—same as Psychology 2, but offered fall term. Morn- 
ing and evening sectior 

Summer term 1946, 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) — 


ation of individual and group differences, adjustments, ar 


ot learning in relation to education and trai 


f absence 1946-47. 


! 18 prerequisite to al! other courses in psychology 


(257) 


116 


121 


141 


Courses of Instruction 


SECOND Group* 


Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt 
The causes, di sis, treatment, and prevention of the various type 
of maladjustments and mental disorders. Morning. 


same as Psychology 116, but offered fall termi 


Psychology 116x 
Evening 

Summer term 1946 

Г TORS " 
Educational Psychology (3) — — 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustment, a^ 
the psychology of learning in relation to education and trainmg: 
Morning. 


Child Psychology (3) ——_ 
A genetic approach to the study of the child. Evening. 


Psychology 125x—same as Psychology 125, but offered winter 
term. Morning 
Summer term 1946 
Job Analysis and Job Information (3) Kershner 
K - es; 


Sources of information concerning jobs, occupations, and indust 
job analysis; methods of classifying and relating occupations; prep 
aration of job descriptions, specifications, and personnel inventories 
supervised field work. Designed to meet the needs of counselors an 
personnel workers in government and industry. Evening. 
Psychological Tests (3) Hunt, Febre 
A survey of psychological tests and their more common uses 10 ч 
ness, industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Materi 
fee, $2.25. Morning. А 

Psychology 131x—same as Psychology 131, but offered wi? 
term. Evening. 


ter 


Summer term 1946 


P EI cae Ng ‘ehret 
Individual Psychological Testing (3) Hunt, Feh 5 


° ee 1 m 
Instruction and practice in giving of the Binet test and ойе serial 
vidual psychological tests. Prerequisite: Psychology 131. *™ 
fee, $2.25. Afternoon 


| all term 
Psychology 132x—same as Psychology 132, but offered fall t 
Afternoon. 


y of Adverti 


procedure 


: line (a И 
ing and Selling (3) ee 
lvertising and selling, with € 


s, Evening. 


iver 


O1 e application of ps) 


Business and Industrial Psychology (3) dost: 
Application of psychological principles to business and m 


ning 


* Psychology 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in psychology 


Psychology 259 


reer 


winter term inservice personnel ac- 


143-44 Public Personnel Psychology (3-3) Bi 
Fall term: personnel selection 
tivities. Evening. 


Summer term 1946—Psychology 143(3) 


146 Em ployee Cou nseli 
À study of the prin 
applied to € 


selors in government аг 


npioyees, 


148 Rehabilitation of the Handicapped (3) | Hunt 


Rehabilitation agencies ar 
ability rati 


rgan п 


z and evaluation 
training; and selective occupati 
1946—47.) 


151 Social Psychology (3) - . Put 


The social foundations of attitudes and id 
justment to group situations, such as the ite 
and occupation. The psychological bases tional- 
ism, and war. Morning 

Psychology 151x—same as Psychology 1$1 but offered winter term 


Evening 
Summer t 


156x Propaganda and Public Opinion ( 
The formation 1 ) 


indiv К 
dictatorships. The means by whicl pu 
larly in social crises. Consideration of 
leadership. Prerequisite: Psychology 151 


102 Comparative Psych logy (3) Fehret 

urvey of psychological processes in infrahuman organisms, witl 
pecial emphasis on the evolution of animal behavior from the lowest 
› тап, (Not offered in 


forms t 


172 Psychology of Personality (3) Cofer 
Contemporary approaches to the f l ; 


‚ Psychology 172x—same as Psychology 172, but offered fall terr 
Evening. 


Summer term 1946. 


191. Experimental Psychology (3) Fehrer 
he applicati f i 


rimental ds to v us ychologica 
Problems, Mater 
Psychol Ey I9IX une as Psychology 191, but offered winter 


term. Afternoon. 


Summer term 1946. 


> . E Ф » rer 
192 Problem; in Experimental Psycholc gy (3) Fehrer 
Opportunity for worl i 
requisite: Psychology тот 
students by 


vid ; sedes Pre. 
ividual experimental projects. І 
a small number of 


to be arranged. 


{ 


permission of t 


260 


I 96 


197-98 


201 


203-4 


N 
N 
N 


*Psychology 1 is prequisite to all other courses i 


Courses of Instruction 


— O 


History and Systems of Psychology (3) Fehrer 
A survey of the contemporary schools of psychology. Evening. 

Psychology 196x—same as Psychology 196, but offered fall term. 
Morning. 


Field Work in Psychology (3-3) The Staff 
Supervised field work in agencies providing psychological service. Ad- 
mission by permission of the Executive Officer of the Department: 
Time to be arranged. 


Summer term 1946. 


THIRD Group* 


Seminar: Advanced General Psychology سے‎ 

(3) 

2 ive 
General review of the field for gr raduate students with an inten 
study of selected problems. Required in all graduate program 
Morning. 

; The Staf 

Research in Psychology The Sta 
Time and credits to be arranged. 

Summer term 1946. 
Seminar: Advanced Abnormal Psychology (3) Cole 
Afternoon. 
- - 4 А ө "olet 
Seminar: Personality Evaluation (3) Cofe 
Evening. 


Hunt 


Structural Factors in Behavior (4) я 
4 Evening: 


A study of the endocrine glands as ‘they affect behavior. 


differences and learnings 


Seminar: Educational Psyci 
(Not offered 


A survey of recen 
with emphasis on 


1946-47.) 


3) Hunt 
and mental 
each term yc 


Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood ( 

А study of beh avior pro »blems, personality disturbances, 

disorders of children, with clinic observations. Offered 

the independent study plan to a limited number of students. 

Seminar: Educational and Vocational Drees? 
Guidance (3) 

An introduction to the techniques of едис; ational : 

ance and the application of these procedures in various types © 

ance agencies, Evening. 


Summer term 1946. 


ind voci tional guid- 


guid- 


Psychology 261 


228 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (3) Dreese 


A detailed study of counseling techniques and the types of counsel- 
ing problems likely to conf 


ront teachers, employee counselors, voca- 
tional counselors, and vetera: 


is’ advisers, Evening. 


229 Seminar: Occupational and Educational Davis 


Information (3) 
Designed to acquaint vocational and educational counselors with the 
basic occupational and educational information nec essary in counseling. 
Sources of data and techniques of collecting, analyzing, and dis- 
seminating for purposes of guidance, Evening. 


231 Test Construction (3) "urge 


Cn 


The principles underlying 
ardization of psychologi 


the construction, evaluation, and stand- 
educatio and vocational tests, with 
Practice in the construction of tests. Prerequisites: an elementary 
course in tests and measurements and an elementary course in sta- 
tistics. Evening. 


32 Research: Test Construction (3) Hunt 
Individual projects in construction and evaluation of psychological 
educational, or vocational tests. Pre requisite: Psychology 231. 
to be arranged, 

5x Seminar: Techniques of Opinion and Tuthill 


Attitude Measurement (3) 
Methods of attitude measurement (interviews, questior 
polls) as currently used by private and governmental 


S S 


nvestigator 
he place of attitude studies in the school, industry, etc. Afternoon. 
2 75 ч rp М 

99-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Su 


8 


mmer term 1946. 


CLOSELY RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education 252, Guidance in Secondary Schools 

Physiology 115, PAysiolo y 

Physiology I 17, Phys tology 

Physiology 200, Physiology of Endocrine Activity 

Physiology 274, The Psycho-physiology of Personality 

Political Science 241, Personnel Management and Gen- 
eral Administration in the Operating Agency 

Political Science 242, Functions of a Departmental Per- 
sonnel Office 

Political Science 243, Supervision and Personnel Man- 
agement 

Political Science 244, The Employee and Public Service 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 

Merle Irving Protzman, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
Louis Clark Keating, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages, Exe: utive 

Officer 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
rene Cornwell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French 

Antonio Alonso, A.M., Associate Professor of Spanish 

Alberto Vázquez, Ph.D., Lecturer in Spanish American Literature 
Georgette DuPuy Caskie, L.-és.-L., Instructor in Romance Languages 
Maria Esther Lopez-Lavalle, A.M., Instructor in Spanish 

Jacqueline Chevallaz, B.S., Instructor in French 


ffers three majors 


jors—The Department of Romance Language 
А 0 


'd under the field-of-study and provides proseminars intended 
| the respective major examinations: 


student 


[hese are: (1) a Major in French Literature (proseminar: French 199-20)? 


2) a Major in Spanish Literature (proseminar: Spanish 199-200); and (3), 2 
Major in Spanish American Literature oseminar: Spanish 197-98). The 
members of the staff in charge of the respective proseminars are designated 48 
advisers in the respective fields. In these majors, emphasis will be laid up9" 


2 = : a - - - à ell as 
the political, social, and cultural background of the literature studied, as well 


- - - . : ; е 
upon writers and their works. А reasonable proficiency in the spoken {апай 
will be required. For further details, see the pamphlet оп the subject or cons 
the Executive Officer of the Department or the appropriate adviser. 


FRENCH 


First Group 


and Staff 


T1-2 First-year French (3-3) Keating, Cornwell, г й 
` ot м wv: е - xw ans 
For beginners. Gr nar, composition, drill in pronunciation, © 
lation of modern French prose. Morning and evening sections. . 
о d€ епс ргове ‹ 1 | € g Morning 


French 1x—same as French 1, but offered winter term. 


and evening sections : 
4 1 е s ning 
French 2x—same as French 2, but offered fall term. Mor 
and evening sections 
Summer term 1946. 


Protzman 


I-2x First-year French (accelerated) (6) 
: erat 


Same as French 1-2, but full year given in fall term on an accel 


basis. Morning. 


15-6 Second-year French (3—3) Deibert and S 
Advanced grammar and composition, reading in modern French Ре 
oral practice, introduction to French civilization. Prerequisite:, «© 
f high scl French. Morning and evening 


high school 


I-2 or two years 


tions 


(262) 


Romance Languages 263 


French 5x—same as French 5, but offered winter term. Morning 
and evening sections, 


French 6x—same as French 6, but offered fall term. Morning and 
evening sections, 
Summer term 1946. 
5x-6 Second-year French (accelerated) (6) Protzman 


Same as French 5-6, but full year given in the winter term on an 
accelerated basis, Morning. 


SECOND Group 


French 5-6 or the equivalent is prerequisite to all second-group 
courses in French. 


+ у : " и ч 
109-10 Conversation and С omposition (3-3) Caskie 
Morning and evening sections. 
Summer term 1946. 


119-20 Literature of the Sixteenth Century (3-3) Keating 
Prose, poetry, drama, and memoirs of the French Renaissance; Rabel- 
ais, Montaigne, Marot, La Pléiade, etc. Class analysis of texts; col 
lateral reading. Recommended History 12 1947-48 and alternate 
years, morning. 


121-22 Literature of the Seventeenth Century (3-3) Protzman 
History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, drama, fic- 
Чоп, poetry, Class analysis of texts; collateral reading. Evening. 

123-24 Literature of the Eighteenth Century (3-3) Deibert 
History, Philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the 
“salons”, the idea of progress, the idea of science. Class analysis of 
texts; collateral reading; lectures on literature and history. 1947-48 
and alternate years, evening, 

125-26 Literature of the Nineteenth Century (3-3) Keating 
Romanticism а 1 alism: fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. 
analysis of texts: collateral reading; lectures on literature and history 


1946-47 and alternate years, morning. 
127,9 ‚ mm . M » 4 
7-28 Literature of the Twentieth Century (3-3) Keating 
Fiction, poetry, drama, criticism. Class anal Т 
reading; lectures on literature and history 
imer term 1946—French 127(3) 


129-30 French Drama (3-3) Protzman 
Studies of the principle dramatic movements and theories f І 
9ngins to the present, with class analysis of representative р 
individual reports to the class on supplementary plays. Morning 


sis of texts; colla 


ra 
t offered in 1946-47 


rom t 


ys ar 


12 б 
31 ` , , 1 х 
32 History of French Literature and Cornwell 
Civilization (3-3) 
„€ masterpieces of French literature and their social, poli 
cultura] background. Lectures, recitations, and informal 
Not offered in 1946-47.) 


ical, and 


cussions 


264 Courses of Instruction E 


133-34 Contemporary Fre nch Fiction (3-3) Cornwell 
Study of th e principal writers and their works, Time to be arranged. 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Protzman 
French Literature (3-3) 


Conferences and group discussions. Time to be arranged 


e 


THIRD GROUP 


227-28 Seminar in Modern French Literature (3-3) Keating 


227-2 ; 
Prerequi ite econd- group course in French li The topi 
lor 1940—47 | be a study of representative novelists of the twentiet 
century. 1946-47 and alternate years. Time to be arranged. 

229-30 Seminar in Classical French Literature Protzman 

(3-3) „8 

rerequisi l-group course in French literature. 1947-48 49° 
ne to = arranged, 

— 

233 Seminar in Contemporary French Fiction Cornwel 


literature. 


, Time to be 
site: a second-group course in French Time to b 


3) Doyle 
6 , 14 | de 
Phonology and morphology of Old French, with an outline of its the 
1 Vulgar Lat survey ^Y French literature o in 
end of the tl ith. centu rerequisite: a second-group cours 
French literature; an elementary knowledge of Latin. Time to 


249—50 Old French* (3- 


velopment throu 


Doyle 


Class af” 


251-52 Middle 


French litera f the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. curse 
alysis of texts; сайа reading. Prerequisite: a secc ondgroupe bs pes 
. . j. r г 1 ы 1 1 

in French literature. Knowledge of Old French desirable. um 


h 


be arranged. 


The Staff 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
PORTUGUESE 
First Group 
" л, m Bueno 
TI-2 = 3—3) uan ns 


omposition, drill in pronunciation, by 
prose. Mon., Wed., and Fri, 7:1 


0 
э y Buer 
15-6 Second-year Portuguese (3-3) "i 

Adi and composition, reading of modern Portus 
troduction to Portuguese and Brazilian Wed» 


n ed gramma 


| 
prose, oral pr re 
= 04 
tion. Prerequisite: Portuguese 1-2 or the equivalent. Mo 
and Fri., 6:10 P.M. ip 
== - +1 be give? - 


* Only one of these courses (French 249-50, 251-52, and Spanish 249-50) will 
1946-47, depending on the demand, 


Romance Languages 


SECOND Group 


Portuguese 5-6 or the equivalent is prer 
courses in Portugu 


127-28 Portuguese and Brazilian Literature (2-2) ——— 
Evolution of the Portuguese language; outline of the literature of 
Portugal (fall term) and Brazil (winter term). Lectures, readi 
written reports, Conducted in Portuguese. Time to be arranged 


SPANISH 
First Group 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) Protzman and St 
For beginners. Grammar, composition, drill in pronunc 
lation of modern Spanish prose. Morning and evening sections 

Spanish 1x—same as Spanish 1, but offered winter term. Morr 
and evening sections. 

Spanish 2x—same as Spanish 2, but offered fall term. Могой 
and evening sections. 


c 


aff 


lation, trans- 


Summer term 1946. 


I-2x First-year Spanish (accelerated) (6) Downing 
Same as Spanish 1-2, but full year given in fall term on an acceler 
ated schedule. ing 

5-6 Second-year Spanish (3-3 Alonso and Stafi 
Advanced grammar and composition, reading of modern $ І 


Prose, oral practice, introduction to Hispanic сі 
Spanish I-2 or two years of 
evening sections, 
Spanish sx— 
and evening sections 
Spanish 6x—same as Spanish 6, but offered fall term Morning 
and evening section 


zation. Prere 


school Spanish. Mornin 


ame as Spanish 5, but offered winter term. Morning 


Summer term 1946 
ear Spanish (accelerated) (6) Downing 


5x-6 Second-y 


Same as Spanish 5-6, but full year given in winter term on an accel- 
erated schedule. Even 


SECOND Group 


s Spanish 5-6 or the equiv alent i prerequisite for all sec 
courses in Spanish. 
109-1 У ; | 
9 Conversation and Composition (3-3) Alonso 
Morning and 


evening sections 
Summer 


term 1046. 
111—212 


Commercial Spanish (3-3) Meléndez 
Evening. і 


266 Courses of Instruction 


Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderón; the classic drama, fiction, the 
ballad, lyric poetry. Class analysis of texts; collateral reading; lec- 
tures on literature and history. Evening. 


I21-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Alonso 


123-24 Cervantes (3-3) Doyle 
Life and works of Cervantes, The Quixote, the Novelas Ejemplares 
and other works. Offered in 1946-47 and alternate years, morning: 


125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) Alonso 
Prose and poetry of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth cen- 
turies. Class analysis of texts; collateral reading; lectures on literature 
and history. Morning, 


129-30 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) Vázque 
Development of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, collate 
reading, and class analysis of texts. 

Summer term 1946—Spanish 130(3). 


. ; ‚ | JAzquez 
137-38 Spanish American Literature: South Vazqu 
America (3-3 > 
Development of the literature of the Spanish-speaking countrie 
South America. Lectures, collateral reading, and class analysis 
important works, 1946-47 and alternate years, evening. 


s of 


of 


139-40 Spanish American Literature: The Vázque 
Caribbean Area (3-3) 20 
Development of the literatures of the Spanish-speaking countries ^ 
Central America, the West Indies, and Mexico. Lectures, collate 
reading, and class analysis of important works, 1947-48 and altem 
years, evening. 


: ‚ : T47quez 
141-42 The Modernista Movement in Latin Vázd 


America (3-3) f 
A study of the personalities, works, and trends of this mov 


(Not offered in 1946—47.) 


sement 


k А , = '4zqu€2 
197-98 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Vázq 
Spanish American Literature (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions. Time to be arranged. 
ч ч P Я м } Jonso 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in А 
Spanish Literature (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions. Time to be arranged. 
THIRD Group 
‚ , А 4 Alonso 
225-26 Seminar in Spanish Literature (3-3 947-68 


Prerequisite: а second-group course in Spanish literature. 
and alternate years. Time to be arranged. 


Romane e Languages 


Seminar in Spanish American Literature Vázquez 

(3-3) [Li prs 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish American literature. 
1946-47 and alternate years. Time to be arranged, 


Old Spanish (3-3) Doyle 
iterature and philology: Poema del Cid, Libro de Buen Amor, Conde 
Lucanor, etc.; Menéndez Pidal’s Manual elemental de gramática 
histórica española and Ford's Old Spanish Readings. Prerequisite 
a second-group course in Spanish literature; an elementary knowl- 
edge of Latin. Time to be arranged. 


Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Dorothy Helene Veon, A.M., Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studith 
Executive Officer 

Lewis Rensselaer Toll, M.S., Lecturer in Secretarial Studies 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Associate in Secretarial Studies 

Mary Ellen Meiring, A.M., Associate in Secretarial Studies 


Requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in Secretarial Studies.—Se 


age бо. 


Requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Secretarial Administra 
tion.—See special bulletin. 


ы 


11 


First Group 


Elementary Typewriting (2) Veon, Meiring 
Fundamentals of typewriting, styles of business letters and forms 
principles of tabulation, and machine dictation, Laborator y fee, $4.5 
Morning and evening sections. 
Secretarial Studies 1x—same 
winter term. Evening. 
Intermediate Typewriting (2) 
The business letter and its arrangement, advanced tabulation, 
and legal documents. 


ability to type 
Morning 


as Secretarial Studies 1, but offered 


Veon, Meiring 


тапу“ 


cript typing, office forms, stencil cutting, 
requisite: Secretarial Studies 1 or the equivalent; 
accurately at 30 words a minute. Laboratory fee, $4.50. 


1 , 1 MM 
and evening sections. 
Secretarial Studies 2x—same as Secretarial Studies 2, but off 


fall term. Evening. 


s Tuer T Jeon 

Elementary Shorthand and Transcription (4) ke 

A functional study of the principles of Gregg shorthand correlat : 
) бо wor 


dictation and transcription. Minimum dictation speed of 60 fter- 
a minute attained. Laboratory fee, $1.50. Morning and late 4 


noon sections, 

J 
Intermediate Shorthand and Transcription (4) v- 
Review of the principles of Gregg shorthand; dictation and e 
scription on general and specialized business subjects. inim 
dictation speed of 80 words a minute attained. Prerequisite: 
tarial Studies 11 or the equivalent; ability to take dictation at 
words a minute. Laboratory fee, $1.50. Morning and late after? 


sections. ide 
7 m ае А т: Ыі 
Advanced Shorthand, Transcription, Veon, Kirkb 

_ and Typewriting Problems (3) Bp 
Emphasis on speed and accuracy. Minimum speed of 100 
minute attained in dictation, Prerequisite: Secretarial Srudi d to 
the equivalent; ability to take dictation at 80 words a minute ato 
transcribe accurately; ability to type 50 words a minute. 

fee, $1.50. Afternoon and evening sections 


(268) 


41 


Secretarial Studies 


Secretarial Shorthand and Veon, Kirkbride 
Transcription (3) 

Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies used in specific 
businesses and professions. Minimum dictation speed of 120 word 
minute attained. Prerequisite: Secretarial dies 15 or the equiva- 
lent; ability to take lictation at IOO wi a minute and to tran- 
scribe accurately; ability to type 55 words a minute. Laboratory fec 
$1.50. Afternoon and evening sections, 


Business Mathematics (3) 
Review of fundamentals; discounts and interests, annuities, invest- 
ment evaluation, inventories and depre i etc. (Not offered in 


1946-47.) 


Business Communication (3-3) Toll 
The techn ique of communication forms with reference to iness 
letters, memorandums, and reports. Prerequisite: English 1 and 2. 
Evening 


Secretarial Practice (3) The Staff 
Training in secretarial duties and in the use of secretarial equipment 
and supplies, Actual office experience invol ving the taking of dicta- 
tion and the transcribing of various m aterials; composing business 
letters, reports, and other forms; prey aring bills, statements, finan- 
cial forms, and statistical record: modern filing systems. Special 
adaptation. made for the medical secretary. Prerequisite: Secretarial 
Studies 15 and 51; Business Administration 51; or the equivalent, 
Time to be arranged. 


SECOND Group 


Specialized Reporting (3-3) Veon 
Specialized terminol gy, móda forms, and technical vocabulary build- 
ing. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 12 or the equivalent. Evening. 


Problems of the Administrative Assistant (3) Veon 
Principles and problems in the supervision of business offices, with 
special reference to personnel, management, and finance. Evening. 


RELATED COURSE IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education 167, Teaching Secretarial Training Courses 


SOCIOLOGY 


Harold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, Executive Officer 


The major.—Prerequisite: Sociology 27 and 28 Required: twenty-four credit 
hours of second- and rd-group courses in sociology. Ke spe ecial permis- 
sion, a maximum of six credit hours of the following closely related courses may 


or: Economics 141, 142, and Sy: History 171-75 
and 156; Statistics 115-16. Addition 


recommended as electives. 


be counted toward the п 
*hilosophy 132; Psych 


courses from this list are his 


iJ 


25, 15 


First Group 


27 Organization of Society (3) Geisert 
The origin and development of culture, man's social nature, types а 
groups and social institutions, social processes, social change and soc 
control. Morning and evening sections. 

ч ae ^eisert 

28 Problems of Society (3) Geiser 
P opulat ion probl ems; p sycho-ph ysical problems; problems of race e 
nativity, social institut ions, and social control in war and pea 
Morning and evening sections 

SECOND Group 
121 Educational Sociology (3) al 


soc 
the 


control in the school, socio logical principles for the construction 0 
curriculum. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


у (3) 

velopment ot 

ties, rural social itutions and personaliti 
] 


present rural problems and rural planni 


The relation of the school to the community, school culture, * 


Geiser’ 


muni- 
rural cu иг е, types of rural com life, 
lation to city 


125 Rural Sociolo 


‘he origin and d 


isert 
eise! 
126 Urban Sociolog gy (3) G funt- 
Types of cities; their ori gin, growth, social structure, compositions stion 

es and institutions; urbani 


tions, and problems; urban personaliti 
ind social control; city planning. Evening. 


135 Child- Welfare Problems ( (3) liz in 

and child morbidity and mortality; socialize 
\ id school; the physicr y 
ld labor; juvenile 


Social aspects of ir 
the child through de home, play group, 
handicapped child; dependent children; 
quency. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


(270) 


Sociology 271 


136 Criminology (3) Geisert 


The nature, types, and distribution of crime; causes of criminal be- 
havior; the machinery of justice; types of treatment; recidivism: re- 
habilitation; crime-prevention programs. Field trips to local penal 
institutions. Morning. 


Population (4) : Geisert 
The nature and composition of populations, theories of population 


&rowths, qualitative and quantitative differences. in population groups, 
and an analysis of population movements. Morning. 


SPEECH 


Harold Friend Harding, Ph.D., Depew Professor of Speech, Executivt 
O fficer 

Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Associate Professor of Speech 
Winfield DeWitt Bennett, A.M., LL.B., Associate Professor of Speech 
Douglas Wagner Ehninger, B.S., A.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.M., Assistant Professor of Speech 
Charles Gordon Shaw, A.M., Associate in Speech 

Floyd Lorang Sparks, A.B., T'eaching Fellow in Play Production 

hours of second- and third-groUP 
175, 183-84; Philosophy 111-12 4f 


The major—Required: twenty-four cre 
Recommended in addition: English 
121; Psychology 151. 


First Group 


1 Principles of Effective Speaking (3) The Staff 
Short informative speeches; delivery practice; pronunciation, enunci 
tion, and diction; impromptu speaking. Speech recordings аге Á" 
quired. Recording fee, $1.50. Morning, afternoon, and evening ** 
tions, 2 

Speech 1x—same as Speech т, but offered winter term. Morning 

and evening sections. 
Summer term 1946 

Persuasive and Entertaining Speaking (3) The suf 

Special emphasis is placed on persuasive and entertaining. specu". 

This course is a continuation of Speech 1, which is prerequisite. 

cording fee, $1.50. Morning, afternoon, and evening sections. 


à : ing and 
Speech 2x—same as Speech 2, but offered fall term. Morning 


N 


evening sections. 
Summer term 1946. 


ж И " : ‚э Ы staff 
I1 Training the Speaking Voice (3) The 4 ў 
and clarity іп the speaking v h 
Phonetic apP 


Developing ease, naturalness, 
f Taray М А 
Analysis of individual voices through recordings. 
to the study of the sounds of English and the standards 0 
Class instruction in the problems of rate, volume, pitch, and 
Recording fee, $1.50. Morning and afternoon sections. Morning 
Speech 11x—same as Speech 11, but offered winter term. 


spe 
quality: 


and evening sections 
Summer term 1946. 


rts 
42 Parliamentary Law (2) Ro 
Ihe correct procedure in forming an organization and in СОП T 
its meetings in an orderly and businesslike manner, Evening. : 
61-62 Acting (3-3) н mse 
Body movement; basic expression and character analysis; interp 
tion; and make-up. Recording fee, $1.50. Evening. 


(272) 


65—66 


~ 


109 


121 


124 


131 


Speech 


painting, lighting, and rigging of stage scenery. ‹ 
1al and group lessons for problems of voice and articulat n 
lisp alects, cleft palate speech, sound substitutions, stammerir g 


fered in 1946-47.) 


American Speech for Foreign Students (3) 


Class limited to foreign born students. Instru tion in the formatior 
of the sounds of spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm and in- 
Hectic International Phonetic Alphabat is used, Analy 


individu al voices through recordir Recording fee, 


егей in 1946-47.) 


$1.5 


ngs 


SECOND GROUP 


Oral Inte rpretati 


n of Literature (3) 
Re 


g to others: theory and practice in the problems of com- 
municating meaning and emotion. Selecti y include poetry 
and prose. Prerequisite: Speech 11. ing fee, $1.50. Evening. 

Speech 102x—same as Speech 102, but offered fall term. Mornin 
Summer term 1946 


Shaw 


pre 


Radio Speaking (3) 


Radio speeches, interviews, 
tation of the news; pl: 
Recording fee, $3. Evening. 


Summer term 1946. 


inte 


hours of speecl 


dis cussions; 
quisite: thr 


and 


Prer 


news 
"e credit 


reporting; 


ays. 


Argume тїайоп and Debate (3) 
The ( metl luencing tl 
discour е; 


Prerequisite 


e beliefs or actions of others 


ls of ir means 
public 


sections. 


by 
and 


of reasc ne 


: practice debates оп problems 
questions, 


Speech Morning and afternoor 


Congre ssional De bate (3) 


оп 


Harding 


Curren t public questi being 1 in the House and Senate of 
the U ited States: te 0 i both ir r ttee and 
оп the floor, Prerequisite six spec Or 
hinking and C onje rence Leader hif 1 
s of tl ng 1 problem-solving in committees and small 
the me ] 11 ] and « I es. Pre- 
1 six credit hours of spe err n of the instructor, 
Not offered ; 
( t offered in 1946-47.) 
Business Inte rviews and Speeches (3) 
Organiza ion and presentation of fac ] for interviews; 
the Use of interviews to obtain information. Re sales talks, and 
“Iscussions,  Prere juisite: Speech 1. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 


English and American Orators and Roberts 
Oratory (3-3) 


F all term: a 


survey of English orators and oratory a 
8 1 
"IV€y of American orators and oratory f colonial days to recent 
times. Prerequisite: six credit hours of speech, Time to be arranged 


201-2 


Courses of Instruction 


Legal Argument (3) Bennett 
Opening and closing addresses before juries, practice in summation and 
presentation of factual information, interpreting and emphasizing evr 
dence, study of models of forensic eloquence, speech composition. De 
signed for pre-legal students, Prerequisite: three hours of speech 0f 
Psychology 157. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 
Play Production (3-3) Sparks 
Problems of play preparation, staging, directing, and character 
portrayal. Prerequisite: Speech 62 or 66. Evening. 
Play Production Practice (3 or 6) Sparks 
' to be arranged. 


By permission of the instructor. 


History of the Theory of Public Speak ing Harding 

(3-3) 
Classical and English rhetorical theory, including the works of ami 
totle, Cicero, Quintilian, Longinus, Wilson, Campbell, Blair, 4! 


Whately. Prerequisite: six credit hours of speech. Time to Бе f 
ranged, 


THIRD Group 


Seminar (3—3) Harding, Roberts 
Time to be arranged 


STATISTICS 


Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics, Executive Officer 
orothy Jeanne Morrow, M.S., Assistant Professor of Statistics 
Solomon Kullback, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 
Minimum 


and 20; Phil 
Опе of the [ 


requirements for the major—Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. 19, 
sophy 1-2; an introductory course in one of the social sciences, 
> biological sciences, or one of the physical sciences, Required: an 
understanding of the underlying mathematical theory employed to characterize, 
in qure and elucidate quantitative or qualitative measurements which are found 

atistics 115, 116, 117, 118, 155, 156, 157, 158; a minimum of twenty-four 


credi ] isti 
oM hours of second-group courses in departments unrelated to statistics. For 
Tther details, consult the adviser, 


First Group 


51 Elementary Statistics (3) The Staff 
Collection of data, classification and tabulation, averages, construc- 
tion and use of index numbers and quotients, dispersion 


analysis of 


frequency distribution, time series, correlation, and grap} esenta- 
tion. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $5. 
Lecture (2 hours)—morning and evening sections; laboratory (1 2/3 


hours)—afternoon and evening sections, 

Statistics 51x—same as Statistics 51, but offered winter terr 
Evening, 

Summer term 1946. 


52 Mathematics of Finance (3) The Staff 
Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, 
ing funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depre 
uilding and loan associations. Prerequisite: one entrance п 
algebra, Morning and evening sections. 

Summer term 1946. 


SECOND Group 


100 Intermediate Statistics (3) 


Linear and non-linear correlation, mul 


tiple anc 


пса 


samy and sampling errors, probability, the 
Ustical forecasting, reliability and validity of tests. trend 1 reg 
sion analysis, Prerequisite: Statistics 51. Laboratory fec, $s. 1 
ture (2 hours), laborat ху (1 2/3 hours)—evening, 

105 Statistical Charts and Graphs (3) Morrow 
“ine graphs, logarithmic graphs, bar charts, area and solid diagrams, 
Correlation charts, statistical control charts, curve-fitting, 


nomograms, elementary drafting, lettering and reproduction of gr 


Laboratory fee, $5. (Offered in 1947-48.) 


(275) 


115-16 


117 


160 


Courses of Instruction 


Principles of Statistical Methods (3 3) The Staff 

hasizes the meaning, uses, and applications of: 
variates and attributes, measurement and enumeration, averages ай 
dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, errors 0 
measurement and their control, index numbers, trends, cyclical relaz 
tives, purposive and random sampling in theory and practice am 
their errors and estimates, correlation in theory, practice, and appli- 
Laboratory fee, 
labora- 


Ihis course em 


cations, Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra, 
$5 a term, Lecture (2 hours) —morning and evening sections; 
tory (1 2/3 hours)—Aafternoon and evening sections 

Summer term 1946. 


Analysis of Variance (3) Weida 
The analysis of variance and covariance to segregate factors PIO 
ducing significant variation, a method to estimate experimental error, 
multiple classification with unequal class frequencies, Prerequisite: 
Statistics 115-16. Evening. 


Correlation and the Chi-Square Test (3) Weida 
Advanced study of simple, partial, and multiple correlation, Rank 
correlation, the method of contingency, and the problem of norma 
and non-normal populations, Tests of independence, likeness, АП 
goodness of fit. Prerequisite: Statistics 115-16. Evening. 


Mathematical Probability (3-3) Morrow 
Definitions, enumeration of cases, total and compound probability; 
repeated trials, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, Bernoulli's theorem 
and its experimental verification, mathematical expectation, | d 
large numbers and its applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 20 4n 


Statistics 115-16. Evening. 


: 2 Vei 
Mathematical Statistics (3—3) Weida 
Statistics as a science, types of problems, relative frequency em 
probability, binomial and multinomial distributions, Pearson yu 


of curves, Gram-Charlier series, Cauchy distribution, correlation к 
generating {айс ы 
Prerequisit 


regression method, Lexis theory of dispersion, 
simple sampling theory, moments and semi-invariants. 
or concurrent registration: Statistics 155-56. Evening. 


Calculus of Observations (3) Morrow 
Interpolation; finite differences; least squares and theories of e 
method of iteration; numerical differentiation and integration; — 
ical solution of algebraic, transcendental, differential, and integr 
equations; errors of observation: practical Fourier analysis; emp: 
formulas; and curve fitting. Prerequisite or concurrent registratio® 
Statistics 155-56. 1947-48 and alternate years, 


Morrow 


Quality Control Techniques (3) » 


Characteristics; scientific basis; reduction in cost of inspection, TEI 
tions, and tolerance limits: quality as an attribute; distribution in 
quality characteristics; laws basic to control; statistical and me ў 
control; detection of lack of control, Prerequisite: Statistics 157 
1947-48 and alternate years. 


Tac pie 
257-58 Advanced Mathematical Statistics (3-3) 


1259-66 


Statistics 


1 

7197—98 Statistical Mathematics* (3-3) Morrow 
Matrix algebra, quadratic forms, contour integration 
Stieltjes integration, Cauc 
etry in flat spaces. Prere 
Evening. 


‚ Measure theory 
theory of residues, n-dimensional - 
Mathematics 138 or the equivalent 


1 
199-200 Proseminar: Theoretical and Applied The Staff 
Statistics (3 3) 
In addition to the study of recent advances in statistical methods 
this course is designed to coordinate the content of the baccalaurea 
major. Admission by permission of the instructor. Time to be 
ranged, 


THIRD Group * 


201 Design of Experiments (3) Morrow 
Relative merits of random, repeated, stratifi bl plin 
Fisher-Pitman method of randomization; randomiz 
squares; factorial design; confounding, partial confour 
and alternate years, 


N 
о 
Ñ 


Theory of Estimation and Testing Morrow 
Hypotheses (3) 

Statistical hypotheses; maximum likelihood estimate; Markoff’s best 

estimate; Neyman-Pearson theory of testing hypotheses; Bayes’ the- 

ory; consistent, efficient, and sufficient statistics: theory of confidence 

intervals, 1947-48 and alter 


ate years, 


The Theory of Econometrics (3-3) Weida 
Statistical methods applied to the analysis of production, supply, an 
emand; utility and disutility; interest and taxation; excl 
Stress is placed on the interpretation of results in terms of pr 
ability, Correlation and regression of time series. 1948-49 
alternate years. 


Mathematical basis of distribution funct ns, moments 
lants, probability and likelihood, sampling distributions 
approximate, Chi-square distribution, association and co 1C) 
Various conceptions of correlation, individual difference problem, tim 
Series, regression analysis, analysis of variance, theories of inference 
1947-48 and alternate years. 


Advanced Mathematical Probability (2-2) Kullback 
Modern theories and asymptotic laws; elementary theory of definite 
Integration; limit theorems in probability; the contributions of 


Famer, Frechet, Kolmogoroff, Khintchine. Prerequisite: Statistics 
257-58 or the equivalent. Evening. 


-x 


*$ "чу 
tatist : 4 
© 197-98 is Prerequisite to all third-group courses 


1265-66 


1267—68 


1269-70 


295—96 
297-98 


299-300 


x 


Courses of Instruction 


Statistical Inference (2-2) Weida 
Sample space; methods for estimating population parameters; fiducial 
inference and its application to testing hypotheses; valid, efficient, 
and exact estimation; Student distribution; variance distribution; 
sampling statistics, i.e. moments and cumulants used as estimates © 
population parameters and used to test hypotheses. Prerequisite OF 
concurrent registration: Statistics 259-60 or the equivalent. Evening. 


Multivariate Analysis (2-2) Morrow 
Tests of significance, generalized variance and covariance, tests 0 
independence, canonical and vector correlations, multivariate norma 
distribution, generalized Student's ratio, problems of estimation, ар" 
plications to factor analysis. 1947-48 and alternate years. 


Characteristic Functions (2-2) Kullback 
Fourier integrals, set functions, inversion formulas, limit theorems 
applications to the distribution problem in statistics. (Offered n 


1948-49.) 


Sequential Testing (1-1) Morrow 
Efficiency of sequential tests, sequential probability ratio test, “ 


pected number of observations necessary for a decision, truncat 
sequential analysis, sequential tests of single and composite 
theses. Evening. 


Current Literature (2-2) The Staff 
Admission by permission of the instructor. Time to be arranged. 


Reading and Research (3-3) The Staff 


Admission by permission of the instructor. Time to be arranged. 


The Stafi 


Thesis (3—3) 


Time to be arranged. 


ا 


SURGERY 


Brian Brewer Blades, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive 
Officer 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Arch Lockhart Riddick, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
William Berry Marbury, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Custis Lee Hall, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Donald Harrison Stubbs, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Anes- 
thesiology 
Lloyd Н. Mousel, M.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
William Russell Moses, M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Vincent Michael Iovine, B.S., M.D., Adjunct Clinical Professor of 
Surgery 
Wallace Harry Graham, B.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Surgery 
John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
erbert Hermann Schoenfeld, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
Surgery 
William Warren Sager, M.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 
Surgery 
Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor 
of Surgery 
Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Joseph Kreiselman, M.S., Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
William Stanley McCune, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of 
,, Surgery — 
Cline N. Chipman, M.S., Associate in Anesthesiology 
ichard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., Associate in Dental Surgery 
Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
я illiam Ross Morris, M.D., Associate in Surgery 
"lip Pelland, M.D., Associate in Surgery 
larold Walter Krogh, D.D.S., Associate in Dental Surgery 
Jacob Joseph Weinstein, B.S., Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
William Carey Meloy, M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate in Surgery 
Jerome Blaine Harrell, M.D., Associate in Surgery 
 dward Al 


H exander Cafritz, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
azen Eug 


ene Cole, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Crenshaw Douglas Briggs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
illiam Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Arthur James Mourot, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Joseph Francis Conlon, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 


280 Courses of Instruction 


Otto Anderson Engh, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Duane Case Richtmeyer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Richard Lee Jackson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Leon Gerber, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Walter Henry Gerwig, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


[еен Theodore Peterson, A.B., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


Surgery 


279-80 General Surgery Dean, Harrell 
Course of lectures and recitations covering surgical diseases of the 
neck and chest, herniae, amputations, and pre- and post-operative 
treatment. One hour a week for twenty-eight weeks 


The Staff 


283 Prin ipi les of Surgery 
До laboratory course covering the fundamentals of suf- 
gery, studies in inflammation, wound healing, etc. One 
hour laboratory and one hour in the clinics 
371-72 General Surgery Putzki, Riddick 
Course of lectures and recitations covering surgery as applied to the 
tinal tract, and the bones and skeletal 


neck, thorax, gastro-in 
muscles, One hour a week. 


The Staff 


Well-organized group ward-rounds are made with the visiting phys 
icians and their respective staffs in the course of their usual rounds 


373-74 Ward Walks 


Gallinger and Emergency host 


375-76 Surgical Clinic The Staff 

Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the care of the various с 

gical diseases, with special emphasis оп the pre- and post-operatiV 

management. Gallinger Hospital. 

379-80 Surgical Staff Conference Blades 
Gallinger Hospital. One hour a week 

The Staff 


381-82 Clinical Clerkship 
З е cases 


The student is assigned and required to work up thoroughly th 
r diagnosis and treatment. Gallinger Hospital. 


478 Orthopedics Hall 
Eti iology, pathology, symptomatology, and treatment of congenita 
and acquired diseases of the bones and joints, and the clinical instruc 

tion in treatment and in the use of appliances for the correction © 
nities. One hour a week. 

481 General Surgery The Staff 
One hour a week. 


483-84 «— Clinic The Staff 


я 
Dispensary instruction іп the principles and practice of surgery: | 
x еса - 


struction of small groups is given in general surgery and the SF 
and 0 


neurosurgery, orthopedics, proctology, 
;mergency hospitals. 


ncluding 
surgery. University an 


Surgery 


Special Problems in Surgery Riddick, Dean 
General surgical diagnosis, with special emphasis on the 
differential diagnosis of surgical diseases and post-operative 


tions, One hour a we 


Surgical Clinic The Staff 


Demonstration to the entire class of the various surgical diseases. One 


hour a week. 


Surgical Anatomy Horwitz 


One hour a week 


UROLOGY 


Frederick A. Reuter, M.D., Professor of Urology, Executive Officer 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Associate in Urology 

William Dabney Jarman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 


491-92 


493-94 


495-96 


Urology Reuter 
Lectures covering the entire field of urology, including diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and morbid pathology. One hour a week. 

Clinics The Sta 

Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the care of urological am 
with special emphasis on the pre- and post-operative management 
Operative clinics and clinical teaching, Gallinger Hospital. 


Reuter and suf 
pecia 


ersitY 


Clinics 
Clinical demonstrations and teaching in the dispensary, with $ 
attention given to diagnostic procedures, Emergency and Univ 
als. One part of each section daily, 


hospi 


ZOOLOGY* 


Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Executive Officer 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology 
Kenneth Caspar Kates, Ph.D., Lecturer in Zoology 


The major.—Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. The student must at the end of his 
Senior year exhibit a correlated knowledge of the following fields: (1) classifica- 
Uon, structure, and ecological relations of animals, both invertebrate and verte- 
Tate; (2) embryological development and life histories of important animal 
types; (3) general principles of physiology, heredity, and evolution; (4) the 
velopment of biological principles, hypotheses, and theories as revealed in the 
study of the history of zoology. 

The student will obtain this knowledge in part by taking courses offered in 
these fields and in part by individual study under the direction of his adviser. 
Ог further details, see the pamphlet on this subject or consult the adviser, 

remedical students are required to take Zoology 1-2. 


First Group 


1-2 Introduction to Zoology (4-4) Young, Mortensen 
Ап introduction to the study of the structure, functions, and relation 
of animals, and of the fundamental biological principles involved. Ma- 
terial fee, $4.50 a term. Lecture (2 hours); laboratory (4 hours)— 
morning and evening sections. 


15-6 Field Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 


Summer term 1947 and alternate summers, Material fee, $2.50. 


SECOND Group 


101-2 Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 
systematic study of invertebrate forms, including the study of 
morphology, classification, life histories, and phylogenetic relationships. 


Occasional feld trips. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2 or Biology 1-2. 
Material fee, $4.50 a term. Lecture (1 hour); laboratory (4 hours). 
1940-47 and alternate years—evening. 1947-48 and alternate years 
—afternoon, 


134 Ornithology (3) 
The birds of eastern North America. Material fee, $4.50. Time to 


be arranged. (Not offered in 1946-47.) 
137 Histology (3) Young 


n introduction to the microscopical anat of normal tissues and 
Organs, Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Material fee, $6. 1946-47 and 
i alternate years—afternoon. 1947-48 and alternate years—evening. 


° See also the d 


“partments of Biology and Botany, pages 157-58 and 159-60 


(283) 


284 


141-42 


144 


147-48 


Courses of Instruction 


Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3-3) Hansen 
Lectures on the organ systems of the vertebrates; laboratory dissec- 


tions of types. Prerequis Zoology 2. Material fee, $6 a term. 
Lecture (1 hour); laboratory (2 hours)—afternoon and evening 
sections, 


Summer term 1946. 


Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) Hansen 

The origin and early development of the individual and the forma- 

tion of organ systems, Emphasis is placed on the frog, chick, and pig, 

with reference to the human embryo. Pre requisite: Zoology 2, ай 

I41 or 142. Material fee, $6. Lecture (1 hour); laboratory (2 

hours)—afternoon. » 
Zoology 144x—same as Zoology 144, but offered fall term. Evenmg: 
Summer term 1946. 


Experimental Morphology (3-3) Hansen 
lectures and class reports on exper rimental morphology. Prerequisite: 
Zoology 141-42 or the equivalent. 1946-47 and alternate Yê 
evening. 


Protozoa (3) Mortensen 
An introduction to the protozoa: classification, life histories, 4% 
physiology, with special emphasis on free-living types. Materia 
$4.50. 1947-48 and alternate years. Lecture (1 hour), laborato 
(4 hours) —evening 


Parasitology (3) Kates 


An introduction to the study of animal parasitolo with a survey 0 
I ЕУ, te: 

parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Prerequis! 

Zoology 1-2 or the equivalent. Material fee, $6. Evening. 


Special Problems (3-3) The Staff 
Written approval of the instructor is required. Time to be arrang"" 
Material fee, $6 a term. 


Proseminar (3-3) The Sta 
A course designed to correlate and supplement the work of 700 
majors. Time to be arranged. 


Seminar in Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 


Evening. 


Seminar in Vertebrate Zoology (3-3) Hansen 


Time to be arranged. 


Staff 


Research The ge 
Investigation of special problems, Time and credits to be arra? 
Summer term 1946. f 


Thesis (34) The St 


Summer term 1946. 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The objects of this Association are to unite the graduates in closer sym- 
Pathy and to promote the general welfare of the University. The follow- 
ing persons are eligible for active membership: graduates of any college, 
School, or division of the University; holders of honorary degrees from 
the Unive rsity; and members of the Board of T rustees and of the Faculty 
of the U niversity. Any person who has matriculated, who has been in 
Tegular attendance for one year, and who has left the University in good 
Standing, is eligible for associate me mbership. 

The office of the Executive Secretary of the Association is located on 
the first floor of Columbian House of the University. Alumni are urged 
to keep the Secretary informed of changes of address or occupation and 
to Supply $ 


information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


1940 
President, Chester W, Holmes, Ed.D. 1936 (B.S. 1916, Ed.M. 1924, 


Harvard U niversity) ; Franklin Administration Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

tce Presidents: 

Columbian College.—Bolon Bailey Turner, A.B. and LL.B. 1922. 
LL.M, 1924; 3900 Cathedral Avenue, Washington, О, С, 

Graduate Council—Mary Louise Robbins, A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 1944 
(А.В. 1934, American University); 4913 Chevy Chase Boulevard, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

School of Medicine—Fred A. J. Geier, M.D. 1925; 4948 Lowell 
Street, bier o DOC 

-aw School.—C. Oscar Berry, LL.B. 1932, A.B. 1933; 1100 H Street, 
W Sshington, 5 ES 
chool of Engineering.—William C. Thom, B.S. in С.Е. 1904, С.Е 
1905; 1346 Hemlock Street, W Жб" gton, Р”. С. 

School of Pharmacy.—lrving A. Tennyson, Phar.D, 1913; 2816 38th 

4 Street, Washington, D. С, 

School of Education—Lucile M. Herrick , A.M. 1938, Ed.D. 1942; 
4115 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, D. С. 

School of Government.—Aaron A. Layne, A.B. in Govt. 1943, LL.B. 
1945; 16 Blackistone Road, Washington, D. C. 
€ntal School.—William M. Sweet, D.D.S. 1918; 1835 I Street, 

W ashington, D, C. 


$ nan “5% 
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Treasurer.—Anna M. Bischoff, A.B. 1928; 2025 I Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Executive Secretary.—Lester Allan Smith, A.B. in L.S. 1932, A.M. in 
L.S. 1935; 1825 Ontario Place, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee: 

Charles R. Allen, Ex-1920; Washington Loan and Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Jessie Fant Evans (Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr.), A.B. and T.D. (w. d.) 
1913, Ed.D. 1932; 3405 Lowell Street, Washington, D. C. 

Robert H. Harmon, M.D. 1929 (A.B. 1915, Millsaps College) ; 1159 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph Н. Roe, Ph.D. 1923 (A.B. 1916, Roanoke College; A.M. 
1917, Princeton University) ; 1352 Jefferson Street, Washington 
ECC. 

Frank Н. Weitzel, A.B. 1931, LL.B. 1935; 2914 Tennyson Street 
Washington, D. C. 


ГНЕ GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SOCIETY 
The George Washington University Medical Society, the organization 
of graduates of the School of Medicine, was established in 1905 41 
since 1926 has been affiliated with the General Alumni Association. The 
objects of the Society, as stated in the constitution, are “The promotion 
of the science and art of medicine and the welfare of the School 0! 
Мейісіпе”. 


1946-47 


President.—]. Burton Glenn, M.D. 1921; 2015 О Street, Washingto™ 
LI. 

President-Elect.—Clyde P. Reeves, M.D. 1933; 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. $ 

First Vice President.—]ames I. Boyd, A.B. 1923, M.D. 1926, ШШ 
1927; Upper Marlboro, Md. 


Second Vice President.—Dorothy S. Jaeger, M.D. 1939; 700 East Cap- 
ital Street, Washington, D. C. M 
Secretary-Treasurer.—Oscar B. Hunter, M.D. 1912, A.B. 1916, AM 


1917; 1835 I Street, Washington, D. C. 


Council: Mr. 
William Earl Clark, M.D. 1904; 5220 Partridge Lane, Washing 
ton, D. C. e 
William M. Ballinger, A.B. 1921, M.D. 1924; 4923 Hillbrook Lan, 
Washington, D. C. 
Fred A. J. Geier, M.D. 1925; 4948 Lowell Street, Washington, 


р. С. 
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Howard Е. Kane, M.D. 1912 (A.B. 1909, Bowdoin College); 1835 
I Street, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Robert Н. Harmon, M.D. 1929 (A.B. 1915, Millsaps College) ; 
1150 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

(Officers of the Society are ex officio members of the Council.) 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington Law Association, the organization of gradu- 
ates of the Law School, was founded in 1912 and has been affiliated 
with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as stated 
in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to 
keep the alumni of the Law School in closer touch with one another and 
especially with members of their own classes, to gather and publish at 
intervals information as to the whereabouts and activities of these 
alumni, and to further the interests of the Law School. 


1945-46 


President—Charles R. Allen, Ex-1920; Washington Loan and Trust 
' Building, Washington, D. C. 
irst Vice President.—]ustin L. Edgerton, A.B. 1929, LL.B. 1931; 2014 
Ross Road, Silver Spring, Md. 
cond Vice President.—Charles E. Smoot, A.B. 1933, LL.B. 1935; 1835 
; Belmont Road, Washington, D. C. 
hird Vice President.—George E. Monk, A.B. 1928, LL.B. 1930, LL.M. 
1934; Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary-Treasurer.—Frank H. Weitzel, A.B. 1931, LL.B. 1935; 
2914 Tennyson Street, Washington, D. C. 
à utive Committee: 
C. Oscar Berry, LL.B. 1932, A.B. 1933; 1100 H Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Mary M. Connelly, LL.B. 1922; 1830 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 
m W. Jackson, LL.B. 1932; Woodward Building, Washington, 


Exec 


Oliver E. Pagan, A.B. 1934, LL.B. 1937; Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

John W. Townsend, LL.B. 1920, LL.M. 1921; 1366 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Library Science Alumni Association was organized in 1932 by 
н aduates of the Division of Library Science and became an affiliate of 
* General Alumni Association in 1935. It was established to foster 


* 
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a closer relationship between the Faculty and graduates and to further 
the interests of the Division of Library Science and of the University as 
a whole. 


1945-46 
President.- - - 
Vice President.—A. Marguerite Matthews, A.B. 1937, A.B. in L.S. 1939; 
9214. Midwood Road, Silver Spring, Md. 
Setretary.—Virginia C. Whitney, A.B. in L.S. 1930; 3338 Military Road, 
Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer.—Martha R. Schmidt, Ex-1938 (A.B. in Ed. тозо, A.B. in 
L.S. 1937, University of Michigan); 35 Bryant Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and has 
been affiliated with the General Alumni Association since that time. Its 
objects are to unite the graduates and Faculty of the School of Engt- 
neering in closer fellowship, to promote the general welfare of the Scho 
of Engineering and of the University at large, to foster activities of thé 
engineering organizations recognized by the University, and to advance 
the profession of engineering in general. 


1945-46 
President.—William С. Thom, B.S. in С.Е. 1904, С.Е. 1905; 1346 Hem 
lock Street, Washington, D. C. 
Vice President—Henry W. Herzog, B.S. in C.E. 1930; 22 Duvall 
Drive, Westmoreland Hills, Md. { 
Recording Secretary.—]Joseph E. Gray, B.S. іп C.E. 1927, С.Е. 1937, 
4607 Brandywine Street, Washington, D. С, ў 
Corresponding Secretary.—Charles J. Michelson, B.S. іп М.Е. 1939: 
4037 7th Street, N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Executive Committee: 4 
J. Meigs Brearley, B.S. їп М.Е. 1931, LL.B. 1936; 1810 Shepher 
Street, Washington, D. C. ý 
Arthur R. Eno, B.S. in Eng. 1933; 3230 Wheeler Road, S.E., WaS 
ington, D. C. 
Otis L. Turner, B.S. in M.E. 1932; West Falls Church, Va. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NURSES ASSOCIATION 


~ : Y • ә T ж an- 
The George Washington University Nurses Association was e 
ized in 1914. In 1936 this organization was made an integral Раг 
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the General Alumni Association, and graduates of the School of Nursing 
Were accorded associate membership. The objects of the Association are 
to hold in unison the graduates of the George Washington University 
lospital School for Nurses, to care for its sick members, and to promote 
the advance of nursing in the interest of the George Washington Uni- 
Versity Hospital. 


1945—46 
President -Louva Neff Baker, N.Cert. 1919; 1361 Iris Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
ice President.—Pauline Tarpley, N.Cert. 1931; 1228 I Street, Wash 
ington, D. C. 
*cretary.—Flora S. Schroebel, N.Dip. 1928; 2000 16th Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
reasurer,.—M rs. Claudine Thomas, N.Cert. 1927; 1714 Adams Street, 
Arlington, Va, 


REGIONAL ALUMNI CLUBS 
1945-46 


Тнв GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF ARKANSAS 


President — йы ~- <. 2 
ice President —Walter L. Brown, LL.B. 1920; Courthouse, El Dorado, 
Ark. 
Secretary-Treasurer-—H. Howard Cockrill, LL.B. 1933 (B.S. 1931, 
University of Virginia); 825 Pyramid Building, Little Rock, Ark. 


Тнв GEORGE WASHINGTON University ALUMNI CLUB OF BALTIMORE 


President.—L, Preble Marmion, A.B. 1927; 528 Nottingham Road, Ten 

8 Hills, Baltimore, Md. " 
*cretary.—Marie O'Dea, A.B. and M.S. in Chem. 1923; 230 South 

Monastery Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer — Archibald L. Russell, A.B. 1928; Windsor Court Apart 

ments, Baltimore, Md. 

larship Committee: 

ladys T, Hopkins, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1922 (A.M. 1931, Colum- 
ia University) ; 2936 McElderry Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Charles Silver, LL.B. 1916 (B.Chem. 1911, Cornell University ; M.P.L. 
1917, Georgetown University) ; 821 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Scho 


T . ^ — 
HE GEORGE WASHINGTON University ALUMNI CLUB OF CHICAGO 


President. Samuel W. Kipnis, LL.B. 1926; 1414 Monadnock Building, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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Vice President.—Louis A. Bisson, LL.B. 1915, LL.M. 1916 ( M.P.L. 
1916, Georgetown University) ; 3032 Park Place, Evanston, Ill. 
Secretary.—Ruth H. Manasse (Mrs. DeWitt J. Manasse), LL.B. 1924; 

111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF CINCINNATI 


President.— - — - , 

Secretary.—Charles №. Moore, M.S. 1905, Sc.D. 1932 (А.В. 1903, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1908, Harvard University) ; University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF CLEVELAND 


President.—]ames T. Hoffman, LL.B. 1931 (B.S. in E.E. 1926, Unt- 
versity of Pittsburgh) ; 20924 Erie Road, Rocky River, Ohio. 
Vice President—Ira David Lucal, LL.B. 1922; 1055 Leader Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer.—Lucille М. Wunderlich, LL.B. 1925; 1001 Huron 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Executive Committee: 
Matthew S. Farmer, LL.B. 1911; 602 Engineers Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Paca Oberlin, LL.B. 1903, LL.M. 1904, M.Dip. 1905, D.C.L. 1911 
(LL.D. 1927, Washington College of Law); 3145 Berkshire Rd, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
George D. Bonebrake, A.B. 1924, LL.B. 1926; 3652 Sutherland Rd» 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or DALLAS 


President.—Michael Р. McKool, A.B. 1942; 2719 Denley Drive, Dallas, 
Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer.—Earl E. Miller, LL.B. 1923; 3835 Opal Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or DENVE 


President. А 
Secretary-Treasurer.—Ronald А. Silver, A.B. 1925; Вох 960, Den 
Colo. 


ont " Е T ^ 01 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB oF DETR 


President.—Franklin С. Knock, LL.B. 1922; 9th Floor, David Statt 
Building, Detroit, Mich. А 

Secretary-Treasurer—Louis М. Hopping, А.В. 1924, LL.B. 1927, 
11996 Indiana Avenue, Detroit, Mich 
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Corresponding Secretary.—Laurette M« Kendree, A.B. 1921; 246 Madi- 
son Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Publicity A gent.—Karl B. Lutz, LL.B. 1924, M.P.L. 1925 (A.B. 1920, 
Bethany College, West Virginia); 680 Rivenvak, Birmingham, 
Mich. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB оғ 
Kansas City 

President — Edward L. Scheufler, A.B. 1922, LL.B. 1924; 1503 Com- 

p, merce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

ice President —Joseph A. Horigan, Phar.D. 1885, M.D. 1888; s East 
54th Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 

Treasurer —Albert F. Hillix, LL.B. 1924 (A.B. 1920, University of 
Missouri) ; 1007 Bryant Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
Los ANGELES 
President, -Charles К. Witt, D.D.S. 1919; 1508 Georgina Avenue, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 
 cretary-Treasurer,—Ida G. Williams, LL.B. 1925; 1264 S. Plymouth 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE Скокск W ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
MILWAUKEE 


President. E 


tce President — Morris L. Stern, LL.B. 1906, 1147 Empire Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

*tary.—Arnold C. Otto, A.B. 1911, LL.B. 1913 (A.B. 1911, Law- 
T тепсе College) ; 740 North Plankenton Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
reasurer — William C. Lyon, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923; 2636 North 
. 66th Street, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

rector.— Herbert W. Cornell, LL.B. 1919 (A.B. 1908, University of 

Colorado) ; Civil Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Тнк GEORG 


Secr 


E WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF NEBRASKA 

Presi а 1 

resident —Olaf W. Osmes, LL.B. 1922; 400 Brandeis Theatre Build- 
ing, Omaha, Nebr. 


ES Treasurer Howard Kennedy III, LL.B. 1935; First Na- 
tonal Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr, 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
New ENGLAND 


x. 
resident —Richarq J. Shea, A.B. 1924; 19 Emery Street, Methuen, 
ass, 


È P VV 
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Vice President.—Moaurice Palais, LL.B. 1912; 16 Court Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Secretary-Treasurer.—Eleanor V. Smith, A.B. in L.S. 1933; 49 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or New YORK 


President.—A. Bruce Bielaski, LL.B. 1904; 85 John Street, New York, 
ҺЕ, 

Second Vice President.—Nelson Littelle, A.B. 1920, LL.B. 1922; 22 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y, 

Vice President in Charge of Scholarship.—George H. Baston, A.B. 1914; 
60 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary.—Elsie B. Jansen, LL.B. 1930 (А.В. 1927, Wellesley College)’ 
108 Washington Place, New York, N. Y. 


Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
President.—William S. Graham, M.P.L. 1908 (LL.B. 1906, LL.M. 
1907, National University); 1095 Market Street, San Francisco 
Calif. 
Secretary—William H. Atkinson, Ex-1926; 582 Market Street, 5 
Francisco, Calif. 


an 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


President.—Angelo C. Scott, LL.B. and LL.M. 1885 (A.B. 1877, AM. 
1880, University of Kansas; Litt.D. 1916, College of Emporia) ; 310 
Northwest 16th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Secretary —Harry B. Gilstrap II, A.B. 1925; 2008 Northwest 
Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


20 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
, — = әре ` rm 
President.—William E. Zimmerman, A.B. 1922; Lazy Creek Farm 
Lansdale, Pa. 


Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
President.—Professor Lino J. Castillejo A.B. and В. Dip. in ЕШ И 
A.M. 1920; Malacanan Palace, Manila, P. I. 
Secretary-Treasurer.—Paterno C. Villanueva, A.B. 1925, 
University of the Philippines, Manila, P. I. 


A.M. 19275 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
PITTSBURGH 


President—William Н. Parmelee, LL.B. 1918 (LL.M. and M.P.L. 
1920, Georgetown University) ; 1621 Farmers Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*cretary.—Alice S, Andrews, A.B. 1923 (A.M. 1934, University of 
Pittsburgh) ; 603 Broad Street, Sewickley, Pa. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
PORTLAND 
D б 
President —Cleo Calvin Spears, Ex-1919-22; Oswego, Oreg. 
tee President and Secretary —Herbert W. White, LL.B. 1911; 614 
Mead Building, Portland, Oreg. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 
PuERTO Rico 


President. Ramón C. Ruiz-Nazario, M.D. 1918; San Juan, P. R. 
ice President — Rafael Rivera-Aulet, M.D. 1916; Hospital Avenue, 
Arecibo, Р. В. 
*tary.—Wilson P. Colberg, LL.M. 1927 (LL.B. 1926, University 
Т, of Puerto Rico) ; 23 Nueva Street, Santurce, Р. R. 
*asurer—Ricardo Е. Fernández, M.D. 1931; P. O. Box 673, San 
Juan, P. R. 
tr manent Delegate at W ashington.—l omás Cajigas, M.D. 1918, B.S. 
in Med. 1919, M.S. 1921; 1801 I Street, Washington, D. C. 


Secr 
P 


H ` м 7 Y ` 
E GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF RICHMOND 


Р ۰ 
"esident—John A. Rollings, M.D. 1912; 923 West Franklin Street, 
Suite 104, Richmond, Va. 


8 
“retary—John К. Hyde, A.B. 1929; 1319 Nottoway Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


THE GEORGE Was 


HINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or Sr. Louis 
Secretary, 


у —Phineas Н. Lamphere, LL.B. 1931 (B.S. in E.E. 1927, Uni- 
Versity of Idaho) ; 208 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tus G 


F EORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF SAN 
RANCIS 


CO—SEE THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
CLUB or NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Tur ` 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF SEATTLE 


Pre 
"nt: Oscar A. Zabel, LL.B. 1926; Fourth & Pike Building, 
cattle, Wash, 
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Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB oF TOLEDO 
President.—LaDow Johnston, LL.B. 1929 (A.B. 1925, University of 
Kansas) ; Suite 807, Second National Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio: 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or TULSA 


President. —— - 
Secretary.—Lela Howard Wood (Mrs. Robert Н. Wood), Ex-1910; 
217 East 24th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 


Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or UTAH 


President.— 
Vice President.—]ohn Jensen, LL.B. 1909 (A.B. 1906, University oí 
Utah); 920 Continental Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


THE GRADUATE ENDOWMENT FUND 


The Graduate Endowment Fund was founded by the class of 1926 
with the object of providing endowment to be used for the development 
of the University. Membership is limited to seniors and graduates W 0 
sign a pledge of $100, payable annually in ten equal installments. — . 

The pledge notes and funds are held in trust. When the principal 
reaches the sum of $100,000, the Board of Administrators of the ЁШ? 
may pay to the University such sums as it may vote for erection 0 
buildings, acquisition of sites, maintenance, and purchase of equipment 
At no time may money be drawn so as to leave a balance of less Ё an 
$50,000 on deposit. 

On request, the Alumni Secretary of the University will furnish pledge 
blanks to alumni. 


BOARD OF ADMINISTRATORS * 


ч: s + : Jorth 
Chairman.—Ludwig Caminita, Jr., B.S. 1934, A.M. 1937; 501 Nor 


Lincoln Street, Arlington, Va. B 

Vice Chairman.—Margaret Maize Boaz (Mrs. J. Noble Boaz), AP 

1928; 7212 Aberdeen Road, Bethesda, Md. 

Members: Е 
Kenneth С. Beede, A.B. 1927; 200 Cleave Drive, Falls Church, V 
Wilhelmina Gude Hussey (Mrs. Hugh Hussey), A.B. in Ed. 19 

3354 Stuyvesant Place, Washington, D. C. : 
Arthur F. Johnson, M.E. 1915 (Ph.D. 1938, University of Mic 
1208 Oakcrest Road, Arlington, Va. M. in 
Executive Secretary.—Lester Allan Smith, A.B. in L.S. 1932, A.N" 
L.S. 1935; The University. 


a. 
31, 


higan) i 


* Elected by the subscribers 
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ГНЕ COLUMBIAN WOMEN 


The objects of this organization are (1) the promotion of acquaintance- 


ship among its members; (2) the advancement of women by the founding 


of scholarships in the various departments of the University, and by 
every other possible means; and (3) the promotion of the interests of the 
University in every way. 

MEMBERSHIP 
I. The following persons shall be el 
a) 


ible for active 


M мү Pee 8 
any woman who for one year has been a regularly registered student 
i 3 7 ; “Ж . vidas iJ hb shall 4 
in The George Washington 1 niversity, provided that she shall have 


received credit for thirty hours of work; (4) any woman member of the 
Faculties, Council, or Board of Trustees, any woman on the administra- 
tive Staff; the wife or recognized head of the household of any member of 
the Faculties, Council, Board of Trustees, or of the administrative staff: 


(c) апу woman recipient of an honorary degree from the Unis ersity. 

2. The following persons shall be eligible for associate membership: 
4) any graduate woman student upon her registration in the University ; 

(b) the wife of any graduate student upon the registration of the latter 

in the University. 
Associate mem 

Ship except tho 


bers shall have all privileges and obligations of member 


se of voting and holding office. 


1945-40 

President... Alice H. 
DC. 

First Fi e Pr eside 


Drake, Ex-1918; 2400 16th Street, Washington, 

nt.—Juanita May Winn (Mrs. Henry D. Winn), A.B. 

1933, A.M. 1936; 706 E Street, S.E., Washington, D. C. 

nd Vice President.—lva Lou Jones, A.M. 1940 (B.S. 1934, Madison, 

Bw. College) ; 3200 16th Street, Washington, D. КА ; 1 

responding Sec retary —Elizabeth F. Wrenn (Mrs. Sa 
Vrenn) (А.В. 1927, Pennsylvania State College) ; 408 ЇЧ.” 

, Street, Arlington, Va. 


D E : 
sistant Corresponding Secretary.—Pauline L. Beall (Mrs. John R. 
Beall) 


ecordin » A.B. 1931; 2526 11th Street, Washingt n, D. C. nits 
9 Secretary—Margaret Н. Streett, A.B. 1929, A.M. 1941; 
E F Street, Washington, D. C. дет. PR 
r.—M rs, Margaret Gaddis Dutton, A.B. 1920, A.M. 1930; 

, 1017 East Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. 


Ssistant Тағо. -Alida B. Bassler (Mrs. Ray S. Bassler), A.B. 
7; 1938; The Ontario Apart: 
Storian — 


Stree 


Seco 


ments. 
Katherine Scrivener, A.B. and B.Dip. in Ed. 1928; 6912 6th 
t, Washington, D. C. 
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THE WOMEN’S BOARD OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
The object of this organization is to aid in every way the interests am 
advancement of The George Washington University Hospital. Inquiries 
regarding membership should be addressed to the Corresponding Secre 
tary, The George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 


1946-47 


President.—M rs. Cloyd Heck Marvin 

Vice President.—M rs. G. Louis Weller 

Vice President.—M rs. Gilbert Grosvenor 

Vice President.—M rs. Walter A. Bloedorn 

Recording Secretary.—M rs. Arthur Grahame 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss Helen P. Dunn 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary.—M rs. W. Y. Handy 
Treasurer.—Mrs. Harold W. Krogh 

Assistant Treasurer—Mrs. Barton W. Richwine 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


. Phi Beta Kappa.—A national honor society recognizing “outstanding 
intellectual capacity well employed" in the field of liberal arts and 
Sciences, Senior and junior students who are candidates for the degree 
9f Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Columbian College (in 
exceptional cases, senior and junior students in other non-professional 
lvisions of the University) and who have shown broad cultural interests, 
istinguished scholarly achievement, high character, general promise, and 
Scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 per cent of a class, be 
“lected to membership by the Faculty members of the Alpha Chapter of 
the District of Columbia. 

igma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is 
to encourage original investigation in science pure and applied. Out- 
Standing graduate students in the sciences are eligible for full member- 
ship, and undergraduates who have shown marked ability in research 
May be elected to associate membership. 

Order of the Coif.—4A national legal society, the purpose of which is 
to foster 
Who have 


басһ year from the highest 10 per cent of the graduating class of the 
“aw School. 


a spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those 
attained a high grade of scholarship. Members are elected 


“igma Tau.—A national engineering fraternity, the purpose of which 
1$ ۹ : . А o . 
to recognize scholarship and professional attainment. 


Alpha Lambda Delta—A national fraternity established to enc urage 
'ard hi 


to those freshman women who attain a scholastic averag 


h scholarship and attainment, membership in which is 
> of at 


79 


Artus — , 
Delphi. 
Delta Sj 


\ national economics society. 

-An intersorority society. 

3 gma Rho.—4A national forensic honor society. 

rate and Key.—An interfraternity society. 

„а Sigma Pi.—A national honorary chemical society for women. 

Mw Board - -A national honorary society for senior college women 
"ung leadership, scholarship, and service. 

micron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership 

Xtracurricular activities. 

hi Delta Kappa.—A national honorary fraternity for men in the field 

education, 


Ine 
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Phi Eta Sigma.—4A national fraternity, established to encourage and 
reward high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited 
to those freshman men who attain a scholastic average of at least 3:50: 

Pi Gamma Mu.—A national social-science society. 

Pi Lambda Theta.—A national honorary fraternity for women in the 
field of education. 

Sigma Gamma Epsilon.—A national honorary geology fraternity. 

Sigma Pi Sigma.—4A national honorary physics fraternity. 

Sigma Rho.—Honorary research society in physiology. 

Smith-Reed-Russell Society—A scholastic society in the School of 
Medicine. Students of the third and fourth years who maintain 4 
scholastic average of 86 per cent are eligible for associate membership: 

William Beaumont Medical Society.—A society founded with the ob- 
ject of encouraging and stimulating medical students in work of ind 


vidual investigation. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Epsilon Iota (medicine), Alpha 
appa Kappa (medicine), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and economics), 


Alpha Pj Epsilon (home economics), Chi Upsilon (geology), Delta Phi 
Psilon (foreign service), Delta Theta Phi (law), Kappa Beta Pi (law), 


Ortar and Pestle (pharmacy), Nu Sigma Nu (medicine), Phi Alpha 
Delta (law), Phi Chi (medicine), Phi Delta Delta (law), Phi Delta 
Psilon (medicine), Phi Delta Gamma (graduate), Phi Delta Phi (law), 
Phi Pj Epsilon (foreign service), Phi Sigma Rho (philosophy), Pi Delta 


Epsilon (journalism), Theta Tau (engineering). 
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SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 

Sigma Chi, 
appa, Sigm 
Acacia, Tau 


Kappa Sigma, Kappa Alpha, Theta Delta Chi, Phi Sigma 
a Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Phi Alpha, Sigma Nu, 
Kappa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha. 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 


Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Phi Mu, Alpha Delta Pi, 
appa Delta, Phi Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa 
; Delta Gamma. 


Pi Beta Phi, 
Delta Zeta, К 
appa Gamma 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


Aesculapian Society (pre medical), Student Bar Association, American 
Чы Т of Civil Engineers, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
he 


Engineering Council, 


E Le Cercle Francais Universitaire, El Clul 
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Club, Charles Clinton Swisher History Club, 
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: F. A. "ing Obstetrical Society, Psychology Club, Schoenfeld Verein, 

Lester F. Ward Sociological Society, Orchesis, Student Branch American 
harmaceutica] Association, Tironians (secretarial), Hellenic Society. 


RELIGIOUS ORG ANIZATIONS 
бн Student Union, B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Canterbury 
u 


Weel Christian Science Organization, Luther Club, Newman Club, 
esley Club, Westminster Club. 
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MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Girls' Glee Club, Men's Glee Club, Symphony Club. 
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STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Cherry Tree (the annual), The University Hatchet (weekly 
newspaper), The George Washington Law Review, Mecheleciv (Eng! 
neers’ publication). 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Big Sisters, Cogs, Colonial Campus Club, Cue and Curtain Club 
(dramatics), Interfraternity Council, International Students Society 
Junior Panhellenic Council, Martha Washington Club, Masonic Club, 
Panhellenic Council, Student Council, Student Veterans of World Wat 
IT, Women’s Athletic Association, Women's Fencing Club. 
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Master or Laws 


May 30, 1945 
Va. 


Binish, Stanley Edward Wis. Simpson, Ellsworth Tenley у 
B.S. 1920, LL.B. 1936, University LL.B. 1941, The George Washington 
of Wisconsin University Nebr. 
Greenhaus, James N.Y. White, Bernard S. 
LL.B. 1940, St. John's University A.B. 1938, University of Nebraska 
Sheneman, John R. Ind LL.B. 1940, Creighton University 
B.S. 1939, United States Naval 
Academy 


LL.B. 1942, Harvard University 


Degrees Conferred 


OCTOBER 17, 1945 


Trent, William Franklin, Jr. _ Tenr 
LL.B. 1944, University of Tennessee 


FEBRUARY 22, 1946 


Goodrich, Ernest Whitmore Va. Johnson, Gillard B I 
ollege of William and LL.B. 1944, 1 I sv 
Mary Sheiner, 1 
LL.B. 1938, The George Washington A.B. 1931, LL.B. 1933, Cornell 
University University 
May 29, 1946 
iros, Fernando Saboia Brazil Southerland, Edwin William 
Libre des B.S.C. 1 B. 1940, l 
t ле George Washington W AB ~ 
niversity ‘Ss пиз ча 
Joss, John Hubbard \ „LI B. 1936, B University 
A.B. ı Yale U a Yudkin, Leor . 
LL.B ale University B.S. 1942, LL.B. 1943, St. Joł 
0.0. 1931, University of Arizona Univer 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
BACHELOR OF Суп, ENGINEERING 


May 30, 1945 
Kilpatrict 


К, George Alexander Pa. Skiles, James Joy 


(Wit 


May 29, 1946 


Copeland, Alfred \ 
BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


May 30, 1945 


= s 
Bonwit, Stuart Eliot N.Y Conrad, George Thor Ir 


Mav 29, 1946 


Doane, Jo} 


in Emil D.C. Moore, Malcolm Ri 


BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


May 30, 1945 
Berdahl Edg | 
^ , Edgar Olive 4 d 
raus, Hyman к M: E zer, 
M Stadt Arnold Mayo N Y 3 E Tohr 
Murray, Michael James T tafford, John Cx 


Ga 
e qa Rudolph 


‚ John Clifford Mass. Reich, Joseph S. 


Ky. 
N.Y. 


Mo 


Md. 


N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 
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BACHELOR or SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 
MAY 30, 1945 
Roberts, Frank Stuart D.C. 
OCTOBER 17, 1945 
Jetton, Girard Reuel, Jr. D.C. Spencer, Edward Guerrant Mass 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
May 29, 1946 
McQueen, James Milt n, Jr La, 
B.S. in Eng. 1932, The George 
Washington [ niversity 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
May 29, 1946 
Mintz, Fred Md. 
B.S. in Eng. 1940, The George 
Washington University 
SCHOOL OF PH ARMACY 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 
May 30, 1945 
Cranford, Ralph Wilbur Ark. — Roache, Sister M. Renée D.C. 


OCTOBER 17, 1945 


Coran, Edward Robert 


D.C. . Levin, Stanley William D.C. 


May 29, 1946 


Peele, Wilfred Everett 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATI JN 
BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


May 30, 1945 


P.R.  Mauzy, Rebecca Allyn Va. 
Md n; Marion NJ. 
» Joseph Jeremiah Pe 
h, Elizabeth Churchill N.Y. 
Ruth Elva Ind 
1945 

Ga. Lockridge, Mary Howard Tex. 

D.C. 

lw D. 


akley, Loretta Mary Ohio 


Ayers, June Е] 


lizabeth 
(With distinction) 

Garson, Helen Perlman 
ines, Vera C. 


Bender, Lor 
Kendri, k, F 
Kidd, Mary 


Melnicoy 


лізе Martha 


nces Elizabeth 


*, Barbara Sauber 


BACHELOR ОЕ SCIENCE IN 


Owen, Una V irginia Pearcy 
(Special hono 


rs) 


Forkner, Leone Prochnow 
olden, Elizabeth 


edwards M 


Hedler, K 


udson, 


Jouise 
а Johanna 


Margaret Christine 


BACHELOR OF 


Francis 
Othschild, Marianne 


Biskar, Ada 
town, Jeannette Alta 


Graham, James W olard 
Smith, Phyllis Elaine 
Snyder, Dorothy Louise 


MASTER or ARTS 


Brantley 
* 1942, Wilson Teacl 


hers 


Degrees Conferred 


FEBRUARY 22, 1946 


1946 


D Moore, M Jane : 
Va Palmer Grace Croswell 
W.V Ragsdale, Wy eA 


D.C Turner, Myrtle Hearn 


Home Economics 
May 


30, 1945 
Fla. Peck, В 
Special honors) 
St Helen I e 


OCTOBER 17, 1945 


Wis Stumph, Ime 


М.Ү. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1946 


Minns Md 
May 29, 1946 
Va. Judd, Sally Frances. 
) Klowckow, Elinor Ram 
Dit Sykes, M Yerger 


Va. Vliet, Mary I 


SCIENCE IN Puvsic AL EDUCATION 
May 30, 1945 
Md Stauf Jane C erine 
р Trone, Rosemary May 
W.Va 
D.C. Wagman, Sim 


FEBRUARY 22, 1946 


Du. 


Prentiss, Catherine 
D.C. 


May 29, 1946 
W.Va. 
Mass. 
D.C. 


Snyd 


Wi 


IN EDUCATION 
May 30, 1945 
D.C. Card 


A.B. 1935, The George Wash 
l niversity 


320 
C 

B 
Cox 

A 
Err 

A 
Gra 

\ 
How 

B 
f 
Frie 
H 

A 
I 

A 
A 

A | 
\ 

A 
Der 

В 
I 

A 
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- 
Barbara Va Johnson, Dorothy Lee N.C. 
933, W Teac ( е B.S. 1940, Wil Teachers ( 
Lond Md. Loring, Blake Mar N.H. 
1 Ihe G Wa B.S. 1 Sc.D. 1940, Massachusetts 
y I: ¢ Tect gy 
| D.C. Maas! Ind. 
M ate Teachers B.S 8. Oak ] City 
4 ere 
Mor N.C Tooth Arthur Herbert D.C. 
I $, The Cita LL.B. 1916, Washir n and Lee 
I r Okla Unive 
A І State Teachers у БЕР н, М al University Mass 
B.S Ed. 1 | University 
OcTOBER 17, 1945 
Mary H Md ı Alberta D.C. 
43, Unive M 35, M Universit М 
t ' N.Y | Rhode be: 
41, New York Uni- 1 Paci l 1 College Kam 
paea oy W аай ae мё. 
I The ( Wa gton 
a Mel Ala 
42, О e Univer 
FEBRUARY 22, 1946 
LaMarr N.( Pepmeier, Anita Wilheln Ve 
Hig t ( ege B.S. 194 Mary Wa College c 
Shu-Y Ге China Rai, Doris Mong D 
Yer z l y B.S F Temp 
Knox О Univ 1. 
BS і 6. О Read, Mary I - 
l t A.B I University ‘bh 
Harry Ler Va. Thor | ке 
Гһе С Wa \ 4, The George Washington 
D.C 
R W Md Wasson, | е ] 
The С Wa B.S. 1 W Teachers College Va. 
Whit S 
( Р! A | © estern Insti ute 
N State College I D.C: 
W R Va Wilkins, I W 
I W А.Х 4 The George Washington 
University Minn. 
Md. Wyman, Ethel I e es 
W ( € B.S N M State 
Selle Ga Ге ( 
l Georgia 
MAY 29, 1946 
Minn. 
M W M I I » Wyma 
1938, C W 1 B.S I 1 - N west Mis- 
State Te ers College p.c. 
H M D.C M Alice Susa d 
I | The Ge B.S { r of Marylan ра. 
{ Pilson, I M 
M I A.B. 1939, A College p.C 
), Maryw e Redfield, Adele Pr rash- 
I ; M A.B. in Ed. 1943, The George Wash 4 
M n University p.c 
Pa Robertson, Mildred Jones 1 
l а A.B. 1914, Earlham College D.C. 
ras D. Rolston, I ` > 
Ed. 1938, W Te BS. 1936, State Teachers College, 
Har burg, Va. 


Stanley 


Clara Hardy Ol Whitney, Inez S ‹ Va. 
B.S. in Ed. 1932, Ohio State Un A.B. 1929, Southwestern Institute 
d Versity y 
Whitlock, Mollie Brazeal Va. 
B.S. in Ed. 1942, University of 
irginia 
Doctor or EDUCATION 
May 30, 1945 
D.C. W I W.Va. 
\ В © 1 State Т га 
1 uM 1 W у | ‹ 
І А Part | 
I Arit ( 
I, II ] III" 
FEBRUARY 22 1946 
Baker, Samuel Harry M Nosal, Walter St Pa 
4 | B.E n Ed. 1924, A.M B.S. 194 I St Te ers 
1, 192 The G V ( 
n Un A.M I G W 1 
"Manageme Pra ( ‹ 
1 Hig} The | E 
$ $ T 
Ir a 
May 29, 1946 
Joseph Bueol Tex 
A.M. 1941, East Texas State 
'eachers College 
s I e Pr »b ems ly 
е Audio-\ al P 
SCHOOL OI GOVERNMENT 
BACHELOR or ARTS IN Go ERNMENT 
Mav 30, 1945 
Md. Harpster e Joy D.C. 
Kemptor et ма 
рс Lundberg, June Са lia Fla. 
x Lyons, James Robert Minn. 
- Төк. (Уб Bre lrick S.C. 
5 + everly Brooks N.Y 
г, Mary Earle D 
OCTOBER 17, 1945 
Cbercrombie, Jefferson Hyde, Jr, Ga Kirby, James Wardlaw S.C 
a ошоп, Susan Eva D.C. е — сас T 
D (With distinction) * 4 Pollin Abraham D.C. 
isler, Oscar Charles Pa. Wagner, Irving Isi lore N.Y 
FEBRUARY 22, 1946 
Beronio Peter Anth 4 ? 
i » Anthone N J. Kefauver, Evel » Oliv Md. 
echert, Joseph Alfred Б. Thomps < Eve kr Max n Ten, 
Ougherty, Frank Robert ма. von Kummer, Samuel Miller a 
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- e ا‎ 
May 29, 1946 

Brody, Herman D.C Kalter, Karl D.C. 
Christopherson, Olaf Warren Minn, lipp Colo. 
I Joyce Jayne Ark Ky. 
I Lilly N.Y Md. 

E , John Patterson, J Ind 
E : a о S.D. 
У 
М.Ү Pe 
| D.C. 
Mas N.Y. 
D.C Ind. 
Al Md. 
Ш. Md. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


May 30, 1945 


Abrams, George N.Y. Seligman, Harold Leonard Mass: 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington A.B. 1940, Harvard University Pa 
University Yocum, Earl Phares ч 
Geneau, Camille Маг Fla B.S. 1935, State Teachers College, 
B.S. in Com. lorida State East Stroudsburg, Ра. 


College f 
OCTOBER 17, 1945 


Mayer, Janice Kathryn Calif 
A.B. 1941, University of California 


FEBRUARY 22, 1946 


Gottlieb, Sylv D.C 


A.B. 1943, 


MAY 29, 1946 
Minn. Myer, Ruth Estelle 


y of Minnesota A.B. 1937, Hunter College 5 
Ten Sonnino, Mario Anthony p. 
f Chatta- 1939, Royal 
үз. 
Oreg Teitelbaum, Irving 
f Oregon 3. in Bus. and Pub. Adm. 194% 
D.C. Georgetown University Calif. 


Pennsyl- Wheeler, Robert Prentiss ^ ^ 
A.B. 1942, University of California 


B.S. 1941, College of the City of 
New York 


GRADUATE COUNCIL 
Doctor or PHILOSOPHY 


May 30, 1945 sc 


Hodgkins, George Wilson D.C. Robinson, Joe Adams 
А.В. 1915, A.M. and T.D. 1916, B.S. 1935, University of Oklahoma 
The George Was n University A.M. 1937, The George Washingt 
Att Jf Recent Universi 


Thesis: “The " 
Ат r jucators Toward So- Thesis: ‘ national Tin Re 
striction Scheme (with Spec 


Emphasis on British Malaya) 


Degré es Conferred 


OCTOBER 17, 1945 


Hewes, Laurence ley, Jr. Calif. Mortensen, Edit 
S. 1924, Dartm it fe AB. тозе 
Thesis: “Some erat s AM 
Thesis 


h Elizabet! 
"arl; 


yy 


RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
1945-4 
Ameri an Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholarship: Arvilla M. 
The 3 ron 1 {rews Scholarships: Shirley Gimbel, Myrtle Agnes Smith, Elizabeth 
: Norman Harold Friend, Richard Channing 


: Mildred Ann Campbell, Dorothy Ray 


man, Betty 


Margaret. Eleanor Pritchard 

ward Walter Bauman, Ella Rhea Blake 
Burke, Jean O lizabeth 
( er, Clark D Lindsay 


( r ( Vi Ivyan Mary 
ary ‘Olga’ Longley, Lois < arolyn Lord, Patricia 
т е re McCall Harden 
M Graw, Shirley Jur ne Mas . Felicia Mary 

ч. ; Ра isley, Roy 
uldings 


E 


"nl Waits 
M Di nna Marie Hill 


ce Jayne Dickey 


PRIZES 


1944—45 


y: Clarke Davison, Walter Carl 


: Rick зага Fisher Wallis 


nb Richard Fisher Wallis 

Skiles d 
Ma: pez. * Edgar Oli iver Berdahl, Arnol 
Mayo Kronstadt 

Byrne Thurtell 

Chi Omega Award i 


ward in Chemistry: Richard Fisher Wallis 
ial Sciences: Betty June Karle 


(330) 


2 &. 


Ellswo 
Joshua 


demon 


rt Award in Patent Law: Bernard M. N 
Evans ПІ Memorial A 


Strated 


Ward Chieti 
Jame Dou la 
Mo 


Alpha ( 


Albha D, 
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Alpha Kappa Psi Award in Commerce: Philip Anthony Yahner 
American Institute Chemists Award in Chemistry: Lorraine Shirley Arkin 

; vard in § sciences: Jane Hutchinson Hix 

ls in Government bert McClenon, Janet Stokes 


4 ant Award in Drama: Zietta Dillon 
vard in English: Martha Seabrook 

; ry: Mariam Pohl 
v: Robert Godwin Iris! 


t the 
th 


uating class who has 
ciences and who has 


in good citizenship among 


vard to that т 


in the social a 


nolitical 
olitical 


of that арии 


istry: Elizabeth Jeanne Holman 
ird in American Lite rah Ann Harrison 
Award in French 


n Go Genna 
History: Raymond 


G. Hubbard 


, ; x - x , "e 0 

Au that member of the graduating Class the Law 
| rade in the entire course: 

lass having @ 
activities: 


d ( homore 
lastic standing of B or higher and the most outsta ng record in 
irbara Lee Borror 
Omicron Delta Kappa Award that member of the Senior C 


m t constructive work т 


‘lass who, through 
student activities: 


out 


# the School of 
1 Philip Goldstein 
attaining the highest 
Edwin Hunton 


` Horsely Smith 
s who, throughout 
: Margaret Elizabet 


her 


he year, the mosk 


who produces, during t 
'rancis Rhodes Millard 


in Huntor 


H Marsden McConnel arr 


n World Peace: Jean Fraser 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


JUNE 1, 1945 TO JUNE 1, 1946 


Chemistry: Lorra 


harme асу: Ge 
hilo Sophy: 


ames Р. Вигп ; JI 
T aul kner Mass v Frank De I 
Physical E, du atic for Wome 
Weber 


olitical Science: Jane E. 


se Spearma 


Moffett, E "lois 


5ychc 


Jeannette Ma In, Betty 
illiams 
Statistics: William Cohen 
Oology: Avonne ae \ 


anna | beth Dot 


"Oreman, Doris 5. С; at 
Miriam Jean Maxwell 


Bowr nan Р. Ander 


es, 


, Helen 


Recij 


"УЗ 
f f 4 
ipients o 


[art] a 
, Mary 


Fr ne 
McCc 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 
SUMMER TERM 1945 


FALL AND WINTER TERMS 1945-46 


Р, Adams, Shirley Cranford . 
x Adams, Sylvia I Okla. 
Ga B.S. 1940, Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah, Okla. 

( Adams, Theo Carl 

Y. A.B. 1943, The George Washingtor 
C Univer 
( 
C 


Aarons, Isa 

B.S. 1933 
Abbe, Janet 
Abbe 14 


Abbott, Abb tt Demetrious у " 
Abbott, Alfred Achilles Adams, Warren Thomas Va. 
Abbott, Edward Albert B.S. in C.E. 1931, Georgia School of 


Abbott, Mary Lee Vt Tech 


ouise I 
1 N 
I 
I 
I 


Abbott, Robert Sutton Ohio Adamson, George Q Md. 
A.B. 1943, Kent State University B.S. 1935, Iowa State College ^" 
hafer Aziz D.C.  Addabbo, John James De 
C. Addington, Harold Eugene Kans 
D.C A.B. 1939, University of Kansas 
D. A.M. 1942, Syracuse University Я 
Тех. Adel, Sam X. 


D.C. Adell, Margaret Virgir 
Ih, Roeck Nellie 


tate Teachers 


) e, Radíord 1 tanc 
Abney, Archie Lowel Ill, Adler, Alexander 
B.S. 1939 f Illinois Ady, John Hamilton 
bou-Gabal, Salah ; Helen R 
Irma P.R Afdem, LeRoy P 
r John Williams 


42, College 
Agpaoa, Pedro Orque HS 
N.Y Agrait, Francisco “alif, 
Mich, Agulnick, Carolyn Joan Ce 
N.Y Agusiewicz, Henry Anthony Md. 
N.Y. Ahalt, Arthu ¢ 
931, University of Maryland 

1937, Pennsylvania State College Til. 
1, € > Samuel 


Aiken, John Howard DE 
D.C 
N.Y 


inie A 


Joseph Laurence 


e 


Aiken, Milton Irwin 
i in, Edward 

s, Curtis L., Jr 

3.E.E. 1941, Ohio State University Va. 

les, Margaret Shaw um 

1943, Cornell University Va 

lian, Agne Dc 

rth, Margaret Anne рс. 

1a, Nestor 

Panama University D.C. 


Obe 


oseph ET. 
1943, Holy Cross College рс. 
ı Hannelly DC 


University 


^ 7 "йу. 
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Arn Dorothy Arnold Mo. 
Arr Helen Irene D.C. 
E : : 


1.1 I S € 
A R N Pe 
А Howard F D.C 
A Ke ) p.C 
Ashton, R Alexander Miss. 

A.B. 19 I Ge Washington 

Unive 

Ask x M үз. 
t me nad баши. pc 
Asp. ^ > Wash 

LL.E 3, Na University 
Ater K ryn M рс 
Aters, Н Virg De 
Aters, Nelson I D 
Athe tM DG 
Ath 1 D 1 D.C. 
Atl ( ү Ohio 

1 , D.C. 
Atkir Wade H tor Мо. 
A Mar A 7, 
Aue Ella Dé 
Aue J гү, 
Aue Rita Louise NY 

A s H Colleg Д 
Aug A ў > DE 


> 


Students Registered 


Avery, John Lawrence 


B.S. 1937, 
A.M 
l П 


versity 1 


he George W as ing 


Wis 


Ka 


( 
Á 
V 

N.Y 

р. 
D.C 
Md 

D. 

D. 


Vi t 
Dorsey J 
Dee 
M al 
R Cole 
19 B.S 
41 mr 
ү am Н 
I th J 
1942, | 
I ettaG 
1 N 
40, Т 
ve y 
Victor 1 
J R 
\ I 
Ч I 
R I 
is I 
1, Ja ( 
194 I 
Alida B 
1026 
ler, Jane ( 


Kansas 


Baumgartner, Pa 


auserman, Jame 


vania 
Baxter, Marcelline 
Baxter, Mary Jane 


"orge 
line McDonnell 


n Cummings 


„ Ernest Corvish 
Bayne Hazel Mae 

Bays, Kath een Belle 

Bazak, Henry Victor « 

BS: in E E. 1936, New York U: 
versity 
Beach, David Jere 
Beach, Се 


me 


rge Eleanor 


illiam Ashby 
Beale, Donald Cı 


Cupp 
Beale, Elizal eth E 

Beale, Fr ink Dunnington 
Beall, Ch irlotte 

Beall, Dorothy Lorraine 
Beall, Elizabeth Ann 
Beall 


‚ Miriam SI 
Beam, Et! el Mae 
camer, Alan I 


irley 


1935, California State Teachers 
College 


William \ 
Beane, Jeannette Fr s 
Bear, Richard Warf 


tard, Lucie Meade 
Beard, M irgaret 


A.B 1944, Wellesley С 
Beard, Robert Hardy 
Bearder Hatchel Ebb 


Beatson, St art Campbell 


ollege 


Beck, Mary Elizabeth 


m Ellsworth 


lebury College 
iam Henry 

Jeverly Anne 

ler, Leona Helen 


Beckett, 
Beck 


Iowa Hil 
D. Isman, Patrick 
D.C lerthold, Herbert Kı 
Va Bertman, Bernice Be 
D.C harles G 
N.Y t M ret 
Md B 
Md ph J 
D.C Penns; 1 State Teach- 
D.C ege, Ma 

SE Pa Charle 

red Md a J 

Til, tM 
ne Ha , Ur f Alabama 


Bialek 


Bialek, Robert 


Marco 


n, ~ It г ; Bianco, Francesc 
г rd, R ird Montgomery Calif Biar Jean Wallace y 
B.S. 194 ty of California B.S. 1939, Columbia University 
Bernard. W Ga Bit Roland х 
BS. in І versity of 1942 ity of Arma 
Florida i 
t r 1940, University 


Ray Da 
Bird, Wil 


Birdsall, 
з 


Sally May 


3. 1946, Ur 


Bisset, Alt? Jr, 
Bissett, Barbara ] 


j Ck, Dorothy р, 
Black, Ha 


7 агуеу 
Black. Helen Isabe 
Black; Helen Rum 


lla 
mel] 


liam Law rence 


|\ 
D. M | || 
D. : M M Mi 
D. I ^ Hn 
- Blaser, I ‹ [| 
bw AE , M 
V Hi 
а M ` ` 1 
Ї Ar [ | 
| 
| N ; [| 
D.C |!!! 
Oi | 
low I G 
то 


К > 
I ~ | 
\ А.В. 1 ї = \ 
Е A.M 4, | 
С Blitgen, Е | 
D.C B I 
0 } 1% 


The U 


ioirre Ethel 
3] zel Ruth 
Blount, William George 
Blue, Merle D 
A.B. 1940, 
Ur 


A.M. 


1941, Ir 


18, College of the City of 


rg, Walter James 


1, Laurence Mendel 


Francis B 

University of 
, Henry Simon, Jr, 
let Smith 


А B 194 › 


Blumentha 


Michigan 


icholas 
t, Mable Elodia 
David M 


C.E. 1919, 


1928, Unive о 

1 New Y Un 
Marjorie 1 1 

harles Edwin 

hn Вепп‹ 

у Roland, J 

Hel 

F klin P k 

R г 5п 

The G e W gt 


uversity Record 


d, Robert Thomas D.C 
Elwyn Thomas D.C 
1942, Michigan State College 
Marie A N 
Lorraine D D. 


, University of Wisconsin 


A.B 
Bonner 
onnevil 

B.S 


The George Washing- 


ту 
‚ Louis Charles, Jr 
rnell University 


Bor ld Noah 
Born, Frederick William 
! Helen Burns D.C 
ernar la. 
Barbara Lee M. 
Lenora Elza 

ck, Howard Hall 
k, Maxine Cecelia 
ck, Rut 
ko, Emil 

194 


George Washington 


niversity of Georgia ба. 
ма мё 
iversity La 


in Ur 


jeorge Washington 


Boyd, Frances Porter 
3.B.A. 1938, University of Chat 
t 


no 
Boyd, John Edgar, Jr. 

A.B. 1938, University of Colorado 
yd, Mary Grace 
yd, Ollie Frances Porter 
I 


3.B.A. 1938, University of Chat- 


George Hewitt 

908, University of М 
Myron Hugh 

1936, University of California 
Dale 


er 


I 

Be 

B 
Boyle 
B 
Boy 

B t 
Bozeman, Ruth Mary 
Bozof, Harry 

Br in Marie 
Brackett, Lucille 


Braden, Ro 
Bradford, Gor 
Bradford, W 
Bradin, John 


Jradley 


ml Ralph F 
9. 1928, Ne 
Colleg 
А.М. 1940, 1 
La lina 

Edith 
У. I9 2 
Teachers ( 
n» W M 
A.B Fr 
Col 
A.M 
ter, I 

Et 

v, J 
tt, Johr 
A.B ) 
Univers 


itt, Severine H. 
William Gaynor 
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N.C. 


State 
Nor 
Tex 
Md 
Mar 
D.( 
Col 
Va 
N.Y 


Brown, Anr . 
Brown, Ar Va. 
Brown, B Md. 
Brown, B M 
Brown, € 4. 
Brown, C D.C 
Brown, Eli Ariz 
B.S.I Ariz 
Brown, | ? D.C 
> Е D.C. 
n, Q Va. 
Eau 
Claire 
M.S, 1 f 
Brown, Gor D.C 
Brown, H« D.C. 
Brown, H D.C. 
Brown, Hug Ohio 
B.S lege 1 
faa ; Ky 


ter, Thon 
B.S. in M.I 
College 


Brumbaugh, Vere Samuel 
Brummer, Eleonor à 
Brundage, Dean Edw ard 


Brundt, Jean 
Brunet, Mar a Luisa 
Brunette, Dorothy Jean 
runing, Armin Menzel 
Згиппег, Helen Jean 
A.B. 1932 
Vashington University 
Brunner, Mabel T. 
runner, Ruth H. 


S. 1941, The George Washington 


Jniversity 


don, Dalton Verlaine 


Bruns et 
B.S. in Chem, Eng. 1938, Purd 


l niversity 
Brus, F jabrielle 
Brush % 
3.8 40, Gorham Teac 
Colleg 
Brutto, Car 1 Marie 
Jrutto, : Marie 
Jruyere, ine 
A.B. rinceton University 
A.M. 


1934, University of Chicago 
M.P.H 1942, Yale University 
Bryant 


» A.M. 1934, The George 


» Beatrice Marie x 
Bryant, Clare nce Richard 


ryant, Mary Lucille 
Bryant, Robert James 
A.B 


1939, Dartm uth College 


‚ Roberta Boyd 
Mary Cranf 


i rma Louise 
Bufkin Lannes Or doth 
Bugay, Pa il E 

A.B. 1942 
Jniversity 


Buglass, Don ald E 


The George Washington 


m Loboell, Jr. 
Mae 

Idine Margaret 
ma Mae 


Burr Ele r Lo „Жж 
BS 42, Wilson Teach: 
James Patricks, Jr 
] 1 Ma 


D.C 
D.C 


Burton, 


Bı 


ıtler 
B.S 


Willian 


Harry 


Eliza! 
Aurelia 
Jerem 


Laur 


versity 
Ethel Frances 
Joan Emily 
Marillyn Alice 
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COMPARATIVE INTERNAL ANATOMY OF SEEDS* 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MARTIN? 


Th: PERSPECTIVE 
АЫ sud presents new morphological and systematic information 
t include, m T extensive study on the gross internal anatomy of seeds. 
and more ay system of seed classification, an outline of seed phylogeny, 
roster, The; 900 diagrams accompanied by an annotated and classified 
Mainly Кн vestigation was based on seeds of 1274 genera of plants 

) 1 North America but with a considerable representation from 


ot ег c : i 1 ili j 
e continents A majority of the plant families of the world are 
ded in the study 


ot and consequently it is assumed that the system of 
Classific 


Ut à ation may be applicable not only to the United States flora 
also, in lar - 
Ty. In large measure, to most of the plants of the world. 
Є Objecee «c ; 
le objects of the study are twofold: (1) to provide new morpholog- 
information 


to f H à ايء‎ ' ‚ч =: У 
I ad furnish a helpful reference for specialists in seed identification. 
: dition to t 


some of which may be useful in plant classification and 


i he author’s need for such a reference in his regular 
ler special inducements to make the investigation were as 


latively virgin fertility of this important field. Seeds are 
amentally significant indicators of plant relationship 
comprehensive studies on seed structure and classifica- 
neglected for nearly one } 
aertner. 


undred and fifty years—since 
There has been no prior reference work devoted 
al morphology of seeds nor has there been any previous 
in which classification was based, even in part, on premises 
y relationship of basic seed types to each other. 

botanical deficie 


> ncy of reliable information on seed structure in current 
Iterati 


i ire also served as a stimulant for the study. Errors 
but defects 


not : were noted before the systematic survey was initiated 
In th; Until rece 


is ntly was there realization of the extent of imperfection 

tamil nowledge, 
y : 

У descrip; З 

gains oc Ptions in three of 
St ir um 

Seed Mormation 


Statements on internal anatomy of seeds as given in 


the country's principal floras were checked 


d descri z ) obtained from the present study and the accuracy of 
37 per ES. tons in the three books w as found to be о per cent in опе, 
t) t ys another, and 56 per cent in the third. 
Cause for id inducement, and one which relates to a probable major 
of ACE ee the comparative dearth of research in seed anatomy, consisted 
"n — to the excellent seed collection of the Fish and Wildlife 
"E 
Nove of based largely on this d sertation and entitled “The n t Internal Mor 


Comp ve interna 


4 The George Washington University ENS - 


years of work and 


Service. Extensive seed collections require many ? of 
the privilege 


they are rare as compared to herbaria, consequently 


7 r à ost 
External characters of seeds are, and will continue to be, the m 


important means of seed identification; prospective usefulness of 
manual to seed identifiers is intended only as suppleme 
features, since internal anatomy, in itself, is not an adequate 


identification. However, knowledge of internal structure serves 25 an 
general part 9 
also i$ * 
surface 


important, almost indispensable means of ascertaining the 
the plant kingdom in which an unfamiliar seed belongs an 
valuable adjunct in the verification of determinations founded on 


characteristics. 


PROCEDURES ; 
| i { involve 
Procedures in studying the comparative anatomy of seeds. in Lam 
Vertical sections 


free hand sectioning of seeds with razor blades. 
and other part 


made in a plane calculated to display the embryo shape -zantally 
to best advantage and additional specimens were sectioned horizon j те 
near ће middle. Drawings of both vertical and cross sections wae 
made in selected specimens containing albumen; no drawings wu all 
of sections lacking albumen. Seeds of various species unti 
species) in a genus were studied but generally only one OF p жу wit 
drawn to represent the genus. Drawings of all seeds were ma е і 


rs in the original) 


the long axis of the same length (three centimete : 150, 

order to facilitate comparisons оп а common denominator of si bryo and 

to make particularly clear the relationship between the em arts 
) two Р 


albumen, black and white contrast was used in depicting these ogous 
new and less 4 


In connection with definition of terms 4 bumen 

system has been devised for designation of embryo size (as d interior 
1 ; . 1 1 sec 

quantity): embryos constituting less than one-fourth of the half 


| ; t 
are small or minute; embryos more than one-fourth but t - three- 
are quarter; embryos of half the total or more but lese ]bume? 


| yit 
fourths are half; embryos of three-fourths or : th a ‹ 
t comprise all or V! 


more but 


present are dominant; W hile embryos tha 
of the interior are total. 


CLASSIFICATION PLA colo 


Whereas superficial characteristics of seeds such as ke | 
5 ‚ { етү а 
and surface markings are myriad and often very m 2H intern? 
species or genera in the same family, the significant ede stable. : 
pe” - ^ ively 
arrangement incline to be relatively few and compara ecessa rl 
rnal characters урен чеш 
tic in its grouping | char 
f intern? 


system of classification based on exte 
be complex and would also be extremely chat 
lated species, genera, and families. 


Though the use 0 
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Acters does not provide immunity from these two defects it does assure 
simplicity and a considerable degree of coherence of related — 
“ategories of classification chosen subsequent to the survey of see e 
nearly two hundred families were purposely limited to a few seemingly 


asic units that might in some degree indicate natural relationships =ч 
help to reconstruct the course of seed phylogeny. Five жатт an, 
iisions, and thirteen secondary categories, types, have been adoptec 
“ames 


i ivisi греѕ are based largely on 
assigned to the various divisions and types — ! mé 
is of the embryo. The classification units, charac , 
ку illustrated in the report are as follows: 

Rudimentary: Small, Broad. 
егірһега]: ( 
xile ; Linear 
Reduced e 


‘apitate, Plane, Cylindric, Expanded. 

Dwarf, Micro. : 

oliate: Spatulate, Bent, Folded, Investing. 

EVOLUTIONARY TRENDS IN SEEDS ги, 
i i i 'servedly assumed that 

„Embryo size—lIt is widely though not unreservedly a 9? ыг 

i i { i 1 J г 8 „18 а , 
Mallness In embryos is representative of a primitive state in 


É еў. "fore dormancy 
versely. заары аат ell-developed эу, d РЯ 
J E c e Paleozoic era 
elect a igher evolutionary rank. Fossil seeds from the 6 es nce 
reveal NO embryos whatever and there is considerable other evidenc 
fr b : 


i s r ^ concept of 
oth phylogeny and ontogeny tending to support the I 
elati, ` z 


i T incipl 'ever, is danger- 
0 © antiquity of small embryos. The principle, however, is g 
Usly ; 2 ) 
Incomplete 
to nplete 


i ualificati ating 
in the absence of an important qualification relat g 
Size; a 


i > in a small or 
small embryo (in proportion to albumen) in я " Ё: 
м a specialized г advancec 
" Seed may denote just the reverse, а ناا بویت‎ уар 
ate, as *xemplified in many genera in the Reduced division. ng shed 
: э, ек ized or large seeds with relatively 
it may be Stated that medium-sized or large seeds 
EN E imi '. Since little is known 
are representative of primitive type. Sinc : КОЕ 
, "verse е 0 Size 
actors in phylogeny that arrest or reverse em 79 ae 
{ : ] | 1 1 or ge seeds classed 2 
Rud; © unsafe to assume that all medium-sized or large seeds 
| Mentary 
ve]. ) 
$ А "түзүл 
| tite. p i starting po eoretically primiti 
seeds p 5°——Егот the ancient starting point of the лота 
stro; о the modern state of flowering plants there are tw : dis E 
a i $s / ent. 
te “iverpent lines of progression as regards seed deve opm us 
rends embracing much of the plant kingdom represent contra: m 
i к i I anti 
ап CS in the economics of seed production, one m qu >; 
i Р саппоп- 
shel] mother quality, one the buckshot method, the other the 


i f mi re or less 

deli teas some plants bear myriads of minute, mo 
ate 

foog r Seeds, others 

With “serves in 

Vanced 


$ quivalent evolutionary 
in this study are necessarily on an equivalent ev 


i icy ex ing their 

incline toward the opposite policy oi түз 

l [ "ell-dev ed seeds 

a relatively small number of large, well deve op — 
types of embryos. Divergent orthogenesis in 


1a 
зае 


6 The George Washington University E 


u- 
opposite directions has produced distinct forms of seeds that are partic 


larly conspicuous in two of the five major seed divisions; the Reduced 
represent quantity and the Foliate, quality. Embryos in Reduced seeds 
are not only compressed in size and shape but repressed in development 
whereas the typical “quality” type of seed has well- developed cotyledon 
on a large embryo. These trends are evident to some degree in othe 

divisions besides the Reduced and Foliate and their prevalence e? r^ 
plant kingdom attests to success achieved through both of the contras 


ing principles. 1 

Albumen trends—The Broad type and all types in the Peripher? 
division are unique in that ordinarily they do not occur apart g 
conspicuously starchy albumen. Frequently the albumen is — 


reaction W vith 10 


ot evident in 
int 


whether white or glassy it gives the usual starch 
Conversely, conspicuously starchy storage albumen is n 
seed types besides those mentioned except for а few Monocots 
Linear (Axile) type (possibly these Monocots are more closely 


a 
to plants in the Peripheral group than to the Linear). Thus it yer 
with difference 


albumen а 
ranches 


that two major phylogenetic lines are associated 
albumen; the Peripheral class with conspicuously starchy 
lateral embryo and the central-embryoed Axile with its two b 
Foliate and Reduced, having non-starchy albumen. ; albumen 
Except in the Reduced division the presence and amount of а si 
is generally not without some significance as an indication of we 
advancement in seeds but it seems of secondary value as compar 


ous 
albumin 
embrvo characteristics. А majority of the seec ds clas 
in this and other studies have a thin lining of albumen, 
to three cells thick in sections. This lining frequently functions 


permeable membrane. 


Cotyledon development.—In many seeds of the Rudin сы 


duced divisions and in some genera of other divisi di 

vis 
inconspicuous and only poorly developed. In the Foliate 7 к 
ever, cotyledons are expanded and developmental trends are 


three different phases of progressive enlargement: 


1. Thin cotyledons become folded ( Folded type). bing all 
E absorbing ° 
become thick, often absor = 


2. Thin or medium cotyledons 
and encasing 


storage tissue and frequently growing over 
(Investing type). 

: us 
rately smaller, xtenislV 
in bent ones. { the 


at the 2 + Sp 


3. The stalk generally becomes proportior 
and slender 


ars to be 
{ early forms 0 


and broad in vertical forms 
development of the cotyledons appe 
stalk as is evident in a comparison 0 
with the Investing or advanced Bent types. 
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PHYLOGENETIC THEORIES 

The thesis 
and Presents 
divisions 


report includes a diagram of a phylogenetic tree for seeds 
ın considerable detail discussion of interrelationships of 
and types. There is, brief comment on certain correlations or 
Conflicts between seed classification and plant family arrangements and 
ion acknowledgment is made that a single line of evidence, 


fe as seeds, should not be expected to serve adequately as a substitute 
Or correlated 


riefly, the 
TOad, 


un this Connect 
Such 


phylogenetic information from various botanical sources. 


Rudimentary division, through its two types, Small and 


represents 


a comparatively primitive state from which other seed 
divisions 


and types have been derived. The derivation of other groups 
irom the S 


мей Indication that the Broad type may have arisen from the Small 
» Д turn Бе a progenitor of the Peripheral division or parts of it. 
its со Регїрһе га] 
thi mb ing ition 
` group | 
The Ах] 


“asily 


Small type is supported by considerable evidence and there is 


he division, tho ıgh seemingly complex and incoherent in 

"lae:cal* eeede i 

of Monocots and Dicots, may not be illogical; seeds in 
lave several distinctive features in common. 


Alle 
' 


division represented by the single type, Linear, is a distinct, 
м recognized group 
qo Terms, Monocots, 

odern G үп Osperms 


уре Stems to | 


but is heterogeneous in that it includes Gym 
and Dicots. With few exceptions the seeds of 


ire of this type; among the Monocots the Linear 


а, to be the end of a blind alley; but for Dicots it is very clearly 
ce ay Station or an intermediate between primitive and advanced 
"LN The derivation of I inear Dicots from the Small type се 
Or Er eed the origin of the Foliate and Reduced d visions from erect 
^ “Гу strai, ght embryoed Linear Dicots is also evident—so much so 


treg ue ntly it 


s difficult to delimit satisfactorily the two divisional 
Tanches 


coiled ү trom the parent trunk. On the other hand the he or 
hip to ‘ear forms do not give clear indication of ancestral relation 
other seed ty pes. 
EL reduced division is a consequence of the quantity Sm x 
батас, nute seeds occur in other divisions but ordinarily they ac 
and =з ot embryo, albumen, and seed coat that distinguish Dwarf 
EL v "o The latter, Micro ty pe, ге resents the c of 
Уре so а while the Dwarf type frequently intergrades with the Linear 
The Fol arbitrary demarcation must be made. ci Sau 
Seed Li late division represents the acme of embryo дете cam in 
lant E s. In some instances the broad cotvledons of the em уш 
пота] firey (tnt, midrib and veins and frequently the plumule with 
Ype ; TSt leaves is visible in certain exalbuminous species. The Folded 
fensiv parenti derived from Spatulate seeds having thin though ex- 
have cotyledons whereas typical Broad and Investing seeds seem to 
thi * Cveloped trom Spatulate forms in which the cotyledons became 
ned w hile expanding 


g in other dimensions. 
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CLASSIFIED ROSTER 


'The roster consists of 67 plates of seed diagrams arranged in order 
of seed classification and accompanied by text in the form of annotated 
listings. In the presentation, Gymnosperms, Monocots, and Dicots até 
treated separately in order to preserve the identity of these major 
groups. Families also are retained intact, though their genera, in some 
instances, may be referable to two or more seed types. In the eer 
case the name of the proper type is given parenthetically in the le 
hand margin and the exceptional genus is also recorded in the “Ap- 


d. il 1 men 

pendix" for the type concerned. In the roster, families having albu 

illustrations. M 

2T. Lain A м 

families and genera without albumen are underscored and are or 
s 


alphabetically following the albuminous ones. Parenthetical figure 


lowing the generic name indicate the number of species ауа! 


К А t ٤ se 
study and author citations are provided for names ot species U ilies 
ra and fam 


illustrations. An alphabetical index to names of gene 
follows the roster. 


SOME FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE ANTIGENIC ANALY- 
SIS OF LISTERELLA MONOCYTOGENES, WITH SPE- 
“CIAL REFERENCE TO THE EXPRESSION OF INDI- 
VIDUAL COMPONENTS UNDER VARIOUS 
CONDITIONS 
by MARY LOUISE ROBBINS * 


К , merous studies have been made of the conditions under which 

i Tous bacterial antigens stimulate maximum antibody response, but 

l'acticall. т е Р 
Ctically по work has been done on the effect of such conditions on 


Кы кенеп of individual components which make up the labile and 
sta e 


he Purpose of this investigation was to ascertain optimal conditions 
or Conducting 


antigenic analysis of a given bacterial species. Listerella 

топосу о gene. was selected for the study, first because it has a well- 
veloped but relatively 
its importance as the 
ie id animals 
tous mononuc 


antigens, 


simple antigenic structure, and second, because 
etiological agent of a fatal encephalomyelitis in 
and its possible involvement as the causative agent of 
leosis. 

* antigenic structure of Listerella monocytogenes proposed by 
Aterson was 
“dual Stable 
vidual labile 


adopted as a basis for individual factor analysis. Indi- 
factors are designated by large Roman numerals: indi- 
scribed > factors are represented by capital letters. Paterson de- 
П, 3 - serological types: Гуре I (1, IT, IIT, A, B); Type 2 (1, 
In, P: Р); Type з (IL, HI IV, A, В); Type 4 (III, Р, А, B, С). 
tors a Кен : a ^ 
Case Кт o esented by the corresponding numbers and letters in lower 
: hus antibox 


tudy, antibodies specific for the individual antigenic fac- 


lies specific for individual labile factors are repre- 


Se 
тей as a,b, 


ualitative 
an immune 
actors, Se 
Ыы 
tected | 


Cles-spe 


, d, and for the individual stable factors as i, ii, iii, iv, v. 
determination of antigenic structure depends upon detection 
serum of antibodies specific for the individual antigenic 
mi-quantitative relationships are indicated by the degree of 
Antibodies specific for species-specific factors IJI and В are 
Y direct agglutination of an antigen containing only the 
cific 


sp factor in common with the immunizing antigen. Type- 
cific ant 
Oo, 


ibodies are detected by adsorbing the serum with an heter- 

Muniz, Strain and testing the resulting supernatant fluid with the im- 

„ПЁ antigen. 

(1 Atigenic 

bo ^ ER". 
€s durin 

individu 


analyses were conducted under conditions designed to detect 
in relative concentrations of individual factor-specific anti- 
& immunization and (2) the effect of various treatments on 
EC al antigenic components. 


.B, 
ferrei Fast: American Univers 


ty; A.M. 1940, The George Washington University; Ph.D 
"Чагу 22, 1944, 


(9) 


T : " s 
The George Washington University = 


10 


al factor-specilie 


antibodies during immunization, rabbits were immunized with He 
logical types 9 
] by addition 
m tem- 


lo detect changes in relative conc entrations ot individu: 


organisms of selected strains representing the four sero 
Listerella monocytogenes. Labile antigens were preserves 


of formalin to tryptose-phosphate broth cultures grown at roc 


perature. In preparing stable antigens, tryptose phosphate agar culturi 
grown at 377 ©. were heated for two hours at 100 C., to inactivat 
the labile antigens. The rabbits were bled at intervals of from ЖЕ 
to five days throughout the immunization period. Each serum ia 


ө Ps ° Н ; spo 
was tested by agglutination, and aíter sufficiently high antibody resP* z 
. ; agglutin? 


was obtained each sample was tested by adsorption as W ell as 


tion. Зр ains 

Analysis of labile antigens was carried out with representi By the 
of Type 1 (4, B), Type 2 (B, D), and Type 3 (4, B.C) Wit 
appeared 


exception of Antibody c, the factor-specific antibodies | 
relationship: 


tially the same time and maintained a fairly constant he end of 
- 1 Ч raf 1€ 

body с was slow in appearing but developed rapidly tow ard t artic: 

to decrease, PR B 


the period. There was a tendency tor Antibody а : 
1 . B е 
wlv in relation to the gross titer of the serum and to the tit 


which maintained its position as major, spe ies-specific factor. „d by 

The organisms used for analysis of stable antigens were represen"? The 
Type 1 (4, 11, 111), Type 3 (11, II, IV), and Type 4 (Ш, Р) iy 
response to the individual factors showed somewhat more poke 
than to the individual labile factors, especially with respect to acti of 


very low in the е 


In two of the serums, Antibody i was 
whe 


1 marked increase later, 


the immunization but showed : эе 
Toward the еле. he 


antibodies in the two serums were decreasing. t 

period the combination of increase in Antibody iii and decrease ically 
major antibodies resulted in a titer ot Antibody itt which was pi? (wo 
the same as the titer of the major antibody. The existence А th 
additional minor stable factors was demonstrated by the аар ў, 

antigen complex JJ, 111, IV to remove from the serum comp ye. om 
all activity for IIL, V, and by the failure of J, II, HI to pem prained 
ii, iii, iv all activity for III, V. Confirmatory evidence was r] ane 
by reciprocal adsorption. The new factors were design a ing pres- 
VII, VI being a factor common to Types 1 and 4, and vil А showed 

1 to these factors 


ent in Types 3 and 4. The antibody response 


considerable variation with time. -senic CP 
| апре ged 


To test the effect of various treatments ОП individus monly " 
ponents, bacterial suspensions were exposed to agents we hese 
in preparing labile and stable antigens. -For the labile = cormalith 
agents were moderate heat (60? C., 15 minutes), 2 É ke ^s 
о.1 per cent chloramine-T, 0.1 per cent meri living culeure® 

пете? 


, t $ ag 
cent for immunizing, 1 per cent for adsorbing). 
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ot motile Organisms were used as controls. Broth cultures of the 
Organisms we 


Solution conta 
killed and 


re centrifuged and the sediment was resuspended in salt 
ining the designated concentration of killing agent. Heat- 
live antigens were suspended in 0.85 per cent salt solution. 
mmunizing and adsorbing antigens were maintained in the concentra- 


E 9! agent used for preparing the antigen, except in the case of 
Pheno], Where the 


Spontaneous 
autolysis, 


Va i Clu * . 1 

“rlously treated antigens, agglutination tests were carried out with 
antigene L: = . ч еф 
ntigens killed and Preserved in 0.25 per cent formalin, frequent checks 


e i ; м m 
img made with freshly prepared antigens receiving the various treat- 

Ments "г > 

: Из. The analysis of 
trolled by 


зропа; "Py ` - e . . : | 
» nding live antigen. Each serum was adsorbed with live antigens and 


With ant; - > 2 
һ antigens receiving the same treatment as the one used to produce 
© serum 


concentration was reduced in an attempt to prevent 
agglutination. Because of the frequent occurrence of 


Spontaneous agglutination, and inagglutinability with the 


the serum against each treated antigen was 
a parallel analysis of a serum produced with the corre- 


under investigation. Listerella strains representing Types 2 
#22) and 4 (4, B, C), treated with each of the various agents, were 

used f immunization. In addition to these two, a strain of Type 1 

as used for adsorption and agglutination. 

я of the treatments had any eftect on the major factor, B, or on 

Actor p) The agglutinogenic capacity of Factor 4 was markedly 


Черт Tn hu pee A s 
etaded by chloramine-T, merthiolate, and phenol. The concentration 


ot 5 ә 
Antibody 4 produced in ponse to phenolized antigen was only 
ille ої the concentration of a in serums produced with live, heat- 
e d, or tormalin-killed antigens. Neither 4 nor C was affected by 
at ne ` d . ; > investi 
Rat on formalin. The adsorptive capacity of the antigens was investi- 
: by adsorbing every serum with variously treated antigens of the 
"Muniz; | T he over-all anti- 
bod ‘ing strain. No treatment had any effect on the over-all anti 
on Tesponse for any of the treated antigens, nor any qualitative effect 
t adc e = y "ns 
Prod à adsorptive capacity of the antigens for corresponding antibodies 
duced ; ~ 
$ *d in response to any of the treated antigens. 
table bac 


acterial antigens are commonly produced by treatment of 
‘nisms with prolonged heat or alcohol. Non-motile variants 


al Куеп strain are regarded as possessing a somatic structure iden- 
Wer vith that of the motile organism. Heat- and ohol-killed antigens 
ze a | | ч | e ~ һе ех 
Tess: Ompared with live, non-motile organisms, with respect to the ex- 
Ssion of 


Suspen: individual stable factors. For immunizing and adsorption, 
m f 2^ " ? 
жайын tryptose-phosphate agar cultures, grown at 37° C., were 


95 а temperature of 100° C, for two hours, or to eight volumes 
Per cent , 
Pensio Xt alcohol at 


CX Posed to 


37° С. overnight. After treatment, the sus- 


if М ща 2 lc 
Cr cen were centrifuged and the sediment was resuspended in 0.85 
9 


Surf salt solution. s were washed off the 
асе 


Live, non-motile orga 
0 


the agar, centrifuged, and suspended in salt solution. For 
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А А j : n- 
rglutinating antigens, 0.25 per cent formalin was added to the suspe 


agg 
; A и : on- 
sions of treated and live antigens to prevent the autolysis ah 
дует II: „© ai 
taneous agglutination commonly occurring in such suspensions: Str ied 
w 


representing Types 1 (Z, I1, III), 3 (41, HI, IV), and 4 (III, V) 
used for immunization, adsorption, and agglutination. «od 
There was no significant effect of treatment on the over-all anti 
response nor on the antigenicity of the individual factors, except t е 
minor factors, VJ and VII. The agglutinability of the individual e 
I, II, IV, and V was not affected by treatment, but Factor ПІ, n : " 
strains of Types 1 and 3, showed considerable variation in aggluti 
ability. Consistent results were obtained only under one conditii 
that immunizing and test antigens be homologous with respect (0 т“ 


2 м > : ? : . ‚ treat? 
ment. Examination of the adsorptive capacity of the various! tion 
In some instances, adsorp . 


antigens yielded equally erratic results. sim 
all homologous 


of a serum with the homologous antigen removed T 
bodies but left a residual titer for antigens of the same type but P 
pared by a different method. duces 
Correlation of the results obtained in individual experiments prov ing 
a semblance of order out of the chaos of unrelated, often conflicts 
independent observations. Most of the discrepancies observed in v 
present study can be explained on the basis of the following summ? 
of these correlated facts. ‚м may 
Fluctuations in response to labile antigens during immunization ii 
result in different relative concentrations of two type-specific -— псе, 
or of а type-specific and species-specific antibody. In some p 


analysis of serum from an animal yields a concept 0 t 
of Listerella топосу 


е obtained from Th 4 
arlier or later. И 


ication of 4 


interrelationships of individual antigens 
entirely different from the picture which would b 
of the same animal bled approximately a week е 
differences are not sufficient to affect the identif 
as a member of a given type of Listerella. и a. ds 
Fluctuations in response to stable antigens affect primarily - c anti- 
tionship between species-specific minor agglutinin and type-spec! 
bodies. The effect may be so great as to reverse completely ® actors 
Thus the type-sPec! Є its 


~ sis 
r factor ОП the ba taken 


. . Р . 2 „тї youl 
low antibody response early in the immunization period, у " 
: . 1 been 8 


as the major factor if serum of the same animal hac = 
a week to ten days later. These variable concentrations © : ctu 
specific for stable antigens are of greater significance than te ntige”® 
tions in antibodies specific for labile antigens. 
+h exhibits the £" 
att It is 


positions of major and minor antibodies. 
which would be considered to be the mino 


the species-specific antibody is the one whi : 
tion, and which is present in extremely low concentratior 
frequently con 


immunization in which antigenic analysis 18 
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Conceivab]e 
ап analysis 


Like the fluctuations in antibodies during the course of immunization, 
Vterations in antigenicity produced by various treatments are limited to 
individua] components of the antigens. Minor factors only are influenced 
s used in preparing the antigens. Consequently the gross 
serum is not affected. In the labile antigens, those factors 
are affected are not influenced alike, Factor 4 being degraded by 

°ramine-T, phenol, and merthiolate, and Factor С being influenced 
Y merthiolate 


RTOUp of killing agents in the absence of effect by another chemical and 
fat may ibly | 


Possibly 
ature 


and abe e ? 
x x absent trom agents which had no effect is the aromatic structure of 
Oramine-T 


that serological relationships might be entirely overlooked in 
based on stable antigens alone. 


only. An explanation for the degrading action of one 


е found in the structure of the reagents. The one 
common to those substances which influenced the labile anti 


gens 


ё Phenol, and merthiolate. The greater specificity of the 
а; hs 9f merthiolate, indicated by the elective degradation of Factor C, 
1 a 

ght be occasioned by 


a spatial configuration or chemical constituent- 


Possibly ; 
ibly mercury—peculiar to merthiolate. 


erhaps it 


One meth is significant that the labile factors ииси by at least 
Show, hg о treatment are those м = specinc antibody responses 
tomat; Pendent activity. Factor 4, which is degraded by the three 
in th, IC compounds, fails to stimulate an increase in antibody response 


ff * latter half of the immunization period. Factor C, which i 
tect 


Iu" by merthiolate, is slow in stimulating the production of its 
айс antibodies. 

оп] Featment of stable antigens induces alterations which are observed 
у . > y» ғ 

di if the test antigen and the immunizing antigen are prepared by 


rent methods. This is a reflection of the effect on Factor III, 


1 


differences in agglutinability and sorptive capac 
* 't in antigenicity. The restriction of this variation to a single 

Ponent, the failure of the antigen to recognize its specific antibody, 
the dependen, e of the detection of the 
si ilit Mr antigens prepared by different methods, suggests the pos- 
sized by Ete variation, the variation being either induced or empha- 
p,” differences in treatment. 


. e “к А 
in Tole Played by conditions of growth, as emphasized by Paterson 
€ Sta а 
е adq ment of his met 
*d to the above 


2< nO Occur. | 


altered reactivity upon the 


hods for antigenic analysis of Listerella, may 
conditions under which antigenic variation is most 


5 'aterson observed that cultivation of the organisms at 
antigen Was necessary to assure the greatest development of flagellar 
0 res *- Most of the discrepancies between analyses of Listerella appear 


u “и 

tts Wt from differences 

Stab sing orga 
le antigen 


in growth temperature, the majority of work- 


nisms grown at 37^ C., and, therefore, probably detecting 
5 only. 
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The complete qualitative and quantitative antigenic analysis of 
Listerella monocytogenes depends upon rigid adherence to 4 set o! 
conditions essential to the full expression of the individual antigenic 
components. These conditions are: (1) the use of serum containing 
the full complement of individual factor-specific antibodies ; (2) the 
use of the same method of preparation for immunizing, agglutinatioe: 
and adsorbing antigens; (3) observation of growth conditions whic 
allow the best expression of the individual labile components. I he first 
condition can be met only by knowledge of the stage of immunization 
during which the full complement of antibodies is present, tOr a 
strain used in the analysis. Of primary importance in the third condi- 
tion is the temperature of incubation of the cultures. 


ie s ; у 4 а em tigenic 
This rigid set of conditions was established specifically for the antig 


ich exhibits consider” 
1 characteristics; “д 
ability uP? 


analysis of Listerella monocytogenes, a species wl 


: "c : T corre- 
optimal conditions than other groups of bacteria. Nevertheless, e few 
lation between the results obtained in the present study and t hat 

s suggest t 


observations of a similar nature for other bacterial specie nalysis 
v йы ` ies ° a , 
similar principles should be established wherever an extensi 


is to be carried out. 


ve 


STUDIES ON LIPOXIDASE 
MARIAN WOOD KIES * 


Lipoxidase, discovered by André and Hou in 1032 Is an 


enzyme 
that catalyzes the its and oxygen. 
The Product formed is thought to be a peroxide. Previous work indi- 
Cates that the chief 
beans appear t 
effects 
terials, 


reaction between certain unsaturated 


occurrence of the enzyme is in the 


"S. Soy 
| лл or 
o be the most potent source, although similar catalytic 


P; : | | zn : 
have been observed in a variety of other plant and animal ma- 


Soybean lipoxidase was considered by some to require the presence of 


the grouping —CH —CH (CH,),CO- for its action. Süllmann ( 1941c), 
Sumner (1942a), and Strain (1941) have reported slight oxidation o 
oleic 


| | idase Thi v he 
and ricinoleic acids in the presence of lipoxidase. This may be 
ascribed t 


W hich 1$ 
effective 


о contamination of these acids by linoleic acid, an occurrence 


| | на 
not uncommon. Linoleic and linolenic acids were much more 
as substrates. 

Lipoxidase is Of interest to students of nutrition and physiology as 
Wel] 1 


Поп 1$ 


action, 


às students ot enzymology. Its importance in the neid of nutri 


indicated һу the number ot reports concerning its destructive 


For example, loss of vitamin А in animal feeds (Hauge, 1935) 
development 


E. 


ot off-flavors in milk (Kende, 1932) and meat products 


; : 1 
939), and destruction of vitamin A and carotene in the 


n 


a 1 1 1 ы 
tary tract (Hove, 1943) have all been attributed to lipoxidase action. 
Other 


that 


investigators concerned with physiological problems have suggested 


unsaturated fat oxidation may be involved in the mechanism of 


Ben activation in animal tissues. | 1 


he cyanide-resistant respiration 


T 

ч „ 7 ^1 камы " Дота } 

in these tissues by Dixon and Elliott | 1929) was considered оу 

and Meyer (1929) to be due to oxidation of unsaturated tats 
| 


hemin-catalyzed oxidation of linoleic acid is not inhibited by 
i 
| 


This is in marked contrast to hemin-catalysis of other oxida 


evidence for the physiological importance of unsaturated fat 


Xid: : 5 ТЬ: "dence i ase 

p dation 18 reported in the present study. This evidence is based on 
Ле fact that the substrate specificity of lipoxidase parallels the nutri 
tion Ч i 


al efficacy of the unsaturated fatty acids, the occurrence of the 

"уше i various animal tissues, and its resistance to inhibitors that 
Oxygen uptake in the presence of other oxidative enzymes. 

In Order 

Catalytic 

Purified 1 

Indophe 


to study lipoxidase and its action independent of other 
effects, it Was necessary to purify the enzyme. The effect of 
ipoxidase on the oxidation of carotene and leuco-o-chlorophenol 
nol, 
*Bs T 
S. iow 
“етей May’ 


as well as on peroxide formation, was investigated. 


University of Illir 
31, 1944 


Ph.D 


e George Washington Univer 
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. А , : : » for 
At the beginning of the study, there was no quantitative method fo 
determining lipoxidase activity. The first consideration, therefore, WS 


: ы ; ; 4 
the development of an assay procedure. The method devised is base 
of the enzyme an 


on the rate of carotene oxidation in the presence «ch 
iction, whic 


ethyl linoleate. Under certain conditions carotene destrt 
can be measured colormetrically, is proportional to enzyme amount к> 
offers a suitable means of evaluating the latter. The method is $0 
simple that, after the necessary solutions and equipment are assembled, 
one operator can carry out the determinations at the rate of 20 or 30 
per hour with little difficulty. H 
Rate of carotene oxidation is greater at pH 6.5, the optimum Р 
for peroxide formation observed by Sumner and Dounce (1939 ^о i 
reaction is not affected by variations in temperature between rj» 
C. but is depressed slightly by higher or lower temperatures. A 
Lipoxidase was prepared from several varieties of soybeans. 
purified protein obtained from the Wilson variety was over one hundret 
times as active with respect to protein content as the original зубе 
meal. The enzyme was extracted from defatted soybean meal by mean 


as - uus ч action 
of dilute acetate buffer. This was preferable to water for the extract’ 
The solution 


e to remove 
lfate- 
uro- 


35 


as it left more inactive protein in the insoluble residue. 


was neutralized and fractionated with ammonium sulfat 
nonium $0 


After dialysis the enzyme solution was treated 
thionin to precipitate inert protein not removed by 
treatment. The specific activity of the protein so obtained co Ж 
improved slightly by ammonium sulfate fractionation, but further (76 à 
For this reason, and because 
other enzyme activity 


ous protem 
was 


ment usually resulted in loss of activity. 
the purified preparation appeared to possess no 
it is believed that the isolation of an active homogene 
means of electrophoresis is possible. Suitable equipment, however, 


not available for such an experiment t 

А : tha 
of lipoxidase revealed п 
had bee 


is uncer- 


the 


Investigation of the substrate specificity 
the required grouping is not —CH CH(CH,);,CO— as 
CH—CH,CH=CH—. It 


suggested previously, but —CH 


O 
00 
—COOH group modifies peroxide formation with linoleic acid, oxida 

^ » € " e Vv 
as the effect of the latter on carotene oxidation. Rate of poet oy eroxi 
tion is increased by use of the ester, whereas rate and extent of P 


. . Š ‘ration of 
group is required, but esterificatio 


tain whether a 
s well 


formation are decreased. dase action 


It is significant that the compounds susceptible to lipoxt 1 of the 
a 


are the nutritionally essential fatty acids. 
compounds incapable of oxidation in the lipoxidase react 


Furthermore, 
ion tha 
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ееп tested in diet experiments are unable to substitute for the essential 
atty acids. This observation, in conjunction with the demonstration 


of lipoxidase in animal tissues, has been pred: as an indication ef 
the Physiological 


] tunction of the essential fatty acids. 

The action catalyzed by lipoxidase was found to occur only in the 
Presence of oxygen. Dehydrogenase activity reported in crude enzyme 
Preparations by Hummel and Mattill (1944) was not present in a 


Purified Preparat 
Conditions the 
Where 


ion of comparable lipoxidase activity. Under anaerobic 
enzyme is remarkably stable in the presence of substrate, 


Teas it is quickly destroyed by the aerobic reaction. This is further 
*vidence for the 


Tests with 
Extract, 


lack of any anaerobic reaction catalyzed by the enzyme. 
purified enzyme revealed the presence in heated soybean 
as well as o 


ther materials, of an unidentified compound capable 
enhancing 


lipoxidase action. This substance, which appears to be 
Polypeptide in nature, increases the rate of peroxide formation as well 
8 the Tate of carotene oxidation. 

е effect of the 
a the enzyme. 
Mixed with 
Maximum eff 
Шр actiy 


activator is believed to be on the substrate and not 
The activator must be added to the substrate first or 
the enzyme to exert its action. The amount required for 
ect varies with the amount of substrate. Conditions affect- 


atıon of lipoxidase are similar in many respects to those affect- 


Шр рч... sah А І , 
id Inhibition of the enzyme by purothionin, a protamine-like material 
t ated trom wheat in lipoid-combination. Since this compound appears 
0 inhibit 


р lipoxidase action through its effect on the fat, the activator 
Tobably e 


Xerts its effect in the same manner. 
2o as the concentrated activator differs from the crude mate- 
the Its effect on peroxide | ? 
tive ¢ 9 the activator cannot be drawn. Crystallization of the 
ү“ -Ompound is 


> ide 1 atio 
€ n 
Rests th 


formation, definite conclusions regarding 
| function 
a prerequisite to such conc lusions. 
of the chemical reaction catalyzed by lipoxidase sug- 
not be яд the formation of Peroxide at the site of a rag в 
enzyme le complete explanation of the effect of the enzyme. ith crude 
A carbonyl derivative is formed (confirming Süllmann, 1942). 


ч value of the substrate as determined with ferrous thio- 
› Inc reased 
© results. 
h Tony] 


simultaneously with increase of carbonyl derivatives. 
although not conclusive, are not indicative of formation of 
at the expense of peroxide. The carbonyl compound might 
Cen derived from oxid 


lation of impurities in the crude enzyme and 

Tom the fat itself, 
Cmonstrat 
Sodi д z : : ag 
affe - the first evidence of true oxidase action 

Ct 4 } I} R рж 
: ed by these reagents. It has been reported by Süllmann (1941b*) 
E. 
Mann м Original publicatior 
75 experiment 


ion of li 


poxidase activity in the presence of sodium cyanide 
aZide constitutes 


conditions used by Si 
n the reference cited 
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. TAE E : neriments 
that sodium azide inhibits lipoxidase action. In the present experimen 


sodium azide was without effect on carotene oxidation. Results kb 
on its action (Sillman 


us : s cu- 
1941c; Craig, 1936). In view ot the accumulated evidence on the ре 
respect to 


e is not 


sodium cyanide agree with previous reports 


with 


liaritv of catalyzed oxidation of unsaturated fats 
to cyanid 


inhibition by cyanide, resistance of lipoxidase action . (Rob? 
unexpected. Catalysis of unsaturated fat oxidation by hemoglobin 1 
м ‘ : . жеб 
inson, 1924) and hemin (Kuhn and Meyer, 1929) 1s unaffectet 

) (an iron 


sodium cyanide. Oxidation of phospholipids in the presence of 
containing protein from liver is also insensitive to cvanide (Ё 
Libet, 1944). 
чу? ; : А ‚гч А : d cosa, 
Evidence is presented for the existence of lipoxidase in gas Hove 
duodenal tissue, and heart muscle. This confirms the work = 


а an 


gastric mucos 
Ф intende 


(1943) which demonstrated its presence in 
not 


Although the present study of soybean lipoxidase Was 
significance 0 ( 
А * б d 31 stion: 
enzyme, the following observations are pertinent to this quest ae 
for lipoxidase are e $ 
(2) The ability 


primarily as an investigation of the physiological 


The fatty acids capable of acting as substrates 


tial elements in the diet of experimental animals. fats 
1: é ey T ; ¢ „saturated a 
lipoxidase to oxidize other materials in the presence of uns: h presence 
is remindful of the similar ability of cytochrome oxidase in the actio 


of the lipoxidase re 


of the cytochromes, although the reversibility 
be suscepti 


has not been demonstrated. The materials found to 


tamin / 


oxidation by the lipoxidase system are:* carotene, V! adren: 
phyll, chlorophyll, bixin, hydroquinone, catechol, pryogallol, dope leuco 
line, guaiac, orcinol, benzidine, p phenylene diamine, ascorbic eut. 
dves (c-chlorophenol, indophenol, and others), and methylene espita- 
(3) Lipoxidase action might account for the cyanide-resistant as the 
tion of tissues observed by Dixon and Elliott (1929) ine rurated 
enzyme is not inhibited by cyanide. The importance of ш recently 
fatty acids in tissue respiration has long been suspected: L wear ' of 
no well-defined catalyst capable of activating oxygen in the PT" (1943) 


; : ч ‚ р ;e's WOT 
unsaturated fat had been found in animal tissue. Hove h a catal! 


å ° ‘ ^ * : sence of such ° 
and the present investigation give proof of the existence ot s 
Specific results of the studies on lipoxidase are: 
1. Development of a dependable method of assay. fold 1" 
hundred- 


resulting 1n 


2. Purification of soybean lipoxidase 
crease in activity of the enzyme protein. à 
nd 
work (Sumn* . 
* Some of the findings are origir ıl. wi thers confirm previous " kes 
Sumner, 1940: S Y 411 ind S 1941) form which * 
t xidation of the leuco pè 


t Oxidative destruc 


place spontaneously in air 
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Oum 


arkedly affects 
Discovery of an activ ator the presence of which m 


catalyzed by lipoxidase. 
ation of lipoxidase specificity. 


the reac tion 


Elucid 


у for lipoxidase action. 
Foot of the necessity of molecular oxygen for lip 


. . . z 1 
simil: xidase in anima 
Toof of the existence of an enzyme similar to lipoxid: 
tissue, 


EDMUND BURKE AND IRELAND 


by THOMAS DONALD MAHONEY * 


> , : à үз ; bject 
Edmund Burke's connection with the affairs of Ireland is а $U L 
which has failed to receive sufficient emphasis. Burke's biographers ns. 
the host of those who have assessed his contribution to political t t 


: . » s : ed 10 
agree upon the important role his native land and its affairs play 


his life. Yet one will search in vain for a satisfactory $ cha 

this subject. This dissertation is a modest attempt to remedy 

deficiency. t his 
Study of Burke’s connection with Irish affairs has revealed pee 


interest was motivated by three factors. These were his great 
to the British Empire, his sympathy for, and understanding 
Roman Catholic religion and its Irish adherents, and his 
oppression. As a field in which he expended his talents, Ire 
the unique distinction of having occupied his attention over as 
of his entire life. Significantly, both his first political work and life- 
letter on public affairs written by Burke and published during his 
time were on the subject of Ireland. The former was t е plished as 
tive to the Laws Against Popery in Ireland; the latter was рио" 

A Letter on the Affairs of Ireland. 


Despite the fact that no other phase of his caree 
arer to him, { 
m to {2 


of, © 


cover such a long period of his life, nor was any de : 
Burke did not consider his labors for Ireland his chief clai forts on 
On various occasions, he has stated that he considered his € sortant 
behalf of the “undone millions" of India to have been his most imp 
Likewise more spectacular than the cause of Ireland were 2; 


^ F " e . ; : iti t 
of English liberties in America and his prescient oppona ttention 0 
These have captured the 95. ith 


ciples of the French Revolution. 4 
prosaic connect!’ 


many students of Burke. By contrast, his more eason for 

Irish matters has been minimized or neglected. Perhaps the : 

this may be found in Burke's own basic approach to the sube". a very 
It was his firm belief that the problems of Ireland requis e gri" 


| í i ast. 1 
cautious advance because their roots lay deep in the ра ars There 
d had existed for many years І an 
correction rather 

the €f 


ances under which Ireland labore 
fore, he felt that they required a leisurely Р 
abrupt one. Such а manner of redress lent itself better to recip! 

be further strengthene egre 


tion of prejudice, which might only > ў 
hod of proceeding om tox! 


tate action. On the other hand, this met 


would prevent those who had been long repressed from Ne € rd 
cated with power once the restrictions binding them a r gradual 
problems ot Irelan 


Consequently, Burke approached the 
albeit determinedly, through the years. 


* A.B » 6, A.M. 1937, Boston College; Ph.D. cor ferred May 31» 1944+ 
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Ireland's welfare have shown Burke a statesman of 
Principles, Among 


{ g the principles he applied in this business were those 
pede tation, Prudence, conservatism, liberty, charity, justice, and ex- 
tency, Their application was a 


lways determined for Burke by time 
a : 2 
nd Circumstances. He 


"gland coul * turned to the immediate advantage of Ire- 


ultimate advantage of the Empire itself. In this manner 
that he was serving both his adopted country and that 
А Не frequently proclaimed the belief that their interests 
wj; Parable. It was his prayer that disputes between the two 
the | De rare. If such did happen, he would endeavor first to reconcile 

He felt that it was his special problem to discover 
of uniting the disputants. Should he fail to settle the 
arose, it was with England that he would side because 
5 the more important and he felt his debt to her was even greater. 
entered the British House of Commons, he was, in a 


in a difficult position. His Irish birth and training, his 
x » and his numerous Irish 
In the 
ho felt th 
ШЫГУ п 
this “Trish 
Mose important motivating force behind Burke’s work for Ireland 
18 great attachment he had for the British Empire. His love 
in." Catholics and his hatred of oppression were both intimately 
With this prime factor. Apart from all other considerations, 
Would Beographical location so close to the heart of the Empire 
to hi ave made the welfare of that country tremendously important 
by n 3 е looked upon the land of his birth as a woman ordained 
That protection, in the very nature of things, 


Wa 


relatives and connections seemed to 


direction of his becoming a virtual Irish lobbyist. Those 


2 1 » J, а 
at such would be the case were soon to learn that Parliament 


© member who was more devoted to the British Empire than 
adventurer.” 


at 
oul ure to be 


с Protected. 
Ome y 
should only 


trom England or France. He was determined that it 
In Which England which would supply that care. How ever, the manner 
force J' was to be done was important to Burke. He ruled out 
lang’ ich was only temporary, and advocate 


] the application to Ire- 


COntented. Spirit of Ireland should be made happy and 


magnanimity. 


ould on ler happiness would bring strength to the Empire, which 
Vinceg 2 9€ Strong and Prosperous as its parts were. Burke was con- 
allian Pat По reluctant tie could be a strong one. A natural, cheerful 
Which. Was far more desirable than any 


prinicple of subordination 
d with discontent. 


13 
ther feet for Ire 


land was neither complete independence nor, on the 


anc . . » 4 - a А 
lang yas , amalgamation ог union with England. In 1782, when Ire- 
felt that Elven its legislative independence, Burke approved because he 
їп 


Matters of interest to Ireland itself she should have 
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N 


legislative freedom. In all imperial concerns, however, 
dictate the course to follow. Her manner in this business $ 
haughty and imperious but rather that of a natural leader who 
what is to the best interests of those under her. He envisage? à rar 
of mutual help. Certain disadvantages were bound to accrue to t 


and not the center. 
й а powerful 


ages was 


parts of the Empire because they were parts 
ever, the advantages which came from membership in suc 
body far outweighed the inconveniences. One о 
in the field of trade and commercial affairs. 

signal role in securing better trading facilities tor 
Burke drew the line in 1785 when Ireland was offered 
this field by Pitt. Burke felt that realities placed too many 
in the path of making such a goal feasible. He felt, too t 
propositions were dangerous because either Ireland might become 
1 be drawn into 
distasteful 10, fig. 
the most that Eng 


pendent as a result of them or she might we 
with England. Both alternatives were equally 
who held that Ireland’s legislative independence was 
land could be expected to do for her. ii Irish 
On the whole, Burke was far more liberal in his treatment s 
questions than his contemporaries because he understood them, $ 
Englishman of his generation did. He saw how importan d unger 
at her narrowly o merican 


to England and how unwise it was to tre . 
evolt ot the wert 


erously. He came to see in the successful r 
Colonies an illustration of what Ireland, too, would do ! ermitted 
senselessly and continuously provoked. Ireland must never be and 
to do anything so drastic and fraught with ruin both for А ould be 
the Empire. To prevent a serious Irish uprising, conce ы xternal 


given her. These were of two kinds. One aimed at €". ternal mis 

misrule; the other was directed toward the cessation of in 

government. p lished rough 
As far as Burke was concerned, the first was accomp!i$ ^. ment ® 


British Райа land 


the grants of commercial relief to Ireland by the 
1779 and 1780 and by the award of legisl: Saale 

. ~ . А x ste " 
in 1782. From that time forward, Burke held consist „as CON 


w 
2 : nglan $ 
that Ireland itself had no cause of griev А м d in t eme 
1 misrule an do fe 


cerned. These grants had corrected externa ed to 

constituted all that England could justifiably be expect 

Ireland. first o 
'The correction of internal misrule involved two ан 7a tholics E 

these was the improvement of the position of the Roma ) рори“ 


s Р 
he vast bulk of the нг? ће {rish 
of the power 


Ireland. These people constituted t 

tion. The second step was the ending 

monopolists of place, the Ascendancy. 
From the start, Burke had a persona 


| motive 1n ! 
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the Irish Catholics. 


His mother and sister were lifelong Catholics, as 
E" 


à large number of his relatives. His own wife had been a Catholic 

T the time of their marri: 
k “ат апа де; ir 
"t Catholics. 
It 


e. The restrictions placed upon those so 


him provided him with a personal motive for helping 
and his intimate connection with members of that religious 


gave him an understanding of the religion which became respect 
"Agdmiration. 
Although this consideration had originally attracted him, it was by 
К his only reason for seeking to aid the Catholics. His mind 
р, 9e which worked upon concrete objects. es Catholics of Ire- 
eM a numerous people, equal to the population of Sardinia or 
Ark and exceeding that of the Swiss states. Experience taught 
* the impolicy and inexpediency of proscribing whole nations from 
* Constitutions under which they were born. The Penal Laws against 
ttis enee Catholics were unlike any system of religious oppression in 
€ or any with which history had made him familiar. More 
v , E" mistreatment of this people who constituted the vast majority 
Q i "and's population was not in accord with the principles of the 
E Revolution. 


Wil * held justifiably that the position of the Irish Catholics was one 


11, Was not fit to endure.’ The members of the Established Church 
eur ` ‘ 

У the 4nd were too numerous to form an aristocracy in the true sense 
{ Ww Р 

TA vord and, on the other hand, not numerous enough to compose 


EN. К Š А A » 
to тасу. The solution to the situation, as Burke saw it, was first 


Sto ` , x 
th " E the Catholics to the franchise and, then later, to grant them 
ivileos b- r - 4 : rw 
Nand p, 86 once more of holding seats in the Irish Parliament. Th 
чу H adopted in this respect involved him in an apparent inconsist 


titish е Was a vigorous opponent all his life of reformation of the 
lave arliament through extension of the franchise. This would 
return of the voting privilege to many Englishmen whose 
ating i ad been deprived of the right since 1430. Hence, to favor 


* franchise to the Catholics in Ireland was the equivalent 
Vas Vacating a 


op reform in the Parliament, while at the same time he 
le ç Posed to 


reform in Britain. The answer is that Burke felt that 


0 

Sm ics of Ireland were completely unrepresented in their legisla 
( ете; b 

у 8 of ts, the British who lacked the franchise had in its stead the 
! ` 
hat Virtual re presentation. It was a favorite argument of his 


r " à 

ish C atholics sorely needed the shield which a vote repre- 
Cause k 
ise candidates for office in that country did not need to con- 


EY А А 
interests, In fact, office-seekers could expose the voteless 

es This various forms of discrimination which influence 
us was done to curry favor with the most rabid anti- 


ng their constituents. 
aid the 


Cornerstone to eventual Catholic emancipation through 


UR RET 
999 NEHE UG 
L] 
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the years of work he did for the Catholics of Ireland. When in 1793 
у basis, 


the Catholics of Ireland won the franchise on a very satisfactor ats 
Burke felt that the ultimate privilege of holding Parliamentary him 
would soon follow. Defeat of this dream in 1795 brought - 
the accurate prediction that a revolution would result. Fortunate 


himself did not live to witness this tragic event. 

Over and above the fact that Burke had personal motives for 
to promote the welfare of the Catholics of Ireland was the fact ntry: 
saw that they were necessary to Britain’s connection with that ү: 
They had repeatedly shown themselves loyal subjects © the € ation 
for this reason alone he would have felt them deserving 0 pup" a 
But when the French Revolution brought England face to face К. 
serious crisis, Burke saw that the Irish Catholics were the ©) ution 
preservation of Ireland against the detested principles 0 я R "d 
Their loyalty would mean the failure of the hopes © the Unite f 
men to overthrow British rule and substitute a repu wh 
government sympathetic to France. Hence, from about 1790 ‘ding the 
end of his life in 1797, Burke was chiefly concerned Wit! 
Catholics of Ireland. They іп turn would repay the Ка Ы there 
gratitude, he argued. Had Burke’s wisdom been appreci enth and 
can be no doubt that the tragedy of Ireland h ей 
twentieth centuries would never have taken place. Catholics of 

Hence, it was a combination of his esteem for the the British 
Ireland and their religion together with his devotion to eland * 
Empire which entered so strongly into Burke's labors Мы hurch n 
behalf. In his last years, he had come to liken the Catholic some im 
Ireland to the original apostolic model, although he бос Its com 
provements were needed to make the analogy more рер “a А 
stitution, discipline, lack of wealth, and doctrines possesse о orit) 
for him which he did not seek to hide. His own deference dear (0 hi 
tradition, and prescription made the cause of the Catholics owerful pelt 
If they were made happy and strong, Ireland would be ? 5 ;vidend A 

` : : ы ould return & tas 
to England and his sentimental attachment wou dertake в Жы 
the Empire. Edmund Burke was well qualified to - se not D 


{ . Trish Catholics. ^7 А 
of the Iris Nave: МАЛ prove p this 


of ameliorating the position 
А o0 , 
the interes Britis 


for him, the lot of the Catholics would not 


extent that it was. He was ever mindful о : 
1 trying to impress pe 


oppressed people and never ceased н е if 

Governments with the need for helping the Catholics. re of [rela it 

above all others who did the most to portray ai v on oft 
attacked the = of heit mis eds © 


its true light. He constantly 
of the fierce anti-Catholic Ascendancy 
stituted Ireland's internal misrule. 

The Anglicans constituted the ruling 


in Ireland. 


class in [reland- 
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in numbers only a small minority, they possessed 


Virtually all political and social priv- 
Their church, the Church of Ireland, was 
for the support of which 


* monopoly of power. 


in their hands. 


the poverty-stricken 


the Catholic peasantry were mercilessly hounded by the 
"Proctors. Ireland's Parliament was a mere instrument of 


4 great many respects. 


On the whole, they were an 
aristocracy 


whose corrupt 
Prided himself upon his 
outraged 
upon the 
degrad: 
Shocked 


ness was notorious. 
comprehension of realities, 
him. What he had witnessed in his youth in 
occasions of his later residence there and his 
ition of human nature. The misgovernment of 
He knew that the worst way of 
YS affairs which could have been devised was that 
з ап 
Maintain its poy 
- “Pendent 
е 


arrogant caste whose sole aim was to enrich itself 


ver. It exasperated him to realize that this power 
upon the British government. 


This body customarily 
nor cared 


what went on in Ireland and accepted the 


10 1 Lieutenants who were putty in the hands of 
: У. Time and again, Burke cried out against this callous- 
t. ly he did not place thé blame on England for Ireland's 
, n thi, “lage her of all guilt except that of indifference. His 
Nong оф atter was Contrary to the one which prevailed in Ireland 
harde Catholics and Dissenters. Nevertheless, no man worked 
Yes to th.: Teak the 


” Power of the Irish monopolists by opening Britain’s 
He Ir faults, : 


show 

deir ip on apee, falsity of their strongest arguments. To maintain 

a Tone to н Catholics the “Junto of robbers,” as Burke called them, 
“ating . Charge that the Catholics were constantly guilty of par- 

“reign plots to destroy the government. France was 
as the fellow conspirator, and the Pope was custom- 


in ie 
Olicg f menacing colors, Burke often proved that whenever the 


Teland were : . р tt 
er land were involved in outbursts against the authorities, 
0 е 5 

Utny У ne 


to eh ered ¢ # Means the only people анё That they always 
ticipated in such tumults was due 
were the tar more 
Likewise. 


'arious Lor: 


numerous segment of the 
he frequently showed that the cause 
&s and movements, such as the Whiteboys, was 
с and not religious. Moreover, he argued that the 
ar against ~ unwarranted one which was falsely raised. 
q. the Ascendancy, Burke was the loser, although he 
tanh illiam, СПЕ Victory during the Viceroyship of his friend, 
died aware that the “Jobbing system” had tri- 
His hatred of op 


a . 
Tous иргїзїп 


ad los 
lost. pression had entered strongly 


] 
І 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
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d to have 


. sa fi "hz eland’s welfare < can be sai 
into his fight on behalf of Ireland’s welfare and с forces 


been intimately connected with the two other great motivating 
in this “great, just, and honourable cause.” uided 
In the long years of this event in Burke’s life, he was ever B we 
by a judicious regard for time and circumstance. In this гере die 
find that he watched for instances where England’s distress 0 й 
moment could be turned to the permanent advantage of Ireland у 
the Empire. Such cases as the Seven Years’ War, the W ars 0 єз 
American Revolution, and the Wars of the French Revolution p 
illustrations. At such times, Britain was engaged in ious crisi® 
needed her full strength to meet the opposition. Thus, 1 
a good time to advance the cause of Ireland because it wou 
ishness to add trouble with Ireland to the other difficulties 
was facing. Apart from such obviously propitious occasions, 
followed a course of gradual action because he а5 
of wisdom never to proceed precipitously. aid the 
In the lifetime Burke devoted to Ireland's improvement, : 
cornerstone of Catholic emancipation and helped to free the ^ 4 
from the restrictions placed upon the free exercise of their elige 
emphasized for all to see that it was a physical impossibility and, 
Catholics to be forced into giving up their religion. On the ot 
he did not think that Catholic Ireland could throw өй б ke the 
government. Hence, he asked both sides to be realistic an 
best of the situation by living together happily and in peace. 
he achieved for the Protestants of Ireland relief from the Dv the rest 
commercial restrictions which plagued their intercourse wit ual 
of the world. If he would not go all the way and put Irelan abstantial 
footing with England in this respect, it was for good and $ maintain 
reasons. Thirdly, he consistently upheld Ireland’s right 8 onnection 
l The principal weakness of Ms ;an con 
rrible agrar" (re- 
the root of 


thought it W 


her legislative independence. 
with Ireland's affairs was his failure to stress the ho 
ditions in the country, although he did put them at 


quent tumults which vexed Ireland during his life. : “hed seat at 

His championship of Ireland’s welfare cost him his cheris ; years: 

Bristol and was the cause of much anguish to him cre arrow” 

but to his everlasting credit he never ceased trying tO overc 1 
v 


ness and bigotry. ment ? 
: - 4 ¢ discourage Je 
At his death, Edmund Burke felt a sense of disco nourab 


o 
Pema л ch 

Ireland. He thought that another of his "great; JE had don mu 4 

On the contrary, he hi is arg! 


causes” had culminated in failure. jis { 
and many 0 
anc S 


to aid the land of his birth during his lifetime, ап! {һе long yr 

ments were destined to be used with good effect in P history Thus 
i ; : and' u ч 

the bitter struggle which characterized Ireland's fut ‚Дей 


end with his 


his power to benefit his native land did not 


THE WEAK VERB IN NOTKER LABEO 
by FRITJOF ANDERSEN RAVEN * 
From 1885 to 1889, critical studies of the verb and substantive in 
ter list ч Ар Kelle were published in Vienna and Berlin. Using a mas- 
Pilatio drawn from the foregoing as a guide, the first complete com- 
к. е" the weak verb in Old High German, wherein all occur- 
ем ; each verb are included was made from unpublished vocabulary 
of Notk collected by E. H. Sehrt and T. Starck from Р. Piper’s edition 
ker which appeared in Freiburg and Tiibingen in 1882. 
ni list, which contains what he considered a normal infinitive or 
ver Person Present indicative plus a list of variant forms for each 
à М 4s found to be considerably too large for several reasons. First, 
Pounded V а new verb regularly on the basis of past participles com- 
With prefixes; second, he gives a number of verbs which do not 


failed to analyze the meaning of the form encountered 
Xt; third, he 
gation on the 
er Scriba] or 
4 ех 


attributes a number of forms to more than one 


basis of a single sporadic variant which is frequently 
analogical, 


ju 


was undertaken, based on the new data gathered, of 
weak conjugations, with special emphasis on the second. 
Conjugation, numbering some eight hundred different verbs, 
European l to Contain causative verbs constructed by anc, - dedo» 
Negation "Y suffix to the o-grade of the stem, whereas the third con- 
found , hi uich contains about two hundred and forty-five verbs was 

р. 10 be intransitive in nature and hence the logical place for a few 
i, minatives denoting a change of state. These were made from 
are Res Such as chalt * old’ which gave chalten ‘become cold’. As they 


ew : e 
Conse ше total number of verbs in class three must be attributed to 
Vatism in Old Hich 


The Of the three 


Was h 
Show 
E wn 


German, rather than to any considerable 
1 productivity. Its intra 


without resorting to more involved passive constructions, 
сор; ributed largely 


gation ; 
. °Ч айо 4 , >» E : 
tiong it; nain Old High German w as highly productive of new forma- 
method Increased more than the other two proportionately. The various 
4S of w i E - : J 
Secon )ї Verb formation, resp 


sitive character, which could 


to its preservation also. Because the second 


le for increasing the number of 
COnjucas: x “з : 
Utlineg nm bation verbs to the impressive total of over six hundred, are 
€ 3 . 
"loy — “Пеу include the d 


devel 
non 
Stem, 0 


pment of several clipped suffixes -eron, 
?, and eson, trom original liquid 
B, ruod 


Y seron row’ from ruoder ‘oar’. The development of the 
th eron was 

ес m as 
; Parative q 


nasal, and sibilant consonant 


Supported the formation of numerous verbs from 


"A *gree of adjectives, as bezzeron ‘better’, from bezzer 
АВ = 

M 1914, 
AM 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D. conferred May 31, 1944 
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re constructed 


‘better’. Another fairly imposing group of new verbs we isi 
. ‚ . : сү: xe 
from adjectives which had been made by adding the adjectival su 


: А " A jrigon 
-ig, -haft, -lih, and -sam to nouns. Examples of this group аге yt 
: 5. 16596 а nie TER олла : es e ОИ а 
make fruitful’, from dirig ‘fruitful’, or rehthafton ‘justify , trom Шш 
‘justified’, or Jussamon ‘delight’ from [иззат ‘delightful’. A few à 


tions to the list were supplied by the suffix -ezon, adapted from the first 
conjugation. This suffix, originally of Indo-European origin, had gradu- 
ally assumed iterative and intensive force in Germanic, сі. гофекоп 
‘belch’, Another large group of new verbs was derived from nomina 
compounds. These were found to be of varied nature and secon 
jugation formations without exception. Combinations of 


the source in some cases, e.g. brust-pendel-on ‘to provide with 
‘ 
hair 


ribbon’, 
t ‘ 

others came from adjectival combinations such citos, 9 
broadcast’ from uuit-preit ‘wide broad’. Five-sixths of thes 
occur only in Notker’s writings. They reveal Notker’s rare ab 
handle the language and to exploit its flexibility to a high degre 
the purpose of expressing fine shades of meaning he encountered P = 
Latin originals he was translating. The remaining new M pr 
simple denominatives such as badon ‘bathe’ from bad м, 9 the lis 

i 


‘to provide with teeth’ from zan ‘tooth’. They are include 


and require no special comment. п 
‘oh Germa 

‘nally in ings of Old High 
Finally, the weakening of the sonorous endings igh German 


which resulted in a single weak conjugation in Middle 4 yatio 
was recognizable in the preterite particularly, where a chaotic eos 
exists. Hence, verbs in Old High German cannot be classified Cerati 
to preterite forms. Indeed, no classification of weak verbs in © "d par- 
is safe without consideration of the meaning of the verb. This sitional 
ticularly true in the language of Notker which represents @ Т German. 


stage between earlier Old High German and Middle High basis for 


- e А ; е 
The statistical approach herein used offers the only relia 
generalization. 


THE PREDICTION OF LEARNING ABILITY FOR 
CERTAIN TYPES OF MECHANICAL SKILL 
SIDNEY JANUS* 


; We tns f learning certain types of 
In Order to determine the predictability of learning — a at 
Mechanical skill, the relationship between success in acquiring 
skills and a variety of prognostic factors was studied. 
s 


' . | ET is fie e work 
à background to the study of predictability in this field, the 
Of Previous 


literature is th. theme of the multiplicity—or singleness—of the factors 
involved in analyzing mechanical ability and in predicting vocational лей 
Cess, Investigators have examined the extent to which such traits as 
Benera] intelligence 


е contributions have been made by the Minnesota investigators 
Who concluded that no single general factor was of importance in me- 
chanical ability, but that highly specific elements were involved. ee 

Wring the Past several years, the development of specific —À 
atteries to success in specific occupations has proceeded "eren 

is Work has largely been the concern of the Occupational Analysis 
“tion of the United States Employment Service and represents a 
йог Contribution to vocational prognostication. Up to the present 
"rit 


А > T 7 re- 
iting, Over 160 such batteries have been developed. There yet 
Mains, however, a 


predict 


; (aw ' af Ve he 
Val; an important job to be done by way of checking t 
“еу of these batteries on additional samples. iani 
TeVious work too has been concerned with either the isolatior 
tors in 


' А atk “as ‘ox Harrell, 
portant to success in mechanical work, e.g., Cox and 
the Predictior > 
3 ~ "s : npor- 
tenquist, Poffenberger and Viteles have emphasized the imp 
ance 
this 4 
‚ агеа of vocation 
Majo 


Or Wit 


tional tigation, a sample of 628 male шен вране о 

air а. 510015 giving training for ae ELM si м "a 

ta Е" Was selected. However, because of inevitable tu 

The courses of study in which these trainees 

included the following: Aircraft Sheet Metal big" 

Majori ngine Mechanic Work, ond Жаан Machinist W or узы 
ad ОЁ these trainees had no previous vocational training. 


à 3 е c 1 rang- 
Ing ¢ » Owever, had some previous mechanical work experience à g 
¬ 2 E sS 
=> One month to two years. In formal education, the trainee 
of 
"y Columbia University; Ph.D. 
mitted 933, College of the City of New York; A.M. 1934, Columbia University 


ae 
Visa a ALA 
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ranged from grade school to completion of two years collegi in 
Each of the trainees was assigned to a specific course of study een 
the jobs to be mastered were prescribed for all trainees. As the train 
completed a specific job, his learning time for that job was recorde е4 
his instructor. At the completion of a course of study, 2 шде, 
progress record showed his learning time scores for each of the J° 
assigned to him as prescribed in his course of study. ^ri 
The sequence for developing the criterion of success in learning 
used in this study was as follows: , eries 
1. In each course of study, instructors assigned a prescribed , 
of tasks to each trainee. 


- - ons f 
2. Each trainee performed each task carrying ou 


t the operati 
completion. 4 by 
: : ° . me 
3. For each task or job, the instructor recorded the time consu 
the trainee on that job as shown on the following page. 
4. А progress record- was maintained for each trainee " 
data showing time required for each job in his assigned cour 


«ty the 
upon which th 


recorded. | arning 
s. At the completion of all his assigned tasks, the average © own 
time for each trainee was computed. This reflected merely y^ 
performance and was not influenced by the performance of the gron uh 
The relationship between the postulated prognostic factors "lied by 
criterion scores for the acquisition of mechanical skill was stu 
the Wherry-Doolittle technique. specif 
The prognostic factors set up for this investigation included 4 e 
aptitude battery for each course of study listed above, develope ice; 
Occupational Analysis Section of the United States Employmen’ 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board published in 1934 by і 
Wuasha, designed to measure the ability to perceive spatial re ical 
of a two dimensional character (a performance basic to 5 
ability) ; the Survey Test of Vocabulary, by O'Rourke; the - 
Finger Dexterity Board, and the W. A. S. Tweezer Dexter, lys 
developed by the Worker Analysis Unit of the Occupationa 


Section. : рево й" 
The procedure for assembling the data necessary to this ! 
was as follows: officials r 
А * А Ҹ e ign om 2 to " 
1. Explanation of the purpose of the investigation о cials 2 


sponsible for the training of the subjects. These included 


Air Depot as well as those of the training stations. {ийе oda mit 
2. Arrangements completed with instructors of the subjects d 
ister tests (prognostic factors). 3 dy in regal 
3. Conferences with instructors in specific courses ot oe complet? 


for each 


to the recording of learning time of 
series of jobs in a given course of study. 


each trainee 


te 


^ 
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4 Observation of tr 
ata (learning time ) 
5. Tests 


ainees at work to determine adequacy of criterion 


administered: paper and pencil tests in groups ranging from 


ty trainees; apparatus tests administered to individuals, 


GA, assification of subjects with respect to age, previous training and 
Perience based on study of personnel records and supplementary 
Westionnaire. 


7. S 


Coring of tests and tabulation of results. 
h €cording of le 
meets: The re 

М 9. Construct; 
ach Course of ș 


arning time as arranged in 3 above on master data 
liability of these data was ascertained. 


on of tables showing distribution of learning time for 
tudy. 


10, Statistical analyses, 
mea of the data by the Wherry-Doolittle method showed that a 
factors fon ы was more predictive of success than other prognostic 
E" ча aircraft engine mechanic and aircraft sheet metal work. 
engine is е addition of several Prognostic factors to the battery for 
Portan €chanic work did increase its predictive ability. The im- 
ce 


ю adde of this finding rests upon the fact that the Prognostic factors 
„, must have demonstrated relationship to success in 
Involved and must be tested ag 
Predict: ulary taken as 
signed ^ ^ Of success іп 
or that Purpose. 
time that the 
Scores, 


Ted; Was found that the 
tive value for 


acquiring 
ainst the criterion of success. 

a factor by itself was found to be almost as 
aircraft engine work as the specific battery de- 
The significance of this finding is derived from 
criterion of success was taken in terms of learning- 
apparatus tests employed showed a higher 


than the ¢ Success in learning certain types of mechanical skill 
b for spatial perception. Аф 
E of the hndings have led to the follow 
be Sn Predictability of learning certain types of mechanical skill may 
batterie, тей through the systematic development of specific aptitude 
2. ту OF specific occupations, 
And tho, Selection value 
bor at of a speci 


ing conclusions: 


of a specific aircraft sheet metal trainee battery 
aircraft engine mechanic trainee battery have been 
igation. 


fic 
3 Qut In this invest 
added en several 


t Prognostic factors related to mechanical skill are 
On ¢ 9 a batte 


ty designed to predict success in an occupation and based 
' Of one sample, the prognosticating value of the battery is 
Чай, he added prognostic factors- must be 
8 © criteri 

атр. Iterion of 


$ Whe 


tested, however, 
success in learning as applied to the later 


Te the crite 


rion of success in acquiring a mechanical skill is 
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: : ictive 4 
learning time, the factor ot vocabulary may be almost as predicti 


measure of success as a specific battery designed for that skill. b 
ills can PE 


s. The learning time of trainees in certain mechanical sk 
learning 


predicted on the basis of prognostic factors tested against 

time as a criterion. k can 
6. The selection of trainees for certain types of mechanical wor 

be effected by means of tested prognostic factors with resulting economy 

in learning time and effort expended by the trainees. 


ria of success in 


7. The availability of adequate and objective crite pet 
acquiring mechanical skills enhances the predictabilty of measu 
potentiality in those skills. chieved 

8. The coefficient of correlation between learning time scores a id 

develop 


by Aircraft Sheet Metal trainees and a preliminary battery 
for this occupation was found to be —.750. hieved 
9. The coefficient of correlation between learning time scores а иё 
by Aircraft Engine Mechanic trainees and a preliminary battery 
oped for this occupation was found to be —.672. cabu- 
10. Coefficients of correlation between learning time scores and y an 
lary scores were found to be —.695 and —.513 for Sheet Meta 
Engine Mechanic trainees, respectively. | є Sheet 
тї. The highest coefficient of correlation between the 
Metal battery and one of the other prognostic fa 
—.708, with the factor of finger dexterity. 4 gine 
12. The highest coefficient of correlation between the 
Mechanic battery and one of the other prognostic factors e 
this sample was .584, with the factor of Minnesota Paper bt я 
13. A multiple correlation coefficient of .843 was found ba^ 
cess in learning Aircraft Engine Mechanic skill and a number 


nostic factors employed in this study. 


ТНЕ DETERMINATION OF ASCORBIC ACID AND 
DEHYDROASCORBIC ACID IN PLANT TISSUES 

by MYRNA JANE OESTERLING * 

Vitamin € 


Я is usually determined by methods 
Teducin 


based upon the strong 
& Power of the 


ascorbic acid molecule, but, since it is difficult to 
ue to substances resembling ascorbic acid in re- 
results may not always be reliable. The recent 
lis laboratory of a new method for vitamin C analysis 
ı new approach to the problem of determining ascorbic 


Th sence of other reducing substances. 

Kieth, Originators of the new method, Drs. Joseph H. Roe and Carl À. 
ti er have applied it to the analysis of blood, urine, and animal 
ISSues. ‘ 


ts application to 
Ous substances is herein described. 


de Introduction includes 
ing the che 


; the analysis of plant tissues and various 
Miscellane ) I 


Cern 
for the 

the Subs 
Study 


a review of our present knowledge con- 
mistry of vitamin С, 
determination of 
. "Quent stud in 
"s the che as the physiology of this interesting com- 
ie principles of the Roe-Kuether method. 


which this method is based are these: (1) oxida- 


зо, а vitamin to the dehydro form; (2) coupling of the dehydro- 
teristic, Е 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine ; (3) production of a char- 
оре оо red color by the addition of sulfuric acid to the 
intensity ти lydrazine derivative; and (4) measurement of the color 
filter nu жы use of a photoelectric colorimeter equipped with light 
furthe, er 540. Certain of these principles have been subjected to 
heading Study. The results will be summarized under the following 
0 


tio “dation of Ascorbic Acid with Norit.—Although ascorbic acid solu- 
E Oxidized almost instantaneously by contact with Norit, the 
by Vitamin may be partially 

Оп ‘on the Norit unl 


SOrptj R 
hlor то unless a substance such as acetic or tri- 
‚у басен 


or completely removed from solution 


acid is present 
Co; : 
Smal] e Protection 
by io Mounts of Norit 


In the presence of 4 per cent trichloroacetic 
is provided against loss of vitamin only when 
are used. Much better protection is provided 
acetic acid. Three times the usual amount of Norit may 
е е It causing loss of vitamin. Trichloroacetic acid cannot 
torm pẹ t this because it comes out of solution in the 
crystals during the addition of sulfuric acid later 
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Role of Thiourea—That the presence, during the coupling PFO 


of a small amount ot thiourea (1 drop of 10 per cent) contri 
stantially to the high degree of specificity of the method, has 5*7 
amply confirmed. In the absence of à trace of thiourea, impurities - 
the Norit, such as feric iron, may give rise to extraneous © 


. о е e "it. . g ent, 
tion due to an oxidative action upon the dinitrophenylhydrazıne reag 


apparently. “ 
%- : : : т sence 
Effect of Acetic Acid upon the Coupling Reaction.— The presence 
acetic acid decreases the intensity of color formed in 


of vitamin C by the Roe-Kuether method. This lessened c? 
duction seems to be due to a decreased rate of coupling ane 7, as 
seems to vary inversely with the concentration of acetic acid, $ 
the concentration of acetic acid is increased, the amount of color r 
is decreased. This illustrates the importance of using the $ 4 
m carrying 


centration of acetic acid in preparing the calibration curve 


out the analyses. со 
Stability of Dehydroascorbic Acid.—When solutions of dehydro% ding 
acid are analyzed by the dinitrophenylhydrazine method after ij" con- 


rent increases ™ ig- 


a few hours at room temperature, they show appa se is 
¢ ehig increa 
f this 1 rked 


centration. The magnitude as well as the rate 0 


fluenced by the solvent used for the vitamin. Thus, the mone acetic 
increases were noted in the presence of a mixture of 10 per e hou 
acid and 4 per cent metophosphoric acid; e.g, 10 Per cent in 5 pet 
6.5 per cent in four hours, 12.9 per cent in eighteen hours, an | wet 
cent in twenty-seven hours. Less marked increases occur whet ta- 
concentration of acetic acid is used with a given concentration 0 e of 
phosphoric acid. In the presence of either trichloroacetic acid out 
metaphosphoric acid alone the increases over a period 0 three età" 
hours are only about 1 per cent. However, when mixture ате 
phosphoric acid and trichloroacetic acid are used, the incre ure 
approximately the same as those observed in the presence ot 
of acetic acid and metaphosphoric acid. р фео? 
is found 012 фе 


А possible explanation for these observations . ео 
recently proposed by Penny and Zilva. According t9 this ' razine, 
hydroascorbic acid itself does not couple with dinitropheny mation 
but must first be converted to a certain 
product, the structure of which has not been 
although Penny and Zilva consider it to be 2,3-diketo- “ev d 
On the basis of this theory the inhibitory effect of acetic 4% inhibit” 
coupling reaction may be explained as actually du T e trans 
effect upon the conversion of dehydroascorbic acid to the SP at ratio” 


: ce 
ч ме 6 "ess ses 1n con te 
formation product. Similarly, the apparent increases more le 
due to ch couple 


which occur upon standing may be interpreted as whi 
transformation of dehydroascorbic acid to th 


e compoun 
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INS 


л 


It 


.,,7 Concluded that, if a mixture of 
trich] 


Oroacetic 
Шап one hour 


dehydro torm and continuation of the analysis. 
Effect of Ov 
completion 
Proceed for 
tion 0 


metaphosphoric and acetic or 
acids is used as extractant or solvent, 


a delay of more 
should not occur between oxid 


ation of vitamin to the 
er-incubation.—Since the coupling reaction does not reach 
within the customary three hours at 


a longer time or at 
Í more 


37^, allowing it to 
a higher temperature, results in forma- 
of the vitamin C derivative. The amount of error which 
d by one hour of over-incubation at 37 


is approximately 11 
еп a mixture of 


10 per cent acetic acid and 4 per cent meta- 
is used as solvent. 


Stab; ^ - ‘ 
чө ability of the Color—Roe and Kuether found the red color, which 
0 х Фа : ЧЕ 
acid Tmed by treating the 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine of dehydroascorbic 
gal with 85 per cent sulfuric acid, to be quite stable. No change in 

Vanometer 


1 
ad reading occurred within forty minutes after tl 
te IDEs Were taken 
perature 
н Cause an 
Теш Were 


le first 
and aíter standing for eighteen hours at room 
in an open tube, the 


maximum fading was only enough 
increase of 2.25 points ir 


1 the galvanometer reading. These 

Р obtained using trichloroacetic acid filtrates of blood. Sim- 
Studies ine е " r 

ti udies involving the use of pure vitamin dissolved in 10 per cent 

IC acid— 


4 per cent metaphosphoric acid have show n that in one hour 


no more than one unit on the galvanometer scale and in 
à hours it is no more than 2 units. 


equipped with filter number 540 


Meth h Modifications of the 
listes ^ 


The Evelyn photoelectric 
has been used throughout. 
original 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine 
made in adapting the procedure to analysis of plant 
an acid extractant containing IO per cent 
taphosphoric 


ave been 

lus, acetic acid and 
acid is employed in order to permit the use 
quantities of Norit for purposes of clarification. Ordi- 


"Xt Em. of Norit to 50 cc. of filtrate is sufficient to « 


arify the 
etig E as to oxidize the vitamin. However, when IO per cent 
Vitho 18 present, three times this amount of Norit may be used 
А Tesulting in loss of vitamin through adsorption on the Norit. 


sli > 
бап Ightly different calibration 


Е curve is obtained using this solvent 
Poca “Sing trichloroacet 


x ic acid (the solvent employed in the original 

Ire . - н 
tration , slightly less color being developed with any given concen- 
beca Vitamin. The use of relatively dilute extracts is recommended 


se 
terin Of the se 


i nsitivity of the method and because the effect of inter- 
beco Wstances 


, : . 
such as fructose, glucose, xylose, and glucuronic acid 


in , * enti =» > У ад è 

Ne be ntirely negligible at high dilutions. In order to obtain a read- 
tj, , Ween оо. 

In b 90 a 


| ten I 
les, " Plicatio 
th of n 


ind 40 in the Evelyn colorimeter, the extract must con- 
and 10 micrograms of vitamin per сс. 
of the principle 


s of the Roe-Kuether method to the prob- 
“termining d 


ehydroascorbic acid in the presence of ascorbic acid 
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has led to development of a new method for dehydroascorbic 1 


is entirely free of the objections made against oxidation-reduction pro 
cedures involving the use of hydrogen sulfide. The dehy droascorbic а 
of а metaphosphoric acid extract, in which the ascorbic acid is stabilize 
with 1 per cent thiourea, is coupled with > ,-dinitrophenylhydraz 
and the resulting derivative treated with sulfuric acid to produce Á 
red color. Although this direct method for dehydroascorbic aci -— 
mination is not always capable of the high degree of accuracy and P 

| method for deter 


cision which characterize the dinitrophenylhydrazine 
mination of total vitamin С, it nevertheless gives valué 

One important 
eration is that solutions to be analyzed for dehydroascorbic aci herwise 
contain no more than 15 micrograms of ascorbic aci Othe indi- 
the results will be too high. Another important point is tha large 
vidual blank must be made for each extract. This is necessary ion 


because treatment with Norit is omitted in this procedure. я 
atment has be e 


when used with due regard to its limitations. 


to removing pigments and turbidity, the Norit tre 
to prevent the development of a yellowish color when met’ 
acid extracts of certain plants (e.g., lemon peeling, orange P. 
kale, spinach, onion) are treated with 85 per cent sulfuric acie 
difficulty which is encountered in the method for dehydroasc? c in 
but not in the method for total vitamin C is a slow increase y ually 
the blank and unknown tubes. This increase, when it occu 2d 
approximately equal in the blank and unknown. Аз а result ч аг ad- 
ing of the unknown remains nearly constant, since before taking plac 
ing the colorimeter is always adjusted to 100 with the blank tv к delay: 
However, it is recommended that the readings be made - 1 certai 
in the direct analysis 0 рей 
у recoveries ч issues 
obtained when dehydroascorbic acid is added to extracts 7 миг for 
and the comparative analyses herein reported show that дт 

dehydroascorbic acid obtained by this new method of direct 2 i init? 
lues obtained by * 1 method 


. t ‚ Em :adopheno 
phenylhydrazine method for total vitamin C and the 1n« P A 


for the reduced form of vitamin С: 4 using 

ВЕТ 3 е ear me ‚ of the values obtained pyl 

Preparatory to a comparative study ої the ve 1 dinitro he 

. . з= ove эес 

photometric indophenol method and the newly develop а revi 3 
Es ction 4 

hydrazine methods, there is included in the Introduction о 

el , gum e 
principles upon which the photometric indophenol е: $ and th ond 
2 А ° p . i ^| e 
well as a consideration ot possible interfering $ 
t for these * 


. . . sent t е 
ее йа? s aces -» which seem to prese" 
the interfering substances, those which s А атт substance? uf 


are the ones containing the endiol group- : 
, have been found by 


In spite of the seeming difficulties 
plant tissues for dehydroascorbic acid, satisfactor 


proximates the difference between the va 


niques which have been devised to correc 


designated "apparent vitamin C 
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in dehydrated 


analyses of = ча carnaid foods, With regard to the comparative 

aneous да ydrated foods, fresh fruits and vegetables, and miscel 

964 pen which are herein reported, it is noteworthy that, of 
„ances in which indophenol v 


А 'alues exceeded the values for 
min C by more than s per cent, 


occurrence 
gher than the 
lence of 


eight were with dehydrated 
of indophenol values which are less than 5 
values for total vitamin C, is not regarded as 
interfering reducing substances, since it is possible 
ation of experimental error in both methods might cause a 
of that amount.) Since the value obtained by the indophenol 
Method Was Greater than that obtained by the dinitrophenylhydrazine 
*PPreciable J А. Iew instances, it is 
quantities of 

ascorbic acid, existed in only a few of the extracts analyzed. 
E are appreciable quantities of dehydroascorbic acid 
hoy is - 5 of many plant tissues, 
тей, 5 not obta 
torm. 


probably safe to conclude that 
other reducing substances, comparable in 


Г Ver, since there 
a true measure of antiscorbutic 
ined by using a method which d 


etermines only the 
The value obtained by 


the indophenol method may be 
eal of confidence to represent a minimum value, 
does not exceed that obtained by the Roe- 
ethod for total vitamin С. 

n of the exact 
hue ә tained 


a good d 
» Of course, it 


amount of true vitamin C 
through analysis of jams, jellies, 
» etc, is atl Y E А ^ 
Methods 2.'5 rather difficult since 


. NER E on 
теце o Е. interference in the 
vitamin (c. S 


represented by the 
marmalades, apple 
interference may occur in both 
, dinitrophenylhydrazine method is а 
fact that these products usually do not contain enough 
to allow the use of high dilutions in their analysis. Ordi 
onc E 5 Possible to so’ dilute the substance being analyzed that. the 
tion on ot carbohydrate in the extract is far below the concentra- 
indo vhich interference becomes appreciable. 


MObheno] n. ! The interference in the 
Vitamis @ Method is a result of the fact that substances resembling 
ected In reducing power are formed when carbohydrates are sub- 
n Prolonged heating. An experiment in which the effect of boil- 
alk ۴ Ohydrates 


in slightly acid, approxi Ту neutral, and slightly 


Studied by means 
. ue : : ? "TO 
Ше > Indicates that. 


comparative analysis 
as a rule, boiling carbohydrates produces less 
: method than in the dinitrophenylhydrazine 
Tone Сере in solut; halla ' eee 

npe; , Solutions which are boiled for a period of 90 minutes 
In ata pH above S 


indophenol 


; Stance 
кае ances other than 


th фе ъа т. 3:7 yas ә А 

© specif’: Widely different methods may be regarded as evidence for 
an 9f each, and Suggests possibilities of obtaining more reli- 
M. 'alues for true ascorbic acid than can be secured by 
" wc niques. 


preserves, the agreement between the data 


DUCATORS 


THE ATTITUDES OF RECENT AMERICAN E 
TOWARD SOCIAL CHANGE 
by GEORGE WILSON HODGKINS * 


с di ion 
outburst of discuss! 


During the early 1930's there was a marked 
and expected 


by American educators of social changes, actual 
sired, and their bearings upon education. The years of 
discussion were from 1932 to 1935. Earlier years supply 
for the movement as a whole and for the views of particular р 
in it, and later years supplement the years of greatest discussion 


in gaps in the range of views which had been presented, 
views to new developments in the world's affairs. Very recent m 
War II has precipitated new discussion along lines of current és 
and a study of attitudes of American educators toward socia e 
the period centering on the early 1930's should have value in the kt 
ing of policy for the future as well as in presenting à view of a" е 


esting period іп American educational thought. ere 


ls, of which th 


The study has been based chiefly on printed materia in the 
is a large quantity to choose from in this field. Persons engage cialists 
professional education of teachers have been especially active: erally 


in the social sciences have also been active, though not so Teachers 
along lines in which relations to the schools are 
in other lines and school administrators have played à 
not so extensively as the two groups previously named. In 2 
the individual writings of educators, the proceedings © Р е- 


. * 9.9 М ° > hs ter F 
conventions and the activities of committees supply much р” antage 0 


п takes 4 у 1 

Б conc 
views, p* 
that ther 


pendence on the expressions of prominent spokesme 
the most fully worked out and most widely known 
sions need to be interpreted in the light of the 
a somewhat different distribution of vie 
from that which appears trom public discussions 
The systematic exploring of the general prevalence 
school workers is left to other types of investigation, 
questionnaire or interview. 

The chronological scope of the study extends f 
when the background and supplementary treatments 4 
1890's were a period marked by a number of reports 9 > 
committees, such as the National Education Association $ ~ о Seven 
Теп and the American Historical Association's Committee , specs 


A р E „сЕ in SO 
and by the rise of the Herbartian movement. Interest ! pe 
some of the discussions "^ a 
nt affairs 25 


May 3° 


of education was prominent " 
but not with such controversial attention to curre 
Ph.D. conferre 


* A.B. 1915, A.M. 1916, The George Washington University; 


(38) 
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ater, Educators’ attitudes were largely conservative, although in the 
tst decade or two of the new century there was some sharing of the 


reform trend in politics. Curriculum changes were made with a view 
" BlVing pupils a 


more realistic understanding of the life and institu- 
tions 


around them, and especially taking care of changed conditions 
altecting the secondary school. Meanwhile there had been the rise of 
; ° study of sociology in relation to education, emphasis on the "socializ- 
mg’ of the child, and the beginnings of two movements—the scientific 
Movement and that which came to have the special designation of 
T'Ogressive" which have had a stress upon the individual but have 
Connections with the social trend of educational thought also, After 
interrupting and shifting of trends by the First World War, there 
Successes in some lines for advancing education to remedy defects 

ad been shown, some difficulties in public relations because of 


ч “isms” in the world, and a large amount of fact-finding activities 
educat; : : 
cation as in other fields. 


ith this background, the depression which began in 1929 was evi- 


d the largest single factor in precipitating active — in ere 
emer a Circles not only of the pressing problems of m “= 
саң Bency but also of the deeper problems of society which affect edu- 
оп and Which education would help in some ways to solve. А gen- 
Princip of this development can be had from the Жр аа 
"e Б educational conventions, especially the winter cae 
айың 9r early March held by the school administrators, rsa Pro- 
арсы” and other groups. In these there appeared гч а to 
velo * the troubles, revise philosophies and policies in the ight - = 
Cussior nt and work out remedial measures. F rom among " + 
singled certain lines ot thinking and certain groups e A can > 
ее тог special attention. By 1935 the controversia siriga 
trovergie had died down to some extent, though also ише new == 
Next fe 8 came to the fore on both wings of the educationa mE : е 
Views lom showed a general tendency to seek وو‎ 
Ubper mo. to work out plans for a longer pull of action t an ~ i ры 
би ye st in the emergency period of the early depression an EN 
findin, a the New Deal. The work of the later сас ы act- 
an leo ICy-forming, and united action to support and — a 
Ше ч Ocracy shaded gradually into the new war period t roug 
às late defense period. These latest years have been considered 
Which n mentary in relation to the present study, the full attention 


а €y also need being left to separate investigations which may be 
hy *d upon them, 


t . h - o : 3 
tides .° Srouping of educators for the purpose of studying their atti 


Social change, it has been found convenient to use a 
is recognized in other aspects of education—between those 
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hose to whom ћете 


ssentialists- x 
whose discuss 


known for some time past às the Progressives, and t 
has more recently been attached the designation of E 
of these groups has some possibilities of sub-grouping, 
helps to reveal the characteristics ot similarity and divergence. ин” 
When the gradually cumulating effects of the depression were bring 
ing out social controversy, the Progressives had already 
in an argument over other issues within their ranks. 
were urged to take a more positive stand in the planning 
of education according to their principles, and to get away оп 
status of a protest movement and a too ««child-centered" orient 
During the depression period those who were criticizing t ncern 
Progressives along these lines tended also to ask for à greater vodi fici 
for social conditions and greater activity by d me 
tions of society which would give more equitable distribution develof* 


dependable continuation of benefits to all citizens, but they pro 
considerable differences among themselves on what they consi? „>? 
priate social policy for educators both in their immediate sch ro 
tions and in their out-of-school activities as individuals and - а езе 
fession. Including а milder and a stronger degree of policy Є ain 
matters, there may thus be reasonably well distinguished three jally 


divisions of the Progressives in respect to social attitudes? ; entity 
neutral or aloof group, for which spokesmen are difficult t° siii to 
because of their negative position, though they correspond ! yers 4 
the more distinctly child-centered group in the earlier contro 
middle group, urging upon educators at least the need of a yn уро? 
orientation as a basis for helping others to mx 


‚уе toward * 
improved orientations of their own; and those 


“ who 
Progressives | c of even 
^ : . . „ш 5518 
to go farther than this middle group ın the measures t9 s 


lead in social reconstruction. 2 Joh pew?!” 
For the middle group, or milder Reconstructionists; ading spokes 
Boyd H. Bode, and William H. Kilpatrick are taken as !©? ally in йе 
and espe“ atio 


men, in various separate speeches and writings, 


1933 yearbook of the National Society of College 162“ ' 
The Educational Frontier, in W hich these three and four of en. 
gressives shared. А central theme in this book was s i pe 
tinuous «reconstruction of outlook" on social matters; ^" i ш 
аў 


need of such reconstruction at the pre 


maladjustments of society and traditional thinkin b anning "s. 
partmentalizing" of ideas. Society should, however; ер ا3‎ some 7? 

~ d be given y pro 

p these 


whic f 
ee i$ 2 


than planned. Direction to social planning should | 
a “fixed” one. The principle 
e without 
a way 0 е 

ersonallt? 


tive principle but not 
gressives especially believe can give 
with the democratic ideal—with "democracy as 
in any more limited sense. It will have reg 


guidanc 


ard for P 
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"Шы des for participation, and rely upon the intelligence and good 

à social Yew ^ minded individuals. While the teacher should have such 

i Бы p: € should not force it upon pupils, although there is much 

should do еы beyond a negative stand in saying just what the teacher 
О sti 


eff mulate democratic reconstruction of outlook without an 
Ort to make 


4 

dopt for Such questions have been aired in a considerable 

subject of indoctrination, with Bode taking a leading 

А indoctrination and George S. Counts and John L. 

middle ling for at least limited indoctrination. The Progressives of 

Such as in E do not, however, favor a limited role for school activity 
е days when the school had a distinctly "supplemental" role 


m OU . + . . LN усе red" 
Schoo], munity, but join in the urging of a community-cente red 


w 
9 leading Progre 


Stand ssives who take a stronger Reconstructionist 
ar "e d ` "тч. e 

this lin е George S. Counts and Harold Rugg. Their proposals along 
Wheth © аге couched in different terms, but question may arise as to 
Dat; т they do not 


ating esna not in effect come out at very nearly the same end. 
k Wn Pecially from convention activities of 1932 and from a widely 
hag 0019, Dare the School Build a New Social Order?, Counts 

n regarded as a strong supporter of indoctrination, but it ap- 


tha : йы a > р e j 
at the indoctrination he favors is considerably limited. He has 
„А Vision of America’s possibilities in the industrial age as “the 


to be favored, and has identified his view as some- 


and the “philosophical uncertainty” which is 
Rugg agrees with Counts that “imposition” 
that ; is inevitable, but, instead of wishing to take over and 
tion p, ^t Indoctrinat 


ion, he stresses the purpose of reducing indoctrina- 
Biving 


‘ individuals the knowledge and facilities for intelligent 

© wha > ^ = 

av what they wish to adopt from among the things offered. 

or . » A 

Cire] S à more systematic curriculum than customary in Progres- 

bout es, and has put 

i e ci 1 *1 . r 

ndog rin зо order and possible changes that he is accused of 
atir 1 . к “>ч a 

Cation T tor radical ideas. While Rugg and Counts and other 

. TOgressives take a forward social position, their degree of 

is often a; gia = 

ч Ofte n distorted by their critics. 

Bto are varied viey 

we Outside of their 

Suc *ruction, 

activi 

. Ity : "Es : к - 

nomic m4 Dewey has been personally active in political and eco- 

Other è ac ments, Rugg 
adersh; E 

доза, of ship 


into his social-studies textbooks such statements 


vs of what educators should do as a professional 
immediate instructional work, to promote social 
Bode and Kilpatrick prefer to hold rather aloof from 
seeks action through adult education and 
of adult groups and rejects the class-conscious pro- 


ers = s - 
TS in favor of what is essentially a pressure-group tech- 
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nique. The question of affiliation with organized labor, 
flexible cooperation on common interests, or for a more positive V 
as 1n 
circles. The question of class dynamics, including Mar 
social change, has been discussed only to a limited exten ) 
circles in America, the chief source available being а group O! nA t 


ist professional magazine 
Counts, ^^, d 
ake à unite 
he organi- 
officially 


by various persons in the Reconstruction 
Social Frontier, in 1935-36. Efforts have been made by 
and others to get the Progressive Education Association to t 
out of school, but t 


stand in projects of social action in and 
all views 


zation has preferred to remain open in this respect to 
adopting only such middle-of-the-road philosophy statements as t 
1941 or policies of community cooperation such as it is now st 
under its new name of the American Education Fellowship. 
The name of Essentialist has been applied in this study to 
tially all of those considered who do not belong to the Pu $ 
group, although questions might be raised about this. d he ан : 
not been given any fixed orthodoxy since it was given public e- | 
by a sponsoring committee in 1938, and Essentialists may differ ! 
ways of determining what the essentials are. On either side 0 2 upon 
ground there are those who place special stress upon philosophy Jassi 
science. It is difficult to maintain the distinction which some nll 
have attempted between the followers of science and the ide host 
tradition among the more conservative or Essentialist educator 
social views are considered in this study. Those who are = Jud 
include William C. Bagley, Michael Demiashkevich, Charles "Шат F. 
David Snedden, Edward L. Thorndike, Thomas H. Briggs: Merritt 
Russell, Henry C. Morrison, Franklin Bobbitt, Charles ^ кота“ 
and Ross L. Finney. Their varied views are difficult to P istic of 


Some, such as Bagley, strongly oppose certain more mec Jud , ar 
deterministic aspects of science ; others, like Thorndike and dencies M 
especially identified with science. Progressivism and also ni such 
multiplicity of curricula are opposed rather generally, не P [сш 
as Snedden, stress specificity of educational planning ye chang? 
needs. They vary in their recognition of the extent 0 ю ferrint 

1 ' at emphasis ОП 1t, » spit? 


now going on, but on the whole deprecate gre in 
-— ilizi f т 1 which persist e 0 
to stress the stabilizing features of our culture s | perspecti” 
: on A ف‎ ca 
of changes. They tend to emphasize the broad historic 


$ 5 
; 2m : 3 xtreme ч 
change, and the need of avoiding fluctuations to W ide ке - e pet: 
in the middle of t e 40 


revet 
do not neglect, er should 
which § opp? 
ially £ 


society may go along more smoothly 
sistently stressed by Russell. They 
ward-moving phase of the "moving equilibrium" 
be, and may even, like Merriam, 


point out the espec 
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е » Pipe cultural lags when society seems to be rather on the 
society чан b Morrison and Bobbitt, think of the improvement of 
Briggs Ems as the result of having better individuals ; while 
ment ж th р а strong’ spokesman tor regarding society s improve- 
individuals a ^g objective of education rather than the wishes of 
there jg = ^s generally with such points of controversy, however, 

ч nsiderable 


common ground in the positions actually taken. 


in the extent to which the total population can 


E... 
here 18 also 


the relatively unpopular view 


Mage ; capable persons as “telic” leaders of society with the larger 
5$ In a dis 


The comand Passive relationship " change. | 
tudes or etw een philosophical ba ronl and educators atti- 
at there i Social change needs to be considered, although it is found 
tween the E nk apt to be in many cases any ma ed parallelism be- 
tional oh ar schools of philosophy and the varied schools of educa 
sized the E thought. Herman H. Horne has particularly empha- 
ethe ssibilities of persons of divergent philosophies getting to- 


rc HI 
tivalry "1 Practical concerns, 
m ы dealism and 

м ast wi i 

T vith the general adherence of Progressives 


I 
howey er, 


There has not been much interest in the 


Realism for the allegiance of Essentialists, in 
to Pragmatism. 


been a considerable rise since the middle 1930's 


the philosophy of education. A transcendental phi- 


Б dependence on some higher truth of religious or meta- 
Matters Sanction as a guide to action on social change as on other 
Ог may not make a considerable difference in social and 
Some of the same issues which arise in educational 
Tends 4 > found in 


more libe 


ion. - ж е ols, ind other circumstances, 
Тае, abs 9! religious aspects of educational philosophy have been 
Ype Б" from 
ed s tr 


the religious field, as between Fundamentalist 
ral tendencies, including the Social Gospel. Be- 
cularization of the public schoo! 


the general field of ed icational thought. Another 


ansce d : Eu 
nscendenta] philosophy which has been influential in higher 


tion . 
бы, and w 


а in 16, as injected into the main currents of educational dis- 
Adler ana 1936 by Robert M. Hutchins. with the help of Mortimer J. 
Medieya Others, may be identified with the modern counterpart of 
Merci Humanism, tor which Norman Foerster and Louis JA 
the need = also taken as spokesmen in this study. This view stresses 
wt Which keeping the individual under the control of his own higher 
denti can be cultivated and strengthened by means commonly 


Wi ади. . 
Progra ith the concept of “liberal education. This educational 


abiding things, dependent upon human nature, rather 


Cha 1 c . 
"Bing facts of the world, and deprecates emphasis on the 


КУ, 
ЧЧ 


LA 
AAA 
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While these numerous divergent views have held sway 
respective groups, there have also been efforts to reach agree, 


much that affects education, including particularly, as in line wi 

In the midst 0 a 
the report , 
withstoo 


ty as it 


present study, the social objectives of education. 
controversial early 1930’s there appeared (in 1933) 
Recent Social Trends in the United States, which has largely 


criticism as a fair and reliable survey of the realities of socie | duct 
now and is coming to be. Under the auspices of the Nationa ulated 
tion Association, the Committee on Social-Economic Goals formu" 


и 4 ب‎ * . i пе 
a new statement of educational objectives in society (appearing of 


б v a х varied views 

in 1933 and more fully in 1937) which combined the varie discus 
contributors. Through the early 1930’s there was considera 2 pat 
sion of character education, including, as one necessary aspect, sentis 


ticular qualities of character needed for the individual in рге Juding 
society. There was encouraging agreement on many points, " 
most strikingly the agreement that social cooperation is ап ur 
instead of the more egoistic tendencies which American life in 
ion was 

- аи ons? 
1934 by the effort of the Commission on the Social Studies, я n 
by the American Historical Association, to set out the foun 1 agaist 
social education needed today. A number of points were raise à on 
that commission’s Conclusions and Recommendations, but of © roce 
cern here is its emphasis on “the frame of reference’ 
ing to build a curriculum and other plans in the way 
bodies had done. It emphasized the currently changing ©. on 
society, and gave to the present trend the name of “collectivis™ г that 


“ae А dX . unde 

out a sufficiently positive description of what might be had differ" 

meant something 155100 

f the com 
d : y у a HA : rhat e 

explained it had in mind. There was also question of W “import” 

mission proposed to do about the frame of reterence whose eache® 


t 
‘ ж < : upon 
was stressed as if, so critics thought, it was to be imposed р 


fore largely stressed. A much more controversial recept 


name to satisfy critics to whom the word 
from the “democratic collectivism” which supporters © 


and pupils. 
v - > pt ioe АА 
Since that time there have been a number of efforts t more 


een 
. ` 3 ; have - 
agreement on the social policy of education and they ha -ations Pol 
of the Educa? Teach- 


that of the 1 prod 


icies Commission, formulations of democracy cia 4 
ers College faculty (1940), and investigations of P ffu 
There seems to be muc 
ducation if it is reco 
ies carrying out 


lems of concern to education. 


ther agreement on social policy for e 
cation plays varied roles in society—sometin 
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agent of society, sometimes being accorded considerable 

: the nature of the case and the competence ot the educa- 

r justifies, and sometimes keeping within a relatively neu- 

Of activity—and if 

ОГ for cooperative 
Necessary, 


the best techniques are used for agree- 


action where full agreement is not possible or 


SCHEME 
ON BRITISH MALAYA) 


THE INTERNATIONAL TIN RESTRICTION 
(WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS 
by JOE ADAMS ROBINSON * 


we : ай etal. 
Tin may be characterized as a silvery white non-tarnishing m 


. . 5. 
It is rarer and much more expensive than most of the base metal 09 
adiness to 2 


malleability, fusibility, resistance to corrosion, and its re dust’ 
with other metals make it practically indispensable to modern indu cis 
The largest use of tin is in its pure form. More than 50 per pe 
used as a coating for other metals such as iron and steel, in the P 
psible tubes. 
babbitt, 3 
е Unite 


duction of tin foil, and in the production of colla 

second most important use is in alloys such as solder, 

bronze. By #аг the most important single use of tin in th 

States is in tin plate. Its use in solder ranks second. f the 
Southeastern Asia normally supplies approximately 70 Рег cent ^ 
and Africa 


world’s output of tin ore, South America 17 per cent, с d 
Indies ar 


per cent. British Malaya and the Netherlands East cent 
chief sources of supply in Asia, normally accounting for 36 P^ авї? 
and 20 per cent, respectively, of world production. Bolivia de seit 
South American production by supplying 95 per cent of that p 
output and 16 per cent of world production. . so fat 
The demand for tin is relatively inelastic. The supply of ative! 
as short period adjustments to prices are concerned is 4150 " 
inelastic, though the long-run supply is elastic. riods of 
In the past thirty years the tin industry has witnessed Ре in the 
i ` There was à slump ! 


extreme prosperity and extreme depression. 
tin industry following the First World War. 
the early 1920's and the ensuing prosperity, 

experienced a meteoric rise. Prices, stimulated 


very ЇЇ 
With the recone in 
consumpt 
by the 
in 


tion 


100 
the 


somewhat 


c Page e a tin 
of a “tin famine”, rose to extremely high levels, and the uc 
though pro - 


From em of t 
k . a P 
world production increased 42 per cent. om 
increase came from the Federated Malay Й 
Malaya, boasting ; and 


panies were formed for the mining of tin. 
followed by 


est expansion in these new enterprises, was 
Thailand. Prices reached their peak in March 1924, ly 
fa steady ~, the 


пп Í 
e beginning 0 oni 
at the expansi o rocks 


0 192 rices 
declining 


came a break in prices which marked th 
By 1928 it was beginning to become apparent th 
tin industry had over-reached itself. In the latter part 
began to accumulate. The accumulation of stocks an 

were intensified by the depression which began in 1929. Ре ph.D- 
* B.S. 1935, University of Oklahoma; A.M. 1937, The George Washington Unit" 


ferred May 3 1045 
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с > mining is a major industry in most of the tin producing 
“untries, th 


from th 9 depression in the industry was of the utmost importance 
: © standpoint of labor and state revenue. Оп the eve of the 
the International Tin Restriction Scheme the low tin 
mployment, and 
Arrassing to the 


meme declining revenues were becoming increasingly 


countries concerned. 


emb 


Tin Producers’ Association was formed, by com- 
rolling in the aggregate approximately 50 per cent of world 


Production. for the purpose of stabilizing prices. In December 1929, 
К е: roducers Association sponsored a voluntary с коле е 
а effect "e E to reduce چ‎ and 3 prices. : = ри ы 
ducers’ А ing most of 1930, but availed nothing since | L a 

tion plan “sociation lacked the necessary power to enforce the resttic: 
had E Since the governments of the major tin producing countries 
London Cen interest in these developments, a conference was held E 
ternario November 1930, at which an agreement concerning the 
"14, “ лопа] Гіп Restriction Scheme was entered into by the Federated 


the Netherlands East Indies, Bolivia, and Nigeria. 

2 ед ауе been three International Tin Agreements, the first cover- 
Period from March 1931 through 1933, the second from 1934 

1936, and the thi 


3 
rd from 1937 through 1941. A fourth agree- 
àS Proposed in 


еп > 

Р 1941 but, due to the outbreak of war in the 
It Was not ratifi 

as t ratified. 

ate the =. 


: Producti i 
0 lon in, 
ес of 


The purpose of the scheme was “to regu- 
and export from, producing territories, with the 
ere oec Sting production to { i а 
То 5 atıons of price, and maintaining reasona jle stocks. 
the y complish this purpose the member countries (British Malaya, 


consumption, preventing rapid and 


Nether. . : - — 
Signat therlands East Indies, Bolivia, and Nigeria) agreed that each 
atory n > 
аре q Y Country was to be allotted a standard tonnage and a percent- 
A uo К : < х = 
Agure ta based Оп its proportionate share of the world production 
0 њ s - ” , : 
Prevaileg T 1929. With minor readjustments, this type of agreement 

Th through the scheme. 
Sc э ө > Ane . . 
Wh Meme was administered by the International Tin Committee 


Was mz - wae 
Bove S made up of representatives of the member countries. The 


тїп . . 
bility co of the Signatory countries were charged with the responsi- 
their оу enforcing the International Tin Restriction Agreements within 
۷ B : Р . . 

alone К " countries. It was soon found that the restriction scheme 
0 , مب‎ я 

beca e uld not cope with the depressed market conditions, and it 
NEC sea r + x. x a - 

Also e “essary to supplement its efforts with buffer stock schemes. 

the тезе "ternational Tin Research Scheme was sponsored to assist in 
гү ? я 

n atıon 

T Uses,» ot 

Pon t 
ven the 


existing markets for tin and to discover and develop 


stitution of re 


a striction, drastic reductions in production 
" Immediate], 


through the medium of cuts in export quotas 


———À—Ó————— 9 
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the market 2 
price slump. ye 
to relieve “ е 


of the restriction countries. No immediate effects on 
evident though subsequent cuts did aid in checking the 
International Tin Pool was formed in August 1931, ; t 
depressing effect such large stocks were having on prices. Curtailme™ 
of production was most severe from July 1932 through 1933 ү: 
quotas were only 33.3 per cent of the agreed standard tonnage. the 
severe restriction policy supported by the tin pool began to achieve 


i i t nf tion 
desired results during the latter half of 1932 even before con i 
and with the exceptio 


„s continue 
when 

t of stant 
rought ? 


began to revive. Prices began a steady rise, 
a few adverse fluctuations of not too serious proportior 
profitable levels for the producers through most of 1937; 
r cen 
ard for the last three quarters of the year. The 
sharp decline in prices in late 1937 and 1938. Quotas wer ;| June 
back almost to mid-depression levels where they remained unti 

1939. This served to check prices before they had fallen to à low 
and although price recovery started in June 1938, and rose rap! 


| June 1959 


the remainder of the year, quotas were kept very low unti There: 

when they were increased to 120 per cent of standard tonnage o pet 

after production continued virtually unrestrained, a quota 0 ; insti 
Г а 


cent being in effect throughout 1941. А Buffer Stock Scheme V far less 


tuted in July 1934, and another in July 1938 but they were 0 iie 
schemes than the 


importance to the second and third restricting eere ёх 
Also, they We 


national Tin Pool had been to the first scheme. 
tremely unpopular. 

The purpose of the International Tin Restrictio 
stabilize prices by securing an equilibrium I 
sumption, in other words, to lend flexibility to 


was to 


Scheme 
n SC and cof 


flexible supply. In attempting to achieve this purpose th relax 
Тїп Committee followed a very cautious policy with regard f slack 
tion of quotas. Quotas were kept at low levels during periods te with 
demand and low prices, and at the very minimum commensura^ dica- 


the demand for tin during periods of higher prices; duc 
tion of a decline in prices quotas were cut. Thus, the produ 
approximately 90 per cent of the world’s tin was regulate 
by the International Tin Committee and supply was, 1" 
more flexible. any 

The tin producers of all the restricting countries faced mé 
lems of readjustment, the fundamental problem bei 
of staying within the allotted quota. АП the rest 7 
suffered severe reductions in production. By 1933 British ' er © t of 
the Netherlands East Indies had reduced production by @ ucti by 


the 1930 figure. Bolivia and Nigeria had reduced their | 
during this perio® 


ng, O! 
estricting 


бї per cent and 56 per cent, respectively, 
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a difficult time and soon found that its domestic 
far below the international quota in order to keep 
To mitigate the hardships of restriction on small 
certain grouping arrangements were allowed and provision 
lor the transfer or sale of quotas from one unit to another. 
Бага to labor, there was a close relationship between the 
aborers employed in the mining industry and the controlled 
the International Tin Restriction Scheme. The level of 
in the tin industry became dependent to a large degree on 
of the International Tin Committee. It was found fur- 


during the period of restriction, in contrast to the previous 
ac employment 
“NSitive to price 
tion th 


reacted very slowly to price rises and was very 


declines. This leads to another closely related observa- 
at under restriction an 


tegu; increasingly smaller labor force has been 
ig ured by the су 


tin mining industry per given amount of output. This 
of what might be expected under similar schemes. 

accounts for 70 to So per cent of total export trade. 
total export figures were directly affected by the quota 
l'in Committee, rising and falling as quotas were relaxed 


be: Imports for consumption also. moved closely with ex 
' "ng affected 


indirectly through the purchasing power derived 
latter, 


Thus during the restriction period the foreign trade 
and that country's general prosperity, depended, to a large 
' Оп the decisions of the International Tin Committee. The 
the other restricting countries was not as closely inter- 


industry as was Bolivia's, but the operation of the 


боп sc ч сд. : : 
Breat : Scheme and the decisions of the Tin Committee were still 
eme Importance to their trade. As a whole, the effects of the 
on E be: a oh 
factor the foreign trade of the restricting countries were very sat- 
Th Y to those Countries, 


Sa 

ill, Tevenue derived 
OF th and with prices 
ful fr In С ommittee, 


the st 
Cnerally, 


from tin also varied directly with the quotas 
and, thus, was affected directly by the decisions 
The operation of the scheme was very success- 
andpoint of state revenue. 
the restriction scheme was accepted favorably by the pro- 
howe in the restricting 
beca 6 Some reluctance to 
sidera S Staunch advocate 
Came o а, аЧзїасног 
x rote 
ака 
too Sma rates, no real offensive was organized against it. Tin occupied 
erg o th. Part in the cost of the finished product, and some of the 
© metal felt that the scheme did make for more stable prices 


countries. The Netherlands East Indies 
join the voluntary scheme but, having joined, 
of compulsory restriction. There was con- 
1 with restriction in British Malaya, but when it 
» the overw helming majority of producers were for it. 

ете was considerable criticism of the restriction scheme in the 
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for t 
of imports ° 
ffected t0 


and therefore were willing to pay a little higher price 

The restriction scheme had little effect on the volume 
tin into the United States. The value of these imports was ài 
some extent but these effects were not as far reaching as migh 
been expected, and the cost to consumers was not forced up imr ay 
ately when compared to costs in the decade 1921-30. However, itm 


М 1 ; bot 
well be argued that the prices paid by American consumers during 
“fair return * 


periods were far above those necessary to insure’ à of the 
There is little hope of the United States becoming independen, mesti 

; d pen Wc 0 
International Tin Restriction Scheme by the exploitation of ой 


. ч e re H act vears 
deposits. Surveys conducted in the United States over past yes of tin 


clude that, for all practical purposes, this country is devon ten- 
deposits. The small tin deposits found are not worth commerci? lish- 
tion. Conversely, there is little possibility of the United States est 

ing its own smelting industry as a means of combating res occu 


К 0 
expectec Е ese 


What, according to economic theory, would be ere the’ 
я t wW 
xtent would 


under a restriction scheme of this type and to what е 
expectations fulfilled? With the institution of restriction 0 “King? 
expect some increased demand in the short run due to the stoc ош 
activities of consumers in anticipation of higher prices. 
be expected in the long-run demand curve unless the e 
ng in technological deveto? The 


stimulated a research program resulti de 
demane”; ulat? 


which brought about a change in the amount of tin я б 
immediate eftect of the expectation of a higher price is t d that 
Thus, it would be expe i of 


producers to increase their output. 
the amounts coming on the market would increase in antici?” pected 
restriction. But when restriction becomes effective it is (0 d ollin£ 
that the short-run supply will become more inelastic. ices 
authority is able to maintain effective restriction and keep pr argi?, 
enough to cover the cost of production of the bein force? 
instead 0 supr? 


HA | ste in шя 
out. The marginal firms will become supra-marginal an Т, 
profits provide р js 

The me if 


firms these firms will be retained in the industry 
marginal firms will enjoy an enhancement of 


is not cut so low that it offsets the increase in prices. ature | 
of a strictly short-run ‚ wou 


at all, it pro pet 
prices wout 


of supply mentioned above would be 
restriction affected the long-run supply curve 
make it more elastic. A temporary rise in 
but, eventually, it would be expected that the scheme WO 


To what extent were these theoret 


pression of the 


restriction was instituted during the dej nities ^. 
^ : -tivitl t 
rom stocking-UP acti pth 


were no effects on short-run demand f 1 cost 4 
t£ : А . . mall part 9 ше“ O 
matter of fact, since tin occupies such a small Pé of stoc and 
YE 14 и Р 1 
finished product, there never has been any building oni dem 


that the 


large extent. Also there was no indication 
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1 دی‎ я асс апсе with 
Curve might be affe, ted by the restriction scheme. In accordar == 

i : : : и гіп ¢ ‘patio 
*XPectations there was some increase in tin supply in antici 
"striction but when restriction became 


effective the short-run supply 
the Produce 


* , ] produc- 
rs under restriction (80 to 90 per cent of Magie proc х 
i : "came more 
tion) became more inelastic, though more flexible. It be 
*Xible in that the 


- se E 
| liustinc ; ‘ould increase or 
producers, by adjusting quotas, coi 


“crease the 


i ge The supply of 
supply of tin at will when prices changed. The suppl 


Came 


nae Mp. .- "re set for cer- 
more inelastic because production quotas were s 
ün Periods 


: re ti ould be 
(usually quarterly) beyond which no more tin c 


> , JE 1С. The 
restricting producers became perfectly inelastic 

with regard 
to ба 5 
th ауе been fulfilled. 
Чеге ү, 


ry little 


i irms also seem 
to marginal and submarginal firms also 
the i Tin Restriction Scheme 
Under the International Tin Res г + шй 
acity < € 
amputation of excess capacity. Wor 


° 4 Te was no 
operation of the restriction scheme so that there 
Portunity to o 


: = * long-run 
$ bserve what the effect would have been on "i belief 
1: . nr e 1 
oh? Curve However there were indications to support — 
: ke > g-run $ ly 
Qu Апу possible effects would have been to make the long-r : 
ty 


more elastic The ў 
“оуу Ee ing * restri 
howe *Xpansion, even though it was not alarming to the restric 
tioni < ansion, noug I 
to 8; at times 
NCrease 


Í res ri ng oun ries 
produc ion ot the non-restricting co 
Some 


RA ithin the scheme 

there was considerable agitation. within the sc 

Production and in 

and Ж Many instances 
Intensified 

Production ; 

» on 

ff in tl 


1 he пете ; 
some quarters to abandon the schem 
triction stimulated greater internal economies 
restrictio пша x ^ cost ot 
hich would tend to lower the cost 
mechanization, which would 1 immediate 
ie long run The restriction scheme had no 
апу Оп prices, 
Tt-run effan фа 
; efte Е „4 
by the ia . 1 ill demand though it did 
hel arge accumulated stocks of tin and small dem: 
of Ў ec the 
Strict; 
10 
Шел, n 1 


! . ^ depression so 
ә > 4a) ‹ 16 
It was instituted in 1931 during the dn. nullified 
$ which otherwise migl t have occurred were 


П 


, 1 le leca le 
— ^ whole decad 
decline in prices. However, a survey of the wl 


: 1 MA. lid achieve a large 
à eads to the conclusion that restriction did acl аса 
с “Ur x a . Кс ices; as a matt 
tact Pe. Of Success in raising and untaining prices; x 30 with 
n Stabi : тат: f the period 1921—3 ! 
that { tabilizing Prices. А comparison of те ге stable in the 
late 8 1931-40 indicates that prices were much more stab! 
tte Ў dicates that pric 
1 т Period, l P 
Caus ‚ч : f > scheme it 
is dig e ot the war's interruption of the operation of m sc ка у 
4 r $ 1e Cios 
the pelt to evaluate the scheme’s chances of surv , tt са 
, thire B» : Е and there was little to leac 
Its 0p agreement it was well intrenched and ther : pm 
indi nents to hope for its early collapse. However, there E E ME ht 
| b : " Pt " . 4 > ucht 
de fins that the theoretical expectation that it would sem mig 
Шел. г хохеасаң & yay were always a 
ed } ке TT there were a 
"оць, of In the long run. As has been said t 


Ў 1 ther who fre- 
‘ne and thers 
Producers who opposed restriction and oth 
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v 
N 


t by the Inter” 


quently registered dissatisfaction with the low quotas se paket 


s b TIA : ee A : : -res 
national Tin Committee. The increased production of the non-re 


‚ . - t neces” 
ing countries has been noted as well as the high cost of quota Cong? 
sions necessary to keep such countries as Thailand, the Belgian ssibili- 
and French Indo-China in the scheme. These instances contain po j the 


the downfall 0 


ties which might in the long-run have resulted in 
International Tin Restriction Scheme. 
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ME MIGRATORY LABOR PROBLEMS IN CALIFORNIA'S 


SPECIALIZED AGRICULTURE 
1! by LAURENCE ILSLEY HEWES, Js. * 
n the last fifteen years consid 


Problems of 


ассо Inia. There the utilization of migratory agricultural labor was 
"panied by 


Conditions d labor strife and destitution among the workers. These 

owl) m; vere intensified during the thirties by a dramatic (Dust 

БТайоп. This situation resulted in the creation by the federal 

abor gr а program designed to meet the special problems of this 
oup, 


erable attention has been directed to 


in agricultural labor throughout the country, particularly 


&ricultur. ; і x fi. 
State, tura] labor problems are found in several parts of the United 
emp oy Owever, the large scale specialty crop enterprises in California 
Many - alae 
Rreater "any thousand workers. This employment extends over the 
this р Portion of the year and a larger number of people depend on 

е . x „г . 
Where, е employment to a greater extent in California than else- 
abor problems in California afford a useful field for 
°Саизе of the importance of the large volume of California 


Agric ltur- 
esearch E 1 


Speci 
alty Р 
аф crop production 


ins Cal; and the need for improvement in the workers’ 
Pecialty б -alifornia harvests an important fraction of the nation's 
Ver, there ps and the labor force is correspondingly important. How- 
Оет, fre 5 Practically no organization in the labor market so that 
drastic la duently face unemployment while employers have encountered 

рог shortages, 
tre connie which provide a smoother allocation of jobs would give 
“е, Such 048 earnings and provide а more stable labor force. How- 
turbin Plans should bring about the desired objectives without dis- 
Until * flow of agricultural products to the market. 


Ment 39 Most of the literature on problems of agricultural employ- 
ftatus "ted of short descriptions of particular phases or of special 
E пке 1939 several longer studies have been made, but these 
emphasized Particular aspects of the over-all situation. This 
ЫА ortunately has been supplemented by several extensive con- 
Mass Of so Carings and investigations. These have developed a valuable 
MY of 794 material. In general, emphasis has been placed on the 
El * Workers, the "industrial" conditions of employment, and 


шү 
long ent of specialty crop enterprises in shipping and marketing 


ay 


0 
funeri ve m 


9 kj 
оре nds of remedies fo 


Lo 


194 р 
artmouth College; Ph.D, conferred October 17, 1945. 
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r the unsatisfactory conditions have been 
the extension of existing social legislation benefits to 
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agricultural workers now excluded from them; (2) limite 
size of specialty crop enterprises in order to discourage large sca 
. T ч А буя ial” aspects 0 
prises. The first of these turns on the so called "industrial ® that 
. 153232 ‚ . , е4 es 
employment in California specialty crop agriculture, which — dort 
the norms of this type of employment are truly comparable wit 


° map м on 
of industry. This assumption, however, has not been based i an 
гиге, but 


The latter p 
quences 


rigorous analysis of the norms of specialty crop agrict 


outgrowth of the descriptive literature of the subject. 
drastic conse 


posal for acreage limitation overlooks the possible 2 
a change ! 


to specialty crop production which might result from 


size of the enterprise. h market 
The present study views the force which emanates trom ; n T 

е А А . «ark a 
as an important influence in the relations between workers in em 


Changes d 
n have occur 
iods, : 
ر‎ Ob E 
iscontinulty of eate! 
may have 2 pro 
requirements 


ployers in the specialty crop enterprises of California. 

ployment relations and the methods of labor applicatio 
as the market for these products has expanded. In short pet 
idly changing market conditions may explain the d 


ings and the speculative character of production 
effect on employee welfare than the technical 


duction. 


) 


c 
rod" 
A : t abe. and Pr” 
The relations between marketing, market organization, сай pris 
tion requirements in the intensive fruit, nut, and vegetable aliz4 


of California are discussed in this chapter. 
tion, cost, and price in specialty crop production 
nection with the structure of marketing and production ag activiti® 
are dominated in many instances by a grower shipper. A xibility x 
of grower shippers impose requirements ot mobility and 9* 
the labor force. 

Many California agricultural enterprises are 
large size and a high degree of specialization. 
Census, 60 per cent of all large scale specialty 
nt of all cash wages 


distinguished 190 
According to t е5 are 
crop enter Pas Cali- 
located in California and 6б per ce ] ed halí of 
fornia farm labor was paid by specialty crop enterprises. " 
this wage bill was paid by large scale enterprises. - ble prices * 

A number of specialty crops are subject to highly vanat Thu ۴ 
to costs of which wages are relatively an important fra стоте he 
changes may quickly put returns below costs, leaving t Hence f. 
alternative but to reduce wages or the size of his force: — пр 
ploye 


control over wages which need to be as 


The growth of specialty crop agriculture in 
I f \ ag А r 
of marketing 0 Ё 


paralleled by the growth of a structure 
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sang and agricultural management functions tend to overlap be- 
tions which need for maintaining unified control over the diverse func- 
transport ie are required to coordinate production, packing, shipping, 
Partly A 2 advertising, апа marketing. | D - accomplished 
shipper aa trade associations, but particularly through the grower 
illustrate отм тапу ог all of these operations. а Фур ia 
Packing ol: y a description of the relation of agricultural methods and 

The E operations in the vegetable industry. : gom 2> 
ations in чоп of cultural practices with packing and shipping oper- 


setting dominated by 


a rapidly changing price places the 
very insecure position. 


The pattern of relations which is 
‘rs and employers alike makes the wage earner a pawn 
speculative strategy, implying a need for social controls 
Ous to the 


я color line sanctions encountered by the southern agri- 
al Negro 


Tu 
EC d 
C HARACTER op THE CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL LABOR Forci 


(CHAPTER III) 


lie distinctive 
an Its related 
arm | 


characteristics of the California agricultural market 


mode of production gave rise to a type of farm labor 


tra Itiona] abor relations greatly at varian e with those found in the 
ntrasteg , “Erıculture., ; The agricultural laborers of < aliforn are 
of the E li: Social relations and economic position to the hired man 
fruit, ы rona] tamily farm. This is particularly true of the truck, 
Californ: nut tarm enterprises which are most closely identified with 
These. agriculture, 

labor, Enterprises аге unadaptable to the “hired m: type of farm 


Quire Tevalence of 


: "аг ^ 

me large-scale farm enterprise and the technical re- 
"hts ores: ot at . T 1 

tensity |, ^, ЕГоууіпр out of specialization of labor operations and in- 


Wap, 9! labor 


Bi... application enforces an impersonal and a strictly cash- 
T." ationshiy 


› Which is unlike those found in general farming areas. 


e 1 
'i ro ; > . шаре gue ма 
Vieweg T lems of the agricultural migrant of California should be 
n the ¢ . i , à í "pM з 
May Е“ Context of his relations to specialty crop production. ‘This 
Order Те an adjustment in public thought which should be made in 
ay 


oid error. in policy. 


Or 
GIy 
ND DEVELOPMENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL LABOR SUPPLY IN 


Ё CALIFORNIA (CHAPTER IV) 

Хат, А 
“ply in E of the origin and the development of agricultural labor 
ternis alifornia shows that the rise of the prevailing agricultural 


Was 4 x x 4 * А 4 
4S paralleled by the development of a labor force corre- 
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. ^ T 5 able; 
sponding to the needs of the system. The type of labor most amen 


requirements of the pro va 
These qualities were va xs 
initiative, and stam 


from the growers’ standpoint, to the 
system, was docile and easily dominated. 
by employers almost as much as those of skill, 
This type of labor, however, was not automatically available. |... for 

With the exception of the Chinese coolies, whose availability f 
work in California agriculture was largely fortuitous, the sear icul- 
desirable labor has been a recurring problem for growers and agr! 
tural interests generally for half a century. Cali- 
First one source and then another have contribute " 


fornia's farm labor supply. Customs and habits 
a pattern of $ 


d elements t 


groups over a period of time crystallized into 
nomic relationship into which any new recruits to the system hi and 
є с 


White elements represented by immigrants, hoboes, àn From 


women workers, have always been present in the labor force. table 

the employer point of view ‘they have never been completely acceP 

as workers. was 
From 1870 to World War I much of the agricultural 1 гепї® 


Abe 1 : decade of the д 
Asiatic. During the World War and during the decade ЖАШЫ appe red 


requisite qU 

its principa er 

of the early d , 

labor supply larg + 
" native 


Mexicans, who by grower standards had the 
in large numbers in California and constituted 
force until after 1929. "With the depression 
Mexican component of the California farm 
appeared. Its place was taken by "depression 
Americans from the West-South-Central states. 
labor, and immigration policies of today will probably | EY 
the existence of the type of worker to which the Californi „|| facili- 
, Perhaps this trend W! along 


agricultural 1 E 
А ers 
aid employ 


migrants , P: cial, 
The prevailing ait 
ably tend fo A 


crop enterprises have grown accustomed. 
tate a reorganization of the California 
lines which will stabilize working conditions and 


taining reliable workers. 


M 
FRO’ 
: For 
CHANGES IN THE CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL LABOR 
h MARK 
1930—1940, AND THE CHARACTER OF THE LABOR 
(CHAPTER V) Jabor 
4 
ry ral 
{ . y : А ; ricult $ 
During the 1930’s the composition of the California poe sought A 
^ : А с 
force changed. Large numbers of native W hite Amer! reviousl фе 
ployment in agricultural occupations which had been P milie * 
by Mexicans. The adjustment of numbers of white not 40 Je 
conditions of California specialty crop agriculture Was Joyment дй 
Furthermore they found only the least desirable ер How? 


desirable J° е 


other groups held semi-monopolies of more 
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by 1936 the ne 
Cultural labor f 
to a whole 
Community, 

art of these 
Ment and l 


wcomers had become an important element in the agri- 
orce. Their adjustment to the new conditions gave rise 
group of problems involving workers, employers, and the 


difficulties were attributable to the inadequate place- 
abor relations machinery typical of California agriculture. 


Bricultura] employment problems have traditionally held small interest 
» the general public of California which has not been encouraged to 
Participate in their solution. Consequently agricultural labor relations 
M ееп largely informal and dominated by employer à A 
lived, Orts to establish wage boards have been unsuccessful and short 
The | 


Which abor contractor system was another feature of the labor market 
Sh the newcomers encountered. These contractors operate chiefly in 

é Specialty crop areas and while affecting the welfare of many work- 
е neither particularly responsible as individuals nor ас » 
no E public supervision. They assume no fixed responsibi ну, сем 
SPeakin mancial stability, and a number have only a limited Englis 
E ability, 
Considerable 


n number of agricultural employers depend on labor 
tractors and 


delegate some management functions to them. This 


е id System of placement and labor relations tended further to inhibit 
‚ ĉarning ca 


ad pacity of the new workers and to complicate their eventual 
Justment to 


specialty crop employment. 
Livy, 
G AND WORKING CONDITIONS CONFRONTED BY THE MIGRANTS 
1930-1940 (CHAPTER VI) 


Thi 
i : . + 
am, $ chapter deals with the wages, housing, and health conditions 


‘On: ар ^ A , ! - — ong 
labo," the California agricultural migrants in the setting of family 
that + Mobility, and community relations. The family work unit meant 


trin, ^ entire mi 


& annually 
eral are : 


grant family moved from crop to crop by season, cov- 
large areas of California and adjacent states. The gen- 
ноце Covered by these trips included most of the central and coastal 
hundre ral valleys of California, a straight-line distance of about five 
the en Ene The migrant family returning to its starting point at 
thousand a crop year frequently had made a round trip of p 
сц hu miles, While earlier components of the labor force ad left 
tion àn ^ areas in the off season, the new workers broke with tradi- 
This q mained in rural areas throughout the year. di. , 
nom; ange was resented by the rural communities for social and 
and cit Feasons. Most of the newcomers were close to the relief line 
Шол, oj esence spelled additional demands on the tax supported insti- 


the community. Moreover these people resisted the junior 
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T ~ ; : il 
citizenship status which their colored predecessors had customary 


accepted. 

The attitude of local public officials toward the white migrants be- 
came peremptory. In this respect they reflected the attitude of many 
grower employers. Some county officials declared that these peopl 
of a lower social origin and a few were savage in 
contempt. The desire to avoid any tax liability for the assistant 
new group fed to a patchwork and makeshift pattern of public assist- 
ance programs which at times were subject to undue grower influences 

Perhaps the conflict between the migrants and the communities was 
most clearly expressed during the disorders that arose in connection wit 


: : ‚а Themi 
attempts to organize agricultural laborers into trade unions. The yas 
violence W 


terest sentiments were expressed against the newcomers, ith the 
: i r si rit 
common, and the local law enforcement officers openly sided W 
growers. ‚ W 
s was their ]ov 


The basic cause of the distress among the worker haractef 

: ” - ч. . ; sharé 
earnings which were related to the conditions imposed by the ch rages 
The schedule ot We : 
in the count? 
t wit 


of the market for agricultural specialty crops. 
placed many of them among the lowest earning groups 
and this condition was aggravated by periods of unemploymen 
resulting expensive trips in search of work. 

Another of the causes of distress was poor housing. 
housing was old and in poor repair. It was originally 
used seasonally rather than permanently and growers 
to add to their labor costs by providing improvements, 
ing a period of depression. Їп addition to bad housing, 


Much of gs 

2 е 
intended Юю 

were unwilling 

f- 

particul du ; 
the san” 

gated we 


conditions of the shack towns in which the workers congregar ator) 
he migra 


arly 


deplorable. Thus the health, poverty, and shelter needs of d 


- ` : 1А icy: 
agricultural workers presented serious problems of public polic) 


= і 8-1942 
THE Farm Security ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 1938-19 


(CHAPTER VII) се 

ancial assistati 

nent through t 
(af 


This chapter is concerned with the programs of hn 


housing, and medical care which the federal governm 


ricu? 
assistance 0 


Farm Security Administration instituted for the 
tural workers. 

As the influx to California increased, numbers ot 
were beyond local resources became stranded. dS 
became frequent after 1935, and the Farm Security Administra 
result of the inabı e eat 
local communities to cope with the situation. It was necessa") call 


Һс 
. А ‚ ы ? r whic , 
this program to the occupational needs of agricultural lele "operating 
standarós, 


issuing direct grants early in 1938 as а 


for a specially designed program. Special welfare 
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Proce T А . А ` 

еа edures, and other unique features were required in order to give 
Tum assistance to this group. 

Thi e deplorable housing situation clearly called for new construction. 
is w 


фт as too costly from the standpoint of the growers. Consequently, 
* Farm Security 


ms 
Migratory labor c 


Ousj lg a ы : 
exp ПЕ Over a wide area and afforded a guarantee against undue 
Xposure. pare: . . 
Al ure, particularly in the specialty crop area. 
Ong with 


also Provided. 
$ 

taffed by clerks 
Made through 


Administration erected a series of specially designed 


amps. These provided a uniform minimum standard of 


its housing program a free medical care program was 
The backbone of this program was a system of clinics 
» Nurses, and neighborhood physicians. Some effort was 
this program to provide elementary education in health 


Practic > 
i ` : м á 
Der; 58. The program handled about 220,000 cases of illness in the 
"m 1938-1042, 
Prog initial objective of the grant-in-aid, housing, and medical care 
rams wae . » ; 
MS was to provide relief adapted to the occupational needs of 
agricul , А . : 
i НЕ Cultural migrants. A primary shortcoming of this program was 
н, “spect, which made it inevitable that the program would fail 
еса p а permanent improvement in the condition of the workers, 
„Ause this depended 


tive р 1 on a reorganization of the labor market, an objec- 
еуопа the scope of 


ate. Causes of low earnings and unemployment would continue to oper- 
OWever, 
late 

"i орегано; 
"Ортар whe 


a relief program. Without this basic step the 


to alley the Program as operated undoubtedly did a great deal 
actual suffering. Furthermore, the experience obtained in 
1 of the program provides a basis for a more permanent 
п conditions make that possible. 


Mz 
9 EX AN 1 
ICAN LABOR IMPORTATION PLAN—ITs RELATION TO THE 


MicRATORY LABOR MARKET (CHAPTER VIII) 


fo; сате apparent in 1941 that the traditional methods of the Cali- 
Put o "Rricultura] labor market were inadequate to meet the pressure 
Чоп m nation's manpower by defense needs. The growing competi- 
to More : Industria] estab 

attractive emp 


inevitable, 


lishments caused a rapid shift from agriculture 


tared loyments, and a shortage of agricultural workers 
т y 


t n n 
* same time 


Cr de е needs of 
think: Organization 
tego, Of the 
0 Urces for 
of d Quent] 
Tm wor] 


increased agricultural production was required to 
defense and later of the war. However, neither the 
of the agricultural labor market nor the traditional 
agricultural interests of California afforded adequate 
efficient utilization and placement of existing man-power. 


agricultural interests began to agitate for the importation 


Orkers from Mexico. 
e Summer 


In 


of 1942 negotiations were begun with Mexico for the 
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importation to the United States, particularly California, ot Mexica 
isfactory 


farm labor. Both governments recalled the previous unsatl 
experience of Mexican workers in California, during World War I and 
subsequently, with considerable misgiving. Furthermore, the ee 
government had little sympathy with the large scale agriculture of Cali- 
fornia and was anxious to protect its nationals from the hazards of this 
occupation. These considerations and the anxiety of this 
maintain good relations with Mexico were embodied 
national Arrangement of August 1942, which established the 
ciples governing the proposed labor importation program. : 

This program was placed under the supervision of the Farm Security 
Administration. Unfortunately this agency suffered two initia т 
caps. It had never been really successful in obtaining the confidence ‘ 
cooperation of growers and other agricultural employers. Furthermot 
the agency had had little real experience of the type which was pst 
to handle the labor importation program, This placed a heavy rt 
on the agency, particularly since the International Arrangement E e 
inated or sought to eliminate many of the tradition 


California labor market. Some of its provisions called for m 
aditional intermittent e 


guarantees of employment to offset the tr 
hearings and 


ment. Other provisions called for public wage M 
ё ed уе 
bargaining. All these were strange and new to many vot pe 

in addition there was little if any existing machinery which 


isi , угат : 
depended on to carry out such provisions. Hence the new Pd i 
improvisation, and ! 


tions were n 


be 


to begin its operations with a great deal of 
sations in a field with such long established tradi 
to be popular. 


RAM 
шз к PROG 
THE OPERATION AND MODIFICATION OF THE MEXICAN LABO 


(CHAPTER IX) 


This chapter presents a brief description of the : 

the Mexican Farm Labor Program of the Farm Security 
tion both in Mexico and the United States. T 
sisted largely of recruiting, selecting, and transporting W 
United States. This work was fairly simple and went 
smoothly. In California, however, real difficulties wet 
attempting to adjust the new program to the requirements 0 


agricultural employment. 
The growers were irked by new regulations, $ 
intractable. They complained about the type 
food, and wage scales. The employer complai 
type of worker, government red tape, and the 
traditional prerogatives with their employees. 


of employment ^ qe 
ned bitterly m theif 
interference ™ ^ pos 
Given time, 1 
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A 


OI 
sible to solve all these problems with those growers who were willing 
to Cooperate. 
Benera]ly ad 
and the de 


icti : cally i 1 »mplovers | е gov- 
veral of the restrictions initially imposed on employers by the g 
*rnment 


E Icitrance of man rrowers it was 
Even in spite of the recalcitrance of many gron ers 

° 1 ide reede re e 
mitted that the Mexican workers provided a needed resourc 


mand for their services rapidly expanded. 


| ly after а considerable 
were subsequently removed, but only after a consid d 
1 ° 1 late ceneral, grower anc 

Dacklog of grower resentment had accumulated. In general, gro 


‘he: lled im- 
t : A ; E 4 nle а controlied in 
armer Organizations were opposed to the principle of 


ER < - А » beginning of their 
Migration program. They had favored from -the apang a 

ae - " a 1 . ERC М Mexico. 
“абод a program of unrestricted mass immigration irom 


ventually the dissatisfaction of certain grower groups was brought to 

* attention of the Congress. This dissatisfaction was expressed as a 
Criticism of the ] 
with this criticism, removed the agency from control of the program. 


; ч rers previously 
Another government agency inherited most of the powers previously 
Biven to 


: imin ion : 'ongress, impressed 
"arm Security Administration and Congress, impr 


the Farm Security Administration, although certain powers 
eluding labor 
* hand 
alifornia, this agency promptly brought many grower and agricultural 
p Ployer groups into close consultation. On the whole, however, yen) 
CW basic changes in policy were made and the original labor Mm 
пере of the International Arrangement were strengthened. Thus 


i lem: re put in 
placement and estimates of labor acad: were put 
[ ` i ч i е ate he case o 
5 of the Extension Service of the several states. int 


"pu H TM 
mM . sponsibility rection 
E Principle legislative changes were in the responsibility x ы 
, b ва ЛЕ n. 
"lé program and in a strengthening of the placement functi 


i | neh alifornia 
Tough the war period the program has been of benefit to Ca 


тісше ге, 


1t ke as been maintained 
at [he physical condition of the workers has been maint 
a ) 


| any of the original 
its igh level and their wages have been good. Many of the orig 
“tations h 


е 
Program 


d rel Organized growers’ associations which —— ERT 

фе, Pnsibility as well as a capacity for controlling the acti s 
members in dealings with workers and the government. — 

ч Me the employer's situation has probably improved during this 


"Ws iti i ally weak despite 
the d, the wage earner's position remains fundamentally Weak p 
Imposition 


e к 
me тагу bul 
ures and 


жаа =‏ 4ء 
re become аг with‏ 
ave disappeared as the growers have ыры —— à‏ 
ignifi ] ^ з bee > establishme‏ 
One significant development has been the‏ * 


of wartime safeguards by the government eae uim 
warked his position. These must be regarded as war 
are not likely to be continued. b E" 
at К. aphazard movement in search of employment has иге re E 
been E" Mexican workers. A degree of employer re: d ER 
Camps. neved with some coercion. The operation " mig ip oit at 
the Е еп properly related to employer needs hes — i ma 
may p Purpose behind their establishment W "e Cali- 
fornia E useful aids in any future program for stabilizing 
Ericultura] labor market. 
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MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL LABOR AND SOCIAI LEGISLATIO 


(CHAPTER X) 


'This chapter draws together the previous chapters and endeavors м 
outline the policies for agricultural labor which appear feasible 1 in t 
light of the requirements of specialty crop agriculture in California. - 

‘he basic problems are: (1) low earnings, (2) intermittent employ 
ment, (3) a disorganized labor market, (4) one sided bargaining — 
the conditions of employment. The explanation of these unsatisfact 
features is found in the character of the market for the products 0 A 

of colored labor o" 


specialty crop agriculture and the traditional use d by t 
a period of five or six decades. These difficulties augmente ity 

R , „ Ка 1 
depression resulted in the emergency relief program of the Fara 


»rnment 
the Mexican governn 


Administration and the standards imposed by 
for the protection of its nationals during the war period. 


, 1 
These programs throw light оп the possibilities of providit 
lition of t (1 
ide for 


y servi " 


term policies for mitigating the unsatisfactory Conc 


cultural labor market in California. Such policies must prov! 
adequate 


an improvement in worker income; (2) a labor force nter 
en 
{айу croP 


the growers, without (3) disrupting the large sc ale speci 
prise; (4) a continu: il flow of specialty crop products. 
The discussion then proceeds to a review ot the 
Social Security, Fair Labor Standards, and National aro 
Acts which, although now excluding agr ricultural labor, 
sidered as possible sources of assistance. W hile each of 


: | n 
alleviate somewhat the undesirable features ot this for! 


А 0 
gation 
a fundamental reorgan! 


ment, their effec tiveness is dey endent on 


the labor market. d low earn 
Under present conditions the instability of employment ап Age and 
ings would make the Unemployment Compensation and ( yall v value 
Survivors Insurance programs of the So ial Security Act of sm in йе 
to many agricultural migrants. However, with a reduction ie r 
number oí workers and an increase in the amount ot employ! 
worker these aids might be more useful. ‘ded b) the 
In their existing form, wage and hour standards as о eeds ot 
Fair Labor Standards Act are probably not adjusted to — meet 
California specialty crop agriculture. Yet with modification i izing 
these requirements, wage and hour standards might aid s е: апф the 
reorganized labor market by causing better scheduling 0! е 
use of labor saving techniques. . mong agricul 
The almost complete lack of trade union orgé anization 4 elations Ac 
tural workers would tend to make the N ational Labor uld f reinfores 
ineffective at present. However, labor organization = тасш 
: 


laced іп effect, 


stabilizing tendencies if these were р 


Workers should 
Advantage of suc 

The Principal 
System of efficien 
tory labor Car 
'Stration, 


i і < а isseminate 
: reforming the labor market, would need to assemble and disse : 
Ae Fi i 7 ates, type ‹ 
ч Breat deal of intormation on the need for labor, wage rates, typ 


1 i "ti i take 
have the benefits of this protection in order to 
h tendencies 
jf 1 > be a 
teatures of a reorganized labor market would l 
1 i 4 migra- 
t employment offices coupled with a syste m oi Aden 
| Y ^j Sec " Admin- 
nps along the lines developed by the Farm Security мег 
T } | » 2 iy © ^ eleme 
These employment offices, in order to be a dynamic 


can vent and labor supply. In the operation of these offices and the 
eit Would be necessary to coordinate many official and unofficial 
agricultura] agencies and to obtain the full cooperation of the growers. 
unite features should be supplemented by an adequate program of un- 
. Oyment compensation. AUR 
specu]: nettles, in spite of reforms in the labor market many of 
gj tive features of specialty crop production will remain. Thus the 


"эм Made through a 

Tough а de 
abor, and 
Costs Woul 


ot b 


reorganized labor market will have come about 
Crease in the size of the labor force, better utilization of 
More continuous employment per worker. In the short LT 
d probably be higher, and in many instances these could prob- 
* Passed on. While this would result in a more careful use 


i 1 i u consumers” 
Pr It would probably not reduce production output ог consu 
Ices, 


еве Proposals 


шга] labor 
Ms, ! 


blems of 
; 1 1] É bler 
are not intended to solve all of the pro S 


- ious emergency pro- 
but are alternatives to the previous es р 
; 3e" denredsio >» DTO- 
In the event of another serious economic depression таны 
iff ie $ ccess, there- 
gram would encounter grave difficulties. Its success 


depend on 


Even under 


1 ; : aay whee 
*t would function better than a poorly organized market 


lüction and êm- 
a fairly high level of general production and em 


i iti ‚ oll Oreunived 
depression conditions, however, a well organi 
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THE MORPHOLOGY, BEHAVIOR, AND HABITS OF 
POLYDORA LIGNI WEBSTER 
by EDITH ELIZABETH MORTENSEN * 
e on mud bottoms where 


Polychaete worms of the genus Polydora liv eit 
huge quantitie 


they cause profound changes by gathering and depositing thic 
; : ; ; А "кап with а 
of mud, often covering and smothering other inhabitants with 


layer of material formed of their loosely constructed mud tubes ane 
excreta. The worms also penetrate between the mantle and the she! 4 
oysters where so-called mud blisters are formed. Thus they sometime 
change from a free living to a commensal existence and are of 


: = | | i i animals 
interest. Therefore the study of the behavior and habits of these we 
d study of the ana = 
ns of various an 

the live 


is of importance. This paper presents a detaile 
of Polydora ligni followed by a report of the functio 
tomical structures as revealed through direct observations ОП 
animal and through experimental procedures. 

In tube-building the mud is gathered in a deep cili 


| 1 "ei : lar 
ing the length of the inner margin of each of a pair of tentacu ns on 
As the worm tUr? he 
nd of 


ated groove exten p 


as they lash about and secrete a sticky mucus. 
its long axis, the mucus-covered mud is passed 
tentacles and then is dropped, forming a ring а 
the body. The mucus is sufficiently adhesive to cause the 
mud to stick together readily and immediately. There is no syst 
placing of the mud in a rotary fashion at the edge of the vibe. 
incomplete tube is extended in length at either end as the animal re 

itself within it. ining. 

A small amount of mucus is added to the inside of the tube as » «d 
The source of this may be the unicellular glands in the hypoder™ 
the ventral glands. 

The amount of mud which Polydorids may accumulate 
siderable. In a sample taken from Delaware Bay there was an 
of 429 tubes per square inch of surface. On the basis 0 
the dried mud in a cubic inch of this sample, it is estimate le 
worms had accumulated 98 tons of dried mud per acre to the € 


bout the anterio 


one inch. 
Polydora ligni will construct at least a 
materials as finely ground glass, powdered carmine, 


f such fo 


artial tube 0 
р ground 0 


ster 
finely y 


shell, corn starch, Chinese ink, or sand. 
Rejection of material unsuitable for tu 
plished by the reversal of ciliary motion along t 
When an animal is given substances such as 
sand grains, the number of reversals recorde« 


be-building ог food 
he tentacula 
Chinese ink, 

: i еа 
{ per unit 0 


Ph.D. conferred 


* A.B. 1925, Carleton College; А.М. 1927, University of Minnesota; 
17, 1945. 
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the same 
"XeWise the 


2d Solution 


animal is given mud from its natural environment. 
number of 


reversals occurring when mud soaked in a M 40 


act is used is greater than wi ith mud alone. A 0.01 per cent 
8ta e, асід solution added to corn starch gives more reversals than corn 
rch alone, Thus physical and 


and chemical factors control the reversal 
(агу Motion, 


as be en 
Survival 
„Using, the 


Sure the кейс 


demonstrated that the presence of a tube is essential for 
of Polydora ligni, In addition to forming a protective 
provides a mechanical device which helps 
respiratory mechanism, 


tube probably 


lency of the 


ll oc — hollow out very slight channels within 


"he ance of the floor of a mud blister. The study of artificial 
Ts dy 

One teve als that the process of hollowing out channels is a very slow 

efecti onside ring the time element involved, it is probable that the most 
۷ fan. Tho о “ м f ‘ 5 

tgp, е factor in etching is the formation of carbonic acid through 


made of the actions of the worms living within 


uded th it the 


- : 
innel is not a sucker, but 
learing 


1 
g the tube OI excret 


timulate the entrance of the worms 
inimal to assume a commens al habi uin 
ag App 


arently the worms 
experiments sh JW, 
Penetrating the 
Ca Purely ; : 


are not attracted by the oysters and, 


may remain in close association with 
iss 


А т 1 7 
ir shelis. Infestation of oysters by Pol; 


рһеп‹ menon, 


the , Oratory 
» Without 


tora 


b structure of the egg capsules in correlation with the 
Y of Palos "ea 
Y wi : Ev 4 ligni leads to the conclu 


ion that Sóderstróm's 

respect to the tormation of tl 

Mig, 56 Xua] segments of 
i be Sugges 


ıe egg capsules by the nephridia 
the body is the best explanation of the process 
ted at present, 


Y MASTERS 


THOMAS MIDDLETON'S A MAD WORLD, M 
by RALPH НО VER LANE* 


А i : | ; ¢ his dra 

Middleton’s early comedies represent an important facet of his chat 

matic craftsmanship and are among the finest Jacobean examples of op 
London life 1$ ins 


kind of composition. The so-called “comedy ot 
arably connected with Middleton’s name and A Mad 
ters is one of the best of a group in that category. 
typify English comedy during the earliest Stuart years, x 
the principal dramatic materials then popular and bears many ге Май 
blances to the work of Middleton's fellow comic writers. ‘est 
World a union of two older literary forms, the school play and y 


book, is modernized by details of language and behavior ; ats af 
enth-century 


W orld, 
This play might 
since it e? 


effect no transmutation of the basic sixte 
are, in a sense, deceptive. 'The conventionality [ opes 
needs to be stressed because Middleton's skill in injecting gl m 
contemporaneous life into it tends to obscure the tr i мї 


he has followed. 
DATE or COMPOSITION í 
„д ob 


'The date of composition can with ease be narrowed to à ildren 0 
i 


roughly, two years. Since this play was produced by the v ets I 
Paul's, the disappearance of that company after July 30, 1606, pt the 
upper limit; + the earliest possible date is likewise established "Th 
general resumption of theatrical activity soon after Easter 100^ pc 
sole evidence for more precise dating, internal and by no means 
sive, consists of matter suspected of being allusion. 1 
Inasmuch as the Red Bull theatre was built in Clerkenw® sup" 
1605, $ mention of that community 
posed to live there (11. 1319-1322) has direct bea 
Jovial mention of the plague (11. 1091, 1104) is li 
it could hardly be expected until quite long after the ca 
of 1603 had subsided nor even until the seri 
1605, seemed definitely at an end. The restrain 
lifted on December 16, 1605, was, of course, : 
early 1606 is the first probable and acceptable time for this Fon Í 
indication of date of € 08 m 


mport™ 
ri 1 


A perhaps more impressive 
. . - сус , 1605, ; 
satire on the scandalous Jacobean knightings. On July yet as durin’ 
SAEC / dans 0 
distributed more than twice as many of these cheapene 8 
EN 
7 › ‚п{ег" 
* A.B. 1929, Capital University; A.M. 1932, Ohio State University + Ph.D. © 
253: 


1945 
+ John Tucker Murray. English Dramatic С 
Е.Р. Wilson. The Plague in Shakespeare's. Lon 


1 
$ Joseph Quincy Adams. Shakespearcan Playhouses 


pm panies (London 
don (Oxford: 1927 


(Boston 191 


+ 


(66) 
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the 


two previous years of his reign.* This alarming excess irs to 
В м immediate stimulus for the satire on knightings in 4 Mad World. 
Je 

ttling names knights (11. 400-401) and careful statement 
of the 


( Status of S 
п, 78 81 688). p 
Propresse ; 
Ward i 


been knighted by Elizabeth 
' very name of Sir Bounteous 


$ а detail > satire; it recalls the month-long progress south- 


ш, 1003 when en route to his coronation, created as many 
Niohte nes - 3 : 2 

түз as Elizabeth had crea 'd during the last ten years of her reign. + 
Ais Common 


1 element of satire has more than usual force 
а 
orid and irgues for a d 


of i € & ite О 
t the King | had become full re 
le 

tre үу as p 


P OSsib le a 
unnoticed 


sition after the wanton 


nd a 
ind, of 


course, at a ti 


ерен of playing. Earl 


litional support for this Һу; 


1606 is such a time. 


»othesis Is the series of previously 


тис туне which suggest the Gunpowder Plot. Lord Owe 
» Who maintains players, holds a freedom from the Company of 
Period o 2 tor five years has travelled abroad, including an indefinite 
tor nl, , гап, is apparently a local hit which would remain — 
Parker А short time. This personage may be a caricature of William 
г, Tourth Baron Monte ile | 1575—1622), who revealed the plot and 

tially ny ded by pensions—w« hich allowances made him, at least fi ran- 
times + ree of the Mercers” ( I. 415). He maintained ers at various 


Serin. + ‚Не had travelled to Spain in 1602 to invite 


*d with F ғ ; vite invasion and had 
Wh re is. E ‚се in Ireland. References to the M tavern 
tise, N M ot the plotters had met § and to A Book of С trisi 
he E Jesuit Parsons (11. 276-280), increase the possil 
отт, against Parliament is in the backg l. Monteagle, а con- 
ely o one was related through his wife to the large, overwhelm- 
өп, | oli Throckmorton family, whi included most of the leading 
e Moreover, the date of Sir Bounteous' 


feast in the final act, 


this month, Tuesday next" (11. 


۱ | 
1999-2000) paral] 


a 
This te of the be ginning of the 
of * ate, Which fell 
e 1 
tise], signed at the 


Once g эше Would have 


Suit tab] 
8 р е for a fe; 
Ossib 1 feast. 


i: ly an 


conspiracy, "about December 11, 1604." 


on Tuesday, is named in Guy 


Tower on November 17. 1605. 


Ww kes’ decl ir ition 
This sensational 
it 
5 submitted, therefore, 
source of the “Tuesday,” Parsons, and Mitre 


conscious source of Lord Owe-much. These allusions 
T~ Probability that 4 J 
" 1 


made the date immedi 


itely recognizable and 
The Gunpowder Plot i 
unconscious 


У Тай W orld was composed early in 1606. 

т Sto 
, a рр. 1415, 1417 
3 1937). p. ! 
atic Comp eagle, t as one of the 
пм eng perforn e 1 16 
МЕ Hot han Stage [Ox 
П ҹа. г Wiliam Sh rra 37). р. 190, cites B. M. MS ADD 
18, p р. 

* Do 


m, James 1, 218, No. 1 
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SOURCES 
, a 
rce but 1$ rather 


iy be found in con- 
are T€ 


A Mad World cannot be traced to a single sou 
composite from many sources. Many analogues mi 
temporaneous and earlier plays and pamphlets. Most obvious я 
and lines from nine 


pur б а = ; n) staff 
separate works; and a substantial contribution comes from the Fal 


і The Merry } $ 


semblances to Shakespeare, who is echoed in allusions 


matter in the two parts of Henry the Fourth anc ing 
Windsor. A marked relationship to the former 1s evident in the P IV 
; ; д - . oS pM ‚1, 
scene of 4 Mad World, some sixty lines of which imitate I ne $ 


III, iii. Many other small similarities appear in later scattered 
Mad 


Elements of an Italian school play which foreshadow parts 9^ Mid- 
W orld have been overlooked by earlier students of this come y. ree 
dleton seems to have extracted two threads of plot and two or el 
rudimentary characterizations from The Bugbears, € 1565, $ d to 
translation of Grazzinis La Sfiritata, 1561, conditionally ascribe 000 
John Jeffere. This play yielded the father who is beguile oí e 
pounds by his own son, and the rich old man vanquishe in 1 i 
poor youth. Middleton, however, replaces the supposed E more 
other disguises and contents himself with a succubus in place 0 j ines 
numerous caccubioni, Or sprites; he effects a triple robbery» м; 
the old men, and ultimately turns the joke upon the waywar acte? 
man, now grandson of the deceived. One of Grazzini's f ar Boun- 
Cantalupo (III, i, 20-25), prefigures the antic and an 
teous so well that only the humor of over-generosity is red 
final conception of the latter. In both plays feeble admirers 9 The 
finance medication for real or supposed pregnancy of mistress j the 
Bugbears, M, iii, 29732; A Mad World, її. 1125; 1163-1101 i echoed 


self-styled “astronomer” of The Bugbears (Ш, їп, 42-149 k 11297 
4 Mad World бе д in 


in the jargon of Penitent as a physician in 4 

1148). Both plays use the device ot the pillaged treasure © ۴ chief 
both cases the wealth thus secured is finally used to stall neither 
culprit in marriage to the object of the old man’s courtship. h of the 


play does the victimized old man receive sympathy and 1n 


may be found the same high-handedness among the pranksters: of Ти 
Santalupe of Sir 


Absurd liberality, the only trait needed to convert stic 4 
Bugbears into Sir Bounteous, is the distinguishing © arai olive! р 
Oliver Owlets in Histriomastix, a Paul’s play of 1599: , also may 
noted for a beautiful kitchen (C2"), which Sir Bounteous pment 
boast (in some ten places in the text) ; he provides musical 4: 

һу liveried servants, as does Sir Bounteous (11. 555) 566, 57 art 


, 
y estward Heb Р e 910 
Most striking Parente" 


Much language and topical allusion in J 
definitely related to those of 4 Mad W orld. 
larities is to be found in Dekker’s part of the former, V 
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disguised . S 

vi Buised as Mrs, Justiniano, courts the old earl, wl 
itor a succubus (F 
Succubus (тт, 


10 later believes his 
3", F4). Besides an obvious likeness to Middleton's 
with Bu 1536-1537), who is, however, genuine, this. passage links 
oa бх scattered lines (11, 1099- 1100, 2100-2102). Besides numerous 
грез of the time which share the matter and phraseology of 

orld, similarity to the jest books—though no actual borrowings 


Can = جل‎ А - - А А 

wh; X Proved—is evident. Rogue material is the heart of the main plot, 
f Сї comprises a chain of jests designed to penalize a foolish grand- 
ather for 


asserted parsimony. With the aid of cronies, Folly-wit plans 
three disguise tricks which enable him to rob the old man. 
m sub-plot centers around Frank Gullman, mistress of Sir Bounteous, 
lint lather. А by-product of her ruse to capitalize upon her Posi- 
the opportunity afforded Penitent Brothel to cuckold Harebraine. 

к aà two plots join wh 
Coy 


SUCcessive ly 


: en Folly-wit falls in love with the courtesan and 
a == . y : c 

а denouement identifies the prankster to his grandfather and the 
if tesan to her newly-wedded husband, Folly-wit. 
Cation of the 


Nopolize the 
Шуур, 
* title, 


This drastic sim- 
action of the play shows that disguises, tricks, and thefts 


by cumulative and quantitative effect. These episodes, 
bt defy d tenuous thread of a bad-boy personality, and the secondary 
Y chronology, as befits the jest motif; emphasis is placed, instead, 
Ко of plots or contrasts in a continuous staging. With 
tion, — Sir Bounteous, who escapes as a permanent vivid crea- 
е characters are too much circumscribed by the rogue pattern 
elopment. The conventionalized succubus, which has no 
sub-plot in which it appears, seems to be a 
the Jacobean fad for witchcraft. The predominance of 


Both ay reflects the then current trend of English comedy. 
tional; Content and form of 4 Mad W orld, then, are highly conven- 
ized . ‚ " > н 
EL" and are substantially of the same quality as much of the earlier 


е jest x E. of the matter retains the flavor of the school play and 
"tertinm. : uniting to an extent, the moods of aristocratic and popular 
Vit *nt. Middleton's handling of his material in this comedy is, 
ае acknowledgment to his lively i 
tudes у expediency, His incidental allusion to contemporaneous atti- 
ing, is ош, often mistaken for a conscious attempt at genre paint- 
ат { y added evidence that he maintained a firm place in the van- 
dman, theatrical fashion. He was uncommonly adaptable to the 
little i 9f the changing mode through his career and there is, hence, 
„М to suppose that 4 Mad World sprang from his imagination 
ed by considerations of public demand. 


originality, one marked by his 
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Tue First QuARTO 


On October 4, 1608, A Mad World, My Masters was entered on the 


Baii i ; ч h К ti e first 
Stationers’ Register by Walter Burre and Eleazar Edgar and - "uit 
~ „nry pallare: 
edition appeared late the same year, trom the press of Henry же 
" inti "3s "€ ved ° 
Гһе common two-skeleton method of printing quartos W as employ an 
possibly Ballard M 
| i “nating some- 
self, and an inferior assistant began the work, the two alternating 5 , 
‚= ‚ 
delayed the printing of ^» 
were ех 
hift 


the beginning of this job, when a trained printer, 


what irregularly. An accident apparently 
with the result that the outer and inner forme skeletons 
changed before the printing of gathering E. Signature 
in fonts used for the running-title, the employment of : 


for the remainder of the quarto, and the reversal ot orde 
outer. The men 


r in the 
who com- 


ing of formes, the inner now preceding the rut 


et : - i и cc 
pleted the printing with a newly set single skeleton follow ed the 


А . А ° 223 г „М icate 
copy with unimaginative slavishness and often further сотр 


gsitated stil 


text through carelessness. A second apparent accident neces ‚ being 
other new running-titles for Ho, which were used again ict 
lower case, they suggest an acute shortage of type. 1 
printing the last four gatherings, which required one less man 
tion, indicates a shortage of labor or equipment. Since а — 
skeleton was prepared, a pause of some length must have occurrec 
ing which time all the type that had been set up evidently 


: 2- t Р | мб 
tributed. The entire piece oi work argues that the autho эн“ 
о other publicatio 


yresent for proof-reading; that Ballard turned t 
: long interruption 


A Mad W orld was again in progress; and that the 
printing ended in a makeshift to dispose of the project. . ү betwee” 
'The delay in the printing and the marked difterence in quality - gerve 
the resulting two portions of the text suggest that two manuscripts Е 
as printer's сору. It is noteworthy that variant reading 
appear only in the final four gatherings and not throughout ast tW? 
Surviving copies show at least a dozen variant reading: ‘ply free 
acts of the play, whereas the first three acts are 
variants, although not free of printer’s errors. 


corrupt portion may have followed a more troublesome copta} perso™ 
used by their predecessors, сору in the handwriting 01 a differe 16600817 
The variant readings prove correction after 4 presumab e. і esides 
proof-reading and represent literal misreading of penmans P ;orms ЇЙ 
the several misreadings which cannot be compared with cred (11 
the better portion of the text, all copies show Semus 101 Y of © 
1561, 1610), bom I ‘Lewis 


2043, 2046) and weomen for women (11. 


words are correct in the first five gatherings in one f 
ы . H 2:2 1 B 
Gunwater, consistently spelled before the hiatus in print 


* Arber, III, 39! 
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lat ; 

е as F < r M 

че as E4* (1, 1405), appears on F3' as Gumwater (1. 
» J : 

ww led from that point onward. 
ee : 5 

1 ms to be continuous misread 

Compositors 

text 


1613) and is so 


each of these cases 
ing but, rather, evidence of what the 


abbreviations in the latter part of the 
1 by the compositors were prompted by 


Neither form in 


saw. Several new 
also hint that liberties taker 


Sistencies in the manusc ript from which they worked. 
Only in the text of the 

Carlie; 
Name 


Incon 


last two acts, moreover, appear the vestiges 
Harebraine and Penitent Brothel. The final 
و‎ former is lightly interspersed through these pages, whereas 
i bo and Hargrave in various forms are frequent. This evidence 
from E. emendation appears to be a characteristic only of the copy 
vay ich the last third of the play was set 
y le manuscript in the 
» Uniformly 


names given 
9f the 


author’s own handwriting can not have been, 
legible, besides being further disfigured by such 
as the multiple name changes (and possibly other emenda- 
deducible from the printed text). There is, furthermore, a 
Possibility of playhouse notations on the manuscript, shown in the 
of several stage directions, five of which (11. 555—556, 571, 898, 
deserve particular notice. The entire manuscript 
such poor condition that on short notice Ballard re- 
à better working copy than the one provided him. Two printers 
brite җе һауе оуегїаКеп опе scribe at Sig. Е. А long delay by the 
Tuning. ч have prompted Ballard first to distribute the type of the 
ing E itles and turn to other Projects, and eventually to resume print- 
better n the playw right's or Paul's execrable manuscript. Since the 
ton’ чоп of the first quarto is in accordance with many of Middle- 
эт ral practices їп spelling and abbreviation, its superiority may well 
then fastidiousness of a scribe; Middleton himself would 
3 Chargeable for much of the error w hich afflicts the final pages. 
ny, Product of the present study is the discovery of a previously un- 
of the D" of the first quarto of А Mad World, My Masters. Part 
Ow; 2 E rary of C ongress collection, it is catalogued asa second edition, 
tp, ^ the fact that it is bound with a 1640 title-page. This defective 
’ Which, of course, lacks the original first leaf, also lacks Sigs. H2, 
Nite of I, three important leaves which might have proved it a dupli- 


OF ‘ < А 
Г is the Dyce copy, which it otherwise resembles. 
Lm : Summary 


Tong 


73, 1536-1537) 
> been in 


able to the 


Ў emphasizes the three large problems relating to 4 Mad 
othe, Which earlier editors of the play have not fully exploited. Many 


( : 
the Westions have 


Sua] been examined in the introduction and notes and all 
(^ Usua А ә 
Omeg duties required by 


Ac a critical facsimile edition have been per- 
Which : The Folger Shake 


i speare Library copy of the 1608 quarto, 
8 t ғ 1 ч 
Bost, the asıs of this study, has been collated with the Harvard, 
"liti ublic Library, and Library of Congress copies of the same 


a Е , : x 
nd with the Yale copy of the second edition. 
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mu DEVELOPMENT OF CERTAIN CONCEPTS OF THE 
UNCTION OF CHEMISTRY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


A Stupy or A COURSE IN CHEMISTRY FOR PROSPECTIVE N URSES 


IN THE MARTINSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 
by DAVID EDWARD MUDGE * 
T} 


‚ “is dissertation on the deve lopment of certain concepts of the func- 
Hon of chemistry in the secondary school is a study of a course in chem- 
М ‘or nurses. The dissertation is composed of three parts: namely, 
ч à historical section on chemistry in American schools, (2) a descrip- 
ction on chemistry courses in the high school of tod y, and (3) a 

7 Of a new type of chemistry course—l gh school chemistry for 
Nurses, Р 


BACKGROUNDS оғ CHEMISTRY IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


of he historical section does not propose to be an exhaustive treatment 
the Subject but 
‚© shows t} 


Americ: 


is intended to furnish a background for the reader. 


1е gradual development of chemistry as a subject in the schools 


u. This development is traced through the early 
Chemistry played 
t in the life of the early settlers because of its applica- 


applications 


> A $e 
industry, medicine, and agricult 


industry. Chemistry teaching began when the colonists turned 


aor; tention toward medicine. By 1862, the value of chemistry to 
Sriculture 


irm], 
their ¢ 


was recognized. Henceforth, its place in education was 
established. The early academies offered chemistry as part of 
toon , ‘urriculum. Chemistry was offered in the better high schools as 
hio as they came into being. 
5 schools an 


Even in the early colleges, academies, and 


attempt was made to apply chemistry to life situations. 


^ CHEMISTRY COURSES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

rte, descriptive section on the chemistry course in the high school was 
Study of give the reader information to be u | in interpreting the 
Th 4 new type of chemistry course, chemistry for nurses. 
ity cre are s schools of thought concer ning the type of general chem- 
Maintain, o that should be offered in the secondary school. One school 
Uric ns that there should be no special nce in the high school 

ul 


3 pla um while the other believes that specialized chemistry does have 
Ce In en, + 
» „N secondary education. 


„ 1 * 2231 а А сес 
chemistry courses designed to serve particular purposes 


Sugar Sd In existence for a long time. As early as 1891 the Audubon 
chool of Louisiana was established to meet the needs of the stu- 

4, BS 

^ 1944 in Ed 1937, A.M. in Ed. 1938, West Virginia University; Ed.D. conferred February 
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ses in 
fre- 


any yoca- 


{агу school cour 


dents of that state. Since that time several ѕесоп‹ 
'Trade schools 


chemistry have been designed to train technologists. 
quently offer chemistry courses of a specialized nature and m 
tional schools offer courses in industrial chemistry. is 

The traditional general chemistry course in the secondary school a 
designed either to prepare students for further study of chemistry s 
college or to provide general information of cultural value. Its basis ! 


usually inorganic chemistry. 


CHEMISTRY REQUIREMENTS FOR NURSES 1 
As science has advanced so has the nursing profession. 
receiving more attention in nursing education as time £g 
occupying a larger place in the nurses curriculum. In courses 0 
for nurses chemistry is emphasized repeatedly as one of the fund: 
subjects needed for a thorough understanding of the nursing pro ects 
The course in chemistry in the nursing school differs in several resP 
from the general chemistry course in high schools. 
istry course includes problems involving (1) percentage e hemica 
(2) weights of substances and volumes of gases concerne b 
reactions, and (3) the gas laws ( Boyle's and Charles’). These Pro 
are omitted in the course in chemistry in the nursing $C 
metallic elements, the metallurgy of iron, the manufacture 0 
the composition of alloys are treated at some length i ! s ols. 


x й - ; £j n 

istry course but are omitted from chemistry courses In nursi s o the 
The course in chemistry in the nursing school gives more — course 
study of solutions and ionization than does the general ou al of bio” 


E і А х е 
Finally, the course in the nursing school includes а great 
chemistry not found in the general chemistry course. 
ool 
s ^ à s cH SCH 
A CHEMISTRY COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE NURSES IN THE Hi ining 
tra 
g to enter 4 | che 


To meet the needs of high school students plannin d wi 
sing 


school for nurses a new chemistry course was constructe 
assistance and constructive criticism of two superintendents 7 
schools and a teacher of chemistry. The new course combine ‘als cus 
features of the usual high school chemistry course with materi” ght 
tomarily included in courses taught in nursing schools. . Ww отел! 
for three years in Martinsburg High School during Wi! this experi 
in chemistry, an elective subject, more than doubled. From t 

ence, data was gathered for the evaluation described later- 


: . à TIVE 

GENERAL CHEMISTRY VERSUS CHEMISTRY ror PROSPEC 

IN THE HicH SCHOOL urse for 

the chemistry © 
orty 

(1 


When the general chemistry course and 
prospective nurses were compared it was 


found that 


- Summaries of Doctoral Disse rtations pr 
topics were the 
Were omitted 


- the course for prospective nurses were altered somewhat, and (4) 
SIX new topics were added to the course for prospective nurses. Chemical 
Problems and the industrial application of chemistry are omitted from 
the Course 
Work of the nurse. latrochemistry is stressed more in the course for 
Prospective 
tions receive more attention in chemistry for prospective nurses because 
9t the many 


same, (2) four topics included in the general course 
from the course for prospective nurses, (3) seven topics 


for prospective nurses because they are not essential to the 
nurses because it is basic in the medical profession. Solu- 


direct applications to the everyday work of the nurse. 


Metals are not essential as far as the nurse is concerned and therefore 
receive less attention. Carbon compounds, foods, and nutrition make 
Ч Р i ] > n "eive 
Pa very important part of the work of the nurse and therefore receive 


More attention. 


The six additional topics in the chemistry course for 
Prospective 


nurses are used because they are essential to the nurse in 


Understanding the chemical processes in the body. 

Comparison of the experiments in the two courses showed that 
twenty laboratory experiments were the same, (2) nine general 
“Mistry laboratory experiments were omitted from the course for 
Prospective nurses, (3) five laboratory experiments of those їп the 
Benera] Course were altered somewhat in the course for prospective 
ев, and (4) eleven new laboratory experiments were added to 
: © Course for prospective nurses. Certain experiments involving quanti- 


tatiy - Р - ғ А x 
EN Work, industrial preparations of compounds and studies of metals 
Те omitte 


d in the course for prospective nurses because of their relative 
ack of 


application to the needs of the nurse. Some experiments that are 
licable to individual laboratory work are given as lecture demon- 
‚ ns. Eleven experiments have been added to the course for „чё 
ses because they involve chemical principles that are essential 
ln understanding of body processes. La 
emi uding this section it can be said that the tradicional — 
ith 2 Course presents topics and experiments that -— Е " 
Mose е inorganic approach to chemistry. This — n The aiu 
ма general chemistry courses in the high school of today. a і 
“ized course in chemistry for prospective nurses has been devel 
80 as to include many topics and experiments involving biochemistry. 


Comparison ОЕ ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE Two CHEMISTRY COURSES 
san’ third Part of this investigation is a study of the en saith of 
Collec 5 In the new chemistry course for prospective nurses. E ata 

Sed are treated statistically but no attempt is made to base all 
statis = conclusions on the statistical results alone because of vo 
Study al limitations. First, there are not sufficient cases to make the 


reliable, Second, there are no valid tests to be found in chemistry 
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Test of Under- 
geen me е. 
it was subjective 1П natur 


i sourse ow- 
same chemistry course. H 
the apparent POS” 


for nurses. Third, one of the instruments used, the 
standing, was difficult to grade because 
Fourth, the two groups did not have the 
ever, despite these limitations, the results do indicate 
sibilities of such a specialized course for prospective nurses. 
To compare the achievements of students in the course for 
course а S€ 
how the groups 
For this a New York State 
test designed ® 
19 not be foun® 
a nurs- 


prospective 
ad ^ . ies ol 
nurses with those studying the traditional chemistry 5 


tests were needed. A chemistry test was needed to see 
would rank in general chemical principles. 
Regents Examination was used. Since a satisfactory 
measure achievement in chemistry needed by nurses cou 
one was constructed. A committee composed of instructo 
ations 
asked. 
ard examina- 


ing school went through many old state board examin 
and selected the questions on chemistry most frequently 
sure that the questions would not be too provincial, stat 
tions from all over the United States were used rathe 
from West Virginia. When the work was completed there 


tests which have been called Tests X, Y, Z, containing factual q 
ight questions: 
yups and the 


e bo? 


were 
estions 
These 
and a test of understanding involving some thot 
four examinations were administered to the two gr¢ 


treated statistically. A.M. were 


The Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, Gamma + oe the 
) roups. Since : 
course for pr 


re selected 


oups were 


used to determine the intelligence quotients of the two £ 
mean intelligence quotient of the students studying the 
лег group pairs We 
these equated gr 
ral principles. 
w 


pective nurses was lower than that of the otł 
to remove this variable. The achievement of 
compared for tests X, Y, and Z and the test of gene 

When the achievements of the two groups were 
equating intelligence quotients the following results we 
regular chemis 


. out 
compared ith 


re obtained. ed 
try grouP us 
and cannot. 3 
-hemistry ° 


On the test of general principles the 


superior (57 chances in 100). This is not high, however, 


taken as being very significant. On Test X the group in © e aga 
prospective nurses was superior (51 chances in 100) But her istry 
the score cannot be considered very significant. The regular oe h 
group was superior on Test Y (64 chances in 100). This - = 7, bot 
On Test i 


higher but still cannot be considered very significant. 
groups had the same arithmetical mean. 
istry for prospective nurses was far superior on the 
(99 chances in 100). 


, | | ire he 
When the I.Q.’s of the two groups were paired and t 
found that ОП 


y for prospective ^ e. 
'eneral chemistry Ё 


ples (53 chances I 


nurses 
up 


twenty-four cases treated statistically it was 
bined tests X, Y, and Z, the group in chemistr 
was superior (99 chances in 100) while the 
was slightly superior on the test of general princi 


genera 
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‚ From the data it seems that the achievement of students in chemistry 


‚ОТ Prospective nurses is superior in chemistry needed for nursing. This 
55 even true when intelligence quotients are not equated. It is important 
to note that it does seem from the facts presented that it may be possible 
to take a 


s group of students with a lower I.Q. than another group and 
With special treatment of the subject for the lower I.Q. group raise the 


achievements of the group to rank favorably with that of the higher 


"v Broup. 


REMARKS AND OBSERVATIONS 
‚ Some information of a subjective nature was obtained from some 
mer students in the course in chemistry for prospective nurses by the 
Us f i e + . i ve 7 > > 
of an informal letter and by personal interview. Every student felt 
that the 


chemistry course for prospective nurses in the high school was 
Most help 


i 1 + "nn a P re ^sDe- 
ful in preparation for the nursing course. Many were espe 


Cally ; "e: . R . . ы Y. / 
silly appreciative of the parts dealing with nutrients and food stuffs. A 
Majority of the students considered the laboratory practice and technique 
1 . E 2 . E: 
"portant, All of the students indicated that formulas and equations 


Ww E m ^T 
Et still difficult to master and suggested that they be stressed more in 
Memistry ( 

аз to how 
Many 
ере; 


All o 
Tom 


Or prospective nurses. There was some difference of opinion 
much of the chemistry applied directly to their nursing work. 
Students felt that the course in chemistry for prospective nurses 
1 them to understand better their chemistry in the nursing school. 
f the students concluded that nothing essential had been omitted 
the high school chemistry course for prospective nurses. des 

n Conclusion it сап be said that from classroom observation it was 


4 : : e RF : 
PParent that the students in chemistry for prospective nurses showed 


се і . - rp җе 
pr м Interest than those in the regular chemistry course. This was 
ч ably due to the fact that the students thought they wanted to < 
А f "ni ч а r 
"5 and for them the course had a definite purpose. Many of the 
Prospe 


б Ctive nurses acknowledged that they studied harder and worked 
it do, Cause they felt it would be of value to them later. meo 
Nurses Seem that the students did far better in chemistry for ms E 
istry | than they would have done if required to take the regular che 
course. Even if these students should decide to go to college the 


: indicate that they are not likely to be greatly handicapped in doing 


st: 
ер, Work { 


INDUCTION TRAINING OF COUNTY EXTENSION AGENTS 
BARNARD JOY * 


United States 
of the States 
are agricul 


я ` E y hose 
tural agents, home demonstration agents, and 4 H Club agents V Є 
number of пе 


The Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Land Grant Colleges 
employ 9,000 professional trained workers. Almost 7,000 


headquarters are in 3,000 counties. In normal periods the 2 mber 
agents employed annually is 700 to 800. During the war m 
assist the Agricu tu! 


has doubled. The purpose of this study is to Ў 
› maximum J 


Extension Service to bring its newly appointed agents tc 
efficiency in a minimum period of time. 


d T T un OGRAM 
CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVE INDUCTION TRAINING PR - 
А 4 52 i^ ч £ ew em 
Induction training may be defined as the process by which : t the 
$ : А жр : н ла 
ployees acquire the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and judgment t rience 
. . |» { expert 
need to achieve the standard of job performance expected of = lity 
employees. The provision of induction training 1s the respons! 


| ond 
the employer. c- 
3^ 1021 T ' ring chara 
An effective induction training program has the following 
teristics: + nate 
| í Г „эи. im articipa 
I. Its importance is recog zed by top administrators who P 
in the induction training program. *ni 
Б PIOB in training 


pate 


›. Adequate time is given the new employee to partici f 
= "5 ui ро) j y on his J9 


activities and he is not expected to assume full responsibilit 
until his induction training is completed. ‘ed out 
3. It is a carefully planned activity that is systematically carrie lists 
4. It is planned cooperatively by top administrators, training specta 
line supervisors, and representative employees. 
5. It is based on an analysis of training needs. 1 ch i pasis 
6. Its objectives are stated in terms specific enough to Turns " 
for the selection of program content and for evaluation of results. 


j^ 2 > ‘actives tO 
7. The content, based on the analysis of need and object 


reached, is organized into practical teaching units. е the 
- ы y A be co , 

8. Appropriate training methods, considering program © are used. 

working situation, and the availability of qualified instructors, red in 
» observe 


9. The basic principles of psychology and education are 


planning and carrying out the program. 
and carried out. 
raining specialist 
and mak 
he org 


то. Evaluation of the program is planned 
1I. The division of responsibility among t 
visors, and other staff members is clearly defined 
utilization of the training ability of all employees of t 


s, line super 
es maxim" 
anization- 


* B.S. 1930, Oregon State College; A.M. 1934, University of Maryland; 


May 31, 1944. 


(80) 
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Persons who instruct the new employees are skilled both їп 


ley are teaching and in the technique of teaching adults. 


Sources or DATA 

To determine the 
e Tequirements 
recently 


induction training needs of county extension agents, 
of the job were compared with the qualifications of 
appointed agents. Previous studies were reviewed and selected 
к= the annual statistical reports of county extension agents ute 
" E to determine the requirements of the job. Questionnaires 
© to 677 agents, appointed in 1937, for the study of preparation 
temi, ne ot extension workers, were retabulated to obtain data con- 
Е training and qualifications. 
record 
b [ag Чоппа{гез ге 
to 7 recently 
* Content of 


Additional data were obtained from 
s of 671 agents appointed in 1941. 

turned by 46 of the 48 state extension directors and 
appointed agents were sources of information in regard 


Wed induction training programs and the methods of training 
Ы ese sources were supp 
Yas t 

by. tudy of the 


&roup thinkin 


е Personne] 


lemented by special visits to seven states, 
annual narrative reports of extension supervisors, and 
Б conterences with extension supervisors. 

THE Јов or a County EXTENSION AGENT 

he o : э e ; 
and E no *Xtension agent is a teacher, who stimulates rural boys 
ls girls, farmers, and homemakers to adopt improved practices. He 
р, ner Who studies the needs of rural people and guides these 


and ¢ О ап understanding of the relationships between their problems 
oy, © force 


ag S of contemporary society. He is an organizer who en- 

°з pe І ү 1 be 
р: People to attack their problems cooperatively. He is a tech- 
Or б Who js ready to demonstrate or explain any of the techniques 


and М е is 


Carry: 
eder Tying € 


ers who assist in developing 
on the program. 
rye State, 


He is an administrator responsible to 


.^ and county governments. He is а public servant who 
Y virtue of 


ten, SUCCES | his ability to respond to the requests of rural тые 
p nomics a agent knows his subject matter, agriculture, or home 
e visi; le knows how to utilize result demonstrations, farm and 
onse, > News stories, circular letters, bulletins, exhibits, method 
"ug, "rations, meetings, and other techniques in teaching adults and 
y" 0 he nows how to organize people for group action. He knows 
ч now ct, train, and maintain the enthusiasm of volunteer leaders. 


5 how t Lis ч 
In the d 0 guide rur: 


à i| people in the analysis of their problems 
Reh 


у iis o evelopment of solutions for them. He knows how to man- 
ч) " м : | } 
Pa for à м 80 that it is the center to which the people of the county 
Howey Cultura] and home economics information. 


' "1€ successful agent must have more than knowledge and 


1 
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the ability to use it. He needs vision * to keep ahead of thos 
He needs initiative and ability to plan, since no one tells him wh 
do. He needs courage and perseverance; the paths he follows аге ge 
and uncharted. He needs faith and integrity, since his leadership de- 
pends upon the fine personal relationship he maintains with the ruré 
people in his county. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF NEW AcENTS 
C in 

Almost all new agents have completed а four-year college course 

some profession? 


and emplo 


hin the year 4 
cent are 


agriculture or home economics. Sixty per cent have t 
experience, usually teaching, between college graduation утеп 
аз an extension agent. Forty per cent are employed wit 
lowing the completion of their college education. Ninety per 
under 35 years of age when employed. 

Typically, the courses they have taken in colleg 
sciences, 


e can be cl 


one-fourth in basic sciences, one-sixth in social 
education, one-seventh in miscellaneous fields, and 
in technical agriculture or home economics. The 
quirement of a college degree in agriculture or home 
adequate technical knowledge. : field 
About five-sixths of the new agents have had some es in the © 


of education. Only one-fifth have taken a course in the fiel 


education. : 
i 0 

Almost all extension agents are farm reared: More than half | 
extension prog" 


oing to college: 


e. , - ams 10 
new agents have been associated with the um 


home counties as 4-H Club members before g 
TRAINING NEEDS or NEW AGENTS 4 the 
agent an 


eed to ‚ 
, n 
organizati? 


n extension 


A comparison of the responsibilities of а 
agents n 


qualifications of new workers indicates that new 
т. Understand the background, objectives, policies, 29 


of the Extension Service. г. t 


aq > А - sycholo А) 
2. Learn to apply the broad principles of education and P lop skill n 
situations in which extension teaching is done and to deve 


the use of extension teaching techniques. 


3. Analyze the problems of rural people of | 
cooperating ca 


tension PF 


a county and ive 
processes by which the people and the agent б^ 
solutions for the problems and develop a county ex 
work. ^ 

4. Learn how to organize rural people up action ' 
stimulate the leadership available in ea h group. pr | organi? 


<. Understand the programs of the other ag 


lifications of а county * 
7 < 
oceedings 3 9 


* Qualities listed are adapted fror 


› 
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E | + à niim ‘ 
ving the country so that the activities of the Extension Service will 
* coordinated 


with other efforts to solve the problems of rural people. 
6 Maintain a business-like office including records that are helpful in 
success of extension work in the county. 
the induction training needs involve (1) 
new ES the new agent had | 
agent in 
Practice 


supplementing the 
fore he was employed; (2) orienting the 
a complex situation; and (2) helping the new agent put into 
what he has learned, 


CONTENT ОР THE INDUCTION TRAINING PROGRAM 


in o. og 
7% feneral, recently appointed extension agents do not feel that the 
duct; - . t - А > 
felg Чоп training they have received is adequate in any of the major 
E In which training is needed. Many topics on which they need 
al : p 

Th are omitted, 

he ; е YT . Losonad ani 
ation amount of training new agents receive in the bac kground, organı- 


? eS ка: 
and objectives of extension work more nearly approaches the 
neede 


d than does the training in other fields. 
у more 


Mount 


Nsider- e o x : Eas ds 
duti "icerabl training is needed than is now provided; in the 
es 


lities, and privileges of 


Tesponsibi f county extension agents; in the 


in extension teaching; in office management and relation- 
igencies and organizations. 

induction training programs are weakest in the development 
‘on programs and plans of work and in the evaluation of the 
as €xtension work. In these two fields new agents receive only 
training and feel that they need a great deal. 
outline of 
Program 


«^^ amount of 
“йе d 


topics that should be included in an induction 


tor county extension agents presented in the thesis 
De : 
* summarized. 


METHODS or TRAINING New AGENTS 
E 
om ~ d Ж" ө ө б 
Principal Provisions for training new extension agents are 
spent in the state office before reporting to the county. 
ес], TI r : . , e 
al Visits from supervisors devoted to orienting the new agent. 


3. 

Ver]. : . . $ 

b p tlapping Period of employment when the new agent is on the 

4 д р € his Predecessor leaves. 

м ) ' : е . 1 2 `, r 
Prenticeship with or help trom experienced agents in the county. 


5 extension literature. 
these Provisions has strong points and weaknesses. The better 
training Programs utilize at 


à at least four of the six methods. 
“Bents indi, ited that apprenticeship with or help from experi- 
I$ the kind of training that was most valuable. The next 
raining was provided by supervisory visits. However, the 


received during the first three months in a county were 
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ion liter- 


ad extens 


considered to be insufficient. Almost all agents had re А 
ature but too often it was not written for the benefit of new agen hit 
covered only a few ot the topics on which help was needed. One- nia 


: ——— - : т 
of the new agents had spent a period in the state office before repo da 
ich was crow 


to the county. А frequent reaction was that too mt nded 
into this period which was usually three days. One-third had atte 


. 2 orte 
a school for new agents and more than half of those attending rep 
that the training received was of “great value". we did 
Most induction training programs provided for extension 48° 


ә . 5 : o , . x ss OT 0 
not include provision for the evaluation ot the trainee $ progre 
the program as à whole. 


np ма MS 
ADEQUACY OF PRESENT INDUCTION TRAINING PROGRA? «4 
aii > — н : : an trainin 
There is great variation in the adequacy of the induction $ 
received by extension agents. Some have been hired and sent to * 1-and- 
to learn the job by the expensive, embarrassing, and ine «ning 
“ „птар 

error method. Others have been appointed as agents-in-tra! P jine 

systematically 0 of 
; 11 aspects © 


for periods up to six months have followed a 
jn 


series of activities that provided supervised experience in 2 ie 
۱ s riec 
extension work. А case study of this type 0! ar 

Missouri is reported in the thesis. 


'The report of a home demonstration agent 
: 1 it 
her evaluation oi 


p rogram c 


in May 194 


appointed 
pi has 


the induction training she received and 


selected as typical. ‚о wh 
“ #- Я ” е a Do pring 
My training consisted of two days in the State office, di flle 

E › anization, 

4-H Club org hich 1 coul 


time the home project organization, 
to W 


and publicity were discussed. Since I had no experience TO , ot me 
link these discussions, there were some parts that did ® 
much : 

“T spent one week in my county with the ‘old’ agent. 

“T had two supervisory visits. 

“Any reading that I have done has been of а general — е. 1 

“The training I received was not enough to be of on things 
found that it was necessary to learn from actual experience о sticis 
that I must do. After having done these once; some construct! 
would have been helpful”.* 

is 


RECOMMENDATIONS , 
* . og 

The fi i i с inducti ing РТ°Р P 

The first step in the improvement of induction training » E: ten 

support and positive administrative action on the part 0 


sion Director. A staff member (or committee 0 fr 
be appointed as training specialist. New workers 


from respondent number 49- 


* From answers on questionnaire 
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as * ‚ Бы е 
ха agents-in training 
0 > 

) ? during the 


lé training 


Su а : : : i : “к 
E ion, specialist, and experienced agents in analyzing the training 
3 of new agents, formulation of objectives, selection of content, de- 


Yelopme : + . 

a Pment of systematic training plan to be followed, and in the 
ерагль; < 
Paration of an agent’s handbook. 


© systematic plan to be 

1, Three 
Agent the 
tate staff, 
rganiz 


and should not be expected to “produce” on the 
hrst three or four months after appointment. 
specialist or committee should enlist the cooperation of 


a 


followed might include six major headings 
day period at state offic e.—Under supervision of district 
new agent would meet the d 

Brief instruction woi 
ation of the Extension Sery 


irector and other members of the 
ild be given on a few topics, such as 


Personne] ҮР ice, the job of an extension agent, and 

Policies, 

woul ә nine ty day pe riod in ^ “Training County "Тһе ho agent 

às 4 oa 2 an apprentice in а county especially selected because it 

о traine extension program and because the experienced agents are 

Planned 9 Abe The activities of the new agent would be definitely 
and calendarized when 


E: the district supervisor brings him to the 
a) Ate te assignments typical of the sixty suggested in the thesis are 
Renda fo d weekly conferences, of county extension agents. Prepare 
tir S one conference, Study the responsibilities of each agent and 
b ing relationships. 

Rents Em several method demonstrations given by the experienced 
«rs C Dy volunteer leaders. 


Prepare and give a method demon- 

tion 

с) B 

ulletin Come familiar with the office library of books, magazines, and 
8, ; 


Discuss its use with the 


' drain; Ey 
Sign “ining period in county 
p ent. —The 


Xper; 
соотв 


experienced agents. 
in which new agent is given a permanent 
agent, with the help of the district supervisor 
4 gents in the county, would meet the people who are 
Acts E. *Xtension work and in other agencies and organizations. Basic 
"tus o E to the county would be assembled. The history and 
: le work in the county would be reviewed. 
0 the егото visits —The supervisor would accompany the new agent 
М Wo raining county” to assist in the development of the training plan 
ъ agent visit twice more during this period. He would accompany the 
fte, or to the county where he is assigned and visit monthly there- 
ould at least two months. 
er € given 
ms and р1 


new 


During these later visits special attention 
to problems relating to the development of extension 
ans of work. 


School for new age nts—This school would be held 


ES lor agents who have been employed at least three months 
n , ; : o 
Ber than nine months. It would include presentations and 
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| | е їпсї f ^ ducation 
discussions on topics such as "How Can Principles of Adult Educatio 
istrative Implica- 


be Applied in Extension Teaching?" and “The Admini 

tions of Being a Cooperative Employee of Federal, State, and Loca 
Governments”. There would be laboratory periods on news en 
method demonstrations, and a field trip to observe result de stration’ 
Considerable time would be set aside for individual conferences 


specialists and supervisors. 


6. Reading assignments.— Throughout the induction ^ уйше. 
reading assignments would be coordinated with field and office мот 
ап agent's handbook prepared 
Other assignments wou be 
but they show 1d 
activities and $". 
aget time during 


The principal reference would be 
state especially for the new agents. 
books, bulletins, and mimeographed publications, 
carefully selected. Reading would supplement other 
not take more than 15 to 20 per cent of the new 
the training period. id be eval- 

The various phases of the induction training program show i the 
e field activities of the new agent; by Рта 


uated by observing th 
such as news stories 


written materials he prepares, m 35 
and by discussion of problems with him. То evaluate the progra 
whole the reactions of agents who have completed their induct? 
should be obtained. “Group thinking” conference 
agents in “training counties” should analyze the strong ane 
in the program. When job efficiency ratings of agents 
period required for new agents to achieve a degree ot съ objecti" 
to the average of experienced agents should be checked. 2. b fficien 
of induction training is to bring the new agent to maximum JO f 


s of 5 


in the shortest possible time. -enced nts 
um x 3 Ms «peri 

A definite program of improvıng supervisors and ехр discussion on- 
" : m o J -di 

as trainers should be followed. This can include grouP ane ployee 


à п and € 
e field of adult education sin exten 
duate study including course 


ferences, reading particularly in th 
training, and encouragement of gra 
sion education. 


АХ 
СЕ 


INVESTIGATION OF THE 
OWTH IN BASIC ENGI 
FIRST HALF OF 


by 


ACHIEVEMENT AND 
ISH SKILLS DURING THE 
THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
FLORENCE M. LI MSDEN * 

PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 


of the investigation w as, in its simplest terms, to obtain 


in th ata concerning the achievement and growth toward mastery 

in а pu of basic English skills among senior high school students 
avore e : - : 

Obtain vored urban community, Data concerning achievement were 


UT 7 making studies of pert 
. St in the 10A. 
y Comparing tl 

К Hu. of the tests. 

th dy | 


ormance on the Iowa Basic English 


10B, and 11A grades: data on growth were 


ie results of the first and last testings and by 


ТЫ 


* test 'ossible relationships between performance and intelligence, 
las ir results of the 260 students, of the Woodrow Wilson High School, 

tight go D. C., who w еге used in this study, were tabulated within 
Bit q 


Eroups, ranging from 150 down to 71; the median and 


Å the one with I.Q.'s from 120-111; 
This technique 0 
alyses, 


T s i 
OUP was the median I.Q. 


f tabulation was further elaborated in the 
where studies were ma 


an 


le of the individuals within each 
whether the errors made w ere those of 
within the 


› discover, 
scover chance or of 
individual’s personality of learning. 


FINDINGS 


ents of achievement, in the 10A grade, revealed that the 
S Were : CAR 

Spal): е >] : ; : 

Pelling re below the national norm in punctuation, capitalization, and 

Proximately at the national norm in usage. The 11А 


a mean score for the group still below the 10A national 
At the beginning the situation was neither very good 
At the end 


of the study the situation had improved, but, 
gence level ot 


intelli : ja 
elli the school is considerably above average, 


1 in achiev | 
" achievement seems to be less than one might expect. 
best results were achieved in usage and the poorest in the 
are more 


1 1 * . о 4 
dependent upon written expression, more time tor 


all semesters in all groups is indicated. The I.Q. 
greatest growth during the period of the study; 
the so-called extensive" students, for whom a 
a great d 


al of drill on skills has already been pro- 


1own on the total test and on 
1 
Picea for more 


the various 


written work for intensive classes 


ones. The 


gains of the groups still lower than 
Ар extensive sti 


idents indicate that the time put upon drill 


44 
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; эн ‚ н „p is well 
is beneficial. Because the median group ot the school, which өт the 
above average in intelligence, showed only average achievement 1 less 
а, » - T . : А we 

first testing, and because students of average intelligence shov 


than average achievement, it is apparent that the - 
well prepared in these skills when they entered the tenth grå t0 
time for drill and composition in intensive classes would appe@ 
needed to help overcome these deficiencies. реле 
мәх € A - : e 
Tendencies towards negative correlations between intellige" t$ 
by the 0-6 cien 


total scores. st 
ууаз—09) 


achievement їп these basic skills were shown 
correlation between these two factors in a study of 
beginning of the study, in the 10A grade, the correlation . 
the end, the co-efficient of correlation was—.83- ‘These tendencie c, 
be explained in part by the fact that in the areas in which the ЁТ 
negative correlations were shown (in punctuation and in spelling 
initial achievement was lowest and therefore 
down the scale than on the other tests. Gains пе: 
nized as more difficult to achieve than gains 
certain groups in some areas, however—for example, te 
of perfection in punctuation by the highest grouP in the fine 
suggest that the goals for the better students might Pr? ta 
examined. 

Specific weaknesses were identified by item analyses 
subtests. As might be expected, some items we 
others, but it is noteworthy that the items which 
centage of error at the beginning ranked high also at the ends, “apê 
scrutiny of the tabulation of items showed that not on y de 
items missed initially and finally but also that they Were = ‘found 
high percentage of cases, by the same pupils. Thus patterns - 
* Furthermore e gettin’ 


1 testin 
bly be re 


{ош 
һ of the 
ficult tha 


that suggest individual fixations in error. 
offenders were widely scattered among all intelligence levels prob ple 
was also widely distributed among all I.Q. groups. It d J! 
that mastery of these skills will demand the attention of tea“ 
groups of students. t 
In general, recapitulation of the findings P 
(1) that the students in this school enter hig 
norm in all areas except usage, (2) that by the en і 
of senior high school they have made growth in all areas, S mor" 
growth, compared with the average yearly increment on e айга", 
below the tenth grade, is below expectation in punctuation» capi 20 


; . Р at grow : c 
and spelling, and above expectation in usage, 4) th | кей 
ctable on the basis 0 


achievement are irregular and not predi > 
f 
‘ text ° 
‘ th in th 
* The psychological implications of this are discussed at some leng 
dissertation ( the thes 
d in the full text ° 


+ Methods to be used in establishing mastery are suggeste 
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8 measured by the І.О 


а 2., (5) that isolated instances of optimum achieve- 
е 2 Р ۰ 
‚ "t may occur, (6) that forgetting is distributed among all levels of 


Intelligence, and ( 


" 7) that patterns of error appear which identify diffi- 
uit Subject-matter 


and weaknesses of individual pupils. 

Mer Provide objective data for an attack on the weaknesses in the 
rate areas of punctuation, capitalization, usage, and spelling, the 

tficiencies identified by item analyses were studied in detail. 

daş, tation w 
room both 


Cause of the 
Area w 


as found to be the area most needing attention in the 
because of the extent of difficulty of the material and 
number of pupils involved in the field of error, for this 
tror. às the one in which there was the highest percentage of persistent 
9n the number of items missed and in which there was the highest 
до ze of pupils involved in the errors at the top of the list. In 
i ctuation appeared to be the most difficult field and to present 
les to the greatest number of students. 
, ^" Punctuation there 


ence and skil] 
of erro 


e д restrictive clauses, and possessive forms of nouns and Pronouns 
ound te | most difficulty. The use of unnecessary punctuation was 
Ор, P as great a problem as the failure to use needed marks, since 
the „_ "Ctuation accounted for half of the persistent errors. Also, all 
eral ça 1 uently forgotten items involved over-punctuation. - These 
been actors together suggest that consciousness of punctuation has 
j»."TOused, but knowledge of proper devices has not followed upon 
Areness of their existence. 
also апу of the 
in the area 


was some evidence of relationship between intel- 
as shown by positive correlations between low percentage 


r and high I.Q. level in the analysis of persistent errors. Direct 
on 


conditions existing in punctuation were found to exist 


items of capitalization. The persistent errors and forgotten 
E Were both chiefly caused by the use of capitals when they were 

.* ne ro : 

Siste ded. Over-capitalization appeared to be less likely to occur per- 


fourth among brighter students than among slower ones. But three- 
th ths of 
е 


the forgotten items were due to over-capitalization, and 
Were 


с distributed among ай I.Q. groups. In capitalization, as in 
па " È x . 
Witte ation, there seemed to be an awareness of the device as a tool of 
Of e *Xpression without sufficient knowledge to insure correct use 


‚ чё devi 'e 
ШЫ ce, 


Particular attention is called to the item most frequently 
fal ati. Pitalization of the word used in place of a person's name in the 
Nene}, П of a business letter. This item was also the one most fre- 
Potation} 20 еп. In view of the objective of social competence and 
the p. а! efficiency, stated in the philosophy of education adopted by 


IStric Ta e 3* : : : 
* Briey, "Kt of Columbia Public Schools, it would seem that this error is 
0 


Th. US опе, 


© achiey : : i i 
More Пеуешепї in usage was very satisfactory, showing a gain of 


a ; г : : 
n normally expected growth in spite of the fact that at the 


EPAR) 
кыы, 


AA 
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their level 0 


ө х - " h 
ment in any of the other areas. F urthermore, usage showed d 


percentage of persistent errors. Also, the correlation between inte^ just 


; : rnm t is 
and low percentage of error was variable, an indication that ! 
as it is to teac 


as easy to teach one group of students by ear 
is a favorable 


Implied in the conditions in the area of usage 
{ог best final achievement in the field in which 
achievement in’ this school. Implied also is the environme 
of the type of social community in which the students live- 77 4 
that the community does а good share of the teaching in this ате 
so, the importance of the social pressure supports the argument 
functional approach to the study of grammar. ‚а usage 

However great is the share of the environme 
all of the burden in this area cannot be cast 
scrutiny of the commonest errors will indicate. 


there 15 


upon the com 


errors occurred in items involving agreement 
correct verb-forms, correct word forms, redundancy. ? Englis 
opportunity for the kinds of error that commonly occur 10 spoken d by 
—for example, the plural verb with a double singular su 
neither, nor, or the use of a singular verb with a plura 7 
after the verb in a sentence introduced by an expletive. 


i z e 
the errors found to be most persistent were also among t 
usage would appear 
d some study 


ire 
о equ 


"d 
of form 


quently forgotten items. Mastery ot 
practice in written as well as in oral English an 
grammar. 


: А Macs , was 1n 
In spelling, achievement at the beginnin y 


g of the stud y 
£ А nt W 
achievement the 


below grade level; at the end, in the 11А grade, асте. owe 
below the level it should have reached in the 10A. Spei most fre" 
second highest percentage of persistent errors. The wom ance com 
quently missed were these recommend, accommodate, counten 2 de 
veniently, extraordinary, independent, occasionally, surprise Е 
mentary. » all group 

Persistent errors in spelling were widely distributed uml in de 
of 1.Q.’s, as also were the forgotten items. Progress = ЫЗ spelling 
reduction of the field of errors, indicating the developmen! ‘tow evel vi 
consciousness on the part of a great many students. But the e теп!) 
performance in a skill that is, or used to be, considered or maste” 
school subject means that great steps must be taken tO no 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Recommendations based on the study are as follows: 1 
1. General Recommendations k d all semesters p” 
work m * : 


That more time be allotted to written 


iiu ineo 
of basic skills 1$ obta 


types of classes until individual mastery 


1 
ries б or issertations 
$ arie of Doi toral Disse ta 
эитте 5 / 9I 


That consi 
relation to 
ciency, 

That there 
Superior a 


{ ^ in 
ИС. ү © а 
i l riven to the general proncienc M 8 = al 
'ration be f A s 1 у | f student 
- | l bjectives ot social competence and vocationa 
Sta ed school o 


vis S ras f ї es s of 
í 5 th $ tudent 
] revision of standa d to 
be an upwarc E | 
n e y reb e erns f error may 
e ed d { rhereby th patt rns ot a ча 
Ла m th И ls ot teachin y b used уйе Ji b “ч i reer 
h ( 1 د‎ 1 th error and forgetting ( be s s 
oken down anc at 
abi » » 


а of ینود‎ oN ge "аг Areas of Basic Skills 
2. Specific Recommendations for Various Areas 
"hat in 


18соц Tse, 
Correct wr 
Comm 


i of direct 
punctuation 
tion emphasis be put upon the pu of city and state, 
unctuatic as зы r | 
the use of the comma to separate the n чу: ааыа 
iting | f possessives of nouns and pronouns, 
iting о $ 


i z ivial pauses. - -d 
as with restrictive clauses and e over-punctuation this 
- “у ) € 1 2 м 
гегсоте " tendency t reme ry wire 
at to elip overcome the = нјн. эчер 
ч à ia U punctuation marks only when у 
* mastered: Use punctuation п 
or Such use. 


t r t $ i i these items: the 
f І ету ^ given in h E 

0 1 їп Capi aliza ion d ill or mastery be 5 

ү us 


)ers S t ti f а business 
r s пап i the sz lutation of a S Á 
А 1 ot a pe on's ame in he aiuta ; faite pigri hi- 
ed їп place I ¢ $ + exibat 
ies $ W cn desi = 
f iti lie nouns whi e > ge I 
‚ lame ot politic al bodie › 


. Portions of the 


۲ tr а) ) S tles f respec lames ot 
r j i title espect, r 
proper adjective , ul le 0 [ 
country, ad 
IVe 


t I у = er- it: ization his 
» Осе; $S, mountain ° ; . wards ove сар aliza I 

t d 0 elp Overcome the tendency tow: 

ule 


* mastered: Us 


e 1 on wher 1 no reason jor tts 
] ly when yot know the as 

u e a caf tal on у 

$ p / t f t 


ve 
т 


usage dr ve > th "D а) Darts f tre bles pme 
TDs 5 € or € rinc 11 par € 0 
t 
l e tocused on 
"d th 


: icate. 
-t and predic: 

“dung 1 lack of agreement between à classroom instruc- 

һ Ї ' nsidered a regular part of ۳ 1 EY be estab- 
g be cons ‘ ^ ial classe: 
in in Senior high school English and that гетес ling 
lsh l 1» A achievement in spe 

*d for students of less than ТОА : 


ialisms of 
-ome the colloquialis 
f 1 be taught to overcome the 
at formal grammar aug 
ancies an 


3t spellin 


CAN SECON DARY 


SCHOOLS: CRITERIA AND INSTRUMENTS OF 
EVALUATION 


by ROBERT GRISWOLD VANDERLIP * 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL IN AMERI 


Student cooperation in the administration ovides 1 
opportunity for students to express themselves and to ass e 
bilities. This has long been considered a wise procedure by many к 
been schools in W $ 


cators. From the time of the Greeks there have : ram 
chool's pro£ 


authority and responsibility for certain phases of the $ 
were given to the students. 

In the public's mind this means student 
discipline, and so the term, student self-government. 


difficulties of student self-government when it was tried were 


ciated, and principals and teachers expected à maturity and à 
Thus there were 


the part of students that was impossible. Р 
Nevertheless, the idea of student cooperation Or participation ect 
mainly because the values were sound, and certain principats and t 

ers worked hard to make it succeed. The 16 

Today the movement has changed in scope 

sponsibility for student behavior is still present, 
taken it is studied carefully by the whole school, 2 
tion, those active in the project receive teacher counse 


"үх "opt М . . . . 1 t е 
Thus responsibility for student discipline in the corridors, in | phase 
But this i5 4 sma 


E Men ent 
responsibility for n : 
Unfortunately, 

not appre 


bility 9? 


1 when 


teria, and on the grounds may be exercised. 


of student participation in sí hool management. dents assume 
wherein the stu pen < the 


the school. 
financing eXtra- ding 


Today it means any and all activities 
major responsibility for the betterment of 
conducting of war drives, giving assemblies, d 
activities, proposing improvements, directing fairs is is 
school pins and emblems, and many other activities. The ешр 


x $35 ‚ ; d sh 
still on providing students the opportunity rate an 


social 4 


to coope 


administrati { с of 
administration of the school. ack 
ent and the l 


Because of the changes taking place in this movem "е 
set out to desc instr" 


) construct an 
ES Ри 

itself into prof a 

peration “ 


definitive writing on the subject the writer 
of the student council in secondary schools and t 
ment for evaluating such a role. This resolved : 
or student council, 9 


criteria of good student government, a 4 
questionnaires for measuring the practice of such criteria eive crite 
A review of the literature led to a proposal of four — n dow? 
of good student council operation. Each criterion be sad he prin 
into specifications giving explicit features OT characteristic iversit 
Columbia v 


Teachers € ollege. 


* AB. 1927, University of Michigar A.M 
Ed.D nferred May 30, 1945 
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ple involved. In all, there were sixty-six specifications. However, 
Mere was need to prove further the validity of the criteria. To secure 
Stich proof it was decided to seek the judgment of experts in this field, 
and to study practices in a number of ‘schools, selected because of their 
Success in student government. The judgments of the experts and the 
Practices found in the schools would serve to show wherein the specifica- 
ем Were strong ог weak, and accordingly indicate revision. 

The criteria were cast into a form for rating, and were rated and 
commented upon by a jury of forty-three experts. The experts were 
textbook 


. authors in this field, instructors of courses in extra-curricular 
aCtiy 


М ities, principals and sponsors of schools w here there were successful 
+ p М т . ^ * 1 e ۰ "JEP 
dent councils, officials of the National Education Association, officials 


0 E › А › | - і 1 
f the United States Office of Education, and other capable and inter 
sted ind 
ing, em 
оп, 


ividuals. The criticisms and ratings given were very enlighten- 
Phasizing controversial practices and a resultant need for revi- 
теуі, Subsequently the criteria were rewritten into five criteria, and 

Ons were made in a number of specifications. ге 
“id Jh validation procedure was to che k the criteria cien 
ш the light of student government practices in ГЕ 2 
mended These schools repres¢ теа 


h as the junior high school, 


for their success in this field. 


€ r 
0 `, . . 
10ге common organizational types, su‘ 


Ite.ve. ; \ : : soirs re d rt 
ye “year senior high school, four-year senior high school, and the six 
уса H . ‹ 5 e) . 

* Junior-senior high school. 'The enrollments ot the schools ranged 


in S200 to 300, with a median enrollment of 1375, and vw situated 
e ashington, D.C.. Maryland, Philadelphia and its environs, New 
Ey, and New York City. 
эм E criteria could not be applied directly as a measuring instrument, 
rey} e еск 
Slons 
Sounci]’ 


lists or questionnaires were onstructed, involving several 


i The 1 : : sening the 
and trials in the process. The longest check list, concerning the 
~ § Organization and its place in the school, was for the principal 
Sponsor to 


» incil ^"m- 
answer; there was also one for the student council mem 


e 

Wr =ч x sample of the student body. As each questionnaire brought 
ânalysis wi phases of the problem, this served to give a Burm 
Ове for the student council concerned. he questionnaires, am 
Wer the principal and sponsor which were completed in advance, 


. y i i 1 161 > > 
choo 8 dministered by the director of the study when he visite d the 
pe The Students’ questionnaires were unsigned. By means of 

ar i 1 > > 2 PA n " г 1 © 
Pong, АЧОП secured in the questionnaires, interviews with principal, 


^ 1 1 2, 1 ~ -i "p" H с 
ап and student council officers, observations of council meetings, 


Wri 1 1 
x : J e . Ra ad e a- 
tion o tten Matter such as handbooks and constitutions, a broad evaiua 
Ww,“ Particular council eured 
Nh liar Council was secured. 


en th 
Dec: ese 
Pecificati se 


of 


data were tabulated and compared with the criteria and 
f . Py 4 1 ‘out " 
Ons, further revisions were made. This completed the valida 


* criteria in this study. The role of the student council, thus, 
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| | ; _ iveness 
appears to be defined with a certain accuracy and comprehensive , 
with revisions, 


that was the objective of the study. The questionnaires, hing to 
- : + «a wishin 

constitute instruments which should prove helpful to those wishing 

evaluate the operation of a student council. 


T . . “с 5 è х А Tha explanatory 
The criteria and specifications in final form follow. The expla — 


. e dr e ; hanter X 0! 
material accompanying the specifications can be found in Chapte 


the dissertation and the questionnaires in Chapter XI. 


CRITERIA ОЕ A Соор STUDENT COUNCIL 


Criterion One 


| "e$ ibilities 
rly defined powers and respons 


A good student council has clea 
which it understands. 

The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: 

т. It has the power to speak for the student body, t 


school's program, and to propose action for the betterment © 
student 


0 discuss the 


f the school. 
я M ПОТЕ А 1 activity: 
2. It has definite jurisdiction over certain areas ot 
which are to be determined by school policy. h sntrol 
мү 2 А such CC 
3. It has а maximum of control over its funds, although suc 
is guided by school policy and subject to the principal's veto. 


с МНЕ 
í "ul 4 зз incipal 
4. Its source of power lies in the delegation to it by the Pr 


é reto 
ا‎ ; 2994 . right to vet 
responsibility in certain activities ; however, he reserves the right | 


action which he considers detrimental to the school, after having ©* 
plained his position to the school. : -Jearly 
s. The council's powers and the veto right of the principal 616,5 
set forth in the council’s constitution. "eto 
and the ve 


6. The council's purposes, powers, and responsibilities, 


right of the principal are understood by the student council. 

Criterion 'T'wo wc _ 

A good student council practices accepted de mocratic principle Jemo- 

operations; its constitution and by-laws are cart fully planned or 
cratically conceived. 

The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: 


-ial 
religion, or soci 


1. In a properly functioning student council, race, 


status do not bar a pupil from participation in council activi il in th 
казы е alified pu 

2. Membership in the council is open to any qualities Т di body: 
> „r authoriz 

school duly elected by his homeroom or some other aut sary 


Candidates for membership should have qualifications de 
by the student body and stated in the constitution. wen 
: | must be small enous 

esentatives. ой 
ате held twice a 79 7 
and there !* 


з. Student units which elect representatives 
keep close contact with the activity of their repr 

4. Elections of officers and council members 

с. Elections are carried on in a dignified manner, 
accounting of ballots. 


strict 
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6. After the minority has had a fair opportunity to express itself, it 
accepts the decision of the majority in good spirit. 

7. The council protects the rights of minorities, particularly in respect 
to freedom ot speech. 

8. All council activities must be authorized by the council. 

9. The council must represent the entire student body with equal 
'epresentation of electing units. 

10. The council assigns its duties and tasks as far as possible to the 
Pupils most capable of carrying them out, and holds its officers and 
Committees responsible for the progress made on such activities. 

11, The council accepts responsibility for its failures as well as its 
Successes, 

12. Pupils have the right to revise or rescind their previously approved 
actions, 

13. The right of petition is permitted, and understood by pupils. 

14. Candidates for leading offices should meet requirements ot scholar- 
Мир and citizenship, along with other factors, such qualifications having 
ten determined democratically by the students. 

15. Every pupil in the school participates in the election of one or all 
of the officers. 

16. Provision through generally recognized democratic procedures is 
Made for the removal of officers and members who are grossly inefficient 
Or unfaithful to their duties. 

17. Planning in a democratic manner on the part of leaders precedes 
the Initiation of activities. à 
ps. The homeroom representative expresses his constituents' point of 
lew 


as well as his own; he reports the action of the council to his 
Omer; 
Шегоот completely and clearly. 


4 good student council is supported on the part of the fa ulty and 
„Чпсіра! by a true understanding of the council’s role; in additi the 
“йиде of the p ipal and faculty is sympathetic. 

he specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: 
1. The principal recognizes that the council can contribute to the 


Sc] , 

too] S program, 
inf The ne essary means are taken to keep the faculty continuously 
lior 


med of the role of the council. 
TR м principal and faculty demonstrate their faith and confidence 
: ‚чайыр by calling upon it for assistance. ; 
*htire Ee is a planned program throughout the year to v^ reem 1 м 
_ сем body with the council's purposes, functions, prob ems, and 
“es, to the end that it will receive the maximum of student interest 
Support, 
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5. The homeroom teacher cooperates by (1) helping the new repre- 
sentative learn and practice the duties expected of him as а new member 
of the student council; (2) by informing the homeroom of 
ship to its representative. 

6. Teachers give sympathetic consideration to problems proposed by 
pupils. 

Criterion Four 

A good student council has a sound functioning organization. 

The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: 

1. The council operates by the authority and according 
sions of a constitution, formally adopted, and regularly г 


to the provi- 
atified by the 


student body. 
2. It has planned meetings weekly, a satisfactory 
satisfactory time of meeting, and adequate time to do its 
3. The membership of the council should be approxima 


or less. In schools over 1200 some form of a two-house 


: ce, à 
meeting place, 


business» — . 
tely thirty-five 
system shou 


. і .ouncil for 
be used, to include a representative assembly and a smaller council 


deliberation and planning. 

4. It has an adviser who regularly gives adequate time and atte 
a minimum. + 
activities 4" 


ntion 


to its work. Five hours of school time per week is 
5. The adviser is enthusiastic about the council’s 

trained in the philosophy and techniques of student council work. 
6. Definite provision should be made for the training of student CO 

officers and members. Such training should include: (1) general orient? 

tion concerning the purposes, authority, duties, and responsib 

council members; (2) specific training concerning procedures. 

7. The adviser of the council is its counselor; he is expecte 


7 
the council in ways to promote its success although he is to 


He cannot veto 
The constitution shou 


« not have th : 
r throug the 


ilities © 


sponso 


of nominees agreed upon by the council and principal. on 


i ‚ to be 
ty to experiment; to 


g. The council must be given the opportuni 
its own; it has the right to fail as well as succeed. 


Criterion Five Дил, 
An effective student council has prestige, serves the school W 
and enlists the ready cooperation of the student body. 
The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: pem 
1. The student body considers the council its agent of expression 


school. 
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2. The student body understands the purposes of its student council. 

3. Students understand and fully recognize both the extent and limi- 
tations of the council’s powers. 

4. The average student feels that he is represented. 

5. Pupils show readiness to submit plans or suggestions to the council 
Or its members. 

6. Council members are willing to learn the skill needed in prosecuting 
Council activities successfully. 

7. Student council projects are worth while and challenging. 

8. The homeroom assumes responsibility for the election of the best 
Tepresentative; it holds him accountable for performing his duties faith- 
fully; it may unseat him. 

9. Homeroom representatives make every effort to attend all meetings 
€f the council and their attendance is systematically recorded by the 
Secretary. 

10. The council program involves the direct participation of a maxi- 
Mum number of students. 

l1. The student council promotes leadership and self-control among 
Members of the student body. 

12. The student council promotes a mutual respect of personalities 
th in student-student and student-teacher relationships. 

13. The student council furthers school morale by fostering a feeling 
Partnership in the school enterprises, by demonstrating faith in indi- 
Vidua] pupils to respond satisfactorily to responsibilities, by building 
“Onfidence in the school’s leaders (both pupil and teacher), and by 
“ncouraging widespread participation in the formation of school policies. 
E student council encourages pupils to: (1) be free to ‚ны? 

Sition to any project, which, in their opinion, is open to question; 
2) be alert to weaknesses in the school and to show their concern in 

S00perative way to do something about such weaknesses; (3) develop 

Sense of civic duty that will encourage them to carry out all assign- 
Ments, 

15. All officers of the council and chairmen of committees understand 


Ir privileges and responsibilities and carry them out in a responsi ;le 
anner, 


A PARTICULAR PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION 
IN ARITHMETIC IN GRADES I, II, AND ПІ 


by DANIEL BANKS WILBURN * 


The discussion in this report describes a teaching program 1 


duct of meaningful learning in arithmetic in the three grades rt 1 
: S : ей 
ргипагу school, and reports the successes o! the pupils who pine" i 

videc 


upon the instruction. The program of instruction in this study pro 
aningfully 


that the pupils move forward progressively, and learn me 
appropriate content of arithmetic in the three primary grades through Я 
systematic study of the number system. The systematic methods аг 
studying the number system presented the pupils were counting group? 
comparing groups, and analysis and synthesis of groups. 


THE PUPILS à 

The 546 pupils who were enrolled in Grade I in 21 rural schools 1" 
Berkeley County, West Virginia, for a period of four school year 
beginning in September, 1939, and ending in May, 1943, were the ir 
jects in this study. Of the number who entered Grade 1, 294 "m. 
and 112 pupils out of the num 


moved forward through Grade II, Tun 
Grade П continued wit 


completing the course of instruction in 
work of Grade III. 


THE CONTENT OF THE PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION 


'The topics for study at each grade level are stated briefly as 


Grade I 
The forty-five additions with sums of ten OF less and their СОГ 
responding subtractions. 

Grade II 
'The addition and subtraction of tens 
'The addition and subtraction of ones and tens 2 
Additions and subtractions in the higher decades without bridgin£,. 


" ^w А : { еп 0 
Column additions with three addends with sums of eighte r 
rr . . *.* . p е а 
The thirty-six additions with sums from eleven to eighteen 


corresponding subtractions 
The twenty-three divisions with dividends from four 
and their corresponding multiplications 


Grade III 


Multiplication of tens, ones and tens without carrying aty-one to 

D . . . 1. . . е " 

The thirty-nine multiplications with products from tW 

eighty-one and their corresponding divisions вар. 
versitY; ^ 


st Virginia Uni 


* A.B. 1936, Shepherd State Teachers College; A.M. 1940, We 


(98) 


conferred May 30, 1945 
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Addition of ones and tens with carrying 
Multiplication of ones and tens with carrying 
Subtraction of ones and tens with borrowing 
Even division of tens 

Uneven division of ones 

Division of tens when tens are carried back 


THE PROGRAM OF EVALUATION 
If any evaluation of the progress of the pupils from an objective view- 
Point was to be made, a testing program was necessary. Tests which 
Were designed to measure the successes of the pupils were constructed 
and administered in Grades I, II, and III. In Grade I, four tests were 
administered. The content of each test is as follows: 
1. Forty-five addition combinations with sums of ten or less 
2. Forty-five subtraction combinations with minuends of ten or less 
‚3 Forty-five verbal statements involving the forty-five addition com- 
ations with sums of ten or less (Example: Jim had five rabbits. 


1 
"ather gave him two more rabbits. How many rabbits does Jim have 
now?) 


4. Forty-five verbal statements involving the forty-five subtraction 
Combinae: à à 
Mbinations with minuends of ten or less 


‚ One test was administered in Grade II. It contained 95 addition 


lividends from 4 to 18, 


а : ; eed igni I dup ER 
nd their corresponding multiplication combinations, Also, this test in- 
C uded 2 


acts, 76 subtraction facts, 23 division facts with « 


5 written statements. Each test item correctly answered was 
Ore . n . . To x 
EM as one point. Thus, the highest possible score obtainable was 242. 
n ( 


te А x А a и Po: 
St dealt with examples involving the four fundamental processes and 


uations. The 


rade III, two tests were administered to the pupils. The one 


еп wr : x sis : 
S Written statements which presented familiar number si 
. “ . t 2 + ^ rocesses" 
*r test entitled, "Meaning of Numbers and Arithmetical Processes", 


Ww . : А » 
às designed as an attempt to determine the extent of the development 


f various number ideas and meanings attached to the four fun lamental 
Processes of arithmetic which the program of instruction proposed to 
We the pupils formulate in the three primary grades. 

"Ach item in these two tests administered in Grade ПІ s counted 


às d " x ^ | : дыр 
% ne score point. In the first test for Grade III described above, 
e ; “ : а "aai 
Те Was a total of 154 items. In the test, "Meaning of Numbers and 
e Ithmetical Processes," there were 72 items. Directions for adminis- 
ri 4 nir А inniie 
e ng and scoring all tests in Grades I, II, and III were supplied the 
ache hich the pupils 
Were 
We 


ts of the experimental classes. Time limits within w 
to complete the whole of a test or the particular sections of a test 
w E set up. The pupils had allowed them as much Ime as P 
One ‘sary to complete the various tasks. Also, the writer administered 
Or more sections of each test in each classroom in the three primary 
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grades. Such was done in order to assure within limits 4 uniforn 


procedure for testing in the several classrooms. 
Furthermore, at each grade level the appropriate 

the "Metropolitan Achievement Tests” was administered : 

compare the achievements oi the pupils who learned their arithmetic 


program of instruction with pupils throughout the 
ot other m- 


primary battery 9! 
in order tO 


according to the 
country who learn their arithmetic through the assistance 
structional procedures. 

'The devices described above, however, were not the only means em 
For the duration of the 
rvations of the pupils 
order that 
which 


ployed to evaluate the successes of the pupils. 
experiment, the teachers kept records of their obse 
at work. From time to time pupils were interviewed in 
ls of thinking 
could not otherwise be obtained would be made available. 1n another 
the results of teachers’ observations are described 
ws with pupils in 
hich follows pre- 


certain data as to habits of work, and as to methoc 


section of this report, 
by their comments, and a number of records of interv ie 


Grade II are recorded. The section of this report W jT 
sents the record of the successes 01 the pupils in Grades I, IL, ane 
with the program of instruction as measured by the testing program. 
Tue RESULTS oF THE TESTING PROGRAM , 
eni = т: СРР" ts ot 
l'ables I, II, III, and IV present data describing the achievemen " 
oria * А x : © .asured 9 
the pupils in Grade I with the program ot instruction as measu 
the tests for this grade which were described above. 
Table I may be read as follows: 
: x „half 
In the school year, 1939—40, 72 pupils were examined. One ha 
of the total number of pupils to whom the test was administere 
А ne hetween 
made a perfect score, and the range ot the scores was betwe 5 
E. ; ; ‚ manne 
4 and 45. Tables II, III, and IV are read in the same mann 
as Table I. 
TABLE I 
Y- 


S “ORT 

NUMBER OF PUPILS, MEDIAN, AND RANGE OF SCORES ON TOS IN 

FIVE ADDITION COMBINATIONS WITH SUMS OF TEN OS © 
GRADE I EACH SCHOOL YEAR af 


= — سے‎ = m 
Year No. Pupils Median ac. 
dar -45 
1939—40 72 45 ка” 
1940-41 97 45 2 
1941-42 196 43.6 2-45 
2 > 2-45 
: ox 


1942-43 176 44.3 Se 
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TABLE II 


NUMBI R OF PUPILS, MEDIAN, AND RANGE OF SCORES ON FORTY- 
FIVE SUBTRACTION COMBINATIONS WITH MINUENDS OF TEN OR 
LESS IN GRADE I EACH SCHOOL YEAR 


ү No. Pupi Me Range 
1939-4 72 45 5-45 
1940-41 95 43.3 3-45 
1941-42 195 43.8 2-45 
1942-43 175 43. 4-45 


TABLE III 


NUMBE R OF PUPILS, MEDIAN, AND RANGE OF SCORES ON FORTY- 
RE Y ERBAL PROBLEMS INVOLVING FORTY-FIVE ADDITION COM- 
NNATIONS WITH SUMS OF TEN OR LESS IN GRADE I EACH SCHOO! 


YEAR 
Year No. Pur Me Rar 
1939-40 72 45 9-45 
1940-41 97 43.9 10-45 
1941-42 194 434 45 
1942-43 176 43 2—45 


EACH SCHOOL YEAR 


"M Year No. Pupil Median Range 
1939-40 72 45 3-45 
1940-41 97 43.6 14-45 
1941—42 19 42.4 I-45 

_ 1942-43 175 42.4 5-45 
De success of the pupils in Grade II with the program of instruction 


as reveal 


led through the administration of the 


arithmetic test designed 


or L = . و‎ *_ T : А 
г this grade is indicated in Table У which is presented below. 


his table may be read as follows: 


In the school year, 1940-41, 64 pupils were examined. 


The 


Median score for this group of pupils is 236, with Q, at 229, 


Q: at 240. 'The range of the scores is from 158 to 242. 
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TABLE V 
NUMBER OF PUPILS, MEDIAN, Q,, Оз, AND RANGE OF SCORES ON 
TEST FÓR GRADE II EACH SCHOOL YEAR 


Year No. Pupils Median Q, Q, Range 
1940-41 64 236.3 229.1 241.9 158-242 
1941—42 82 228 214.9 256.1 "dn 

E 103-2 2 


1942-43 143 221.2 207.4 233-7 


The description of the achievement of the pupils in Grade III as 
determined by the results from the administration of the arithmetic tests 
described above is presented in Tables VI and VII. In Table VI, data 
are given relative to the pupils’ successes with the instructional program 
as measured by the test in fundamental processes and problem solving: 
Table VII indicates the extent ot the development of the pupils’ under- 
standing of the number relationships and meanings of the arithmetica 
processes as derived {тот the results of the test, “Meaning of Numbers 
and Arithmetical Processes”. Tables VI and VII may be read as were 


the preceding tables. 
TABLE VI М 
NUMBER OF PUPILS, MEDIAN, Q,, О, AND RANGE OF SCORES eM 
TEST FOR GRADE Ш IN FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES AND PROBLE: 
SOLVING EACH SCHOOL YEAR 


— - = = سے‎ 
Year No. Pupils Median Q, Q, Range 
1941-42 55 133.7 113.6 144.7 52-154 
1942-43 57 133.7 113 147.3 52-155 


TABLE VII 
2s ON 


NUMBER OF PUPILS, MEDIAN, Qı Qs, AND RANGE OF SCORES 
TEST, *MEANING OF NUMBERS AND ARITHMETIC PROCES” 


IN GRADE III EACH SCHOOL YEAR i 
Year No. Pupils Median Q, о, Range as 
1941-42 52 63.8 35.5 67.6 11-72 
1942—43 55 59.8 44.2 66.5 14-72 4 


THE SUCCESSES OF THE PUPILS AS MEASURED BY THE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS {# ^ 
describe pe 


and III wi 


Tables VIII, IX, X, XI, and XII reveal data ier arithmetic 


achievements of the pupils in Grades L 2% 
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when measured by the “Metropolitan Achievement Tests". Table VIII 
describes the achievement of the pupils in Grade I for each school year 
with the test entitled, “Numbers”, Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
Form B: Primary I. Tables IX and X show respectively the results 
from the administration of the tests, “Arithmetic Fundamentals", and 
“Arithmetic Problems", Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Form B: 
Primary II in Grade II. In Tables XI and XII, the results from the 
administration of the tests, “Arithmetic Fundamentals", and “Arithmetic 
Problems", Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Form B: Primary III are 
Presented. 


Table VIII may be read as follows: 
In 1940-41, ninety-one pupils were examined, and the distribu- 
tion of score revealed a median of a grade score of 2.8. Q: was 
at the grade score 2.4 with О» at 3.0. The range of grade 
scores was between 1.4 and 3.6. Tables IX, X, XI, and XII 


may be read in the same manner. 


TABLE VIII 

NL MBER OF PUPILS, MEDIAN, Q,, Q AND RANGE OF SCORES ON 
TEST IN NUMBERS, METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, FORM 
B: PRIMARY I, IN GRADE I EACH SCHOOL YEAR 


Year No. Pupils Median Q. Q, Range 

P 

1940—41 91 2.8 24 3.0 1.4-3.6 

1941—42 193 2.9 2.4 3.1 1.0-3.6 

1942-43 174 2.9 2.5 3.1 1.1-3.8 
p The Metropolitan Achievement Test was not used with the seventy-two pupils їп Grade I 
ye the school year, 1939-40 A complete report of the pupils in Grade I during the school 
in: 1939-40, may be found in “The Elementary School Journal", January, 1942, pp 
211-380, 


ТАВІЕ ІХ 


NUMBER OF PUPILS, MEDIAN, Q,, Q AND RANGE OF SCORES ON 
MSST, ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, METROPOLITAN ACHIEVE- 
MENT TESTS, FORM B: PRIMARY II, IN GRADE II EACH SCHOOL 


YEAR 
د‎ — an r А s ч ы 
Year No. Pupils Median Q, Q; Range 
1940—41 63 3.5 3.2 3.6 2.7-3.9 
1941—42 81 34 3.2 3.6 1.5-3.9 
1942-43 142 3.2 3.1 j 2.1-4.3 
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ТАВІЕ Х 
BER OF PUPILS, MEDIAN, Q,, Qs, AND RANGE OF SCORES ON 


NUM ON 
TEST, ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS, FORM B: PRIMARY Il, IN GRADE П EACH SCHOOL YE/ 
Year No. Pupils Median à; : Q, Q, Range 
1940-41 63 3.5 29 3.9 2.1-4.5 
1941-42 81 3.0 2.8 3.5 2.3-45 
1942-43 142 2.8 2.6 3.2 2.1-4.5 


TABLE XI 
NUMBER OF PUPILS, MEDIAN, Q,, Qs, AND RANGE OF SCORES Of 


TEST, ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS, METROPOLITAN , ACH oj 
MENT TESTS, FORM B: PRIMARY Ш, IN GRADE IIl EACH SCHOOL 
YEAR 
Year No. Pupils Median Q, Q, Range 
1941-42 47 43 4л 49 31-54 
1942-43 53 44 41 49 9 


TABLE XII 


: е «c . ecnRrEs ON 
NUMBER OF PUPILS, MEDIAN, О„ Qs, AND RANGE OF SCOF MENT 


TEST. ARITHMETIC. PROBLEMS, METROPOLITAN ACHIEVE EAR 


TESTS, FORM B: PRIMARY III, IN GRADE Ш EACH SCHOO: "= 
Year No. Pupils Median Q, Q Range Р 
1941—42 47 3.9 3 45 27-01 
1942—43 53 3.9 3.3 4.2 2.6754 А 


INTERVIEWS, OBSERVATIONS, AND CoMMENTS 


There are many outcomes of the learning process 
described by the analysis of test results and ot 
these outcomes must be measured throug 


give evidence of the development of attitudes, habits, “ 
The writer conducted the interviews and 
which are recorded herein at the time of the adr 
tests. They are typical of the interviews and observ 
teachers from time to time throughout the регїо‹ 
record of the interview W hich follows describes Cer 


made the 
ninistration Of the 
ations mac е 
is of instruction. : 
tain understanding 


of a pupil in Grade II relative to the meanings of the processes of addi- 
The interview proceeded as follows: 


tion and subtraction. 


Interviewer: Let us 


Pupi 


Interviewer: | 
Pupil Y 
Interviewer [ 
Pupil: ү 


Pupil: When І 


Interviewer 


Pupil: 
Interv iewer: 


Pupil үү 


es. You 


`s no di 


u 


get that 


answer: 


write the zero in ones 
gether six tens and three tens. 


and 
I 


he rings to find the answer. 
з It easy to put sixty 
es. Yi 


)on't you use 


her when y 


five, I am 
four more, I 


put down six rings and three rings. 
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six and three are nine. 


Then I count 


шту together? 
of putting six and three together. 


place, and then, you 


pu 


t 
t 


t 
t 


add forty-one and 


ing ones together. 
putting tens to- 


еу are put together just like ones. 


Another record of an interview with a pupil in Grade II follows, 


indicates that understandings were not neglected. 


Interv iewer Let 


Puy 11 Yes, I 


more a 


Interviewer: 
Pu 


Inter 


I get 
ver W 


was 


An interview 


Intery iewer 


Pupil: 


Where do you get the or 


rks ur 


til 


1 


forgot the answer to the addi- 


he answer? 


are 


T nd f 
ns апа 


e thr 


m five, and that leaves four. 


\ 


tour 


‚ and ten and four 


ion previously 


1 tens and four tens. 


tens аге written 


1 j 
ind seven tens, апа 


with the same pupil continued later 


nes and four 


ones. 


* addition, 


as follows: 


y ees are fifteen? 
I have five groups with 


three in 


to find the 
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Interviewer: How did it happen that you worked all the problems 1 
PF у 


the test! 


Pupil: They were easy. 

Interviewer: Were they hard to read? 

Pupil: No. 

Interviewer: What made the problems so easy? 

Pupil: We have worked problems like them before. 


Interviewer: What do you think about when you read the words, “how 


many”, or “all together”? 


Pupil: They tell me to add. 

Interviewer: Do you like to study arithmetic? 

Pupil: Yes. 

Interviewer: Why? 

Pupil: Because, I like to work. е 
т Test-G 


The foregoing records of interviews, and the results fro 
seem to indicate that the pupils of this experimental study lea 
than mere sets of arithmetical facts. Moreover, the pupils 5 
indicate by their actions and attitudes toward their work іп arithi”, 
that they developed a spirit of independence and resourcefulness- К 
dence of such resourcefulness and independence was exhibited in the wor 
of many pupils. Thus, it seems appropriate to describe a device use 
by a pupil to think the answers to а number of multiplications anc 


rned more 
eem (0 


divisions. «4 the 
“> . : E, ER in 
Rows of figures were written across a piece of scratch paper 


following order: 
6, 12, 18 


3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 
When the pupil was asked regarding the meaning an 
figures, he replied, “If I don’t remember the answer to 
multiplication, I count to find the answer". che 
Then the pupil was asked, *How can you find the answer ® 


d use of these 
a division or 


division, 3) 15, with the use of these figures?" figures ї0 
The pupil answered, “I begin with three, and I count -— gu ae 

fifteen. When I have finished, I have counted five figures. bic ti 

have been counting groups of three". а the 


- н “ É in 
Next, the pupil was asked, “How can you with these figures fi 


answer to the multiplication, St 
x5 

He answered, "I count beginning with three. 
are six, and that three threes are nine. When I get to fi 
counted five threes”. 

Since the teachers found that their pupils were de 
number ideas as well as learning an appropriate СО 
they enthusiastically offered comments relative to t 
the instructional program. 'The statements of three tea 


ees 
I know that two thr 


e 
fteen, 1 9? 


сапїп 


veloping ™ 
р rithmet!™ 
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follow are representative of the onipions of the teachers who adminis- 
tered the teaching procedures of this experimental study :— 

"I have a good opinion of these methods of teaching arithmetic be- 
Cause I have never used teaching procedures which gave such satisfying 
results. Previously, I was never quite sure that a primary-grade pupil 
knew the arithmetic which was presented to him. When a pupil can 
Work out a difficult problem, while you watch him, or while you give 
your attention to other pupils, there is not any doubt in my mind that 
the pupil is growing in arithmetical knowledge. 

“On an achievement test, my second-grade pupils were confronted with 
a problem which involved the subtraction of dollars and cents. The 
Subtraction was worked correctly. The meaning of the process was so 
Clear that they were not confused by the situation even though problems 
dealing with money had not been included in their experiences. 

"[ am very glad to have had a part in this experiment, and I hope to be 
able to carry forward the teaching procedures with other pupils next 
year". 

“This method of teaching arithmetic becomes more interesting as you 
teach it. I have followed the teaching procedure for Grade I two years. 
My pupils in Grade II have learned their arithmetic, also, by the new 
Method. They have learned to reason through problems which are 
Presented without an undue amount of help from me. After the pupils 
Understand the method of work involved in dealing with a particular 
Process, they work rather independently. 

‚ “Т think if we continue to follow closely these methods of instruction 
in the primary grades, we shall be able to send pupils to the interme- 
diate grades who will not only be able to work independently, but they 
Will be able to approach their work in arithmetic in these grades with 
Confidence. Arithmetic has been a subject in which many pupils have 
Tambled with little or no understanding. In other years, my pupils 


Never seemed interested in the work in arithmetic, but now they ask 


for it at every vacant period. Truthfully, they think the arithmetic 
Period real fun”. 

“The work is not only interesting, but it also gives the pupils confi- 
“ence in themselves. Even the very slow pupils make unusual progress. 
The pupils like to do arithmetic. They look upon it as a kind of 'Num- 
êr Game’ in which they find enjoyment. When pupils learn to like 
Arithmetic they are certain to do their best work, and the pupils in 
Ue class have enjoyed their arithmetic. In the past, we have put too 
Much ' 
facts, 


dis} 


emphasis upon speed in doing work, and the memorization of 
Such emphasis discourages the slow pupils, and they learn to 
ike arithmetic. I am thoroughly convinced that accuracy and under- 
"landing should be our goals instead of progress toward speed in work 
‘nd mechanical mastery of facts. 
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“This method of instruction has given the pupils much greater reason- 


ing ability. They are just as efficient in ‘problem solving as they are 
to use this metho 


in the ‘fundamentals’. I feel sure that if we continue А 
h, fifth, and 


of instruction, we shall not have so many pupils in the fourt 
sixth grades who are failures in their work in arithmetic. 

“Tn conclusion, I wish to say that even the parents are 
ested in the pupils’ work. One patron when she was show! 
which was done by her child expressed herself as being grea 
to know that pupils in the third grade had such a broad backg 


becoming inte” 
1 some work 
tly pleased 
round 0 


knowledge and understanding ot arithmetic". 


SUMMARY 


This report has described a study involving the learning of 
metic usually considered appropriate to the first three grades 9 
elementary school. The point of view relative to the nature of the learn- 
ing activities employed in the study has been one which views the a 
ing of arithmetic as the development in the minds of the pupils of У 
series of meaningful interrelated number ideas through the systematic 
study of the number system. 1 

The effectiveness of the program ot instruction which was presente 
to the experimental subjects was determined through the use 0 both 

i If these methods 


objective and subjective instruments of measurement. 
n to 


of evaluation have been adequate, the following conclusions seem 


justified: AC 
1. Pupils who begin in Grade Ї and move progressively ppc" 
through Grades II and III with the assistance ot the teaching progres, 
employed in this study can learn successfully the content of arithmet 
appropriate to Grade I and the two succeeding primary grades. 

2. Also, the evidence presented in this report indicates that the pup 
number 


ils 


in this study did develop in their minds meaningful : 
useful understandings with which they were able properly to ration“ 
the four fundamental processes. 
The general comments which follow present additiona 
tive to the effectiveness of the teaching program: . nary 
As the pupils in this experiment progressed through vt 


grades in their study of arithmetic, they seemed to find е hz 
learn to do tha 


] evidence rela- 


phase of a particular process no more difficult to 
initial phase. Also, according to the results from the final wA 
pupils seemed to find that they were able to give correct -— a 
examples dealing with each of the four fundamental processes wit y the 
success. It is the writer’s opinion that the consistent successes 0 par- 
pupils with the four arithmetical processes can be accounted = the 
tially by the fact that the teaching program attempted to ma d of 
learning of number facts a meaningful task. Through their — 
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Zroups, the pupils developed meaningful number ideas which fitted 
together appropriate addition and subtraction facts into a single generali- 
zation related to a particular number group. In other words, the pupils 
became able through the rearrangements of a certain number group to 
tell the “whole story of six”. In a similar manner, they developed the 
facts of division always in relation to the corresponding facts of multipli- 
cation. 

Another factor which seems to have contributed to the successes of 
the pupils with the instructional program is the manner in which the 
Pupils employed the language of number. They did not use the language 
of number as an artificial scheme whereby sets of meaningless unrelated 
answers were memorized. Instead, the pupils developed the language 
of number gradually as they clarified a particular set of number ideas by 
actually making or "thinking" the arrangements required. To present 
the same thought in another way, it may be said, that the pupils did not 
use the language of number as the content for drill exercises, but they 
employed it to express what they did in making arrangements only after 
the ideas involved were clearly understood. 


MANAGEMENT PRACTICES IN LARGE HIGH SCHOOLS 
by SAMUEL HARRY BAKER, Јк.* 


of criteria t9 


This study is concerned with the formulation of a set 
h schools. 


be used in the evaluation of management practices in large hig 
t М . * - р 1 ss 
After a study of the literature in the field of management—busines®» 


‘ndustrial, and educational—a tentative set of criteria of school man- 
at some lengt 


in the light 
n submitte 
among the 
and pro- 
spondec 
ia. 


agement was formulated. These criteria were discussed 
with several authorities on management and were revised 
of their criticisms. The revised draft of the criteria was the 
for criticism to a jury of one hundred leaders chosen trom 
ranks of public and private secondary school administrators 
fessors of secondary education. Seventy-two of these leaders resp! 
and their criticisms formed the bases of the second revision of the criter 
From the second revision a check list of management practices consonant 


| x Thi > age- 
with the criteria was constructed. This was used to evaluate manag , 
1 the reputation 0 


d led to the fina 
as prepare“ 
manage” 


ment practices in twenty large high schools that hac 
being well managed. A study of the data thus obtaine 
revision of the criteria. From this revision a check list was 
to facilitate the evaluation by secondary school principals ot 
ment practices in their schools. 

The criteria follow: 

CRITERION ONE 

Good school management is characterized by a clear-cut delegation of 
authority, definite assignment of commensurate responsibilities, and à [н 
understanding on the part of all cancerned of the те wards and coercions 
to be used. 

Of course this criterion could be applied with equal force t9 most 

illustrations 0 

its violation in government, business, and industry. However, it 1$ "T 
sible that it has been violated in school management more frequent? 
than elsewhere. It would appear that indefinite jurisdictional тө 
overlapping authority, and inadequate systems of reward and coer 
have played an important part in preventing school management Hm 


management situations. No doubt one could find many 


rendering its full service. 
The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: By 
of his functions 
t his 
the terms 0! hi 


contract of employment, and the state laws to which he is subject. | di 
the functio" 


Not infrequently superintendents fail to define clearly loyment 
and duties of school principals. Sometimes the contract of employ 


1. The principal should have a clear understanding 
as delegated to him by his immediate superior officers, 


= T ruary 22, 
+ А.В. 1924, A.M. 1926, The George Washington University; Ed.D. conferred Feb 


1946. 


(110) 
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is indefinite, omits important provisions, or includes irrelevant matter. 
Many principals do not know the state laws under which they work 
nor have they kept abreast of court decisions involving the interpretation 
of these laws. Copies of the statutes concerning the school law of the 
State are not to be found in the offices of many principals nor are they 
readily available to the principal in any nearby location. 

2. The duties of assistant principals should be clearly defined and their 
working relationships specified as definitely as possible. 

While assistant principals should be ready to assume special duties 
and responsibilities from time to time in order to relieve an over- 
burdened principal, the major part of their work should grow out of a 
definite and fully understood delegation of authority and responsibility 
by the principal, Such delegation should be accompanied by maximum 
freedom of action, subject, of course, to accountability for results. 

3. Department Heads or Convenors * should understand their teach- 
ing, managerial, and supervisory responsibilities. 

Supervisory responsibilities need particular clarification in many situa- 
tions. Work relationships with general supervisors and principals need 
to be clearly defined. Responsibilities of the Department Head in con- 
nection with schedule making, the selection of textbooks, construction of 
the budget, and requisitioning of supplies need to be definitely stated. 

4. Teachers serving part time as administrative assistants should have 
their administrative duties clearly stated. 

Since learning involves a great many variable factors, the centralization 
ОЁ control over teaching tends to be relatively difficult and somewhat in- 
efficient. This characteristic of the educational task makes necessary 
а considerable decentralization of management duties. Indeed, every 
teacher must, in a well-run school, assume a considerable number of 
administrative responsibilities. In addition, certain teachers with special 
training, e.g., guidance counselors, deans, grade advisers, etc., will need 
to assume numerous managerial functions. As indicated for other 
administrative assistants, these people should be given as much latitude 
as is consistent with the fixing of responsibility in the discharge of their 
Work, The test of the principal's leadership here is not how good he 
18 at “bossing” but how little “bossing” he has to do. 

5. Teachers should know, within the limits imposed by the instruc- 
tional task, what is expected of them in connection with classroom 
teaching, homeroom direction and instruction, extra-classroom sponsor- 
Ships, administrative duties, committee work, and public relations.t 

Teachers should understand the instructional responsibilities imposed 


? 3 "eld Cl neal Building Subi 
D This position is also variously called Subject Field Chairman or Local Building Subject 
“partment Chairman 


Public relations as used in this study is concerned with a continuous and frank Mite, 
Pretation of the school and its problems to the public to the end that more intelligent and 
Ore complete cooperation may exist between the school and its public 
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The purposes of 


by a democratically-constructed school philosophy. 
in the achieve- 


homeroom instruction and the importance o1 the homeroom 
ment of the broader purposes of the school should be well understooc 
and appreciated. The role of extra-classroom activities should be like- 
wise understood. If management is to expect satisfactory administrative 
and clerical work from its teachers, it, in turn, must be definite in giving 
directions and must repeat its requests frequently enough to secure 
reports and actions in due time. Committee assignments need to be 
as definite as other teacher assignments and limitations ОП committee 
work need to be enforced. Too often the public relations responsibilities 
of teachers are vague and indefinite. It should be understood, however, 
that the nature of the instructional task requires that teachers have 
great freedom of action in the determination of the means to be use 
in meeting their assigned responsibilities. 

6. The duties of all members of the office personnel should be 
defined. E 

Such routine procedures as recording daily attendance, admitting pupils 
after absences, receiving incoming telephone calls, acting as switchboar¢ 
operator for the school, receiving and giving directions to pupils, teach- 
ers, and visitors who desire to see the administrative officers, doing 
and the office files, 
ed in order 
matize 


clearly 


stenographic work, keeping the records of the school 
and serving as registrar, should be clearly outlined and defin 
that all clerks who are to perform them may be able to syste 
office administration and conserve the time of the administrative officers: 

7. The Head Custodian of a large high school building, the Engineer 
and the custodial assistants, must know definitely their responsibilities 4 


connection with adequate maintenance and а, | ; 
the Head © ystodia 
Frequentl 

1 се 
Maintenant 
( custo- 


Sometimes the entire responsibility is placed upon 
who, without training, delegates it very inefficiently. 
line of authority is divided between the Superintendent of 
and the principal, resulting in confusion. Often the relations 0 
dians to teachers and pupils is left largely to the imagination. 


8. The responsibility and authority of the school nurse, school dot 
school psychiatrist, and other special assistants, should be clearly € Е 

Special assistants do not always understand their functions in ro 
to the broad aims of the school. Cooperation between teachers ® 


special assistants is often less than one would desire. 


- 5 я 4 тә» espon- 
9. Pupils must have a clear understanding of their duties and І р 


sibilities in connection with student self-government. , the 

If the Student Council is to function effectively it 
limits of its jurisdiction and the conditions under which 
Other administrative officers and teachers must а 


relationships. 
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CRITERION Two 


Management is a service to instruction. Its functions and therefore 
its organization and operating procedures are determined by the pur- 
poses of the school and its educational philosophy. 


Schools exist to facilitate learning growth and development in children. 
Their main task is selection, initiation, and direction, of learning experi- 
ences adapted to the individual needs of the pupils. Because of the 
Sensitivity of pupil-teacher relationships and the complex nature of the 
learning process, it is probably more important to be guided by the service 
Concept of management in school organization than in industrial organiza- 
Чоп. School management practices can rarely be justified in terms of 
Managerial convenience or simplicity of organization; they must chiefly 
be evaluated in terms of their effect upon instruction. 

The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: 

1. The Master Schedule should be constructed in such manner as to 
Serve the needs of a maximum number of students. It seeks to make 
Possible provision for the greatest individual development of each pupil. 

Administrative convenience is too often the chief criterion in schedule 
Construction. Teacher preferences are sometimes allowed to interfere 
With the satisfaction of pupil needs. It needs to be remembered that 
Schools exist not for the purposes of management nor for the employ- 
Ment of teachers but for the education of pupils. 

2. Homerooms * should be organized to facilitate the achievement of 
their objectives in connection with orientation, guidance, student govern- 
Ment, and other assigned activities. "This involves the assignment of 
adequate time, use of the most fruitful classification of pupils, and the 
Provision of adequate space and equipment. 

Homeroom instruction makes heavy demands upon teacher -skill, in- 

Benuity, and effort. Frequently the type of organization used adds to 
these burdens. If homerooms are to serve their purposes most effectively, 
Management must discover ways of lightening these teacher burdens. 
.3. Homeroom activities should be protected. Invasion of homeroom 
time by school activities which do not contribute to the established pur- 
Poses of the homerooms should not be permitted. Only for exceptional 
Teasons should students be excused from homeroom activities. 

Homeroom instruction is not likely to be effective unless it is recog- 
"ized" to be as important in the achievement of the school’s purposes as 
ân equa] amount of classroom instruction. In some schools management 
Permits repeated invasion of homeroom time and frequently excuses 
Pupils from homeroom instruction in such way as to leave the impression 


Derio rooms, as used in this stu 
айо. They are not to be confu with short 


attendance, tardiness, home 


matters 
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that homerooms, after all, are not very important. It is better tO 


abolish them entirely than to allow this condition to exist. 

as much 
g records, 
all is the 
home- 


4. Management should provide homeroom teachers with 
assistance as possible in planning learning activities, handlin 
counseling pupils, and contacting homes. Most important of 
development of an appreciation of the purposes and values of the 
room. 

Most teachers have had very little training in homer 
Nowhere is supervisory help needed more urgently. Manageme 
see that it is provided. 

5. The assignment of pupils to classes should be of such 
enable teachers to make maximum provisions for individu 
and to make the best use of appropriate teaching procedures. 

Adequate provision for individual differences is one of the major prob- 
lems of the school. Rarely are teachers able to differentiate instruction 


Skillful 


in terms of individual differences to the extent that they desire. "б 
an do much to help 


oom procedures: 
nt should 


nature as ® 
al differences 


management in the assignment of pupils to classes С 
teachers cope with this problem. Е 

6. Classroom time should be protected. Administrative announcements 
should not interrupt instruction. Except for very urgent reasons, teac И 
ers should not be called to the telephone while engaged in instruction 


lisi . eerfere with if 
Visitors to the classroom should not be permitted to interfere wit И 
assembly pro 


ist be justified 


struction. Substitution of other learning activities, €» 
grams, which result in a decrease in classroom time, mU 
in terms of their educational values. 


" : е Ak з=. „1° "acting and 
Schools exist only for the purpose ot initiating, guiding, directing, 


> 5 рий: d t . classroom. 
evaluating learning. The heart of the school is, theretore, the clas might 
Management exists only to service classroom instruction. One ibs 


. М . . „+ “se ? 1 Ss 
reasonably infer then that management 1$ inefficient if 1t permit 


room time to be invaded. num 
" ‚ ъ axi 
7. Management should assign teaching loads that promote г: factors 
. Wen гуч • ө , ۰ б ¢. enê ас T 
teaching efficiency. This involves careful consideration of such 


as the total number of different pupils taught, the number ot 


tions per day, and non-classroom teaching assignments. 


It is unfortunately true that some teachers do much mor 
other teachers. It is obviously difficult for management tO 
teacher loads. Tenure provisions and the natural 
to assign responsibilities to the capable tend to overwork $ ficient 
and permit others to do less than their full share. Nevertheless, © 


management must constantly strive to correct this condition. . rela- 
8. Management should assist teachers to carry out their public eded: 
tions functions by providing a continuous flow of information pon 
(Facts concerning school purposes, organization 01 instructions - 


classroom activities, costs, etc.) 
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Public relations programs in schools have often been organized for the 
efficient dissemination of information but without an adequate supply of 
information to be disseminated. Such organizations are of little value. 
Management must provide for the continuous collection of factual mate- 
rial, the processing of this material to make it usable in public relations 
programs. It must likewise arrange to have the finished product flow 
Continuously to teachers and other agents in the public relations program. 
If teachers are to serve efficiently in the field of public relations, they 
must be informed. 

9. Management should provide classroom teachers with adequate 
supervisory help in the discharge of their guidance functions. 

It is assumed in this study that all guidance will not be assigned to 
Specialists—that all personnel must share in the guidance program. Since 
guidance involves the use of specialized skills, classroom teachers will 


Need supervisory help in the performance of their guidance responsibili 
ties. Management should see that it is provided. 

10. Management should provide guidance services in such way as to 
improve instruction. 

Guidance officers should interrupt classroom instruction as little as 
Possible. There are times when the solution of guidance problems must 
take precedence over classroom instruction. But, on the whole, guidance 
Officers should recognize that their work should not interfere with the 
Work of the other members of the school team. Guidance should pro- 
Mote independence of thought and problem solving ability that will make 
classroom instruction easier. 

11. Management should see to it that committee assignments do not 
Seriously interfere with instruction. 

Able teachers should be protected from overburdening committee 
assignments. Committee reports should not interfere with lesson prepa- 
l'ation. 

12. Management should constantly assist teachers to interpret in a 
Practical way the educational philosophy and purpose of the school. 

References, committees, in-service training, and other means should 
¢ used to provide teachers with many illustrations of learning activities 
Consonant with the school's philosophy and purposes. 


CRITERION THREE 


School management must reflect the unique nature of the educational 
task and the characteristics of the personnel involved. 

The process of guiding learning growth and development differs 
markedly from manufacturing and business processes. The raw mate- 
па] (pupils) cannot be standardized. Many of their individual differ- 
“се; defy removal. Nor would it be wise, for the most part, to remove 
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them if it were possible to do so. Teaching, therefore, involves endless 
and varying 


adaptation of learning activities to individual pupil needs 
on the 


community situations. This demands skillful human engineering . 
part of teachers; which, in turn, makes necessary à highly trained 
professional personnel, 

The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: 


1. Management must recognize the unique characteristics of the per- 


sonnel with which it is concerned. 
'The demands of their training and experience tend to 
individualists and tend to encourage the assumption of broad r 


make them 
esponsibili- 
ties. School management must recognize this. b 
to be 


2. School management must recognize that public opinion needs hool 
00 


given careful consideration in both the planning and execution of sc 
policies. 

This does not imply subservience to public opinion. It merely reco£- 
t be effectively 
schools serve 
t but encour- 
it concerns 


nizes the fact that schools are social institutions and canno 
Since, in this country, 


managed from an "Ivory Tower" 
a democratic form of society, they should not merely permi 
age public participation in school planning—particularly as 
the broad aims and purposes of the school. 
is only one of 


3. Management should recognize that the school 
community. his 


number of cooperating social institutions servicing the 


vision should, therefore, be made for cooperation with other socia 
be mad 


where rel 


tutions in the community. Provision should likewise 
control and adjustment ot conflicts that must arise 
independent institutions have overlapping jurisdictions. 

A high school cannot operate in isolation. It needs the act 
port and help of the home, the church, various youth organizations», 


ive SUP" 
anc 


: ў > : A i Ма ecipr 
other community agencies. Likewise, it is under obligations tor thei 
cate by assisting other social institutions in the community to € houl 


] scene but $ 
lucational natu 
ducation? 


work. Schools ought not to try to dominate the socia 


exercise a coordinating leadership in all matters of an ec 


те. 


Schools should be willing to serve as junior partners in ‚йй school's 

community efforts. Other social institutions should recognize the 

obligation to lead in educational matters. ү 
тай) 


: NAT 7 e ot 
4. Management controls must recognize the intangible natur 


of the outcomes of the educational process. t be con- 
Unlike the outcomes ot industrial processes, education M} toler” 

- у= è „rativeness 

cerned with such difficult-to-measure products as cooperativenes 


ance, and self-reliance. + па! 
f the education? 


s. Management should recognize the essential unity 0 
task. 
Teamwork involves maximum cooperation and single 


ose 
ness of purP 
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in the achievement of goals and objectives. Conflicting purposes and 
too rigid divisions of content reduce teaching efficiency. 


CRITERION Four 

Management should provide for the kinds of organization and pro- 
cedures needed to solve with optimum efficiency the various kinds of 
broblems with which it has to deal. 

School management problems differ markedly in detail from man- 
agement problems in other fields. Organization and procedures must be 
adapted to meet the specific school situations. Descriptions of proven 
best practices in connection with these school problems constitute a con- 
Siderable portion of the literature in secondary school administration. 

The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: 

1. Provision should be made for an adequate administrative and super- 

Visory staff. 
. Too often management suffers because it is understaffed. Administra- 
tive loads in large high schools tend to be much greater than similar 
loads in government and industry. High school principals are chronically 
Short of clerical assistance. Few high schools have a sufficient number 
9f assistant principals. 

2. The division of duties between members of the management staff 
Should be determined by educational objectives and a scale of values 
Consistent with the philosophy of the school. Such division of duties 
Should recognize the particular qualifications of the personnel concerned. 

Too often the principal retains for himself what he considers to be 
the more important administrative functions, delegating to his assistants 
the more uninteresting and troublesome routines. This frequently leads 
to almost complete preoccupation of assistant principals with matters of 
attendance and discipline. This tendency to centralize control of student 
behavior in the principal’s office promotes what is sometimes called 
good” management from a statistical viewpoint but often handicaps the 
development of powers of self-discipline in students and encourages them 
to shirk their responsibilities as school citizens. It is conceivable that 
3 good division of responsibilities in some schools would place the main 
Uden of management upon an assistant principal, leaving the principal 
Тее to devote a large part of his time to public relations and supervision. 
n other schools this division of responsibilities might well be reversed. 
П view of the fact that supervision, guidance, and provision of adequate 
cilities for instruction are so badly neglected in many schools, опе may 
Well question the large amount of time devoted to disciplinary matters 
Y the ргіпсіра office. : 
3 Management should provide for proper balancing of the time of 
Personne] consistent with the duties to be performed. 


roblems in management execution, e.g. arranging for transportation 
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of a football team, making arrangements for an assembly, etc., tend to 
invade the time that should be devoted to supervision, management 
planning, and public relations. It is usually possible to postp 
sideration of problems in these other areas; but problems in management 
execution press for immediate solution. Some relief from this situation 
might be achieved by (1) reducing the burden on management execution 
through more efficient procedures in management planning, (2) devising 
more efficient procedures in management execution, and (3) more carefu 


budgeting of administrative time. 


one con- 


ation of the cur- 


4. Management should provide for periodic reexamin yii 
community 


riculum to enable adaptation to the changing needs of the 
and the pupil population. 

Some compromise must be found between curriculum 
cedures that result in continuous change and do-nothing 
result in a static curriculum. Too rapid change of curriculut 
places а heavy burden upon instruction and frequently 


revision PFO” 
attitudes that 
n materials 
reduces its 


efficiency. 


s. Management should provide for the careful planning ot 
controlling extra-classroom activities, for the efficient execution O 


policies 
£ these 


policies and for the necessary controls over them. 
Extra-classroom activities should be considered an integr 

They nee 

instruction. 


al part ot 
- ; à ; d the 
the learning experiences provided by the curriculum. 
same careful management as is provided for classroom 


al 


4 H ке A ction 
6. Management should provide for adequate control over instru 


outcomes. uni А 
The outcomes of instruction are hard to evaluate since many о! 
more important ones аге intangible and reach fruition many 
d of man 
the use of testing procedures, follow-up studies, samplin 


those | | f i i 'eyertheless, 
opinion in the evaluation of the outcomes ot instruction. Never A 
lessly handicapPe® 


factory 


agement 


the learning is experienced. Much skill is require g of 


and the 


without such evaluation, management planning is hope 


7. Management should make adequate provision fo 
control and direction of desirable pupil behavior. ¢ pupil 

The school cannot afford to take a narrow vie ected 
behavior. It is not merely concerned with obtaining satis 
while the child is in school; it must seek to develop acceP 
in all the social situations in which the pupil finds himse t. 
indicates the decentralization of control over tardiness, ° 
discipline, and emphasis upon the development of selí-control on the pa! 
of students. Of course, the principal can never escape the ultimate 


r the satis 


sion in serious disciplinary cases. eee 
fficient requisition 9, 


pment. 


8. Management should make provision for the € 
handling, and utilization of school supplies and equ! 
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Management practices should be determined primarily by instructional 
needs and secondarily by commonly-used business practices. Not infre- 
quently school supplies and equipment are handled with efficient smooth- 
Ness from the standpoint of business practice but fail to satisfy instruc- 
tional needs because of bad „timing, inaccurate forecasts or specifications 
Not in accordance with needs. 

9. Management should provide the organization needed to assist in 
budget planning and should set up suitable procedures for the adminis- 
tration of the part of the budget concerned, after its approval. 

Budgetary items ought to grow out of instructional needs. Teachers 
Ought, therefore, to originate a great many of the budgetary proposals. 
If the budget is revised before adoption, teachers should likewise be 
Consulted through proper administrative channels concerning needed 
changes. After the budget is approved, management must see to it that 
It is efficiently executed. 

10. Management should provide for the efficient planning, operation, 
and control of auxiliary services under its jurisdiction. 

Frequently the school cafeteria, the program of health services, the 
“rection of out-of-school recreational activities, and other auxiliary 
Services fall within the jurisdiction of school management. Since these 
Services are not primarily school functions, it may be argued that school 
Management should not be responsible for them, particularly since school 
Management functions are usually understaffed. However, as long as 
these auxiliary services are assigned to school management, they should 
© managed efficiently. 

11. Management should provide organization and procedures needed 
to gather and transmit the information needed by the superintendent’s 
Office Promptly and efficiently. 

High school management must share in educational planning for the 
"tire system and must cooperate effectively in the functions of manage- 
Ment execution assigned to the superintendent's office. It must also assist 
the superintendent's office in management control. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
‘TEACHERS WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


by WALTER STANLEY NOSAL * 


The purposes of this study are (1) to discover what new departures 
and innovations in the field of professional education are being carried on 
in progressive institutions; and (2) to point out what the thinking ° 
authoritative groups was in this respect. 

Procedure-—The procedure followed was to make a rapid survey of 
the educational literature in order to arrive at some tentative conclusions 
as to the institutions in this country which were pursuing experimental 
programs in the professional education of secondary school teachers. The 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Educa- 


: | | - 
tion ploughed through this ground several years ago, and therefore som 
of the representative 


precedent had been established for the selection x 4 
Teachers 


institutions. Others, such as Syracuse University, Chicago 
College, Central Michigan College of Education, and the 
School for Teachers, were selected as representative institutions 
suing independent efforts in this area. Correspondence with all Penn? 
sylvania institutions was carried on in two instances i uncover 
any new departures ог innovations. Likewise а lette И 
all the institutions of the cooperative study and others mentione 
їп order to gain further information about the aspect of human 


EA е Р wit 
and development. ‘Thereafter, the study was largely concerne bass 
: x ; ^ z e 
searching the literature, especially the unpublished. In this conne"; 

E 7 ducation 


the institutional reports to the Commission on 
American Council on Education, were made available to th 
Historical Background.—Preliminary to the accomplishm 


purposes, a brief historical background of the rise and growth, 
inceptio 


teacher training idea is examined in order to show the 
development during the last few centuries. uca- 

'The outstanding and most often cited “beginning” 
tion came near the close of the 17th century and is cre 
Domia who established a teacher’s class in 1675 at Lyons, 
few years later in 1685 Abbe Jean Baptiste de la S: 


for schoolmasters at Rheims. However, neither of these earl 
e had to V 


resulted in much progress in teacher education. Franc e 
reviva 


many changes for over a century before a more fruitful 


veloped. 
In Germany the early work of August Herman Francke ? 


close of the 17th century is noteworthy, but as in France 


1 D ssian 

not prosper. It was to be another century before the Pru pe 
"Tn University’ 

* B.S. 1940, Indiana State Teachers College; A M. 1943, The George W ashington 


Ed.D. conferred February 22, 1946. 
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came into prominence and greatly influenced our early normal school 
development. 

Although Richard Mulcaster advocated teacher preparation as early 
as 1581 in England, nothing of importance materialized for several cen- 
turies until the rise of the Monitorial System in the early 19th century. 

American efforts at providing teacher education came largely after the 
Opening of the 19th century and were aided through the efforts of men 
Such as Samuel Read Hall, James Carter, Charles Brooks, Horace 
Mann. Henry Barnard, and David Page, to name just a few. The rise 
of normal schools, begun in Massachusetts in 1839, soon spread through- 
Out the United States, but at best the training provided was rudimentary 
and left much to be done. 

In Pennsvlvania the idea of state participation in teacher education, 
although advocated for over half a century, did not take root until the 
Passage of the Normal School Act in 1857. Thereafter, progress con- 
tinued to be slow although numerous normal schools and liberal-arts 
Colleges were preparing teachers. Today there exist two rather distinct 
Patterns of preparation in the state, one followed bv the state-aided and 
State-owned institutions and the other by the privately owned liberal 
arts colleges of the state. Neither of these groups appears to be in the 
Vanguard of attempts to improve the professional preparation of sec- 
9ndary school teachers. 

Recurring Emphases.—No attention was centered on the general edu- 
Cation and teaching field preparation of secondary school teachers. The 
Present study was concerned exclusively with those aspects generally 
own as professional education. Ап examination of the educational 
literature shows that there is a growing trend in the direction of substi- 
tuting broad areas for separate and discrete courses in education. The 
Oremost of these are human growth and development, the role of the 
Community in teaching, and student teaching. These areas along with 
he institutional efforts to promote integration largely constitute the body 
9f the study. 

Understanding Adolescent Growth and Develofment.—Recognizing 
аї this treatment is only a section of the larger area of influences 
Mat affect learning it is pointed out that this approach seems to be 
аы concerned with the developmental growth of children and tends 

Put less stress on the purely psychological aspects as they occur in 
tarniñg experiences. The findings of studies, statements of authoritative 
кы» and the results of experimentation point out the хек ез of 
Sires which are designed to promote this type of un ct ing in 
Бы ntional and traditional programs. wr man degeret t e 
an order to compare what is being offered against w 3 ч P aoc 
^ ration. Sketches of programs as now offered at St. Cat erine ol- 

€, University of Texas, Western Michigan College of Education, 


th 
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and Stanford University are included to point out what progressive 


institutions are doing to insure adequate preparation in this area. Under 
the influence of the human growth and development centers at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University ot California, Harvard University, West- 
ern Reserve, Catholic University, and Yale University there is 4 growing 
effort to include the facts, generalizations, and techniques gathered and 
developed at these centers into the preparation of secondary school teach- 
ers. This approach is useful in that it provides a means whereby the 


e 2 . * » ives 
teacher becomes conscious Of the many influences operating in the li 
It 15 sug- 


of vouth, many of which may inhibit or promote learning. á 
along with 


gested that Pennsylvania institutions utilize this approach 
the present offerings in psychology. 

Community Understanding. —Of several possible х 
here is largely directed toward using the resources of the community 


making teaching more effective. As in the previous chapter the finding 
ief descriptions 
May- 


and 


the one 


approaches, ғ 
їп 


of research, studies, and recommendations are cited. Br 
of programs at Ohio State University, Chicago Teachers Colleges 
ville State Teachers College, the Cooperative School for Teachers, 
Wayne University are included to point out new departures being CAT" 


ried on in these institutions. It was discovered that there is still ө 
nity understanding: 18 
Some аге con- 
the tools; 


little agreement as to what constitutes commur 
has resulted in many different programs and patterns. 
cerned with merely making available to prospective teachers 
while oth 


techniques, and generalizations concerning this area, 
Is of social 


to give the student experiences on the several leve 
Under the latter philosophy some institutions are attempting to 
students with experiences that will be helpful in pursuing social, 
The emphasis in the sketched prog" 


and economic reforms. 
largely on the local scene which may result in a very provi 
ited view of the total world panorama. It is suggeste® © 
training institutions in Pennsylvania provide experiences in w 
tive secondary school teachers can see how the resources of а 
can be utilized in the teaching role. „ed the 

Student Teaching—This phase of professional education receive sat 
most attention from cooperating schools in the Commission ОП Teac » 
Education Study. Several authoritative sources poi at on 
other aspect of teacher education is there more agr 
less agreement in practice. Criticisms of present preP 
and recommendations for improvement of this aspect are 
authoritative sources. Student teaching is the most frequen ly 
core around which to implement the theory learned in the * ой 
classes. The growing development in this area is the placement " th 
pective teachers in real situations in communities some distance 


: 5 
К У : nstance 
campus for their final student teaching experiences: In these 1 
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all the usual duties of a teacher are provided the student. Sketches of 
the programs as found in the College of William and Mary, Syracuse 
University, and Florida State College for Women are included. These 
Point out several methods whereby institutions meet the professional 
Needs of prospective teachers in this area. The suggestion is made that 
Pennsylvania institutions provide for an intern experience to supplement 
the campus teaching experience. 

Integration—This relatively new and growing trend in programs of 
teacher education is shown from two sides: what authoritative groups 
believe to be the weaknesses in this area as regards the usual programs 
tound in the preparation of teachers, and what these same groups be- 
lieve should be the practices for integrating the professional experiences 
01 prospective teachers. The institutional attempts of Central Michigan 
й of Education, Milwaukee State Teachers College, Syracuse 

niversity, and Columbia University are briefly described in order to 
Point out how some institutions are meeting the challenge of integra- 
tion, It must be said that the concern is genuine in trying to make more 
functional the skills, knowledges, and generalizations gained in the under- 
&raduate professional programs. However, what is less positive and 
tvident is the success of all these efforts. Integration as here defined 
E treated is largely concerned with the paralleling of theory and either 
i ervation or participation in some real situation. It seldom concerns 
Me construction of an entire curriculum around a single theme or idea. 

Conclusions.—Those findings and conclusions concerning the area of 
Professiona] education are listed hereafter. 
ciiin for teacher education are for the most part based on opinion 
ү T ^ — investigations. V ery little evidence is found of the 
this ‘e influence upon practices of the findings ot research. However, 

' I$ not to say that the effect has been entirely missing. 
срібна оё educational literature and correspondence with 
Es rt institutions preparing secondary school teachers, it 
C Pn а that institutional programs do not approach the experi- 
i. м orts of other institutions in attempting to resolve some of the 

les that face educators in the area of professional education. 

Е“. emphases recur oftener than any others in the professional 
tole М ^s of secondary school teachers. These are student teaching, 
tent =, community in teaching, and adolescent growth and develop- 
to integr ле арт characteristic feature of these programs 18 the attempt 
M pre nee the experiences of students by combining or paralleling theory 

actice phases. This is largely being done by requiring observation 
О cr with groups of young people and visiting the agencies in 
bul unity which can and frequently do supplement the work of the 
The Schools in the cooperative program of the Commission on Teacher 
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education 


Education showed little or no interest in separate and discrete 
d out 1n 


courses. Their interests ran along the line of emphases pointe 
the preceding paragraph. 
Internship is the newest departure in making the student teaching €X- 


periences of prospective teachers more functional and realistic. In this 
1iation somewhat 
all the activities 
] ot 


practice the student is sent into àn ordinary school situ 
removed from the college campus where he engages in 
of the permanent teacher, lives in the community for à short perto, 


time, and frequently makes a survey ot the community. 
in for much 


The area, understanding community dynamics, has come 
a a 
a 


attention in the last decade and is apparently gaining the interest of 
growing number of schools. [he recency of this inclusion 1n program 

t * . . , б . > E е- 
of teacher education 15 reflected in the lack of standardization and agree 


. A н .ments in 
ment on aims, procedures, and practices although several elements k 

a Sg c" ле 
each program аге common, [he emphasis is largely that given if 
local community with little attention to the larger world picture. » 


; : Anscious O1 
area appears to be largely concerned with making students conscious 
the many community resources available for teaching purposes. i 
. Ф - я : 5 »achers 
In addressing the preparation of prospective secondary school teac 


М . f : »velop- 
to a more functional understanding of adolescent growth and develor 


i e | i articipation 
ment, institutions are resorting to more observation and partici! " ji 
! indi f , disciplines 
with young people to supplement the research findings of many discipline 

of this approac 


which are presented in the classroom. А criticism 
might be that the emphasis is largely on the developmental as 
that it could treat more of the actual teaching learning Proc 


pects anc 


ess as 


develops in the classroom 

No panacea for the many problems besetting teacher educ blem 
i 4 i ^ 2 Па. yb , 
found, пог were there апу claims to the final solution of any Pro’. 


i pc Ee i [i 7 ‚ їп 15 
Each institution 1s faced with the solution of its own problems r 
is not to nstru 


itutions 


ation was 


be со 


setting within the service area. However, this 
] inst 


that assistance trom the experiences of other experimenta 
is to be disregarded. 


Qualitative changes are apparent in every cooperating 
one source. 


quantitative changes in many was the observation oi 
amc 


reader there will not appear anything too strikingly new 
is concern 
of the 
sampling a 
The need for more 
Seldom are 
deter- 


ng the 
А ч ed. 
program emphases as far as the educational literature 


: , i Fo 

The aspect of evaluation was yerhaps the weakest phase 
И \ 

beyond 


new 


developments found. It has not progressed much 
number of opinions and filling out questionnaires. 
objective evaluation of curricular experiences is urgent. 
experimental groups matched with controlled groups in order (0 


mine the relative effectiveness of different programs. 


ful and progres” 


Recommendations.—On the assumption that success ondary 
° А * : e " i ec 
sive practices of meeting the professional needs of M 


prospective 
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sc hool teachers in various parts of the United States have some implica- 
tion for the education of teachers in Pennsylvania, and that education 
is concerned with more than the transmission and interpretation of 
knowledge, the writer makes the following recommendations: 

That more experimentation be carried on in the definition of ends 
and the means for accomplishing these ends before any definite recom- 
mendations, based on adequate evidence, be made concerning the par- 
ticular merits of any pattern or program ot teacher education. 

That improvement of instruction in institutions preparing secondary 
school teachers will likely result from the efforts of the entire institu- 
tional personnel attacking the problems cooperatively rather than deriving 
any improvement from the administrative efforts of a few officials. There 
should be more encouragement for teachers to conduct studies and try out 
new methods in resolving old problems. 

That Pennsylvania institutions make some beginning in studying and 
evaluating their present professional programs. [mprovements will likely 
tventuate from the thinking and cooperative efforts that should evolve 
In the suggested action. 

That more observation and participation with out-of-school youth 
and school vouth along with community agencies be provided to make 
the theoretical aspects of education courses more meaningful. 

That more encouragement from the State Department of Public 
il of Education be forthcoming to insti- 


Instruction and the State Cou 
tutions wishing to experiment with new departures and financial assist- 
кке be provided for these undertakings. 

Phat until more valid evaluations are made 
tation as regards the placement of subject matter and curricular experi- 


„ there should be less dic- 


ences in the professional sequence. 

That increasingly less utilization be 
Courses in education and that the substitution of broa: 
Would be in keeping with the trend in this respect. 
should be integrated as regards the concomitance of theory 
in high schools where broad 


made of separate and discrete 
] areas or emphases 
These emphases 


and practice. 


his is in line with an increasing trend 
areas are being substituted for narrow and separate Courses. 
Suggestions —In pursuing the study certain concepts and views have 
stantiated by any 


ugh not sut 


mj into focus from time to time. Altho 
“ocumentation in this study, they are noneth 

That the constituted authorities consider the feasibility of increasing 
Me preservice preparation of secondary school teachers to five years 
This is a growing trend among 
‘olumbia to date have made 
inimum for secondary 


eless suggested at this pc int. 


94 P close of the present war. | 

a E Seven states and the District of С 

school ars of preservice collegiate preparation the m 
teachers. 


hat the professional preparation of secondary school teachers not 
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be confined simply to the instructional aspects of а position. At least 
five other types of assignment must be assumed from time to time by the 
modern high school teacher. 

That in reorganizing curricula into broad fields and the 
the single courses in education, sight should not be lost of the contribu- 
tions to be made by the history, philosophy, problems, and legal aspects 
of education. These might conveniently be welded into a course calle 
The School as an Institution. 

That teacher education institutions recognize the 
completing the professional education of prospective secon 
teachers before their assuming teaching roles. Much professional growt 
must come as a result of inservice experiences and efforts. 


reby eliminating 


impossibility of 
dary school 


THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF AN AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 
} 


by JOSEPH BUEOL JOHNSON * 


PURPOSE 

It was the opinion of the writer that the proper utilization of audio- 
visual materials has been greatly handicapped because the administrative 
problems have not been satisfactorily solved. 'The purpose of this study 
Was to investigate certain administrative problems arising out of the 
use of audio-visual instructional materials. More particularly, the study 
sought solutions to the following problems involved in the administration 
of an audio-visual program: (1) financial support, (2) preparation of 
the budget, (3) organization, (4) acquisition of materials and equip- 
ment, (5) operation of mechanical equipment, (6) distribution of mate- 
Tials and equipment, (7) adaptation of classrooms for projection mate- 
tials, (8) storage and maintenance of materials and equipment, (9) in- 
Service training of teachers, (10) correlation of materials with the local 
School curriculum, (11) selection of materials and equipment, (12) 
developing new areas of instruction, and, (13) public relations. 


PROCEDURE 

A review of the literature revealed that 266 references mentioned 
humerous problems which were summarized into the thirteen basic prob- 
lems listed above. A questionnaire, designed to determine how adminis- 
trators attempt to solve these problems, was mailed to 362 superintend- 
ents and directors of audio-visual programs in the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia. 

An attempt was made to substantiate and expand the information 


Dre . t 1 1: mo 
Presented on the returned questionnaires through personal interviews 


sts (or consultants) in the field, nineteen irectors of 
} 


With ten speci 


exten- 


10 mi 


audio-visual programs, and fifteen classroom teachers w 
Sive use of audio-visual materials in their teaching. 
As a result of the study a set of criteria was established for the sound 


administration of an audio-visual program. 


FINDINGS 


Literature.— here is voluminous literature on audio-vist instruc- 


tional materials but only a small part of it is concerned specifically with 
Administrative problems. It is estimated that slightly over 10 per cent 
ot the literature which mentioned specific problems attempted to offer 
definite solutions based upon extensive research. The literature revealed 
lat: 


*A.B 


\ 


м 
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Parent-Teacher Association funds, 


1. School board appropriations, 
fforts were 


partial assistance оп а state-w ide basis, and individual school e 


suggested as sources from which funds may be secured. 


2. The budget of an audio-visual program should include funds for the 
provision of an adequate staff, purchase and rental of materials, dis- 


tribution and maintenance ot materials and equipment, and purchase 0 


hool buildings. 


equipment to be placed permanently in the various sc 
1 mate- 


3. Every school system should have an organized audio-visua 
rials program with a full- or part-time director in charge. 


. 3 А » ‚ "S: 
4. Audio-visual materials and equipment are acquirec y 


1 in three wa 
by purchase, by rental, and/or by loans. 
<. A corps of student operators should be trained to assist in the 
operation of mechanical equipment. і 
6. The types of delivery service which may be used include a delivery 
ar school mail or delivery 


service of the audio visual department, the regul 
and teachers 


service, hired package delivery service, pupil messengers, 
calling for materials. 

7. Practical ways of adapting classrooms for projection must be | 
1 commercia 
devices, venetian blinds, curtains or drapes, and opaque paper rollers. 

8. Duties of the clerical and maintenance staff should include the 
keeping of an accurate record of all materials, issuing catalogu 
bulletins of available stock, providing a system of requisitions, @ 
nt returned fro 


de- 
1 


veloped. Methods now in use include roller shades, specia 


. 4 , y . к л the 
inspection and repair of all materials and equipme E 


individual schools. lasse 
y: és . ee ; م‎ „ class 
g. Various methods of in-service training for teachers include C? 


. А . : : on; 
held by the director of the audio-visual program for genera 


1 instruct! 


eee . +; etins 
conferences and annual institute lectures, demonstration lessons, bulle t 
x я > И. setings: 
or special handbooks, national, state, and regional audio-visual meeting 

commit- 


a discussion of the problems by specialized professional groups» 


i ¢ classroo™ 
peration of classrot 


tees of teachers to evaluate available materials, coo on 
ө é p а е Жу! »r-sess! 
teachers in the production of audio-visual materials, summer 


courses, and extension courses. 

10. The correlation of materials with the school curr 
brought about through the director’s participation in currict x 
and revision. This correlation may be developed by organizing the с. 
riculum around valuable materials or fitting materials into 
study already prescribed. 

11. Teachers should have a large share in the select 
materials. The chief responsibility for the selection of 


o-visual 


ion of audi 
hould 


equipment $ 


rest with the director. hould be 
» = { > „3:9 А u 

12. Audio-visual materials for new areas of instruction § М tween 
P RN е ре 

developed by the individual departments and 


school systems and commercial concerns. 


by cooperation 
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E With reference to audio-visual programs, there is a great need 
for liaison work among the school board members, administrative staff, 
teachers, parents, and the general public. 

Questionnaire and Personal interviews.—Of the 362 questionnaires 
sent to superintendents and directors of audio-visual programs, 205 were 
returned. This constitutes a 56.6 per cent return. One hundred and 
eighty-four questionnaires were included in the statistical treatment ot 
the data. ‘These questionnaires represent а total of 4,747 individual 
schools with a combined enrollment of approximately 2,821,500 pupils. 

Variation of pupil expenditures tor audio-visual programs was not 
substantially affected by the size of the school system. The average 
expenditure for audio-visual programs for all school systems reporting 
was thirty-eight cents per pupil per year. The average expenditure for 
all school svstems including salaries in their audio-visual budgets was 
forty nine cents per pupil per year. When salaries were not included 
in the audio-visual budget the average expenditure was thirty-five cents 
Per pupil per year. All school systems reporting spent an average of 
Seven-tenths of one per cent of their total expenditures for audio-visual 
Programs. 

Four types of central organization were represented in the school sys- 
tems in which visits were made. In twelve systems, the audio-visual 
department functioned as an autonomous or separate unit; in one, audio- 
visual instructional materials were administered as an integral part ot 
the “Department of Libraries, Visual Aids, and Radio"; in two systems 
the programs functioned under the title of "Department of Curriculum 
and Audio-Visual Education" and "Department of Special and Audio- 
Visual Education". The most outstanding audio visual program was 
found where audio-visual materials were administered as an integral 
Part of the department of libraries and a idio-visual materials. 

It is almost a universal practice for most school systems to purchase 
(or construct) the more inexpensive items such as maps, charts, globes, 
flat pi nd most exhibits, records, 


ures, objects, specimens, models, and 
transcriptions, slides and filmstrips. The greater portion of the motion 


Pictures acquired, however, are still rented. 
In all school systems, regardless of size or the type of audio-visual 
ice was to utilize both students 


irector employed, the most common pract 
'The use of student oper- 


and teachers to operate mechanical equipment. 
ators*has proved almost universally successful in junior and senior high 
Schools and also in the upper elementary grades. 

Few administrators seem to realize the immense amount of clerical 


Nd mechanical service required in distributing materials and equipment. 
lio-visual programs did 


tw „син Р 
á Was found that a large majority ot the aud 
Б" enough clerical and mechanical assistants. 

"ighty per cent of the school systems included in this study reported 


CRITERIA ОЕ A GOOD MASTER SCHEDULE: WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SMALL AND 
MEDIUM-SIZED HIGH SCHOOLS 


by WILBUR DEVILBISS * 


The making of the master schedule is one of the most important duties 
of the high school principal. Among other things it tests his ability to 
plan, to organize, and to administer the program in his school; it reveals 
his philosophy and understanding of the objectives of secondary educa- 
tion: it indicates his concepts of relative values; and it represents the 
degree to which he can marshal all of the human and physical resources 
for the greatest benefits to the largest number. The morale of the 
teachers and pupils is conditioned by the effectiveness with which the 
schedule provides for them balanced and appropriate programs and goo 
physical conditions under which to work. Тһе failure to build a good 
master schedule is more than likely to lead to confusion and misunder- 
standing. ; 

In visiting high schools of all sizes and in talking with principals 
about their problems, one problem frequently mentioned is that 0 
building the master schedule. Often faced with limited personnel anc 
inadequate physical facilities, the principal has a difficult task in making 
a schedule that is best suited to the needs and interests of the рир! 


Tue PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE я 
P Y s Р t walid C iteria 
This study is concerned with the development of a set of valid cr! 


for a good master schedule in small and medium-sized high schools. 


T ó # irst, 
The attack on the problem involved a three-step procedure. F S 
: ic ok ^ i-  eRrations, W! 
a tentative set of five criteria, each with several specification, nd 
ы ^ e cond, 

developed as a result of a study of the literature on the subject. vet 


these criteria were submitted to the judgment of a number of high schoo! 
principals and a jury of experts. From the criticisms iggestion 
of these people the tentative set of five criteria was revised 7 
to four. 'Third, a comparison was drawn of schedules in use 1n 
selected, good, small and medium-sized high schools with the type : 


f f iteri *. specifica- 
schedule that would result from these four criteria and their 5ре "m 
veck-list in the form 9 


tions. This comparison was made by using a cl : 
( the 4 


questionnaire which was sent to these good schools in each 0 
states 
| „= mr: sh state 
A letter was addressed to the chief state school officer 1n е 
requesting the names of several principals of good schools 10 
. t . { .vear 0 
having enrollments of 75 to 500 and representing the four-ye 


year organization. A list of 437 schools was obtained. 
con- 
Western Maryland College; A.M. 1935, Univer ( Maryland, Ed D. 


15, 1946 
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To each principal of the 437 good high schools was sent a copy of the 
questionnaire with a covering letter. The neatness and completeness 
with which the questionnaires were answered indicated that the principals 
were interested and gave generously of their time. There were 297 


(69.7 per cent) of the questionnaires returned. 
THE CRITERIA 


Criterion One 

A good schedule must make it possible to provide and administer the 
kinds of learning experiences needed to implement the purposes for which 
the $( hool exists. 

The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: 

1. The schedule must be flexible. 
‚2 The schedule should make it possible for all pupils to participate 
in those learning experiences which the purposes of the school and the 
Curriculum indicate they should have in common. 
_ 3. The schedule should permit, insofar as is possible, the kinds of 
instruction needed to achieve the purposes of the school. 

4. A good schedule provides time for the free activities of the school 
Program. 

5. The schedule should make full use of all available devices to over- 
Come handicaps due to small size of the various grades in the school. 

6. The schedule should make possible the best educational program 
for each individual pupil. 

Criterion Two 

А good schedule provides for the maximum utilization of all the human 
resources of the school for the benefit of the greatest number of pupils. 

The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: 

I. The schedule is most effective when each teacher has an assign- 
ment consistent with his training, talents, and interests. 

2. The teaching load must be equitable. 
3. The teaching load of each teacher must be within the physical 
Capacity of the teacher. 

+ The schedule should make possible the most favorable induction of 
ginning teachers. 
ur The principal ought not to permit attention to management execu- 
E, that should be devoted to super- 
"sion, management planning, management control, and public relations. 
тъ schedule should encourage, stimulate, and d most 
of E use of pupil leadership in carrying out the educational program 

school. 
7. The schedule should make it possible to utilize fully the lay re- 


Source... a 
TCes of the community. 


and teaching, to invade the time 
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Criterion Three 
A good schedule provides for the maximum utilization of all physical 
resources of the school. 
The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: 
1. The standard classroom should be effectively and intelligently 


assigned and used. 
ed that their use 


2. The specially equipped rooms should be schedul 
am of the school. 


makes the greatest contribution to the educational progr ^ 
3. The schedule should make possible the use of all specialized units 


of the plant. 


4. The schedule should make provision for full use of professional 


community resources. 


<. The schedule should be so arranged that instructional aids Сап be 


used to the best advantage. 


Criterion Four 
A good schedule should facilitate an effective program of guidance. 
The specifications needed to satisfy this criterion follow: 
1. Since the curriculum should provide a gradual and | 
. م‎ ° . e М pa Д 
series of choices by the pupil, the schedule should assure 18 feasibility 


= а са 4 : Y C- 
2. The schedule should minimize interference between guidance fun 
for the 


a continuous 


tions and classroom instruction by scheduling a definite time 
guidance service. 

3. А good schedule should provide adequate time for counseling. 

4. Time should be allowed in the schedule for follow-up work and 


acement. 

<. Choices made by pupils under guidance should be respected. K 
6. The schedule should be flexible enough to allow a pupil to shift 
from one curriculum to another. 

7. Each pupil should have the benefit of a continuot 


P 


tie 
is counseling servic 


during his educational career. 


FINDINGS 


Some of the more significant findings concerning the рї 
1* н . 9 € 

297 selected small and medium-sized high schools as they support 

differed with the criteria and specifications include the following: 


Criterion One E. 
s support the criterio 


In general the practices in the selected. school | on 
hools follow pr 


and specifications. The evidence revealed that most sc 
tices which give some flexibility to the schedule, that some * ууда 

E A = 1 y 
are made for the pupils to get a progr n 


needs and interests, and that the schedules do 


am consistent with their ! a 
make reasonable pr 
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sions for the use of appropriate kinds of instruction, such as field trips, 


and other similar activities. Practically all of the 


community surveys, 
the free activities. Schools also used 


schools recognize and provide for 


rather extensively such devices as alternating courses, combining classes, 


combining grades, and to a more limited extent, supervised correspond- 
ence courses, 

Criterion Two 

Most schools follow practices which give teachers assignments con- 


sistent with their training, talents, and interests. 
range of subject fields. The num- 
esponsible is usually fewer 


Teachers also receive 


assignments in a reasonably narrow 
ber of different pupils for which a teacher is r 
than 150. The programs of the schools inclu« 
ties other than the subject offerings. The pupil-teacher ratio in most 
schools is fewer than twenty-five. Many schools follow a general policy 
of giving each teacher at least one free period a day. Beginning teachers 
in a number of the schools are assigned a slightly lighter load than that 

Principals in the majority of the 


Schools have some time for general supervision of the total school pro- 
а rather wide range ot opportunities is 
pupil leadership skills. 


le a wide range of activi- 


assigned to the experienced teachers. 


gram. In most of the schools 
provided to encourage, stimulate, and develop 


Criterion Three 


Most of the schools have an adequate number of standard classrooms. 
1 rooms is inadequate. 


In some schools the number of specially equipped 
J ł 


thus handicapping the school in its efforts to provide 
1 with a lack of, or an 


cafeterias, auditoriums, 


an appropriate and 


Varied program. Many of the schools are face 
inadequate number of specialized units; namely, 
gymnasiums, and showers. All but a very few schools have a library 
of twenty-five to forty five pupils. 
public parks and 


large enough to accommodate à class 
public libraries, 
Playgrounds, museums, community bands, and community dramatic 
king in many ot the communities. In the 

are not widely used nor 


The whole matter 


Community resources in the form ot 


Organizations are entirely la 
Communities where these facilities exist. they 
unified to any great extent with the school program. 
of adequately equipped school buildings with ample provision for the 
given careful study, 


Special ad е 2 
Pecialized units needed, is one that needs to be 


Specially when new buildings are being planned. 
Criterion Four 

> * „ ө А Р 

| Pupils in practically all of the schools are given the opportunity to 

earn about the offerings of the school, and to choose their courses under 


t : : 
he guidance of the school personnel. Parents are kept advised on the 
select; T. > . 
election of the courses made by their children through mimeographed 
a : : : À : A * 
nd printed materials, conferences, and special meetings ot the parent- 
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teacher association, and by having the opportunity to sign the registration 


card of their child or children. The guidance service in the schools is 
weakest in respect to the adequacy of the information about the pupils 
served, and sufficient allocation of teacher time for systematic and con- 
tinuous counseling for all pupils. Many of the schools do have а com- 
guidance and practically all indicate that they 


mendable program ot 
better and more 


recognize its importance and are moving toward a 
unified program. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations which follow stem from the data gathered 
concerning the practices followed in 297 selected small and medium- 
sized high schools, and from the experience of the writer as high school 


rvisor of high schools. То meet adequately the 


principal and state supe 
ations аге 


standards represented by the criteria, the following recommend 
made: 
Criterion One 

1. А seven-period school day is most desirable. 

2. Class periods of fifty-five to sixty minutes have been found most 
satisfactory. 

3. The length of class periods should be, insofar as is possible, 
to the various types ot work characteristic of the several subjects. 

4. For some subjects such as music, physical education, social studies, 
English, home economics, and others, the regular groups might be sched- 
uled several times per week for certain aspects of the work; then two 
or more of these groups brought together for other phases of the work. 

s. Subjects should be scheduled during a different period each дау. 

6. Remedial and refresher courses should be provided for those pupils 
for whom achievement and diagnostic tests indicate need. 


adjusted 


ch day 


7. An activity period should be provided in the schedule for еа 
of the week. 

8. Alternating of courses in certain subjects, e.g., 
algebra I and plane geometry, is recommended as one 
panding the offerings in small and medium-sized schools. E 

9. Pupils from more than one grade may be combined for instruction 
in some elective subjects; for example, industrial arts. 

то. When the enrollment in а grade justifies one section only, two 
grades may be combined in certain subjects required of all pupils, 3° 
these pupils regrouped for teaching purposes. 

11, Use of supervised correspondence courses in those С 
the organization of a class cannot be justified or where there 1$ no 
teacher available for the course or courses in question. 


chemistry and physics; 


good way of ex- 


ases where 
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Criterion Two 
1. A teacher should not be assigned to teach in a field in which he 


lacks training, nor assigned to extra duties in which he lacks interest. 


2. Teachers who are certified in more than one field should be given 


an opportunity to choose the fields in which they are most interested. 


3. A teacher should not be assigned to teach in more than two different 


subject fields, preferably in only one. 

4. The number of different pupils assigned to each teacher should be 
as nearly equal and as small as it is possible to make it. 

s. Duties other than teaching should be considered as part of the 
regular teacher load. 

6. Each teacher should have at least one unassigned period each day. 
7. Each teacher should be assigned, insofar as is possible, to teach in 
one room. 

8. Teachers’ schedules should be arranged so that the work load is 
balanced reasonably well, e.g., not all of the difficult subjects and classes 
Scheduled consecutively. 

9. Beginning teachers should always have teaching assignments which 
fall within the fields of their certification. 

10. The beginning teacher should be given classes in which he has 
the best chance of success. 

11. For every one hundred pupils enrolled, the principal should devote 
One period per day to duties other than administrative routine and 
teaching. 

12. Lay persons in the school community can and should be used for 
Some or all of the following: 

a) To assist in the instructional and activity program of the school. 

b) To assist with office work, helping in the cafeteria, serving as 
helper in the library. 

c) To teach pupils who may be excused from school for instruction 


not regularly provided (e.g.—music). 


Criterion Three 
I. Before assigning a teacher to a room, consideration should be given 
to the adequacy of the physical facilities with respect to size and equip- 
ment, 
И 2. Rooms equipped with special types of facilities should be utilized 
9 the fullest for those subjects requiring the use of the special equip- 
Ment, 
3. The school library should be available every period of the day for 


Oth pupil and teacher use. 
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4. For the small school which cannot justify a full-time librarian the 
pupils enrolled 


following standard is proposed: for every one hundred 
day to 


there should be a qualified person with at least one period per 
devote to library service. 

$. The cafeteria, when not being used for the lunch program, might 
well be used for study groups, meetings at which two or more class 
groups are brought. together, social affairs, and other activities. 
veral class 


6. The auditorium can be used effectively for bringing se 
and 


sections together for panel discussions, open forums, group singing, 
many other activities in addition to the regular assembly. 

7. Separate facilities should be provided for the physical education and 
auditorium activities. 


8. Every room should be equipped to use the more common and par” 


ticularly the cheaper types of visual aids. 


Criterion Four 


1. Parallel courses should be provided in the schedule, thereby making 


it possible for a pupil to shift from one curriculum to another. - 

2. The teacher or teachers responsible for counseling should have time 
provided in the schedule for this service. The following standard 18 
suggested for every one hundred pupils enrolled there should be some- 
one with at least one free period per day to devote to guidance. 
is one-half 


sponsibility- 


3. Where the teacher time provided for guidance КЫК 
day: ov less; it io suggested that one person be assigned this ге 
a part of the respon- 
should be allowed 
in small schools 
r day should 


4. Placement and follow-up should be considered 
sibility of the vocational teachers in the school. Time 
for these services. The following standard is suggested : 
with two or more vocational teachers at least one period pe 


be provided one of these teachers for placement and follow-up. 
should be 


leaving. 


$. А systematic guidance program, including counseling, S$ 
provided for a pupil from his first day in school to the time of his 


